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COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTIUTIES. 


^  HE  councils  of  New  England  were  as  TJgorous  as  her  mili- 
tary operations.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachuaetla  published  a  resolution  importing  "th- 
Gen.  Gage  has,  by  hia  late  transactions,  utterly  diaquJified 
himself  from  serving  this  colony,  either  as  its  governor,  or  in 
any  other  capacity  ;  and  thai,  therefore,  no  obedience  is  in 
futuie  due  lo  him ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be  considered  and 
^rded  against  as  an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country." 
Fran  this  period  the  authority  of  Gage  in  Massachusetts  reposed  on  the 
bayonets  of  his  soldiers,  and  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
tiiey  occupied.  But  in  the  close  of  the  same  month  his  prospects  seemed 
lo  brighlBD ;  and  his  force  at  least  gained  an  increase  from  the  arrival  at 
Barium  of  a  considerable  accession  to  his  troops  from  Britain,  along  wiib 
llw  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  of  whom  had  acquired  high 
fflililary  reputation  in  the  last  war.    Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  to 
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act  with  more  vigour  and  decision  than  he  had  latterly  displayed.  He  began 
by  issuing  a  proclamation,  which  offered,  in  the  king's  name,  a  free  pardon 
to  all  the  American  insurgents  who  should  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  return  to  the  habits  and  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  "  excepting  only 
from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose 
offences,"  it  was  added,  ^are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment ;"  and  announced  the  domi- 
nion of  martial  law  in  Massachusetts,  ''as  long  as  the  present  unhappy  oc- 
casion shall  require."  And  thus,  as  Edmund  Burke  reniarked,  the  British 
commander  offered  mercy  to  those  who  were  openly  in  arms  and  actually 
besieging  him  in  his  station,  while  he  excluded  from  mercy  two  men 
who  were  five  hundred  miles  from  him  and  actually  at  the  time  (as  mem- 
bers of  the  second  congress)  sitting  in  an  assembly  which  had  never  by 
statute  been  declared  illegal.  To  signalize  Adams  and  Hancock  in  this 
manner  was  to  employ  the  only  means  within  his  competence  of  endearing 
these  men  and  their  principles  to  the  Americans,  whom  the  proclamation, 
instead  of  intimidating  or  dividing,  served  but  additionally  to  unite  and 
embolden. 

From  the  movements  visible  among  the  British  troops,  and  their  appa- 
rent preparations  for  some  active  enterprise,  the  Americans  were  led  to 
believe  that  Qage  designed  to  issue  from  Boston  and  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts  ;  whereupon,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  or  derange 
the  supposed  project  of  attack,  the  Provincial  Congress  suggested  to  Put- 
nam and  Thomas,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  which  block- 
aded Boston,  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  Dorchester 
Neck,  and  that  a  part  of  the  American  force  should  occupy  an  intrenched 
position  on  Bunker's  Hill,  which  ascends  from  and  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown.  Orders  were  accordingly  communicated 
to  Colonel  Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  eminence ;  but,  through  some  misapprehension.  Breed's  Hill, 
instead  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  made  the  site  of  the  projected  intrenchment. 
By  his  conduct  of  this  perilous  enterprise,  and  the  heroic  valour  he  dis- 
played in  the  conflict  that  ensued,  Prescott  honourably  [Signalized  a  name 
which  his  descendants  have  farther  adorned  with  the  highest  trophies 
of  forensic  and  literary  renown.  About  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening* 
[June  16,]  the  detachment  moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  silently  traverB- 
ing  Charlestown  Neck,  gained  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill  unobserred* 
This  eminence  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  nearest  to 
Boston ;  and  is  so  elevated  as  to  overlook  every  part  of  that  town,  and  ao 
near  it  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  cannon-shot.  The  American  troopi, 
who  were  provided  with  intrenching  tools,  instantly  commenced  their  workt 
which  they  pursued  with  such  diligence,  that,  before  the  morning  arrivedi 
they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt  of  GonsideiaUa  dimensionSf  and  with  such 


deep  siloice,  that,  ahiian^  the  peniasak  wu  nearlj' rarnniMled  bjr  Briliah 
Mps  ot  war  and  tnnsporU,  their  opendcBi  were  foif  fim  dockAcl  to 
the  '^rmti^t^A  ansy  td  llritam  bj-  the  iitpawM  U  lb«  boaqnuJ  JukMM 
irrrfrr  vhoae  ahade  ther  bad  Icen  endncted.  Ai  i/n»k  'A  6kj,  'J«n«  I7>3 
the  alum  was  coaiinnaicaled  ai  Bi-Jtvm  iij  a  casaoc^d^  wi.'.^  *i^  LiT^.y 
daop  of  war  proxpth-  dincud  a?unA  tbe  uenv.AirjK^  xiti  •r%.-x:i^ 
anay  of  the  Aiceiians.  A  berwrr  rf  ej  ;rK«  w«e  »:rj6  »:'«t  -.j*<*ii 
1  iqiaa  iben  fran  Ccpp'i  H£I,  a:  t&e  c>n^  «t.d  '£  iJ-jce.  V^or  t:::  .^j«^ 
nm  shower  cf  bciitu  and  tr.a.':e.  '^  Aai<!rr,-j«ac  1^:1.7  ik>;  xjWAx^-^vj 
pcMCieied  »  their  kbw:i,  -.lavj  ^er  •.-.cjis'.et  t  esaJ.  -^•ur.wi:. 
*rtj<irfing  fnan  the  eut  cift  '/.  '.i«  rt^'/^->:  v.  vuc  ■^jz.-fo.  -i  Uft  au.'. 
laaroda  the  lirerMm:^  W^  i^er*  '•azucrt^.  -jit  i;;.fiu^  uac  w.4ii-<-.n^ 
a  deyime  frME  J*ie  cTiriaa^  j-iti.  -/  u*  Aju^T-^-aa.  •axtxyrs^.  xa:  «t  » 


bw    b-j}fC  w 


wij-.i  28-7  -ntttrj  -.f  '^Ateat.-t 

leMed  ma  tia  fived-.a.  t/  >''.<n£  A£>Vf». 

taea.7  «tf  HMUipj  MmaiM.  uatatul  wmc  MM 
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on  this  service,  the  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  with  t^n  companies  of  gren- 
adiers, ten  of  light-infantry,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  field-artillery. 
These  troops,  crossing  the  narrow  bay  interjected  between  Boston  and  the 
American  position,  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  and  immediately  formed  in 
order  of  battle ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Americans,  undaunted  by  this 
demonstration,  and  with  spirit  er&ted  to  the  utmost  height,  firmly  waited 
tl^e  attack,  they  refrained  from  advancing  till  the  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Boston.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  a 
oody  of  their  countrymen,  commanded  by  Grenerals  Warren  and  Pomroy ; 
and  the  troops  on  the  open  ground,  tearing  up  some  adjoining  post  and 
rail  fences,  and  fixing  the  stakes  in  two  parallel  lines  before  them,  filled 
up  the  space  between  with  new-mown  grass,  and  formed  for  themselves  a 
cover  from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy.  Collecting  all  their  courage,  and 
undepressed  by  the  advantage  which  their  adversaries  derived  from  the  ' 
audacity  of  assault,  they  stood  prepared  for  an  efibrt  which  should  yield 
their  countrymen,  if  not  victorious  liberty,  at  least  a  memorable  example 
of  what  th^  ivuve  and  the  free  can  do  to  achieve  it. 

The  BritibA  troops,  strengthened  now  by  the  arrival  of  the  second 
detachment,  and  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward  to  the  conflict,  having 
the  light-infantry  on  the  right  wing  commanded  by  General  Howe,  and  the 
grenadiers  on  the  left  conducted  by  Greneral  Pigot ;  the  former  to  attack 
the  American  lines  in  fiank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in  front.  The 
attack  was  begun  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  field-pieces  and  howitzers ;  the 
troops  advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at  short  intervals  to  allow  time  for  the 
artillery  to  produce  effect  on  the  works  and  on  the  spirits  of  their  defend- 
ers. During  their  advance.  General  Gage,  who  surveyed  the  field  of 
battle  from  Copp's  Hill,  caused  the  battery  at  this  place  to  bombard  and ' 
set  fire  to  the  village  of  Charlestown,  situated  beneath  the  position  of  thftiB 
Americans,  whom,  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  he  expected  to  annayW^ 
by  the  conflagration.  Charlestown,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  a  handsome  and  flourishing  village,  containing 
about  four  hundred  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  was  quickly  enveloped 
in  a  blaze  of  destruction ;  but  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind,  occurring  at 
this  crisis,  carried  the  smoke  to  a  quarter  which  neither  sheltered  the 
approach  of  the  British  nor  occasioned  inconvenience  to  the  Americans. 
The  conflagration  added  a  horrid  grandeur  to  the  interesting  scene  that 
was  now  unfolding  to  the  eyes  of  a  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  who, 
thronging  all  the  heights  of  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  awaited,  with 
throbbing  hearts,  the  approaching  battle.  The  American  troops,  having 
permitted  Howe's  division  to  approach  unmolested  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  their  works,  then  poured  in  upon  them  such  a  deadly  and 
confounding  fire  of  small  arms,  that  the  British  line  was  broken  in  an 
Bstant,  and  fell  precipitately  back  in  headlong  rout  towards  the  landings 
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place.  This  disorder  was  repaired  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  offi* 
eeis,  who  again  brought  up  the  repulsed  troops  to  the  attack ;  but  the 
Americans,  renewing  their  fire  with  a  precision  of  aim  derired  from  their 
habits  of  life,  and,  imexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  conduct  of  any  former 
battle  fought  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  again  spread  such  car- 
nage through  the  hostile  ranks,  that  the  British  were  a  second  time  driven 
back  in  complete  confusion.  At  this  critical  juncture.  General  Clinton, 
arriving  upon  the  field  from  Boston,  aided  the  efforts  of  Howe  and  the 
other  ofiicers  in  rallying  the  disheartened  troops,  who  with  some  difficulty 
were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  Americans  had  been  but 
scantily  supplied  with  cartridges,  partly  from  an  overstrained  attention  to 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  an  article  urgently  needed  and  sparingly 
possessed  by  their  countrymen,  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  counsels  of 
some  old  provincial  officers,  whose  ideas  of  battle, were  derived  from  their 
experience  in  hunting,  and  in  the  system  (very  similar  to  that  employment) 
of  Indian  war&re,  and  who  insisted,  that,  as  every  shot  ought  to  kill  a 
man,  so  to  give  the  troops  any  more  ammunition  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  inflict  on  the  enemy  a  loss  that  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat,  was 
to  tempt  them  to  neglect  accuracy  of  aim  and  throw  their  fire  away.  To 
the  discredit  of  this  counsel,  the  powder  of  the  Americans  now  began  to 
fid],  and  consequently  their  fire  to  slacken.  The  British  at  the  same  time 
brought  some  of  their  cannons  to  bear  upon  the  position  of  the  Americaos, 
and  raked  the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end  to  end  ;  the  fire  from  the 
ships,  batteries,  and  field-artillery  was  redoubled;  and  the  redoubt,  attacked 
on  three  sides  at  once  with  impetuous  valour,  was  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Yet,  so  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  its  defenders,  that, 
even  aAer  their  officera  had  commanded  a  retreat,  they  continued  to  fight 
till  the  redoubt  was  half  filled  with  the  assailants. 

During  these  operations,  Pigot's  division  was  attempting  to  force  the  left 
point  of  the  breastwork,  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  fiank  of  the  Ame- 
rican line ;  but  while  his  troops  advanced  with  signal  intrepidity,  they  were 
received  with  unyielding  firmness  and  determination.  The  Americans  in. 
diis  quarter,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their  fire  until  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in  their  shot  with  such  well-directed 
aim  as  to  mow  down  the  advancing  troops  in  whole  ranks  at  every  volley. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breastwork  also  was  necessa- 
rily abandoned.  And  now  the  Americans,  beaten,  but  unsub4ued,  had  to 
perform  their  retreat  over  Charlestown  Neck,  which  was  completely  raked 
by  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  man-of-war  and  of  two  floating  batteries ;  but, 
great  as  was  the*  apparent  danger,  the  retreat  was  accomplished  with  incon- 
adorable  loss.  The  British  troops  were  too  much  exhausted,  and  had  suf- 
fered too  severely,  to  improve  their  dear-bought  victory  by  more  than  a 
■lere  show  of  pursuit.    They  had  brought  into  action  about  three  thousand  r 
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men,  ond  their  billed  and  woatided  atnonnled  to  one  ihonsond  and  fifty-four. 
The  niimbeT  of  Americana  engaged  icis  fifteen  hnndred,  and  their  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  amounted  lo  foBT  hundred  and  fifty-three.  They 
lost  some  gntlant  officers,  of  nhom  th«  moat  geneially  known  and  lamented 
WB8  Joseph  Warren,  n  young  physician  of  Boston,  lately  promoted  to  ths 
nnk  of  general  in  the  American  army,  and  who,  haring  ably  and  Bocceu- 
fully  animated  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  power  of  Britain,  now  gallantlj 
fell  in  the  first  battle  that  their  resistance  produced.  And  ihns  ended  b 
day  that  showed  loo  late  lo4he  infiatnated  politicians  of  Britain  how  gretttly 
they  had  underrated  the  arduous  difficulties  of  the  contest  they  proToked, 
and  how  cgregionsly  those  men  had  deceived  them  who  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  Amentan*  wovld  not  fight.  No  other  imaginable  result  of 
the  conflict  could  hiTe  been  more  unfaronnble  to  the  prospects  of  Britain, 
whose  troops,  neither  exhilarated  by  brilliant  riclory  nor  eiasperated  hy 
(lisgnicefal  defeat,  were  depressed  by  a  success  of  which  it  waa  eridenl 
that  a  few  more  such  instances  would  prove  their  ruin. 

The  second  Cmilinental  Congress  of  America  bad  assembled,  meimwhilB, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  when  Peyton  Randolph  was  agaht 
elected  president  hy  his  colleagues.  Hancock  produced  to  this  aasembtya 
collection  of  documentwy  eridence,  tending  to  prore,  thu,  in  the  skirmish 
«f  Lexington,  the  king's  troops  were  the  aggressors;  together  with  a  report 
of  the  pToc«edingB  of  the  ProviDcial  Congren  of  Maseachuaettv  on  that 
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oecasioD.  The  time  was  now  arriycd  when  the  other  proyinces  df 
weie  required  definitely  to  resolye,  and  unequiyocally  to  declare,  whethv' 
they  would  make  common  cause  with  the  New  England  States  in  actad 
war»  or,  ahandoning  them  and  the  object  for  which  they  had  fdl  so  long 
jointly  contended,  submit  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. The  congress  did  not  hesitate  which  part  of  the  alternative  to  em- 
brace, but  unanimously  determined,  [May  M,]  that,  as  hostilities  had  ac- 
tually commenced^iand  large  reinforcements  to  the  British  army  were  ex- 
pected^the  several  provinces  should  be  immediately  j9t</  in  a  state  of  defend  f 
adding,  however,  thatf  as  they  ardently  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the 
harmony  formerly  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies^ 
they  were  resolved,  for  the  promotion  of  this  desirable  object,  to  present 
once  more  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  king.  Yet  the  members 
of  this  body  perfectly  well  knew  that  the  king  and  his  ministera  and  par- 
liament not  only  d3nied  the  legality  of  their  assemblage  anj  their  right  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  America,  but  openly  denounced  them' as  a  sedi- 
tious and  traitorous  association ;  and  by  a  great  majonty  of  the  American 
people  the  sentiments  of  loyalty,  which  they  had  once  cherished  or  pro- 
fessed for  the  British  crown  and  empire,  were  now  extinguished,  and  either 
lost  in  oblivion  or  remembered  with  disdain.  But  it  is  a  general  practice 
of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  policy  of  governments,  to  veil  the  most  im- 
placable animosity  and  the  most  decisive  martial  purpose  under  a  show  of 
professions  more  than  ordinarily  forbearing  and  pacific  ;  nor  can  any  pro- 
clamation be  more  ominous  of  violence,  than  that  in  which  a  kingdom  or 
commonwealth  judges  it  expedient  to  vaunt  its  own  moderation.  Massa- 
chusetts, having  informed  the  Congress  of  her  destitution  of  regular  govern- 
ment, and  solicited  advice  for  the  remedy  of  this  defect,  received  in  answer 
the  counsel,  that  the  freeholdera  should  elect  the  members  of  a  representa- 
tive Assembly ;  that  these  representatives  should  appoint  counsellors ;  and 
that  the  representatives  and  counsellors  should  together  provisionally 
exercise  the  powers  of  government.  This  counsel  was  straightway  em- 
braced. Equal  efiicacy  attended  a  recommendation  addressed  to  all  the 
colonies,  that  they  should  appoint  committees  of  general  safety  to  guard  and 
administer  the  public  interest  during  the  occasional  recess  of  the  provincial 
assemblies. 

Besides  their  second  petition  to  the  king,  the  Congress  renewed  their 
applications  to  Canada  and  other  places,  and  published  an  admirable 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  last  com- 
position, the  British  p^ple  were  addressed  with  the  endearing  appellations 
of  **  Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Brethren ;"  and  entreated,  by  these  and 
every  other  of  the  ties  which  bound  the  two  nations  together,  seriously  to 
receive  and  consider  the  present  and  probably  final  attempt  to  prevent 
their  dissolution*    After  again  recapitulating  former  injuries,  and  recouni 
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lag  the  recent  acts  of  hoetility  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  American  nfe 
and  property,  they  demanded  if  the  descendants  rf  JBritons  could  tamefy 
submit  to  this ?  ''No  l"  they  added, ''  we  never  will !  While  we  rereie 
the  IT  ^mory  of  our  gallant  and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  surrender 
■thof  'lorious  privileges  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered. 
A/  at  your  fleets  and  armies  can  destroy  our  towns  and  ravage  omr 

^  ^ese  are  inconsiderable  objects,*— tilings  of  no  moment  to  men 

ms  glow  with  the  ardour  of  liberty.    We  i^  retire  beyond  the 
tr  navy;  and,, without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necea- 
foint^  enjoy  a  luxury  which,  from  that  period,  you  will  want,^— the 

luxury  ot  4^  ^g  free.  Our  enemies  charge  us  with  sedition.  In  what 
does  this  sedition  consist?  In  our  refusal  to  submit  to  unwarrantaUe  acta 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  7  If  so,  show  us  a  period  in  your  history  in  which 
you  have  not  been  equally  seditious.  We  are  reproached  with  harbouring 
the  project  of  independence ;  but  what  have  we  done  that  can  warrant 
this  reproach?  Abused,  insulted,  and  contemned,  we  have  carried  our 
dutiful  petitions  to  the  throne ;  and  we  have  applied  to  yotir  justice  for 
relief.  What  has  been  the  sfuccess  of  our  endeavours  ?  The  clemency  of 
our  sovereign  is  unhappily  diverted ;  our  petitions  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity ;  our  pmyers  answered  by  insults.  Our  application  tp  you  remains 
unnoticed,  and  leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your  wanting 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  us.  Even  under  these  circumstances, 
what  measures  have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  independence?  Haoe 
we  called  in  the  aid  of  those  foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your 
grandeur?  Have  we  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  your  troops, 
and  hasted  to  destroy  them  before  they  were  reinforced  ?  Have  not  we 
permitted  them  to  receive  the  succours  we  could  have  intercepted  ?  Let 
not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  you  that  in  this  we  were  influenced 
by  fear  or  any  other  unworthy  motive  1  The  lives  of  Britons  are  still  dear 
to  us.  When  hostilities  were  commencedy— when,  on  a  late  occasion,  we 
were  wantonly  attacked  by  your  troops,  though  we  repelled  their  assaults 
and  returned  their  blows,  yet  we  lamented  the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to 
inflict ;  nor  have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  at  a  victory  over  Englishmen." 
Afler  reminding  the  British  people  that  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  Ame- 
rica would  be  only  a  prelude  to  its  eclipse  in  Britain,  they  concluded  in 
these  terms: — ^''A  cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours.  Ere  this 
reaches  yon,  it  may  probably  burst  upon  us.  Let  us,  then,  (before  the 
remembrance  of  former  kindness  be  obliterated,)  once  more  repeat  these 
appellations  which  are  ever  grateful  to  our  ears^-^Iel  us  entreat  Heaven  to 
avert  our  ruin,  and  the  destruction  that  threatens  our /riemb,  breihrent  n^d 
eountrymen^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athmtic." 

Aware  that  a  great  deal  of  discontent  existed  in  Ireland,  the  Congreas 
conceived  the  hope  of  rendering  this  sentiment  condociYe  to  the  maltiplie»- 
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tion  of  their  own  parttsona  and  the  embarraasment  of  (be  British  court ;  Bnd 
to  this  end  in  theit  address  to  Ireland  they  alluded  to  the  post  oppression 
Bud  pTeseot  opportunities  of  this  people  with  a  politic  show  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  calculated  at  once  to  fomeni  agitation  among  them,  and  to 
attach  to  themselves  the  numcroua  bands  of  Irish  emigrants  who  had 
resnrled  nna  still  continued  to  resort  to  the  American  provinces.  "The 
icnocenl  and  oppressed  Americans,"  they  declared,  "  oaiuraJly  desire  the 
■ympalby  and  goodwill  of  n  humane  and  virtuous  people  who  theniBelvea 
have  suffered  under  the  rod  of  the  same  oppressor," 

Having  thus  made  their  last  appeals  to  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Congress  proceeded  to  organize  their  military  force,  and  issued 
bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  Spanish  milled  doUara  (for 
the  redemption  of  which  the  confederated  colonies  were  pledged)  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  military  establishments  and  operations.  Articles.of 
war  for  the  regolation  of  the  continental  army  were  framed;  measures 
were  pursued  for  the  enlistment  of  regiments ;  and  a  declaration  or  mani* 
fesio  was  published,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  recourse  to 
urns,  and  withal  protesting  that  American  resistance  would  end  as  soon  as 
American  wrongs  were  redressed. 

A  battalion  of  artillery  was  formed,  and  the 

coniiiiand  of  it  intrusted  to  Henry  Knox,  b 

e  of  Boston,  whom  the  force  of  his  genius 

and  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  taste  and  studies 

had  already  qualified  to  sustain  the  part  of  an 

mpUshed   master  of  the  art  of  war,  and 

whose  successful   exertions   in  the  sequel  to 

mpnive  the  American  ordnance  and  artillery 

excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  most 

mplished  officers  of  Europe.     la  all  the 

enlistment  of  troops  was  promoted 

oxHTMALjTN., ■■  ''y  '^^  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament, 

which  deprived  many  of  the    inhabitants  of 

America  of  their  usual  employments  and  means  of  subsistence. 

The  nomination  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces  was  the 
next,  and  tiol  the  least  important  measure  which  demanded  from  the  Con- 
gress the  united  exercise  of  its  wisdom  and  authority.  Its  choice  (and 
never  was  choice  more  happily  directed)  fell  upon  George  Washington, 
whom  previous  scenes  have  already  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  and 
whose  services,  especially  in  Braddock's  campaign,  had  been  always  the 
more  fondly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  from  the  flattering  contrast 
they  suggested  between  British  rashness  and  misconduct,  and  American 
■kill,  foresight,  and  energy.  The  deputies  of  the  New  England  states, 
■  tm  Kquainted  with  the  achievcmenia  and  character  of  >Washington  than 
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the  people  of  the  southern  proyince8«  and  wannly  admiring  their  own 
officers,  would  willingly  have  conferred  this  high  dignity  upon  one  of 
them ;  and  Putnam,  Ward,  and  several  others  were  named  as  candidates ; 
but  the  partisans  of  these  officers,  perceiving  that  Washington  possessed  a 
majority  of  suffrages,  and  that  his  was  the  name  the  most  widely  spread 
abfoad  in  America,  forbore  a  vain  opposition,  and  promoted  the  public  con- 
fidence by  uniting  to  render  the  election  unanimous.  [June  15.]  Of  the 
other  officers  who  had  been  proposed,  some,  though  iMiabitants,  were  not 
natives  of  America ;  and  some  had  distinguished  themselves  by  undis- 
guised and  headlong  zeal  for  American  independence.  None  of  them 
possessed  the  ample  fortune  of  Washington,  who,  in  addition  to  this  advan- 
tage and  to  the  claim  arising  from  previous  services,  was  a  native  Ame- 
rican ;  and  though  a  firm  friend  of  American  liberty,  yet  moderate  in  his 
relative  views  and  language,  and  believed  still  to  cherish  the  hope,  or  at 
kast  the  wish,  of  reconcilement  with  the  parent  state.  In  conferring  the 
supreme  command  on  him,  the  partisans  of  conciliation  meant  to  promote  a 
friend,  and  the  partisans  of  independence  hoped  to  gain  one.  Nature  and 
fortune  had  singularly  combined  to  adapt  and  to  designate  this  individual 
for  the  distinguished  situations  which  he  now  and  aflerwards  attained,  and 
the  arduous  duties  they  involved.  A  long  struggle  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  against  continual  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,— the 
command  of  a  clumsy,  ill-organized  provincial  militia,  prouder  of  being  free 
citizens  than  effective  soldiers,  and  among  whom  he  had  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  restraints  of  discipline^— obliged  with  minute  labour  and  con- 
stant activity  to  superintend  and  give  impulsion  to  every  department  of  the 
service  over  which  he  presided,  to  execute  as  well  as  order,  to  negotiate, 
conciliate,  project,  command,  and  endure ; — there  could  not  have  been  a 
better  preparatory  education  for  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
motley,  ardent,  and  untrained  levies  that  constituted  at  present  the  army 
of  America.  His  previous  functions  and  exertions,  arduous  rather  than 
splendid,  excited  respect  without  envy,  and,  combined  with  the  influence 
of  his  character  and  manners,  qualified  him  to  exercise  command  and  pre- 
pared his  countrymen  to  brook  his  ascendency.  The  language  and 
deportment  of  this  truly  great  man  were  in  general  remarkably  exempt 
from  every  strain  of  irregular  vehemence  and  every  symptom  of  indeUbo* 
late  thought ;  disclosing  an  even  tenor  of  steadfast  propriety,  an  austere 
but  graceful  simplicity,  sound  considerate  sense  and  prudence,  the  gravity 
of  a  profound  understanding  and  habitual  reflection,  and  the  tranquil 
grandeur  of  an  elevated  soul.  Of  this  moral  superiority,  as  of  all  human 
Tirtue,  part  was  the  fruit  of  wise  discipline  and  resolute  self-control ;  for 
Washington  was  naturally  passionate  and  irritable,  and  had  increased 
the  vigour  and  authority  of  every  better  quality  of  his  mind  by  the  con« 
quest  and  subjection  of  those  robeUioua  elements  of  its  composition.   Cahiiv 
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modest,  and  leaerved,  yet  dignified^  intrepid,  inflexibly  firm,  and  perseyer- 
ing;   inde&tigably  industrious  and  methodical;'  just,  yet  merciful  and 
kamaiie ;  frugal  and  calculating,  yet  disinterested ;  circumspect,  yet  enter- 
prising ;   aerioQS,  yirtuous,  consistent,  temperate,  and  sincere, — his  moral 
poitiaitare  displays  a  blended  variety  of  excellence,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  predominant  lustre  to  any  particular  grace,  except  perhaps  a 
grave  majestic  composure.     Ever  superior   to  fortune,  he  enjoyed  her 
Bttifes  with  moderation,  endured  her  frowns  with  serenity,  and  showed 
UiDself  alike  in  victory  forbearing,  and  in  defeat  undaunted.    No  danger 
or  difficulty  could  disturb  his  equanimity,  and  no  disaster  paralyze  his 
eneigy  or  dishearten  his  confidence.    The  same  adverse  vicissitude  that 
would  have  drained  an  ordinary  breast  of  all  its  spirit  served  but  to  call 
forth  new  streams  of  vigour  from  Washington's  generous  soul.     His  coun- 
teoaooe  and  general  aspect  corresponded  with  the  impression  produced  by 
his  diaiacter.     Fixed,  firm,  collected,  and  resolved,  yet  considerately  kind, 
it  seemed  composed  for  dignity  and  high  exploit.     A  sound  believer  in  the 
divine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  was  punctual  and  devout  in  discharging 
eveiy  public  and  private  office  of  Christian  piety.     Perhaps  there  never 
WIS  another  man  who  trod  with  more  unsullied  honour  the  highest  ways 
of  glory,  or  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  exercised  an  influence 
ID  powerful  and  so  beneficial  on  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation.     That  he 
was  childless  was,  considering  his  situation,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it 
obstructed  the  jealousies  that  might  have  impaired  the  public  confidence, 
and  &cilitated  the  disinterested  purpose  of  declining  all  emolument  for  his 
services^ — a  purpose  declared  in  the  modest  yet  firm  and  resolute  speech 
IB  which  he  accepted  the  commission  now  conferred  on  him  by  his  col- 
letgoes  in  Congress.    This  assembly  assured  him  that  they  would  support 
mti  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and,  with  a  studied  con- 
fiirmicy  to  the  language  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  seasons  of  public  danger, 
iMtmcled  him,  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  trust  he  had  received,  to  make 
k  his  especial  care  that  the  liberties  of  America  receive  no  detriment* 
Departing  to  assume  the  exercise  of  his  function,  [July  2,]  Washington 
imd,  on  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  British  army,  in  two  divi- 
aioBSfhad  intrenched  itself  on  Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Neck,  adjoin- 
mg  to  Boston,  where  it  was  still  blockaded  by  the  American  forces  who 
occupied  both  sides  of  the  river  Charles.     About  two  months  afterwards, 
Qeneial  Gage  embarked  for  England,  and  the  conunand  of  the  Britidi 
devolved  on  Sir  William  Howe. 
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WASHINGTON,  on  hU  arriTalBtthe  camp,  had  found  (he 
inowledged)  the  materials  for  a  good  army,  but  asaem- 
I  bled,  rather  ihui  combined,  and  in  a  state  of  the  crudest 
I  compusiiion.  Never  was  a  mihtaiy  commander  beaet  by 
I  greater  or  more  perplexing  varieCy  of  counteractions. 
The  itoopa  having  been  separately  raised  by  Ae  various  provincial  govern- 
ments, no  uniformity  existed  among  the  regiments.  Animated  by  the 
spirit  of  that  liberty  for  which  they  were  preparing  lo  fight,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline,  they  neither  felt  the  inclination  nor  appreciated  the 
importance  of  subjection  to  military  rules.  Every  one  was  more  forward 
lo  adviae  and  to  command  than  to  obey,— forgetful  that  independence  must 
be  securely  acquired  before  it  can  be  safely  enjoyed,  and  unaware  that 
liberty,  to  be  gained  by  battle,  must  be  preceded  by  submission,  nearly 
mechanical,  to  the  atemeat  restraint  of  absolute  authority.  In  many  of  the 
tegimenCs  the  officers  had  been  elected  by  their  troops,  whose  aufl'rage.B  too 
oflen  were  gained  by  a  show  of  enthusiastic  confidence  which  waa  mia- 
taken  for  genius  and  valour,  and  of  furious  zeal  for  American  hberty 
which  not  less  erroneously  was  supposed  the  certaia  test  of  pure  honour, 
generous  virtue,  and  sound  patnotiam.  In  other  cases,  il  proved,  that 
when  a  regiment  was  in  process  of  eonstilntion,  the  men  elected  only 
tboae  for  officers  who  conaeoted  to  throw  their  pay  into  a  joint  stock,  ftom 
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ifUch  all  the  memben  of  the  regimental  body,  officers,  drummers,  and 
prifmtesy  drew  equal  shares.  These  defects  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
aident  seal  and  stubborn  resolution  of  the  troops,  and  the  strong  ^rsuasion 
they  cherished  of  the  justice  and  glory  of  their  country's  cause.  When 
the  last  speech  of  the  British  monarch  to  his  Parliament  was  circulated  in 
the  camp,  it  produced  i^  violent  burst  of  universal  indignation,  and  was 
pnhfticly  burned  by  the  soldiers  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.  They  expunged  at  the  same  time  from  their 
standards  every  emblem  appropnate  to  the  British  crown,  and  adopted  a 
flig  variegated  with  thirteen  coloured  stripes,  in  allusion  to  the  number  ci 
the  confederated  provinces.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  due  subordi* 
■ation  in  the  American  camp  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  shortness  of 
the  terms  for  which  the  regiments  were  enlisted,  none  of  which  were  to 
eadare  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Nor  w&s  it  long  before  Washington, 
IB  addition  to  his  other  embarrassments,  made  the  alarming  discovery,  that 
his  troops  laboured  uiider  a  deficiency  of  bayonets,  and  that  all  the  powder 
ia  his  possession  was  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  each  man  with  nine  car- 
tridges. By  the  exertion  of  consummate  address,  and  with  a  magnanimous 
aaen&ee  of  his  own  reputation  to  his  country's  interest,  he  succeeded  in 
concealing  these  dangerous  deficiencies  both  from  the  enemy  and  from  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  American  people,  some  of  whom,  with  audacious 
absurdity  and  injustice,  imputed  to  him  a  wilful  forbearance  to  destroy  the 
British  forces,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  his  own  importance  at  the  head 
of  the  American  army.  Destitute  of  tents,  a  great  portion  of  this  army 
was  lodged  in  scattered  dwellings,  a  circumstance  unfavourable  equally  to 
discipline  and  to  promptitude  of  operation.  There  was  no  commissary- 
general,  and  consequently  no  systematic  arrangement  for  obtaining  provi- 
Bons.  A  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  efllect 
of  the  non-importation  agreements.  There  was  besides  a  lack  of  engineers, 
snd  a  deficiency  of  tools  for  the  construction  of  works.  The  American 
Slates  were  unaccustomed  to  combined  exertion,  which  was  farther 
obstructed  by  the  incompact  and  indefinite  frame  of  the  federal  league  into 
which  their  common  rage  and  danger  had  driven  them.  Practically  inde- 
peedent  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Congress,  and  little  acquainted  with 
each  other's  condition  and  resources,  the  provincial  governments  respect- 
ively indulged  too  often  a  narrow  jealousy  of  imposing  on  their  constituents 
a  disproportioned  share  of  the  general  burdens ;  and  from  inexperience,  in 
addition  to  other  causes,  their  operations  were  so  defective  in  harmony, 
that  stores  of  food,  clothing,  and  implements  of  war,  collected  for  the  army, 
sometimes  perished,  and  were  often  injuriously  detained  ly  neglect  of  the 
means  of  transporting  them  to  their  appointed  destination. 

Washington,  happily  qualified   to   endure   and   overcome   difficulties, 
frompdy  adopted  and  patiently  pursued  the  most  judicious  and  eflectual 
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metu  to  organize  the  tioopSi  to  fit  them  &a  combined  movemenU  and  active 
■errice,  and  lo  iUnduce  and  mature  arnngejneiite  for  securing  a  atrnd} 
flow  of  the  necessary  supplies.  Next  to  these  measures,  he  judged  the 
i»«alistment  of  the  army  the  most  interesting.  To  this  essential  object  he 
bad  early  solicited  the  attention  of  Congress,  who  appointed  a  committee  of 
its  members  to  repair  to  the  military  head-quaitets  at  Cambridge,  in  ordei 
to  consult  with  the  cohimander-in-chief  and  the  magistrates  of  the  New 
England  States  on  the  most  eligible  mode  of  preserring,  supporting,  and 
regulating  a  continental  army.  Recruiting  orders  were  issued  J  but  the 
progress  in  collecting  recruits  was  not  proportioned  to  the  public  exigence. 
Many  Americans,  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  indulged 
their  reluctance  to  the  toil  and  hardship  of  military  life  under  the  shelter 
of  a  fond  credulity  which  still  lingered  in  contempkiion  of  an  adjustmeol 
of  the  dispute  with  Britain  without  farther  bloodshed.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  when  all  the  original  troops  not  engaged  on  the  new  establish- 
ment were  disbanded,  there  had  been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776  httle 
more  than  nine  thousand  men.  An  earnest  recommendation  of  Washing- 
ton to  try  the  influence  of  a  batmty  was  at  length  acceded  to  by  the 
Congress,  (^January,  1776,]  and  during  the  winter  the  number  of  recruit! 
was  considerably  augmented.  Soon  afler  his  assumption  of  the  supreme 
command,  Washington  engaged  as  his  secretary  and  aid-de-camp,  Joseph 
Reed,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Pennsylrania,  and  latterly  a  determined 
adrocate  of  American  independence,  who  had  resigned  a  lucrative  forensie 
practice  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  lo  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  continental 
amy  in  Massachusetts.  In  his  new  functions  Reed  displayed  so  much 
valour  and  ability,  that,  on  the  promotion  of  Gates  in  the  present  year  to  a 
command  directed  against  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
lo  succeed  to  the  post  thereby 
vacated  of  adjutant^neial  of  the 
American  army. 

yEFORE  this  army  received  its  proper  military  organization, 
liscipline  had  slrenglbened  the  hands  of  the  officers,  they 
■e  obliged  to  supply  their  defective  power  by  the  influence 
of  their  own  eiampls  nnd  the  authority  of  their  personal  character. 
Passion  and  seal  had  coliecled  the  firstJeviesof  men.  But  passions 
spend  themselves,  and  leal  declines,  while  habits  of  discIpUne  abide ; 
and  though  they  render  the  character  of  an  army  much  less  romantic  and 
intermting,  they  mightily  incteaso  its  steadiness  and  vigour  as  an  eflirctira 
machine.  After  the  first  ardour  of  the  American  troops  was  somewhat 
•pent,  considerable  vices  and  disorders  brolci  out  among  them.  The  virtue, 
(and  it  was  very  great)  that  still  manifested  itself  in  their  ranks  vroa  the 
man  creditaUe  fnsa  ita  auperiori^  to  the  contagions  influertce  of  evil 
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cmBpfev  md  as  arising'  purely  Aroro  natural  character  and  sentiment,  a  id 

Ml  bom  that  professional  sense  of  honour  educated  by  the  habits  of  civil- 

iaed  aelioob  of  war.    Great  disadyantage  has  accrued  to  the  reputation  of 

the  American  troops  from  the  almost  intolemble  pressure  of  the  distren 

aid  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  in  some  of  the  works  thai 

leeord  their  campaigns,  the  virtue  they  long  exerted  in  resisting  tempta- 

tkns  to  mutiny  and  disorder  is  obscured  by  the  acts  of  pillage  and  desertion 

Is  which  the  extremity  of  sufiering  did  in  the  end  occasionally  impel  them. 

Never  before  had  there  arisen  in  the  world  a  war  so  universally  interesting 

to  mankind  as  the  revolutionary  warfare  between  Britain  and  America. 

Ualike  prior  wars,  its  incidents  were  instantly  recorded  by  numerous  pens 

and  extensively  circulated  with  the  minutest  detail.     Harsh  lines  and  fear 

tnvps  were  thus  preserved,  which  would  have  escaped  or  been  softened  ia 

t  more  distaiit  survey ;  and  circumstances  both  melancholy  and  disgusting, 

the  concomitants  of  every  war,  have  by  many  writers  and  readers  been 

regarded  as  almost,  if  not  entirely,  peculiar  to  the  war  of  the  American 

Revohition. 

The  conflicts  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  other  similar  encoun- 
ters that  signalized  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  tended  to  delude  the 
Aaiencans  with  very  exaggerated  notions  of  the  efficacy  of  their  militia, 
vhich  had  been  exhibited  in  situations  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  force  of 
this  description.  They  entertained  a  rooted  prejudice  against  troops  of  the 
bae,  and,  appreciating  the  example  of  Braddock  as  erroneously  as  that  uih 
foitonate  commander  had  appreciated  his  own  position,  they  cherished  the 
chimerical  hope  of  organizing  every  year  a  new  militia  force  capable  of 
withstanding  the  attack  of  a  regular  army.  The  prevalence  and  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  this  delusion  were  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
gmeral  panic  and  consternation  that  followed  the  first  victories  of  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  Britain  in  the  close  of  the  present  year.  It  was  a 
more  surprising  and  more  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Ameri* 
can  troops  and  people,  that  even  in  such  trying  circumstances  they  were 
sever  tempted  to  withdraw  the  generous  confidence  which  they  reposed  in 
tbeir  commanders,  but  invariably  displayed  a  noble  superiority  to  those 
Beta  suspicions  of  treachery  which  rage  and  vanity  so  readily  suggest  to 
utioBs  irritated  by  reverses  after  having  been  intoxicated  by  success.  A 
Qunerous  parly  in  the  Congress,  however,  continued  long  to  resist  the  for- 
oitkin  of  a  regular  army ;  and  even  when  this  could  no  longer  be  avoided, 
Aey  jealously  opposed  the  measures  that  were  necessary  to  the  improve- 
BKnt  of  its  military  habits  and  discipline.  "  God  forbid,"  they  exclaimed, 
*that  the  civic  character  should  be  so  far  lost  in  the  soldiera  of  our  army,  that 
tkey  should  cease  to  long  for  the  enjojrments  of  domestic  happiness.  Lai 
frequent  furloughs  be  granted,  rather  than  the  endearments  of  wives  and  chil- 
4sea  should  cease  to  allure  the  individuals  of  our  army  from  camps  to  farms.** 
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Daring  the  winter,  the  British  troops  that  occupied  Boston,  suffered 
great  privations  from  scarcity  of  food  and  of  fuel.  An  armament,  which 
their  commander  despatched  in  quest  of  provisions  to  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia, was  opposed  by  the  militia  of  this  province,  and,  after  some  sharp  en* 
counters,  finally  repulsed.  Washington  had  hitherto  found  ample  scope 
for  his  most  strenuous  activity  within  the  limits  of  his  own  encampment ; 
but  desirous  now  by  some  grand  and  important  *achievement  to  elevate  the 
spirits  of  his  army  and  country,  he  conceived  the  project  of  attacking  Boe* 
ton  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  might  seem  to  justify  an 
efibrt  so  critical  and  adventurous.  Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the 
coldest  portion  of  the  season  having  begun,  and  the  ice  becoming  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  support  the  troops,  he  was  disposed  to  undertake  that  enter- 
prise ;  but  deferred  it  with  reluctance  in  consequence  of  the  almost  unan^ 
mous  disapprobation  of  his  council  of  war.  The  effective  regular  force  of 
the  Americans  in  this  quarter  now  ampunted  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,r— in  addition  to  which,  the  commander-in-chief  called  into  active 
service  about  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts ;  and  with  these 
59rces  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Dorchester, 
whence  he  would  possess  the  power  of  inflicting  severe  annoyance  on  the 
British  soldiery  and  shipping  in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Boston.  ]^ 
assuming  this  position,  from  which  an  attempt  to  dislodge  him  by  the  enemy 
was  certain,  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  during  which  he  in- 
tended to  cross  with  a  part  of  his  forces  from  the  Cambridge  side  of  the 
river  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston ;  counting,  doubtless,  on  being  aided 
by  a  simultaneous  insurrection  of  the  citizens;  To  conceal  his  design,  by 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  British  army,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  their 
lines  was  commenced  one  evening  [March  2]  and  continued  during  the 
two  following  nights.  On  the  third  evening,  [March  4,]  immediately  after 
the  firing  began,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  American  forces  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Thomas,  proceeding  from  Roxbury,  took  silent  possea- 
sion  of  Dorchester  Heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably  hard, 
but  the  night  was  mild  ;  and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,  the  troops 
before  morning  advanced  their  works  so  far  as  to  cover  themselves  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  When  the  British,  at  break 
of  day,  [March  6,]  discovered  these  works,  magnified  to  their  view  by  the 
intervention  of  a  hazy  atmosphere,  they  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  gloomily  anticipated  a  repetition  of  the  carnage  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
**  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night,"  s^id  General  Howe,  "  than  my 
whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month." 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  abandon  the  town  or  instantly  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  from  Dorchester  Heights.  Howe,  with  more  enterprise  and 
energy  than  isually  characterized  his  military  policy,  decided  to  venture 
an  attack ;  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on  the  same  evening  of 
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two  dtoannd  chosen  troops  on  llii*  iniiMvtaiil  mai  buudoas  anrin.     IW 

Americana,  remarkiDg  this  demonstntjcm,  prc|HR«l  to  aLtde  tlw  i  iin  'iiMir 
with  a  lively  v»lonr,  which  was  inflamed  (o  the  utmost  rm^emaa  hr  WasV 
ingtoo's  seasonable  remark  lo  them,  that  this  was  the  asniTena.'j  cf  ihe 
Baiton  mattaere,  and  that  the  day  cf  trngeance  Tcr  their  slaofhtered 
countrymen  had  arrired.  But  the  royal  troops  were  hardlr  em!»rked  in 
the  transports,  when  a  tremendooa'slmm  arose,  and  the  fory  cf  the  ele- 
ments, intercepting  human  suife,  rendered  the  eiecntioo  of  Howe's  desi^ 
impracticahle.  A  British  councQ  of  war  was  assembled  the  next  morning, 
[Blorch  6,]  and  recommended  the  encoation  of  Boston  with  all  possibla 
^>eed.  Whether  from  the  nnrnerans  preparations  which  were  mjniaite,  or 
from  a  lingering  sentiment  of  shame  in  the  breast  of  the  British  commander 
some  delay  occurred  before  this  meavnir  was  carried  into  eflect.  Meanwhile, 
the  Americana  were  actirely  engaged  in  strengthening  and  extending  their 
works ;  and  od  the  moming  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  British  discorered 
a  breastwork  which  had  been  constmded  by  their  ent^miea  during  the  night 
al  Nook'i  Hill,  on  DMchester  Peninsula,  and  completely  commanded  Bo»- 
tcn  Neck,  and  the  sootlurn  quarters  of  the  town.  Delay  was  do  knger 
ctmsiatent  with  safety.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  selectoteD  of  the 
town  to  WaahingtOD,  intimatiog  that  Howe  was  multing  prepaiadoo  to  retire,, 
and  that  he  was  willmg  to  leave  the  town  undamaged,  provided  his  own 
retreat  were  amntdcMed.    Washington  declined  to  give  any  pledge  to  ihia 
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'efiecl,  bat  expressed  himself  in  temiB  that  tranquillized  hia  conntrymen  and 
the  British  commander.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  [March  18,] 
Ibe  discomfited  British  army,  amonnting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  and 
attended  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  were  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  under  sail  for  Hali- 
fax, in  Nova  Bcolia,  As  the  British  rear-guard  embarked,  Washington^  at 
the  head  of  his  successful  forces,  marched  into  Boston,  whose  remaining 
inhabitants  hailed  their  deliverance  and  deliverer  with  triumphant  joy.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  valuable  military  stores  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  victors  ;  and  a  British  vessel,  arriving  at  Boston  soon  aAei,  with  a  tardy 
reinforcement  to  the  fugitive  army,  was  forced  to  surrender  the  troops  she 
conveyed  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  American  Congress  testified  their  satis- 
faction with  this  exploit  by  a  forma)  resolve,  "  That  thanks  be  presented  to 
Oeneral  Washington,  and  (he  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for 
their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Beaton,  and 
that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  great  «Tent  and 
presented  to  bis  Excellency."  Shortly  al\er  the  depaitnte  of  the  British 
troops  from  the  town,  the  fortificattcm  of  its  harbour  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  v!  Boston,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Many  persons  (clergymen  as  well  ss  laymen)  aided  asvolunteers 
in  this  important  service  ;  and  only  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  who  took 
a  sharo  in  it,  received  wages  for  their  labour. 
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^  OLONEL  ARNOLD  having  begun  hia  mili- 
tary career  wilh  a  seriea  of  successes,  was 
urged  by  hia  native  impetuosity  to  project 
more  extensive  operationa.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Congresa,  strongly  arging  an  expedition 
into  Canada,  and  offenag  with  two  thousand 
men  to  reduce  the  whole  province.  In  his 
ardent  zeal  to  oppose  Oreot  Britain,  be  bad 
advised  ibe  adoption  of  offensive  war,  even 
before  Congress  had  organized  an  army  or 
■ppcrinted  a  single  nulitaiy  officer.  His  importunity  was  al  last  successful. 
■  shall  hereollerbe  related,  but  not  till  two  months  bad  elapsed  subsequent 
khii  first  proposition  of  conducting  an  expedition  against  Canada.  Such 
>u  the  incieaaing  fervour  of  the  public  mind  in  1776,  that  what,  in  tha 
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early  part  of  the  year,  was  deemed  xjolent  and  dangerousy  was  in  its  pro* 
gress  pronounced  both  moderate  and  expedient. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  king's  governor  in  Canada,  no  sooner  heard  that 
the  Americans  had  surprised  Ticondcroga  and  Crown  Point,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  Lake  Champkin,  than  he  planned  a  scheme  for  their  re- 
covery. Having  only  a  few  regular  troops  under  his  command,  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  co-operate  with  him,  but 
they  both  declined.  He  established  martial  law  that  he  might  compel  the 
inhabitants  to  take  arms.  They  declared  themselves  ready  to  defend  the 
province,  but  refused  to  march  out  of  it,  or  to  commence  hostilities  on  their 
neighbours.  Colonel  Johnston  had,  on  the  same  occasion,  repeated  con- 
ferences with  the  Indians,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  them  to  take  up 
the  hatchet,  but  they  steadily  refused.  In  order  to  gain  their  co-operation, 
he  invited  them  to  feast  on  a  Bostonian,  and  to  drink  his  blood.  This,  in 
the  Indian  style,  meant  no  more  than  to  partake  of  a  roasted  ox  and  a  pipe 
of  wine,  at  a  public  entertainment,  which  was  given  on  design  to  influence 
them  to  co-operate  With  the  British  troops.  The  colonial  patriots  afiected 
to  understand  it  in*  its  literal  sense.  It  furnished,  in  their  mode  of  explica- 
tion, a  convenient  handje  for  operating  on  the  passions  of  the  people. 

These  exertions  in  Canada,  which  were  principally  made  with  a  view  to 
recover  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  the  conunand  of  Lake  Champlain, 
induced  Congress  *to  believe  that  a  formidable  invasion  of  their  north-western 
frontier  was  intended,  from  that  quarter.  The  evident  tendency  of  the  Clue- 
bee  act  favoured  this  opinion.  Believing  it  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
British  ministry  to  attack  the  united  colonies  on  that  side,  they  conceived 
that  they  would  be  inexcusable  if  they  neglected  the  proper  means  for 
warding  oflT  so  terrible  a  blow.  They  were  also  sensible  that  the  only 
practicable  plan  to  efiect  this  purpose,  was  to  make  a'  vigorous  attack  upon 
Canada,  while  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  unexpected  impression.  Their 
success  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had  already  paved  the  way  for 
this  bold  enterprise,  and  had  broken  down  the  fences  which  guarded  the 
entrance  into  that  province.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  sensible  that 
by  taking  this  step,  they  changed  at  once  the  whole  nature  of  the  war. 
From  defensive  it  became  ofl^nsive,  and  subjected  them  to  the  imputation 
of  being  the  aggressors.  They  were  well  aware  that  several  who  had 
espoused  their  cause  in  Britain,  would  probably  be  ofiended  at  this  mea- 
sure, and  charge  them  with  heightening  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the 
dispute.  They  knew  that  the  principles  of  resistance,  as  far  as  they  had 
hitherto  acted  upon  them,  were  abetted  by  a  considerable  party  even  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  to  forfeit  their  good  opinion,  might  be  of  great 
disservice.  Considerations  of  this  kind  made  them  weigh  well  the  import- 
ant step  before  they  ventured  upon  it.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  reflected 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  minority  in  parliament,  and  the  petitions  and  re* 
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of  the  merchaDto  in  Great  Britain,  had  produced  no  nolid  ad« 
tantagvs  in  their  &Tonr ;  and  that  they  had  no  chance  of  relief,  but  from 
dw  amilet  of  HeaTen  on  their  own  endeayours.  -The  danger  was  pressing. 
War  was  not  only  ineritable,  but  already  begun.  To  wait  till  they  were 
gBickod  by  a  formidable  force  at  their  backs,  in  the  very  instant  when  their 
stoioat  ezeitioos  would  be  requisite,  perhaps  insufficient,  to  protect  their  cities 
and  aeacoaat  against  an  iuTasion  from  Britain,  would  be  the  summit  of  foUy. 
The  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  justified  the  forestalL'ng  of  an  enemy.  The 
cofciniifit  mrgoed  that  to  prevent  known  hostile  intentions,  was  a  matter  of 
ielMefence ;  they  were  also  sensible  they  had  already  gone  such  lengths 
u  ooold  only  be  vindicated  by  arms ;  and  that  if  a  certain  degree  of  success 
did  not  attend  their  resistance,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  irritated 
gofemment,  and  their  moderation  in  the  single  instance  of  Canada  would 
be  an  unavailing  plea  for  indulgence.  They  were  also  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed, by  certain  information  that. the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  except 
the  noUene  and  the  clergy,  were  as  much  discontented  with  their  present 
system  of  government  as  even  the  British  settlers.  It  seemed  therefore 
probahfev  that  they  would  consider  the  provincials  mther  as  friends  than 
9a  enemies.  The  invasion  of  that  province  was  therefore  determined  upon, 
if  ibond  pncticable»  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  Canadians. 

Congress  had  committed  the  management  of  their  military  arrangements, 
in  this  northern  department,  to  Greneral  Schuyler  and  Greneral  Montgomery. 
While  the  former  remained  at  Albany,  to  attend  an  Indian  treaty,  the  latter 
vas  sent  forward  to  Ticonderoga,  with  a  body  of  troops  from  New  York 
lad  New  England.  Soon  after  reaching  Ticonderoga,  he  made  a  move- 
Bwot  down  Lake  Champlain.  Greneral  Schuyler  overtook  him  at  Cape  la 
Motte ;  from  thence  they  moved  on  to  Isle  aux  Noix.  About  this  time 
General  Schuyler  addressed  the  inhabitants,  informing  them  '*  that  the  only 
fiews  of  Congress  were  to  restore  to  them  those  rights  which  every  subject 
of  the  British  empire,  of  whatever  reh'gious  sentiments  he  may  be,  is  enti- 
tled to ;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  these  trusts  he  had  received  the  most 
positive  orden  to  cherish  every  Canadian,  and  every  friend  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  sacredly  to  guard  their  property.*'  The  Americans,  about  one 
IttoQsand  in  number,  effected  a  landing  at  St.  John's,  which  being  the  firat 
BritiBh  poet  in  Canada,  Jies  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  to  the 
loflhward  of  Ticonderoga.  The  British  piquets  were  driven  into  the  forU 
The  environs  were  then  reconnoitred,  and  the  fortifications  were  found  to 
be  mnch  stronger  than  had  been  suspected.  This  induced  the  calUng  of 
t  eoancil  of  war,  which  recommended  a  retreat  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  twelve 
miles  south  of  St.  John's,  to  throw  a  boom  across  the  channel,  and  to  erect 
weiks  for  its  defence.  Soon  after  this  event,  an  extreme  bad  state  of  health 
■dvced  General  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga,  and  the  command  de- 
volved OQ  General  Montgamery. 
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This  enteipriBiD^  officer  in  a  kw  diji . 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Jobn's,  and 
opened  a  battery  against  it  Animunitkin 
WBfl  so  scarce  that  the  siege  could  not  be 
carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  speedy 
success.  The  general  detached  a  small 
body  of  troops,  to  attempt  the  reduction  ol 
Fort  Chamblee,  only  six  miles  distant,  Sao- 
cesa  attended  this  enterprise.  ^  its  sur- 
render six  tons  of  gunpowder  were  obtained, 
which  enabled  the  general  to  prosecute  the 
siege  of  St.  John's  with  vigour.  The  garrison,  though  straitened  for  pro- 
visions, persevered  in  defending  themselves  with  unabated  foititnde. 
While  General  Montgomery  was  prosecuting  this  siege,  the  governor  of 
the  province  collected  at  Montreal  about  eight  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia 
and  Indians.  He  endeavoured  to  cross  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  thit 
force,  and  land  at  Lonqueil,  intending  to  proceed  thence  to  attack  the 
'besiegers  ;  but  Colonel  Warner,  with  three  hundred  green  mountain  boyt) 
and  a  four  pounder,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design.  The  gover- 
nor's party  was  sufiered  to  come  near  the  shore,  but  was  then  fired  upon 
with  such  eflect  as  to  make  them  retire  after  sustaining  great  loss. 

An  account  of  tbis'affiiir  being  communicated  to  the  garrison  in  St. 
John's,  Major  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  surrendered  on  receiving 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  By  these  it  was  agreed,  that  the  garri- 
son should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  that  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates  should  ground  their  arms  on  the  plain — the  officers  keep  their  side- 
arms,  and  their  firearms  be  reserved  for  them,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
garrison  should  retain  their  effects.  About  five  hundred  regulars  and  a 
hundred  Canadians  became  prisoners  to  the  provincials.  They  also 
aojuired  thirty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  mortars,  and  two  howitzers, 
and  about  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms.  Among  the  cannon  were 
many  brass  field-pieces,  an  article  of  which  the  Americans  were  nearly 
destitute. 

While  the  siege  of  St.  John's  was  pending.  Colonel  Allen,  who  was 
returning  with  about  eighty  men  from  a  tour  on  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  his  general,  was  captured  by  the  British  near  Montreal,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  in  that  condition  sent  to  England.  Major  Brown  proposed  that 
Colonel  Allen  should  return  to  Lonqueil,  procure  canoes,  and  cross  tbt 
river  St.- Lawrence,  a  litde  to  the  north  of  Montreal,  while  he  with  a  fnrce 
of  abont  two  hundred  men  crossed  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  The  fonnet 
crcesed  in  the  night,  but  the  latter  by  some  means  fiuled  on  his  p«ft. 
Co'onel  Allen  found  himself  the  next  morning  nnsnpported,  and  expoaed 
to   immediate  danger,  but,  nevertheless,  conrlndBd   on  fMJntiim'itg  Ui 
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grcAiid.  Genend  Carleton,  knowing  his  weakness,  marched  out  against 
Jiim  with  a  superior  force.  The  colonel  defended  himself  with  his  wonted 
himTeryt  but  being  deserted  by  scTeral  of  his  party,  and  having  lost  fi[\een 
of  bis  men,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-eight. 

After  the  reduction  of  St.  John's,  General  Montgomery  proceodod 
towards  Montrieal.  The  few  British'  forces  there,  unable  to  stand  their 
ground^  repaired  for  safety  on  board  the  shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping 
down  the  river ;  but  they  were  prevented  by  Colonel  Easton,  who  was 
stationed  at  the  point  of  Sorel  river,  with  a  number  of  continental  troops, 
some  cannon,  and  an  armed  gondola.  General  Prcscot,  who  was  on  board, 
with  several  officers,  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  privates,  Imving  no 
chance  of  escape,  submitted  to  be  prisoners  on  tenns  of  capitulation. 
Eleven  sail  of  vessels,  with  all  their  contents,  consisting  of  ammunition, 
provision,  and  intrenching  tools,  became  the  property  of  the  provincials. 
GrDvemor  Carleton  w&f,  r.bout  this  time,  conveyed  in  a  boat  with  muffled 
paddles,  by  a  secre'.  ^^r/  to  the  Three  Rivers,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec 
in  a  few  days. 

When  Montreal  <*/as  evacuated  by  the  troops,  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
General  Montgcirf  ry  for  a  capitulation.  He  informed  them,  that  as  they 
were  defenceless,  they  could  not  expect  such  a  concession ;  but  he  engaged 
upon  his  honour  to  maintain  the  individuals  and  religious  communities  of 
the  city,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  In  all  his  tranitactions,  he  spoke,  wrote,  and  acted 
with  dignity  and  propriety,  and  in  particular  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
libeftdity  and  politeness. 

Montreal,  which  at  this  time  surrendered  to  the  provincials,  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade,  and  contained  many  of  those  articles,  which,  from  tha 
operation  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  could  not  be  imported  into  any  of 
the  united  colonies.  From  these  stores  the  American  soldiers,  who  bed 
nitherto  sufiered  from  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  obtained  a  plentiful 
supply. 

Greneral  Montgomery,  after  leaving  some  troops  in  Montreal,  and  s^^nd* 
ing  detachments  into  different  parts  of  the  province  to  encourage  tbe  Csns^ 
dians,  and  to  forward  provisions,  advanced  towards  the  capital*  His  litlU 
army  arrived  with  expedition  before  Clnebec.  Success  had  bitberto 
crowned  every  attempt  of  General  Mcntgomery,  but,  nfAwitht:lsut4ig^  Ut 
situation  was  very  embarrassing* — ^Mucb  to  be  pitied  m  the  f^&utf  wfce 
having  been  bred  to  anns,  in  the  strict  discipline  fi  r^^hn  swwesp  m 
afterwards  called  to  coaunand  men  who  carry  with  them  the  sfiiril  ef  bm^ 
dom  into  the  field.  The  greater  pan  of  the  Asseriea&s,  <<kfi  m  w^ 
m  soUiers*  haring  never  sees  soy  serriee^  veie  i^mnm  44 
Md  bal  SeeUy  isiffmed  with  the  mbmj  Hem  ^4 
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and  discipline.  The  army  was  continental  in  name  and  pay,  but  in  no 
other  respect.  Not  only  the  troops  of  different  colonies  conceived  them- 
selves independent  of  each  other,  but,  in  some  instantes,  the  different  regi* 
ments  of  the  same  colony  were  backward  to  submit  to  the  orders  of 
officers  in  a  higher  grade  of  another  line.  They  were  also  soon  tired  of 
a  military  life.— Novelty  and  the  first  impulse  of  passion  had  led  them  to 
camp ;  but  the  approaching  cold  season,  together  with  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  incident  to  war,  induced  a  general  wish  to  relinquish  the  service. 
Though  by  the  terms  of  their  enlistment,  they  were  to  be  discharged  in  a 
few  weeks,  they  could  not  brook  an  absence  from  their  homes  for  that 
short  space  of  time.  '  The  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence,  which 
roused  Xhe  colonists  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  operated 
against  that  implicit  obedience  which  is  necessary  to  a  well-regulated 
army. 

Even  in  European  states,  where  long  habits  have  established  submission 
to  superiors  as  a  primary  duty  of  the  common  people,  the  difficulty  'of 
governing  recruits,  when  first  led  to  the  field  from  civil  occupations,  it 
great ;  but  to  exercise  discipline  over  freemen,  accustomed  to  act  only  from 
the  impulse  of  their  own  minds,  required  not  only  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  but  an  accommodating  spirit,  and  a  degree  of  patience  which  is 
rarely  found  among  officers  of  regular  armies.  The  troops  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  General  Montgomery,  were,  from  their  usual  habits^ 
averse  to  the  ideas  of  subordination,  and  had  suddenly  passed  from  domestic 
ease,  to  the  numberless  wants  and  distresses  which  are  incident  to  marchei 
through  strange  and  desert  countries.  Every  difficulty  was  increased  by 
the  short  term  for  which  they  were  enlisted.  To  secure  the  affections  of 
the  Canadians,  it  was  necessary  for  the  American  general  to  restrain  the 
appetites,  and  control  the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiery,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  military  harahness  was  dangerous,  lest  their  good  will  might  be 
forfeited.  In  this  choice  of  difficulties,  the  genius  of  Montgomery  sur- 
mounted many  obstacles.  During  his  short  but  glorious  career,  he  con- 
ducted with  so  much  prudence,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  we  ought 
to  admire  most,  the  goodness  of  the  man,  or  the  address  of  the  general. 

About  the  'Same  time  that  Canada  was  invaded,  in  the  usual  route  from 
New  York,  a  considerable  detachment  from  the  American  army  at  Cam- 
bridge was  conducted  into  that  royal  province  by  a  new  and  unexpected 
passage.  Colonel  Arnold,  who  successfully  conducted  this  bold  undertak- 
ing, thereby  acquired  the  name  of  the  American  Hannibal.  He  was  detached 
[[September  18]  with  a  thousand  men,  from  Cambridge,  to  penetrate  into 
Canada,  by  ascending  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  descending  by  the  Chaim- 
diere  to  the  river  8t.  Lawrence.  Great  were  the  difficulties  these  troops 
had  to  encounter  in  marching  by  an  unexplored  route  three  hundred  mika 
through  an  uninhabited  country.    In  ascending  the  Kennebeck,  they  wwi 
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CMiitmitly  obliged  to  work  upwards  against  an  impetuons  cnrrent.    They 
were  often  compelled,  by  cataracts  or  other  impediments,  to  land  and  to 
hanl  their  batteatuc  up  rapid  streams,  and  over  falls  of  rivers.    Nor  was 
their  march  by  land  mcNre  eligible  than  this  passage  by  water.    They  had 
deep  swamps,  thick  woods,  difficult  mountains,  and  craggy  precipices 
•kemaiiTely  to  encounter.    At  some  places  they  had  to  cut  their  way 
Ibr  miles  together  through  forests,  so  embarrassed  that  their  progress  was 
only  four  or  five  miles  a  day.    The  constant  fatig^ue  caused  many  men  to 
Ul  skk.     One-third  of  the  number  which  set  out,  were,  from  want  of  ne« 
ceasaries,  obliged  to  return  ;  the  others  proceeded  with  unabated  fortitude 
and  constancy.     Provisions  grew  at  length  so  scarce  that  some  of  the  men 
est  their  dogs,  cartouch-boxes,  breeches,  and  shoes.     When  they  were  a 
bondred  miles  from  any  habitation  or  prospect  of  a  supply,  their  whole 
store  was  divided,  which  yielded  four  pints  of  flour  for  each  man.     AfVer 
tbey  had  baked  and  eaten  their  last  morsel,  they  had  thirty  miles  to  travel 
before  they  could  expect  any  farther  supply.    The  men  bore  up  under 
these  complicated  distresses  with  the  greatest  fortitude.    They  gloried  in 
the  hope  of  completing  a  march  which  would  rival  the  fame  of  similar  ex« 
peditioDs  undertaken  by  the  heroes  of  antiquity.     Having  spent  thirty-one 
diyt  in  traversing  a  hideous  wilderness,  without  ever  seeing  any  thing 
human,  they  at  length  reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada.    They  were 
there  well  received,  and  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
eomfort.     The  Canadians  were  struck  with  amazemeht  when  they  saw 
tbia  armed  force  emerging  from  the  wilderness.     It  had  never  entered  their 
conceptions  that  it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  traverse  such  immense 
wilds.    The  most  pointed  instructions  had  been  given  to  this  corp9,  to 
eoociliate  the  afiections  of  the  Canadians.     It  was  particularly  enjoined 
upon  them,  if  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  then  an  officer  in  one  of  the  British 
regiments  in  that  province,  should  fall  into  their  hands,  to  treat  him  with 
all  possible  attention,  in  return  for  the  great  exertions  of  his  father  in 
bebalf  of  American  liberty.    A  manifesto  subscribed  by  General  Washing- 
ton, which  had  been  sent  from  Cambridge  with  this  detachment,  was  cir- 
cakied  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.    In  this  they  wore  invited  to 
anange  themselves  under  the  standard  of  general  liKrty ;  and  they  were 
infomied  that  the  American  army  was  sent  into  the  province,  not  to  plunder 
bat  to  protect  them. 
While  Gieneral  Montgomery  lay  at  Montreal,  Colonel  Arnold  lay  at 
Levy,  opposite  Cluebec.  [November  8.]     Such  was  the  conster* 
of  the  garrison  and  inhalntants  at   his  unexpected  appearance^ 
iIm  had  not  the  river  intervened,  an  immediate  attack  in  the  first  sur* 
ime  and  coolbsion  might    have  been    successful.     The    bold    enter* 
fibe  of  one  American  army  marching  through  the  wilderness,  at  a  tune 
*kt  snocess  was  crowning  every  undertaking  of  another  invading  in  a 
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difierent  diiectica,  struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  those  Cimadiazis  who 
were  unjEriendly  to  the  designs  of  Congress.  The  embarrassments  of  the 
garrison  were  increased  by  the  absence  of  Sir  Guy  Qarleton.  That  gallant 
officer,  on  hearing  of  Montgomery's  invasion,  prepared  to  oppose  him  m 
the  extremes  of  the  province.  '  While  he  was  collecting  a  force  to  attack 
invaders  in  one  direction,  a  dif!erent  corps,  emerging  out  of  the  depths  of 
an  unexplored  wilderness,  suddenly  appeared  ^from  another.  In  a  few 
days  after  Colonel  Arnold  had  arrived  at  Point  Levy,  he  crossed  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  but  his  chance  of  succeeding  by  a  coup-de-main  was  in  that 
short  space  greatly  diminished.  The  critical  moment  was  past.  The 
panic  occasioned  by  his  first  appearance  had  abated,  and  solid  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  town  were  adopted.  The  inhabitants,  both  English 
and  Canadians,  as  soon  as  danger  pressed,  united  for  their  common  defence. 
^  Alarmed  for  their  property,  they  were  at  their  own  request,  embodied  for 
Its  security.  The  sailors  were  taken  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
and  put  to  the  batteries  on  shore.  As  Colonel  Arnold  had  no  artillery, 
after  parading  some  days  on  the  heights  near  duebec,  he  drew  off  his 
troops,  intending  nothing  more  until  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  than  to  cut 
off  supplies  from  entering  the  garrison. 

So  favourable  were  the  prospects  of  the  united  colonies  at  this  period, 
that  General  Montgomery  set  on  foot  a  regiment  of  Canadians,  to  be  in  the 
pay  of  Congress.  James  Livingston,  a^native  of  New  York,  who  had  long 
resided  in  Canada,  was  appointed  to  the  command  thereof,  and  several 
recruits  were  engaged  for  the  term  of  twelve  months.  The  inhabitants  on 
both  sides  of^tht  river  St.  Lawrence  were  very  friendly.  Expresses  in 
the  employ  of  the  Americans  went  without  molestation  backwards  and 
forwards,  between  Montreal  and  duebec.  Many  individuals  performed 
signal  services  in  favour  of  the  invading  army.  Among  a  considerable 
number,  Mr.  Price  stands  conspicuous,  who  advanced  6000/.  in  specie,  for 
their  use. 

Various  causes  had  contributed  to  attach  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
especially  those  of  the  inferior  classes,  to  the  interest  of  Congress,  and  to 
alienate  their  afiections  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  con- 
test was  for  Uberty.  and  there  is  something  in  that  sound,  captivating  to 
the  mind  of  man  in  a  state  of  original  simplicity.  It  was  for  the  colonies, 
and  Canada  was  also  a  colony.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  therefore 
supposed  to  be  for  their  common  advantage.  The  form  of  government 
lately  imposed  on  them  by  act  of  parliament,  was  far  from  being  so  free  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies,  and  was  in  many  respects  partica- 
burly  oppressive.  The  common  people  had  no  representative  share  in 
enacting  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  and  were  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  persons,  over  whom  they  had  no  constitutional  con* 
CroL    Distinctions  so  degrading  were  not  unobserved  by  the  native  Cana- 
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diansy  Init  W6re  more  obrious  to  those  who  had  known  the  privileges  en* 
joyed  in  the  neighbouring  proyinces.  Several  individuals  educated  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  with  the  high  ideas  of  liberty  inspired  by  their 
free  omstitutions,  had  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763« 
and  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  migrated  into  Canada.  Such 
sensibly  felt  the  difference  between  the  governments  they  had  left,  and  the 
arbitrary  constitution  imposed  on  them,  and,  both  from  principle  and  affec- 
tion, earnestly  persuaded  the  Canadians  to  make  a  common  cause  with  the 
anited  colonies. 

Though  motives  of  this  kind  induced  the  peasantry  of  the  country  to 
espouse  the  interest  of  Congress,  yet  sundry  individuals,  and  some  whole 
orders  of  men,  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 
The  legal  privileges  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  enjoyed  made  them 
areise  to  a  change,  lest  they  should  be  endangered  by  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  their  Proti  sta  t  neighbours.  They  used  their  influence 
in  the  next  world,  as  an  engin  to  operate  on  the  movements  of  the  pre- 
*  senL  They  refused  absolution  lo  such  of  theii  flocks  as  abetted  the  Ame- 
ricans. This  interdiction  of  the  joys  of  beavkn,  by  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  keys  of  it,  operated  powerfully  on  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  superstitious  multitude.  The  seigneurs  had  also  mununities 
unknown  in  the  other  colonies.  Such  is  the  fondness  for  power  in  every 
koman  breast,  that  revolutions  are  rarely  favoured  by  any  order  of  men 
vho  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  future  situation  will,  in  case  of  a 
change,  be  less  pre-eminent  than  before.  The  saga  :ious  General  Montgo- 
oery,  no  less  a  man  of  the  world  than  an  officer,  di&covered  great  address 
in  accommodating  himself  to  these  clashing  interests.  Though  he  knew 
the  part  the  popish  clergy  had  acted  in  opposition  to  him,  yet  he  conducted 
towuds  them  as  if  totally  ignorant  of  the  matter ;  and  treated  them  and 
their  religion  with  great  respect  and  attention.  As  far  as  he  was  autho- 
nzed  to  promise,  he  engaged  that  their  ecclesiastical  property  should  be 
secured,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  continued.  To  all  he  held 
ibith  the  flattering  idea  of  calling  a  convention  of  representatives,  freely 
choaen,  to  institute  by  its  own  will  such  a  form  of  government  as  they 
approred.  While  the  great  mind  of  this  illustrious  man  was  meditating 
sdiemes  of  liberty  and  happiness,  a  military  force  ^vas  collecting  and 
tnioing  to  oppose  him,  which  in  a  short  time  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life. 

At  the  time  the  Amecicalis  were  before  Montreal,  General  Carleton,  as 
hn  been  related,  escaped  through  their  hands  and  got  safe  to  Cluebec 
Bis  prcMOce  was  itself  a  garrison.  The  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents 
the  men  uader  his  command  to  make  the  most  determined  resist- 
Sooo  after  his  arrival,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth: 
*That  all  persons  liable  to  do  militia  duty,  and  residing  in  Cluebec,  who 
to  ann  in  conjuncti<m  with  the  royal  army,  should  in  four  days  quit 
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Cluebec  vith  their  families,  and  withdraw  themselves  fnim  ths  liiDits  of 
the  district  hj  the  first  of  December,  on  pain  of  being  treated  aftenmdi 
aa  spies  or  rebels."  All  who  were  unwilling  to  co-operale  with  the  Bri- 
tish army  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  remaining  inhabitants,  though  unused 
to  arms,  became  in  e  little  time  so  far  acquainted  with  them  as  to  be  rerjr 
lueful  in  defending  the  town.  They  supported  fatigues  and  submilted 
to  conuaand  with  a  patience  and  cheerfulness  that  could  not  be  exceeded 
by  men  familiarized  to  the  hardships  and  subordination  of  a  military  life. 

General  Montgomery  baring  eflected,  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  a  jnnctiaa 
with  ColoDel  Arnold,  commenced  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Upon  his  airiral 
before  the  town,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tbe  British  goremoTt  recommesdiog 
an  immediate  surrender,  to  prerent  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  stomu 
Though  the  flag  which  conreyed  this  letter  was  fired  upon,  and  all  com- 
inunication  refused.  General  Montgranery  found  other  means  to  conrey  • 
letter  of  the  same  tenor  into  the  garrison,  but  the  inflexible  firmness  jf  the 
gbrenor  could  not  be  moved  either  by  threats  or  dangers.    The  A 
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ioOB  sfttt  oommmced  a  bombudment  with  five  mnall  mortar*,  but  with 
wtxf  liltk  effboL  In  a  few  days  General  Montgomery  opened  a  rit-gtm 
htfteiy,  at  tfaa  distance  of  aeven  hundred  yards  from  the  walb,  but  hit 
Belal  wae  too  light  to  make  any  impresBion. 

I  The  news  of  Geneml  Montgomery's  success  in  Canada  had  filled  the 

eoloniee  with  e^qpectadons  that  the  conquest  of  duebec  would  soon  add 

fiedi  faiaCie  to  his  already  brilliant  fiime.    He  knew  well  the  consequences 

ef  popoJar  disappointment^  and  was  besides  of  opinion  that  unless  some* 

diiag  decisire  was  immediately  done,  the  benefit  of  his  preyious  acquisi* 

tioas  would  in  a  great  degree  be  lost  to  the  American  cause.    On  both 

scriomts,  he  was  stnmgly  impelled  to  make  every  exertion  for  satisfying 

ikt  expectations  and  promoting  the  interest  of  a  people,  who  had  honoured 

bm  with  so  great  a  share  of  their  confidence.    The  government  of  Great 

Brifaua,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Canada,  was  at  that  time  reduced  to 

the  single  town  of  Auebec.    The  astonished  world  tew  peaceable  colonists 

fnidedy  transfoiined  into  soldiers,  and  these  nuurching  through  unexplored 

wMetBticB,  and  extending  themselves  by  conquests,  in  the  first  moment 

sAer  they  had  assumed  the  profession  of  arms.    Towards  the  end  of  the 

yev,  the  tide  of  fortune  began  to  turn.  •  Dissensions  broke  out  between 

Coknei  Arnold  and  some  of  his  officets,  threatening  the  annihilation  of 

ditdphoe.    The  continental  currency  had  no  circulation  in  Canada,  and 

tfl  the  hard  money  furnished  for  the  expedition  was  nearly  expended. 

Difficokies  of  every  kind  were  daily  increasing.     The  extremities  of  fiitigue 

were  constantly  to  be  encountered.    The  American  general  had  not  a  suf- 

ficiest  nomber  of  men  to  make  the  proper  reliefs  in  the  daily  labours  they 

ssdemeat;  and  that  inconsiderable  number,  worn  down  with  toil,  was 

ooDstuitiy  exposed  to  the  severities  of  a  Canada  winter.    The  period  for 

vUck  a  great  part  of  his  men  had  enlisted,  being  on  the  point  of  expira* 

tioQ,  he  apprehended  that  they  who  were  entitled  to  it  would  insist  on 

tbor  discharge.    On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  staggering  the 

Ketoiatioo  of  the  garrison.     They  were  well  supplied  with  every  thing 

seceanry  for  their  defence,  and  were  daily  acquiring  additional  firmness. 

The  extremity  of  winter  was  fast  approaching.     From  these  combined 

circaiBilaDces,  General  Montgomery  was  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that 

the  aiege  should  either  be  raised,  or  brought  to  a  summary  termination. 

To  aCorm  the  place  was  the  only  feasible  method  of  effecting  the  latter 

porpose.     But  this  was  an  undertaking,  in  which  success  was  but  barely 

poMiUe.    Great  minds  are  seldom  exact  calculators  of  danger.    Nor  do 

ihey  nrinntely  attend  to  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  attainment  of 

their  objects.     Fortune,  in  contempt  of  the  pride  of  man,  has  ever  had  an 

inioence  in  the  success  or  failure  of  military  enterprises.     Some  of  the 

greatest  achievements,  of  that  kind,  have  owed  their  success  to  a  noble 

ipt  of  oommoQ  forms. 
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The  apper  part  of  Quebec  was  surrounded  with  very  strong  works* 
and  the  access  from  the  lower  town  was  excessively  difficult,  from  its 
almost  perpendicular  steepness*  General  Montgomery,  from  a  native 
intrepidity,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory,  overlooked  all  these  dangers, 
and  resolved  at  once  either  to  carry  the  place  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Trusting  much  to  his  good  fortune— confiding  in  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
and  their  readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead—and  depending 
somewhat  on  the  extensiveness  of  the  works,  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
town  by  escalade. 

The  garrison  of  duebec  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  ^fieen  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  of  which  eight  hundred  were  militia,  and  four  hundred  and  fiAy 
w/ere  seamen,  belo^iging  to  the  king's  frigates,  or  merchant  ships  in  the* 
harbour.  The  rest  were  marines,  regulars,  or  Colonel  Maclean's  new 
raised  emigrants.  The  American  army  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred 
men. .  Some  had  been  left  at  Montreal,  and  near  a  third  of  Arnold's 
detachment,  as  has  been  related,  had  returned  to  Cambridge. 

Greneral  Montgomery  having  divided  this  little  force  into  four  detach- 
ments, ordered  two  feints  to  be  made  against  the  upper  town,  one  by 
Colonel  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  th^  Canadians,  against  St.  John's  Gate ; 
and  the  other  by  Major  Brown,  against  Cape  Diamond,  reserving  to  him* 
self  and  Colonel  Arnold  the  two  principal  attacks  against  the  lower  town. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  [December  31,3  ^neral  Montgomery 
advanced  against  the  loiyet  town.  He  passed  the  first  barrier,  and  was 
just  opening  to  attack  the  second,  when  he  was  killed,  together  with  his 
aide-de-camp.  Captain  John  McPherson,  Captain  Cheesman,  and  some 
others.  This  so  dispirited  the  men,  that  Colonel  CampbeU,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  thought  proper  to  draw  them  off.  In  the  mean  time 
Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  passed 
through  St.  Roques,  and  approached  near  a  two-gun  battery,  without  being 
discovered.  This  he  attacked,  and  though  it  was  well  defended,  carried 
it,  but  with  considerable  loss.  In  this  attack  Colonel  Arnold  received  a 
wound,  which  made  it  necessary  to  carry  him  off  the  field  of  battle.  His 
party,  nevertheless,  continued  the  assault,  and,  pushing  on,  made  them- 
selves masten  of  a  second  barrier.  These  brave  men  sustained  the  force 
of  the  whole  garrison  for  three  houra,  but,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in, 
and  without  hopes  either  of  success,  relief,  or  retreat,  they  yielded  to  num- 
bera,  and  the  advantageous  situation  of  their  adversaries.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  a  hundred,  and  three  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisonen.  Among  the  slain  were  Captain  Kendricks, 
Lieutenant  Humphries,  and  Lieutenant  Cooper.  The  behaviour  of  the 
provincial  troops  was  such  as  might  have  silenced  those  who  had  re- 
proached them  for  being  deficient  in  courage.  The  most  experienced 
veterans  could  not  have  exceeded  the  firmness  they  displayed  in  their  last 
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T*I:e  asae  -i  ^bis  lasaolt  relieved  the  gam'scn  of  (Quebec  from 
uL  -CTJreneflaicna  :':r  its  laietv.  The  prrvinciaJs  were  so  much  weakened. 
Ml  e  caTCcir  ?f]Tiai  :o  'heir  cwn  -ierence.  H:  we  ve  r.  Oacnei  Arnold 
zs  oidness  "o  -^^L'3InD  w.iiLn  tiiree  3i:Ie*  :f  ".he  :'-'wn.  i.id  had  :iie 
"?«s.    -'■'■n  ^::h  i:;a  rvd'iced   nun: be r**,  ::  iinre^ie  "iif    ;".a''iriacy   jf 


■Kr-smner-TS     Lni     ■:n?v:si-.as    :::?■:    -Ji-f    .r^-rsoo.       His    <i:'ia::i:n    ■▼aa 


"Siei'^  .izzc'iii,  n»*  it:?  ac  i-:  j:..'i.''t:s»?  i.*aL2».-.»  r.m  "ii'.^f  Tons 
■vcjer?  -Erefrnai  :i?isance  ■.••.uIc  re  -■.!•:».":'.'.■':.  In  !i,s  i."^  fniriac*s  nto 
ze  "7""^!:?.  -e  lau  »Trer!H2':fi  .i-i':-!  '^Z'L  .T^riizii^i^iz  r^.in  "He  xLiiami- 
•wT»  7I:e  *  iiLid::!-'!-.  ":«siiies  ":e..i^  :;:!i.*i  .1  _:•::.-  r^ri^  . :::  ajf»  l:^  iz'.  u 
le  :aa*rJ  "~  -rucc^jss.  Their  i. !?■?':«'/:•. n  '■:  ni  -le  t  t^-t-.-ji^s  I's'^mt. 
aer?£:r?.  :a:l".'  :::p?  Tpj'rxr'j'is.     I:  vis  --^n   iiinci:!   _   i  :»=::   ii-r  'sr'T^a- 

"tiff*"  "T«^r?    ririj'  se*i  n  '— e    rc»in    i.r  " '.  "ii't    i.Trr^iHirt   rr"*.'!!'  .1    n*-    %-'»v«_7<, 

T-at    e"^*''!::^    i   i  'Tanuiia  Tr-.ater   vts   jil:    :n';'.rni   in-  xn^  t-.h  Txcn 

'fie"^  T**r^  UTT'iainred.     The  fCirw  n"'  1.:'.''*  t'i.'IT  "•**='.  ie*:r:   .!i  1  .e"*::. 

T!::a  :^::"»nni:';  :i  ■'i .;«■:«•:  xa^  :e  '.'.n^iiitsn'i  li  1  -rr.-  i'   .:"  iirv  ii-ia 

ir    :e    icne    17    lae   xan  :'.t    he    pr;ser-^;.n    ,:"    i    :*.»u::r—       1    usn 

rrrms    zsi   jfiOiers  xa~  n  1  5:2'.r  ijse  :e   XTmci    .!;:    .:   '::»:   t.:!?»   .t 


arviTT"   •::  "T^  \:    in-.     F*'v  t^-.z    iz'-i    r"t."  .h„»?i    n    :-i.*.-:.  ?.    Ti.i'.a. 


^■^*iii   i..ii_iTi*r2"  m  :*»  la.  "r''.T'.rT  c  .1   7  ir-i'r   I'sc.r'rm.     ■^....i  »  :».. 
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frjcaiia  nut  "' -rri  .:'  z-*.  •  ;■=  ~i.:j.  :-  !i;.:  :-•:■. -j'tI  li  -Lr.:r. ri  :t  ttj 
«.-j'irued  u  1  r.i.-7T  ■  -i:  -:-.-.'.<  .:'  z  .i:..i.  ::  '.  ."z'l:  -ra^i  l*  1 
n*3n!iied   r":*:   t.jj:.  51  :.-_£■:  ~j     .  '^: i'  1-    f.j/.i^i" .  :♦;  '.i-t   r^'i::i  .:' 

-rg^  -  J  f-        5,  r^fS    -r    *.l-7   ~  "Tf'   7'' "*■"  f  "'  ..   f7*f"l  i  :  ""5    ^  " '.: " l.S^Z".  '-I,*    Lr>:;3I.'i~' 

<Lr:-ja-»--»d  -iie  '  ■:.:•:". 7 :■:■:  ji  *.::7:_7j  .:.?  '"^..i-.   ir.L    ir-frirjir  :^j  h;.?. 

•i     It    2«i     T-"^-"  —    ■J"—";?:*.         T!lf     ZL  Z.S'iZ    Z-Z.S*^^    hlSH  ."^  .-.l  T'-'l     ZJS 

while  le  r^zT'.cazz-i  *Jie  -ni'^ae  :':r  Th_:h  a  ?2-l     He  ::ii':jiiie-i  li 
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involuntary  panegyric,  by  saying,  "Curse  on  his  Tirtaos*  they  havf 
nndone  his  country." 

Though  the  invasion  of  Canada  was  finally  unsuccessful,  yet  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Americans  gained  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
oer,  gave  fresh  spirits  to  their  army  and  people.  The  boldness  of  th« 
enterprise  might  have  taught  Great  Britain  the  folly  of  persisting  in  the 
design  of  subjugating  America.  But  instead  of  preserving  the  unioD, 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  repealing  a  few  of  her  lawtt 
she,  from  mistaken  dignity,  resolved  on  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  tide  of  good  fortune,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1775  flowed  in  upoo 
General  Montgomery,  induced  Congress  to  reinforce  the  army  under  hit 
command.  Chamblee,  St.  John's,  and  Montreal  having  surrendered  to  th« 
Americans,  a  fair  prospect  opened  of  expelling  the  British  from  Canadat 
and  of  annexing  that  province  to  the  united  colonies.  While  they  were  in 
imagination  anticipating  these  events,  the  army  in  which  they  confided  was 
defeated,  and  the  general  whom  they  adored  was  killed.  The  intelligence 
transmitted  from  Greneral  Montgomery,  previous  to  his  assault  on  Quebec* 
encouraged  Congress  to  resolve  that  nine  battalions  should  be  kept  up  and 
maintained  in  Canada.  The  repulse  of  their  army,  though  discouragingi 
did  not  extinguish  the  ardour  of  the  Americans.  It  was  no  sooner  known* 
at  head-quarters  in  Cambridge,  than  General  Washington  convened  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  by  which  it  was  resolved,  "  That  as  no  troops  could  be  spared 
from  Cambridge,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire,  should  be  requested  to  raise  three  regiments  and  forward  them 
to  Canada.  Congress  also  resolved  to  forward  the  reinforcements  previously 
voted,  and  to  raise  four  battalions  in  New  York,  for  the  defence  of  that 
colony,  and  to  garrison  Crown  Point,  and  the  several  posts  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  fortress.  That  the  army  might  be  supplied  with  blankets  for 
this  winter  expedition,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  from  house- 
holders, such  as  could  be  spared  from  their  families.  To  obtain  a  supply 
of  hard  money  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  Canada,  proper  persons  were 
employed  to  exchange  paper  money  for  specie.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  times  that  many  thousand  Mexican  dollars  were  freely  exchanged  at 
par,  by  individuals,  for  the  paper  bills  of  Congress.  It  was  also  resolved 
to  raise  a  corps  of  artillery  for  this  service,  and  to  take  into  the  pay  of  the 
colonies  one  thousand  Canadians,  in  addition  to  Colonel  Livingston's  regi- 
ment. Moses  Hazen,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  Canada,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  new  corps. 

Congress  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Canadians  in  which  they  observed* 
*^  Such  is  the  lot  of  human  nature,  that  the  best  of  causes  are  subject  to 
vicissitudes ;  but  generous  souls,  enlightened  and  warmed  with  the  fire  a( 
liberty*  become  more  resolute  as  difliculties  increase."    They  stated  to 
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dwnit  ^that  eight  battalions  were  raising  to  proceed  to  their  proTincei  and 
that  if  more  force  n^as  necessary  it  should  be  sent"  They  requested  them 
to  16126  with  eagerness  the  favourable  opportunity  then  offered  to  co-operate 
in  the  present  glorious  enterprise,  and  they  advised  them  to  establish  asso- 
ciatioos  in  their  dififerent  parishes,  to  elect  deputies  for  forming  a  provin- 
cial assembly,  and  for  representing  them  in  Congress. 

The  cause  of  the  Americans  had  received  such  powerful  aid  from  many 
patriotic  publications  in  their  gazettes,  and  from  the  fervent  exhortationi 
of  popular  preachers,  connecting  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the  animating 
principles  of  religion,  that  it  was  determined  to  employ  these  two  powerful 
instnunents  of  revolution,  printing  and  preaching,  to  operate  on  the  minda 
of  the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatus  for  printing,  together  with  a 
primer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Canada. 

Congress  also  appointed  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Carroll,  the 
two  first  of  whom  were  membera  of  their  body,  and  the  last  a  respectaUe 
gentleman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  to  proceed  to  Canada,  with 
the  Tiew  of  gaining  over  the  people  of  that  colony  to  the  cause  of  America, 
and  authorixed  them  to  promise  on  behalf  of  the  united  colonies,  that  Canada 
ahoold  be  received  into  their  association  on  equal  terms,  and  also  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
peaceable  possession  of  all  their  ecclesiastical  property* 

The  desire  of  effecting  something  decisive  in  Canada,  before  the  ap* 
pneching  spring  would  permit  relief  to  ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  encountered  <iiflviiltf#*,  which,  in  lesa 
animated  times,  would  be  reckoned  insurmountable.  Arthur  Sc  CUi^ 
who  was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  regii&enis,  received  j 

his  recruiting  orden  on  the  lOih  of  January,  and  b'XwjtLstaiiidiof  the  | 

shortness  of  the  period,  his  regiment  was  wA  <mlj  raittd,  \Ki  sz  ccflb- 
panics  of  it  had,  in  this  extreme  c:ld  5eas'jQ«  cicpl^jbd  iLftj  cAriL  fr'xa 
Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  a  distance  of  sereral  huiidnd  :i..>i,  *zA  c&  !^ 
eleventh  of  April  following,  joined  lie  AiDerkan  sjilt  b^rf-.-re  Q.ve^>K. 

Though  Congress  and  the  stales  made  gm:  ezerdxA  v,  wsy^.n  *2^  v%r 
in  Canada,  yet  frjin  the  iaQ  of  MocirzLerr  thesi  izee?«at  in  ii^  'X'l-jcj 
daily  declined.  The  redactioo  c^  ^aitr:^^  wu  an  cic^wt  v.  vz^^z.  lufe-y 
resources  were  inuieqnate.  TLeir  uzs:i.r/j(sm'^l  asaa^  'ml  C«.^t^,  uuittf 
in  impression  both  on  the  CuokdjikiLi  tzti  f-.^'^"^  'oJurvustAUt  v,  zuss 
views.  A  woman  infected  with  tLe  ^t-a  -wjx  lAii  ^zjusr  'utPKL  msoA 
cut,  or  voluntarily  caae  om  of  Ctafiifr,  zzaZ  \j  :-.  r  '.y  v^  'm  JiJUK> 
can  srAdJen  propagated  that  aooarge  of  liie  zjkw  vk-jC  i-^  -jue  peic  diaii^ 
cuticA  of  the  efiecdve  ibtoe  of  their  tzzlj.  Tht  WMiuffn  iuv^ujuh^^ 
themselves,  thoagk  their  offioen  israed  ^muw^  Miss  2^  JM  iwatsuBSj^ 
By  the  fint  cf  May  m  wmj  wtm  ^gutfg^  hA  anmi  ^ 
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of  the  smBll-pox  there  weie  only  nine  handred  fit  for  duty.  The  iai- 
cieasing  number  of  inralida  retarded  their  military  operations,  and-  di»- 
couraged  their  friends,  while  the  opposite  party  was  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  that  the  advancing  aeasoa  would  soon  bring  them  relief.  To 
these  causes  of  the  declining  interest  of  Congress,  it  must  he  added  that  the 
affections  ol  the  Canadians  were  alienated.  They  had  many  and  well* 
founded  complaints  against  the  American  soldiers.  Unrestrained  by  the 
terror  of  civil  law  and  refusing  obedience  to  a  military  code,  the  hope  rf 
impunity  and  the  lore  of  plunder,  led  many  of  the  inrading  army  to  pia&- 
tices  not  less  disgraceful  to  themselres,  than  injurious  to  the  caiise  in  which 
they  hod  taken  arms.  Not  only  the  common  soldiers  but  the  officers  of 
the  American  anny  deviated,  in  their  interconrse  with  the  Canadians,  frmn 
the  maxims  of  sound  policy.  Several  of  them'  having  been  lately  taken 
from  obscure  life  were  giddy  with  their  exaltation.  Par  from  home,  they 
were  unawed  by  those  checks  which  commonly  restrain  the  ferocity  of ' 

The  reduction  of  Chamblee,  6t.  John's,  and  Montreal,  together  with  th« 
exposed  situation  irf'  Quebec,  being  known  in  England,  measnies  were 
without  delay  adopted  by  the  British  ministry  to  introduce  into  Canada,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  a  force  sufficient  for  the  double  purpose  of  recorering 
what  they  had  loet,  and  of  prosecuting  offensive  operations  from  that  qo&iter 
against  the  revolted  colonies.  [May  6.]  The  van  of  this  force  made  good 
its  passage,  very  early  in  the  sprmg,  through  the  ice  up  the  river  Bt 
Xiawrence.  The  expectation  of  their  coming  had  for  some  time  damped 
the  hopes  of  the  besiegers,  and  had  induced  them  to  think  of  a  retreat. 
The  day  before  the  first  of  the  British  reinforcements  arrived,  that  meosora 
was  resolved  upon  by  a  council  of  war,  and  arrangements  were  made  fix 
canying  it  into  execution. 
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Gofemor  CarleUm  was  too  great  a  proficient  in  the  ait  of  war,  to  delay 
•using  the  advantages  which  the  consternation  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
■nriTal  of  a  reinforcement  afibrded.  A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  and 
marines  from  the  ships  which  had  just  ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
being  landed  and  joined  to  the  garrison  in  duebec,  he  marched  out  at  their 
head  to  attack  the  Americans.  On  his  approach,  he  found  every  thing  in 
oonfhsion.  The  late  besiegers  abandoning  their  artillery  and  military  stores, 
had  in  great  precipitation  retreated.  In  this  manner,  at  the  expiration  of 
fife  months,  the  mixed  siege  and  blockade  of  duebec  was  raised.  The 
fertitnde  and  perseverance  of  the  garrison  reflected  honour  on  both  oflicers 
and  piiyates. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Greneral  Carleton  in  his  military  character, 
finr  bravely  and  judiciously  defending  the  province  committed  to  his  care, 
was  exceeded  by  the  superior  applause,  merited  from  his  exercise  of  the 
Tixtues  of  humanity  and  generosity.  Among  the  numerous  sick  in  the 
American  hospitals,  several  incapable  of  being  moved  were  left  behind. 
The  victorious  general  proved  himself  worthy  of  success  by  his  treatment 
of  these  unfortunate  men ;  he  not  only  fed  and  clothed  them,  but  permitted 
them  when  recovered  to  return  home.  Apprehending  that  fear  might  make 
aome  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods,  rather  than  by  applying  for  relief 
make  themselves  known,  he  removed  their  doubts  by  a  proclamation, 
[May  10,3  in  which  he  engaged,  *'  that  as  soon  as  their  h'ealth  was  restored, 
they  should  have  free  liberty  of  returning  to  their  respective  provinces.*' 
This  humane  line  of  conduct  was  more  injurious  to  the  views  of  the  leadera 
in  the  American  councils,  than  the  severity  practised  by  other  British 
commanders.  The  truly  politic,  as  well  as  humane,  General  Carleton, 
dismissed  these  prisoners,  after  liberally  supplying  their  wants,  with  a 
recommendation  **  to  go  home,  mind  their  farms,  and  keep  themselves  and 
their  neighboura  from  all  participation  in  the  unhappy  war." 

The  small  force  which  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  May,  was  followed  by 
several  British  regiments,  together  with  the  Brunswick  troops,  in  such  a 
rapid  succession,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  was  estimated  at  13,000 
men. 

The  Americans  retreated  forty-five  miles  before  they  stopped.  After  a 
short  halt,  they  proceeded  to  the  Sorel,  at  which  place  they  threw  up  some 
slight  works  for  their  safety.  They  were  there  joined  by  some  battalions 
coming  to  reinforce  them.  About  this  time  General  Thomas,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Canada,  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  and  died  ;  having 
forbidden  his  men  to  inoculate,  he  conformed  to  his  own  rule,  and  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  that  precaution.  On  his  death,  the  command  devolved 
at  first  6n  General  Arnold,  and  afterwards  on  General  Sullivan.  It  soon 
became  evident,  that  the  Americans  must  abandon  the  whole  province  of 
Canada. 
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Ftom  a  desire  to  do  something  which  .might  coanter*bahii€e,ki'lhe 
minds  of  the  Canadians,  the  un&vouiahle  impression  which  this  fitfther 
retreat  would  communicate,  General  Thomson  projected  an  attack  on  th« 
British  post  at  the  Three  Rivers.  This  lies  about  half-way  between  Auebe . 
and  Montreal,  and  is  so  called  from  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
large  river,  whose  waters  are  discharged  through  three  mouths  into  the 
St.  Lawrence.  With  this  view  a  detachment-of  six  hundred  men  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  St.  Clair.  At  their  head  he  advanced  to 
the  village  of  Nicolette.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  enterprise* 
intelligence  was  received  that  six  transports  escorted  by  two  frigates  from 
Cluebec  had  Arrived  and  brought  a  large  addition  to  the  late  force  at  the 
Three  Rivers.  This  caused  some  new  movements,  and  a  delay  till  more 
troops  could  be  brought  forward.  General  Thomson  then  came  on  with 
a  reinforcement  and  took  the  command  of  the  whole.  It  was  determined 
to  make  the  proposed  attack  in  four  difierent  places  at  the  same  time.  One 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wayne,  was  to  gain  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town.  One,  commanded  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  was  to  enter  from  the 
northward  about  the  centre,  and  the  other  two  divisions,  commanded  by 
Colonels  St.  Clair  and  Irvine,  were  to  enter  from  the  westward.  The 
whole  having  embarked  at  midnight,  landed  at  the  Point  du  Lac,  about 
three  hours  before  day.  At  some  distance  from  this  point,  there  are  two 
ways  of  approaching  Three  Rivers,  one  by  a  road  that  leads  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  by  a  road  almost  parallel,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance.  It  had  been  determined  to  advance  on  the  las<^ 
Intelligence  was  brought  to  General  Thomson,  soon  .ifter  his  landing,  that 
a  party  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  were  posted  at  three  miles'  distance* 
The  troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion  to  dislodge  them.  The  intelli- 
gence proved  to  be  false,  but  it  had  carried  the  detachment  some  distance 
beyond  the  point  where  the  roads  separated.  To  have  returned,  would 
have  consumed  time  that  could  not  be  spared,  as  the  day  was  fast  approach- 
ing. It  was  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  diagonal  direction  towards 
the  road  they  had  left.  After  being  much  retarded  by  very  difficult 
grounds,  they  arrived  at  a  morass  which  seemed  impassable.  Here  the 
day  broke,  when  they  were  six  miles  from  their  object.  General  Thomson, 
suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  guides,  put  them  under  arrest,  reversed  the 
order  of  his  march,  and  again  reached  the  road  by  the  river.  He  had 
advanced  but  a  small  distance  before  he  was  fired  upon  by  two  aimed  veft- 
■els.  AU  expectation  of  succeeding  by  surprise  was  now  at  an  end.  It 
was  therefore  instantly  determined  to  make  an  open  attack.  The  sun  was 
rising.  The  drums  were  ordered  to  beat,  and  the  troops  moved  on  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.  Having  advanced  three  miles  farther,  the  ships  of 
War  began  to  fire  on  them.  The  American  officer  who  led  the  adnmoe^ 
•truck  into  a  road  on  the  left,  which  also  led  to  the,  town,  and  was  coreivd 
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Inb  dw  five  of  the  ships.    This  last  road  was  circoitoas,  and  led  throagh 

1  nst  tiwl  of  Woodhuddi  at  that  aeason  almost  impassable.    He  nererthe- 

km  eatemd  the  woodi  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  followed.    AAer 

■csediye  kbour,  and  wading  a  rirulet  breastrdeep,  they  gained  the  open 

eonbj  noith  of  the  village.    A  party  of  the  British  were  soon  discovered 

akaat  m  mile  to  the  left  of  the  Americans,  and  between  them  and  the  town. 

Coionel  Wa]rne»  ardent  for  action,  immediately  attacked  them.    The  onset 

was  galknt  and  rigorousi  but  the  contest  was  unequal.    The  Americans 

vare  toon  repnlsed  and  forced  to  retreat.    In  the  beginning  of  the  action 

Gememi  Thomson  left  the  main  body  of  his  corps  to  join  that  which  vras 

cigaged.    The  woods  were  so  thick,  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  person  in 

BKAcDt  after  losing  sight  of  an  object,  to  recover  it.    The  general  therefore 

■ever  found  J|)is  way  back.     The  situation  of  Colonel  St.  Clair,  the  next  in 

command,  became  embarrassing.     In  his  opinion  a  retreat  was  necessary, 

bat  not  knowing  the  precise  situation  of  his  superior  officer,  and  every 

aMmeBt  expecting  his  return,  he  declined  giving  orders  for  that  purpose. 

At  kMl  when  the  British  were  discovered  on  the  river  road,  advancing  in  a 

diiecdoi  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  Colonel  St.  Clair,  in  the 

dbKDoe  of  Gieneral  Thomson,  ordered  a  retreat.    This  was  made  by  treads 

iag  back  their  steps  through  the  same  dismal  swamp  by  which  they  had 

advanced.    The  British  marched  directly  for  the  Point  du  Lac,  with  the 

expectetion  of  securing  the  American  batteaux.     On  their  approach.  Major 

Wood,  in  whose  care  they  had  been  left,  retired  with  them  to  the  Sorel.   At 

the  Point  du  Lac,  the  British  hahed  and  took  a  very  advantageous  posi* 

lion.    As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Americans  had  retired,  a  party 

of  the  Bnlish  pursued  them.    When  the  former  arrived  near  the  place  of 

their  embarkation,  they  found  a  large  party  of  their  enemies  posted  in  their 

(not,  at  the  same  time  that  another  was  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 

their  rear.    Here  was  a  new  and  trying  dilemma,  and  but  little  time  left 

kr  eoDsideiation.    There  was  an  immediate  necessity,  either  to  lay  down 

their  aims,  or  attempt  by  a  sudden  march  to  turn  the  party  in  front  and  get 

ints  the  country  beyond  it.    The  last  was  thought  practicable.    Colonel 

St.  Ckir  having  some  knowledge  of  the  coimtry  from  his  having  served  in 

it  in  the  preceding  war,  gave  them  a  route  by  the  Acadian  village,  where 

the  rirer  de  Loups  is  fordable.     They  had  not  advanced  far  when  Colonel 

Sl  Clair  found  himself  unable  to  proceed,  from  a  wound,  occasioned  by  a 

loot  which  had  penetrated  through  his  shoe.     His  men  offered  to  carry 

but  this  generous  proposal  was  declined.     He,  and  two  or  mrea 

irho^  having  been  worn  down  with  fatigue,  remained  behind  with 

ban,  found  an  asylum  under  cover  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown 

mp  fay  the  roots.    They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  they 

heard  a  filing  iiram  the  British  in  almost  all  directions.    They  nevertheless 

hf  atiOt  and  in  the  night  stole  ofi*  from  the  midst  of  surrounding  foes. 
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They  weie  now  pressed  with  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  for  thejr 
were  entering  on  the  third  day  without  food.  After  wandering  for  same 
time,  they  accidentally  found  some  peasants,  who  entertained  them  with 
great  hospitality.  In  a  few  days  they  joined  the  army  at  Sorel,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  tind  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  detachment  had  arriyed 
safe  hefore  them.  In  their  way  through  the  country,  although  they  might 
in  almost  every  step  of  it  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  inhabitants,  from  the  prospect  of  reward,  would  have  been  tempted 
to  take  them,  yet  they  met  with  neither  injury  nor  insult.  General  Thorn* 
son  was  not  so  fortunate.  After  having  lost  the  troops,  and  falling  in  with 
Colonel  Irwine,  and  some  other  officers,  they  wandered  the  whole  night  in 
thick  swamps,  without  being  able  to  find  their  way  out.  Failing  in  their 
attempts  to  gain  the  river,  they  had  takeft  refuge  in  a  house,  and  were 
there  made  prisoners. 

The  British  forces  having  arrived,  and  a  considerable  body  of  them 
having  rendezvoused  at  the  Three  Rivers,  a  serious  pursuit  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  commenced.  Had  Sir  Guy  Carleton  taken  no  pains  to  cut  08* 
their  retreat,  and  at  once  attacked  their  post,  or  rather  their  fortified  camp 
at  Sorel,  it  would  probably  have  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  but  either  the 'bold, 
though  unsuccessful  attack  at  the  Thr^e  Rivers,  had  taught  him  to  respect 
them,  or  he  wished  to  reduce  them  without  bloodshed.  In  the  pursuit  he 
made  three  divisions  of  his  army,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  American  encampment,  and  to  command  it  in  every  part.  The 
retreat  was  delayed  so  long  that  the  Americans  evacuated  Sorel,  only  about 
two  hours  before  one  division  of  the  British  made  its  appearance. 

While  the  Americans  were  retreating,  they  were  daily  assailed  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  who  had  either  joined  or 
befriended  them.  Great  numbers  of  Canadians  had  taken  a  decided  part 
in  their  favour,  rendered  them  essential  services,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
heavy  penalties  annexed  to  the  crime  of  supporting  rebellion.  These, 
though  Congress  had  assured  them,  but  a  few  months  before,  *'  that  they 
would  never  abandon  them  to  the  fury  of  their  common  enemies,"  were, 
from  the  necessity  of  tho  case,  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  their  pro- 
vincial rulen.  Several  of  them,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  expostulated 
with  the  retreating  army,  and,  bewailing  their  hard  fate,  prayed  for  sup- 
port. The  only  relief  the  Americans  could  ofi^er,  was  an  assurance  of 
continued  protection,  if  they  retreated  with  them,  but  this  was  a  hard 
alternative  to  men  who  had  wives,  children,  and  immovable  eflfects.  They 
generally  concluded,  that  it  was  the  least  of  two  evils  to  cast  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  that  government  against  which  they  had  ofilended. 

The  distresses  of  the  retreating  army^were  great.  The  British  were 
close  on  their  rear,  and  threatening  them  with  destruction.  The  irnftir- 
Biahed  state  of  Che  colonies  in  point  of  ordnance  imposed  a  necessity  cf 
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I  their  cannoD.  The  men  were  obli^d  to  drag  theii  loaded 
[  up  the  npida  by  mere  gtrength,  and  when  they  were  to  the 
■iddle  in  water.  The  retreating  army  was  also  encumbered  with  great 
■nmben  labouring  under  the  amali-poz  and  other  diseases.  Two  regi- 
mental at  one  time,  bad  not  a  single  man  in  health.  Another  had  only 
BZ,  and  a  fourth  only  forty,  and  two  more  were  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
ditioB. 

To  retreat  in  lace  of  an  enemy  is  at  all  timea 
hazardous  ;  bnt  oa  this  occasion  it  was  attended 
with  an  unusual  proportion  of  embarrassments. 
Genera]  Sulliran,  who  conducted  the  retreat, 
nevertheless  acted  with  so  much  judgment  and 
propriety,  that  the  baggage  and  public  stores 
were  saved,  and  the  nrmerous  sick  brought  off. 
The  American  army  reached  Crown  Point  on 
!  first  of  July,  and  at  that  place  made  their 
'   first  stand. 

A  ahoit  time  before  the  Americans  evacuated  h^  province  of  Canada, 
Oeoenl  Arnold  convened  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  fnmub  a  quantity  of  specified  anicles,  for  the  use  of  the  army  ia  the 
mrfke  of  Congress.  While  they  were  deliberating  on  the  subject,  he  placed 
Kfrtinels  at  their  shop  doors,  and  made  such  anangements,  that  what  waa 
at  fint  only  a  request,  operated  as  a  command.  A  great  quantity  of  goods 
were  taken  on  pretence  that  they  were  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
cu  army,  but  in  their  number  were  many  articles  only  serviceable  to 
women,  and  to  persons  in  civil  Lfe.  His  nephew  soon  after  opened  s 
More  ID  Albany,  and  publicly  disposed  of  goods  which  had  been  procured 
at  HoDtreal. 

The  possession  of  Canada  so  eminently  favoured  the  plana  of  defence 
adopted  by  Congress,  that  the  province  was  evacuated  with  great  reluct- 
ance.  The  Americans  were  not  only  mortified  at  the  disappointment  of 
their  fiivoarite  scheme,  of  annexing  it  as  a  fourteenth  Unk  in  the  chain  of 
their  confederacy,  but  apprehended  the  most  serious  consequences  from 
the  aaoending  of  the  British  power  in  that  quarter.  Anxious  to  preserve 
a  fbodng  there,  they  had  persevered  for  a  long  time  in  stemming  the  tide 
cf  Bn&vioanble  events. 

GenenI  Galea  was,  about  this  time,  [June  17,^  appointed  to  cotnniana 
■  fmw\¥,  but  on  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  late  events  ia  that  pn^ 
rince,  he  eonclnded  to  stop  short  within  the  Umits  of  New  York.  The 
Mene  was  henceforth  reversed.  Instead  of  meditatiog  the  re-coaunence- 
nmt  of  odenaiTe  operations,  that  army  which  had  lately  excited  so  modi  ' 
tenor  in  Csnada,  was  called  upon  to  be  prepared  for  repelling  an  inraaioa 
d  font  thei  province. 
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The  attention  of  the  Americans  being  exclusirely  fixed  on  plans  of 
defence,  their  general  officen  commanding  in  the  northern  department 
were  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  place  and  means  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  To  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  a  recollection  of  the  erenta 
of  the  late  war  between  Franco  and  England  was  of  advantage.  The 
same  ground  was  to  be  fought  over,  and  the  same  posts  to  be  again  coo* 
tended  for.  On  the  confines  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  two 
inland  seas  which  stretch  almost  from  the  sources  of  Hudson's  river  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  are  situated  the  famous  posts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  These  are  of  primary  necessity  to  any  power  which  contends  for 
the  possession  of  the  adjacent  country,  for  they  afford  the  most  convenient 
stand  either  for  its  annoyance  or  defence.  In  the  opinion  of  some  Ameri- 
can officers.  Crown  Point,  to  which  the  army  on  the  evacuation  of  Canada 
had  retreated,  was  the  most  proper  place  for  erecting  works  of  defence, 
but  it  was  otherwise  determined  by  the  council  convened  on  this  occaaion. 
It  was  aJso,  by  their  advice,  resolved  to  move  lower  down,  and  to  make  the 
principal  work  on  the  strong  ground  east  of  Ticonderoga,  and  especially, 
by  every  means,  to  endeavour  to  maintain  a  naval  superiority  in  Lake 
Champlain.  In  conformity  to  these  resolutions,  Greneral  Qates,  with  about 
twelve  thousand  men  which  had  been  coUected  in  the  course  of  the  sum* 
mer,  was  fixed  in  command  of  Ticonderoga,  and  a  fleet  was  constructed  at 
Skenesborough.  This  was  carried  on  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  in  a 
short  time  there  were  afloat  in  Lake  Champlain,  [August  ^]]  one  sloop* 
three  schooners,  and  six  gondolas,  carrying  in  the  whole,  fifty-eight  gons* 
eighty-eix  swivels,  and  four  hundred  and  forty  men.  Bix  other  vessels 
were  also  nearly  ready  for  launching  at  the  same  time.  The  fleet  was 
put  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  and  he  was  instructed  by 
General  Grates  to  proceed  beyond  Crown  Point,  down  Lake  Champlain* 
to  the  Split  Rock ;  but  most  peremptorily  restrained  from  advancing  any 
farther,  as  security  against  an  apprehended  invasion  was  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  armament. 

The  expulsion  of  the  American  invaders  from  Canada  was  but  a  part  of 
the  British  designs  in  that  quarter.  They  urged  the  purauit  no  &rther 
than  St.  John's,  but  indulged  the  hope  of  being  soon  in  a  conditiooi 
for  passing  the  lakes,  and  penetrating  through  the  country  to  Albany*  so 
as  to  form  a  communication  with  New  York.  The  objects  they  had  ill 
view  were  great,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment 
equally  so.  Before  they  could  advance  with  any  prospect  of  successt  ^ 
fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans  on  the  lakes  was  to  be  constructwL 
The  materials  of  some  large  vessels  were,  for  this  purpose,  brought  fipom 
England,  but  their  transportation,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  put  them  to- 
gether, required  both  time  and  patience.  The  spirit  of  the  British  com* 
manden  rose  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  encove 
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Nerertheless  it  was  so  late  as  the  month  of  October,  beforo  their 
prepared  to  face  the  American  naval  force,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Hie  fomier  consisted  of  the  ship  Inflexible,  mounting  eighteen  twelve- 
poanden,  which  was  so  expeditiously  constructed,  that  she  sailed  from  St. 
Jolm'a  twenty-eight  days  afler  laying  her  keel;  one  schooner  mounting 
irarteen  and  another  twelve  six-pounders.     A  flat-bottomed  radeau  carry- 
ing six  twenty-four  and  six  twelve-pounders,  besides  howitzers,  and  a  gon- 
dola with  seven  nine-pounders.     There  were  also  twenty  smaller  vessels 
with  brass  field-pieces,  from  nine  to  twenty-four  pounders,  or  with  how- 
itzen.     Some  long  boats  were  furnished  in  the  same  manner.     An  equal 
oomber  of  large  boats  acted  as  tenders.     Besides  these  vessels  of  war, 
there  was  a  vast  number  destined  for  the  transportation  of  the  army,  its 
stoics,  artillery,  baggage  and  provisions.     The  whole  ^vas  put  under  the 
oommand  of  Captain  Pringle.     The  naval  force  of  the  Americans,  from  the 
of  means,  was  far  short  of  what  was  brought  against  them. 
sr  principal  armed  vessel  was  a  schooner,  which  mounted  only  twelve 
u  and  fi>ar-pounders,  and  their  whole  fleet  in  addition  to  this  consisted  of 
aatf  fifteen  vessels  of  inferior  force. 

Xo  one  step  could  be  taken  towards  accomplishing  the  designs  of  the 
^*»*'**^,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  York,  till  they  had  the  command 
flf  Lake  Champlaui.  With  this  view  their  fleet  proceeded  up  the  lake,  and 
the  Americans.  [Oct.  It."]  The  wind  vi'as  so  unfavourable  to  the 
that  their  ship  InflexibW,  and  some  other  vessel  of  force,  could  not 
bt  bicaght  to  action.  This  le».s«>.?ed  the  inequality  between  the  contending 
fleca  ac  much,  that  the  prumvAl  amnage  sustained  by  the  Americans,  was 
the  kaa  of  a  schooner  and  gondoL*.-  At  the  approach  of  night  the  action 
dxscominced.  The  vanquished  took  the  advantage  which  the  dark- 
aobrded*  to  make  their  escape.  This  was  c fleeted  by  General  Arnold, 
wiih  grfac  judgment  and  ability.  By  the  next  morning  the  whole  fleet 
^ider  ha  command  was  out  o^  si^ht.  The  British  pursued  with  all  the  sail 
thejccoLd  cr:wd.  The  wind  having  become  more  favourable,  they  overtook 
the  Ainencaiia, and  brought  them  to  acti'.n  near  Crown  Point.  [Oct.  13.]  A 
Mmmti  cngagvment  ensued,  and  was  well  supported  on  l^th  sides  fcr  about 
tv.^  iboiua.  Some  of  the  American  vessels  which  were  mcst  ahead  escaped 
to  TicGBder:<ri.  Two  eail»»vs  and  five  ecndolas  remained  and  resisted  an 
imenpal  scree,  with  a  spirit  approaching  ti^  desperation.  One  of  the  galleys 
snick  ani  was  taken.  General  Arnold,  though  he  knew  that  to  escape 
Loie.  and  to  resist  unavailing,  yet  instead  of  surrendering,  de- 
kia  people  should  n-.c  become  prisoners,  nor  his  Vesseb  a  re- 
M)  die  British.  This  spirited  resolution  was  executed  with  a 
fio  the  boldness  with  which  it  had  been  adopted,  ffe  rvn 
the  CoagaRaB  gafiej*  en  board  of  which  he  was,  figether  with  the  fire  g^.»- 
<a&  Aoaa^  ia  audi  a  poaition,  as  enabled  him  to  land  his  men  uA 
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blow  up  the  Tesnlfl.  In  the  execution  of  this  penlotis  enterprise,  he  paid 
a  rtHsantic  attenticct  to  a  point  of  honour.  He  did  not  quit  his  own  galley 
till  she  was  in  flmmes,  lest  the  British  should  bocud  her,  and  strike  his  flag. 
The  result  of  this  action,  though  unfaTourabls  to  the  Americans,  raised  th« 
reputation  of  Oeneral  Arnold  higher  than  ever.  In  addition  to  the  fiune  of 
a  brare  soldier,  he  acquired  that  of  an  able  sea-officer. 

The  American  naval  force  being  nearly  destroyed,  the  British  had  un- 
disputed possession  of  Lake  Champlain.  On  this  event  a  few  continental 
troops,  which  bad  been  at  Crown  Point,  retired  to  their  main  body  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  General  Caileton  took  possession  of  the  ground  from  which  ther 
had  retreated,  and  was  there  soon  joined  by  his  army.  He  sent  out  sereili 
reconnoitering  parties,  and  at  one  time  pushed  forward  a  strong  detachment 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  which  approached  near  to  Ticonderoga.  Some . 
British  vessels  appeared  at  the  same  time,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  Ame- 
rican works  at  that  place.  It  is  probable  he  had  it  in  contemplaticai,  if 
circumstances  favoured,  to  reduce  the  post,  and  that  the  apparent  sttai^th 
of  the  works  restrained  him  from  making  the  attempt,  and  induced  hia  re- 
turn to  Canada. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  northern  campaign  in  IT76.  Thongh  - 
afler  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  evacuations,  defeats,  and  retreats,  had  al- 
most uninierrupledly  been  the  portion  of  the  Americans,  yet  with  lespact  to 
the  great  object  of  defence  on  the  one  side,  and  of  conquest  on  the  other,  r 
whole  campaign  was  gained  to  them  and  lost  to  their  adveiBariea. 

The  British  had  cleared  Canada  of  its  invaders,  and  destroyed  the 
American  fleet  on  the  lakes,  yet,  from  impediments  thrown  in  their  w«y, 
they  failed  in  their  ulterior  designs.  The  delays  contrived  by  Qenenl 
Gates  retarded  thfe  British  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  aumtner,  that  fay  the 
time  they  had  reached  Ticonderoga,  their  retreat  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter  became  immediately  necessary.  On  the  part  of  the 
Americans  srane  men  and  a  few  armed  vessels  were  lost,  hut  time  was 
gained,  their  army  saved,  and  the  frontier  of  the  adjacent  slates  secured 
from  a  projected  invasion.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  the  object  of  a  Cera 
paign,  in  which  tljirteen  thousand  men  were  employed,  and  near  a  million 
of  money  expended,  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive. 
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to  which  ho  replied,  "  I  wiU  undertake  the  business  without  a  man  or  a 
ship  of  war,  provided  you  will  authorize  me  to  assure  the  colonists  on  my 
arrival  among  them,  that  you  will  do  them  justice."  He  added  farther^ 
^I  know  the  people  of  America  well,  and  am  satisfied,  that  his  majesty  has 
not,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  more  obedient  or  more  loyal  subjects. 
You  may  secure  their  obedience  by  doing  them  justice,  but  you  will  never 
subdue  them  by  force  of  arms."  These  opinions,  so  favourable  to  the 
Americans,  proved  Greneral  Oglethorpe  to  be  an  improper  person  for  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  British  ministry.  He  was  therefore  passed  over, 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

It  was  resolved  to  open  the  campaign  with  such  a  powerful  force  as 
^  would  look  down  all  opposition,  and  efiectuate  submission  without  blood* 
shed,"  and  to  direct  its  operations  to  the  accompUshment  of  three  objects. 
The  first  was  the  relief  of  Cluebec,  and  the  recovery  of  Canada,  which  also 
included  a  subsequent  invasion  of  the  north-western  frontiers  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  The.  second  was  a  strong  impression  on  some  of  the  southern 
colonies.  The  third  and  principal,  was  to  take  possession  of  New  York, 
with  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  possession  of  Hudson's  River, 
and  form  a  line  of  communication  with  the  royal  army  in  Canada,  or  to 
overrun  the  adjacent  country. 

The  partial  success  of  the  first  part  of  this  plan  has  been  in  the  preced* 
ing  chapter  explained.  The  execution  of  the  second  part  was  committed 
to  Greneral  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  former,  with  a  small  force, 
having  called  at  New  York,  and  also  visited  in  Virginia  Lord  Dunmore^the 
late  royal  governor  of  that  colony,  and  finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
e.ther  place,  proceeded  to  Cape  Fear  river.  At  that  place  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation from  on  board  the  Pallas  transport,  ofiTering  free  pardon  to  all 
such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms,  excepting  Cornelius  Hasnett  and 
Robert  Howe;  but  the  recent  defeat  of  the  regulators  and  Highlanders 
restrained  even  their  friends  from  paying  aiiy  attention  to  this  act  of 
grace. 

At  Cape  Fear,  a  junction  was  formed  between  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  latter  of  whom  had  sailed  with  his  squadron  directly 
from  Europe.  They  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  as 
being  of  all  places  within  the  line  of  their  instructions,  the  object  at  which 
they  could  strike  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage.  They  had,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  land  forces,  which  they  hoped,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  shipping,  would  be  fully  sufficient. 

For  some  months  past  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  put  the  col<»iy 
of  South  Carolina,  and  especially  its  capital  Charleston,  in  a  respectaUe 
posture  of  defence.  Jn  subserviency  to  this  view,  works  had  been  erected 
on  Sullivan's  island,  which  is  situated  so  near  the  channel  leading  up  to 
the  town,  as  to  be  a  convenient  post  for  annoying  vessels  approac^iing  it. 
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ndbs  «tBckieii  ^  ixt  oo  tbai  nbad  *J«ae  SI  wttk  two  ilbr* 

^>ar  fin$ates«  tke  ActiTte*  Aoetnu  Soll^• 

of  twcocr-eigkt  $iub:  tb^  SpknxwftwsergvBkilw 

of  rvenCT^tw^  eui»«  Ranger  skvfv  aai  Tliuailcir 

^  lajptL  gtDB.    On  she  fi>n  w^i^  nKHintiNL  tw««ttT-<six  cuuictt* 

sliie-poaiid^rs.    Tht?  mack  commenced  UeiW1^eft 

uie  fbrpooccu  and  was  cv>QUoued  for  upwaids  of  tm 

Tbf  jggaaucGTBttitfngcf  three  hundieJ  and  serentT^Te  le^ulars 

TnHRB,  imhiT  xh^  ccmmand  c/  Cv>Icoei  MvHthne^  made  m  most 

.    ThtfT  lized  deHKeruelr,  for  the  mvist  pan  t^vk  aim«  and 

£  aiKT  cfcfect.    The  ships  were  torn  a::ixvt$t  to  pieces,  and  the 

nxznnsii  ca  !)imrd  exce^eded  two  hundred  men.    The  kxss  of  the 

cblt  Dea  raiea  killed,  and  twentv-two  wounded.     The  K>n  be* 

J^umecoL  was  little  damajcr^.     The  shot  which  struck  it  wen^ 

buzaed  ia  hs  soft  weed.   General  Clinton  had  some  time  befoie 

iaaded  with  a  number  of  tiv»ps  on  Long  Island,  and  it  was 

he  wcoU  hare  cooperated  with  Sir  Peter  Pstrker,  br  ci\>s»> 

which  divides  the  tw»  islands,  and  attacking 
rear ;  but  the  extreme  danger  to  which  he  musi 
\t  htrc  exposed  his  men  induced  him  to  decline  the  perilous 
Coknel  Thomaoa  with  seren  or  eight  hundred  men  was  stationed 
M  &e  east  end  of  SiiIliTan*s  island,  to  oppose  their  crossing.  No  serious 
ns  made  to  knd  either  from  the  fleet,  or  the  detachment  corn- 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  firing  ceased  in  the  evening,  and 
after  the  ships  slipped  their  cables.  Beforv  morning  they  had  retir^ 
■Imit  two  miles  frcm  the  island.  Within  a  few  days  more  the  trvM>ps  re- 
embarked,  and  the  whde  sailed  for  New  York.  The  thanks  of  Congress 
were  given  to  Generd  Lee,  who  had  been  sent  on  by  Congress  to  take  the 
oommand  in  Carolina,  and  also  to  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomson,  for 
dieir  good  condoct  on  this  memorable  day.  In  compliment  to  the  com- 
manding officer  the  fort  from  that  time  %vas  called  Fort  Moultrie. 

Daring  the  engagement  the  inhabitants  stood  with  arms  in  their  hands 
at  their  respective  posts,  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  wherever  they 
might  land.  Impressed  with  high  ideas  of  British  power  and  braver}', 
they  were  apprehensive  that  the  fort  would  be  either  silenced  or  passed, 
and  that  they  should  be  called  to  immediate  action.  They  were  cantoned 
in  the  various  landing  places  near  Charleston,  and  their  resolution  was 
ized  to  meet  the  invaders  at  the  water^s  edge,  and  dispute  every  inch  of 
gnmnd,  trusting  the  event  to  Heaven. 

By  the  repulse  of  this  armament  the  southern  states  obtained  a  respite 
from  the  calamities  of  war  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  defeat  the  British 
met  with  at  Charleston  seemed  in  some  measure  to  counterbalance  the  un« 
iiTomble  impression  made,  by  their  subsequent  successes,  to  the  north- 
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\rard.  nironghout  the  wliole  auimner,  and  till  tfae  cIom  of  the  jmr^Cim- 
greaa  had  little  else  than  the  TJctory  on  Sulliran^s  idand,  to  conoole  them 
nnder  the  various  eTacuatioiu,  retreats  and  defeata,  to  which,  aa  afaall  hew- 
after  be  related,  their  armies  were  obliged  to  submit  in  every  other  port  of 
the  union.  The  event  of  the  expedition  contributed  greatlj  to  estaUish  the 
cause  which  it  was  intended  to  overset.  In  opposition  to  the  bold  asset* 
tions  of  some,  and  the  desponding  fears  of  others,  experience  proved  that 
America  niight  effectually  resist  a  British  fleet  and  anny.  Tlioae  who, 
from  interested  motives,  had  abetted  the  royal  goyefflment,  aahamed  «f 
their  opposition  to  the  struggles  of  an  infant  people  for  their  dearest  rigktB, 
retired  into  obscurity. 

The  efiects  of  this  victory,  in  animating  the  Americans,  were  much 
greater  than  could  be  warranted,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  As 
it  was  the  first  attack  made  by  the  British  navy,  its  unsnccessfol  issue  in- 
spired a  confidence  which  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  military  calculationa 
would  have  corrected.  The  circumstance  of  its  happening  in  the  eariy 
pari  of  the  war,  and  in  one  of  the  weaker  provinces,  were  happily  instni- 
mental  in  dispelling  the  gloom  which  overshadowed  the  minds  itf  many  of 
the  colonists,  on  hearing  of  the  powerful  fleets  and  nnroerous  umiet  wh]<A 
wp-f  coming  against  them. 
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HE  command  of  the  force  which 
waa  desigoed  to  opente  against 
■  New  York  in  thia  campaign,  waa 
givcD  to  Adminl  Lord  Howe,  and 
hifl  brother  Sir  William,  officers  who, 
as  well  from  their  personal  diarac* 
ters,  as  the  known  bravery  of  their 
familjr,  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  British  nation.  To  thia  ser- 
vice was  allotted  a  very  powerful 
army,  consisting  of  ahont  thirty 
thousand  men.  This  force  was  far 
superior  to  any  thing  that  America 
had  heretofore  seen.  The  troops 
were  amply  provided  with  artillery, 
military  stores,  and  warlike  mate- 
rials of  every  kind,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  fleet.  The 
admiral  and  general,  in  addition  to  their  military  powers,  were  appointed 
commiasioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies. 

General  Howe  having  in  vain  wailed  two  months  at  Halifax  for  his 
brother,  and  the  expected  reinforcements  from  England,  impatient  of  for- 
ther  delays,  sailed  from  that  harbour,  with  the  force  which  he  had  previ- 
OOily  cCHnmanded  in  Boston,  snd  directing  his  course  towards  New  York, 
arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  off  Sandy-Hook.  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
with  put  of  the  reinforcement  from  England,  arrived  at  Halifax  soon  after 
Ilia  brother's  departure.  Without  dropping  anchor  he  foUowed,  and  soou 
after  jnhed  him  near  Stalen  Island.  The  British  genera],  on  his  approach, 
fii^id  9nry  part  of  New  York  isbnd,  and  the  most  exposed  parts  of  Long 
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Island  fortified  and  well  defended  by  artillery.  About  fiAy  British  tztna- 
ports  anchored  near  Staten  Island*  which  had  been  not  so  much  the  object 
of  attention..  The  inhabitants  thereof,  either  from  fear,  policy,  or  aflection, 
expressed  great  joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal  forces.  General  Howe  was 
there  met  by  Tryon,  late  governor  of  the  province,  and  by  several  of  the 
loyalists,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him  in  an  armed  vessel.  He  was  also 
joined  by  about  siKty  persons  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Staten  Island  were  embodied,  as  a  royal  militia.  From  these 
appearances,  great  hopes  were  indulged  that  as  soon  as  the  army  was  in  a 
condition  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  protect  the  loyalists,  such  num- 
bers would  flock  to  their  standard  as  would  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  fourth  day  sfter  the  British  transports  appeared  off  Sandy-Hook, 
Congress,  though  fully  informed  of  the  numbers  and  appointment  of  the 
force  about  to  be  employed  against  the  colonies,  ratified  their  famous  decla- 
iration  of  independence.  This  was  publicly  read  to  the  American  army, 
and  received  by  them  with  unfeigned  acclamations  of  joy.  Though  it  was 
well  known  that  Great  Britain  had  employed  a  force  of  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  to  war  upon  the  new  formed  states,  and  that  the  continental  army 
was  not  near  equal  to  half  that  nuipber,  and  only  engaged  for  a  few  months, 
and  that  Congress  was  without  any  assurance  of  foreign  aid,  yet  both  the 
American  officers  and  privates  gave  every  evidence  of  their  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  decree  which  severed  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  whether  they  should  be  free  states,  or 
conquiered  provinces.  Now,  said  they,  "  we  know  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand.  Now  we  are  a  nation.  No  more  shall  the  opprobrious  term  of 
rebel,  with  any  appearance  of  justice,  be  applied  to  us.  Should  the  for- 
tune of  war  throw  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  may  expect  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  not  the  punishment  of  rebels.  The  prize  for 
which  we  contend  is  of  such  magnitude  that  we  may  freely  risk  our  Uvea 
to  obtain  it." 

It  had  early  occurred  to  Greneral  Washington,  that  the  possession  of  New 
York  would  be  with  the  British  a  favourite  object.  Its  central  situatioa 
and  contiguity  to  the  ocean  enabled  them  to  carry  with  facility  the  war  to 
any  part  of  the  seacoast.  The  possession  of  it  was  rendered  still  more 
valuable  by  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  maintained  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  water,  it  was  defensible  by  a  small  number  of  British  shipt^ 
against  adversaries  whose  whole  navy  consisted  only  of  a  few  frigates. 
Hudson*s  river,  being  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  a  great 
distance,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  severing  the  eastern  from  the  mere 
southern  states,  and  of  preventing  almost  any  communication  betwetm 
them. 

From  these  well-known  advantages,  it  was  presumed  by  the  Americaii% 
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chat  the  Britiah  would  make  great  exertions  to  eflect  the  reduction  of  New 
Tbrk.  General  Lee,  while  the  British  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  cnpi-  , 
tal  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  detached  from  Cambridge,  to  put  Long 
Uana  and  New  York  into  a  posture  of  defence.  As  the  departure  of  the 
British  from  Boston  became  more  certain,  the  probabih'ty  of  their  instantly 
going  to  New  York,  increased  the  necessity  of  collecting  a  forco  for  its  safety. 
It  bad  therefore  been  agreed  in  a  council  of  war,  [March  18,]  that  five  regi-  • 
ments,' together  with  a  rifle  battalion,  should  march  without  delay  to  New 
York,  and  that  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  should  be  rc(]tiestod 
to  ftimish  the  former  two  thousand,  and  the  latter  one  thousand  men  for  its 
immediate  defence.  General  Washington  soon  followed,  and  early  in 
April  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  that  city.  A  new  distribution  of  the 
American  army  took  place.  Part  was  left  in  Massachusetts.  B<*tween 
two  and  three  thousand  were  ordered  to  Canada :  but  the  greater  part  ren* 
deKTonsed  at  New  York. 

Experience  had  taught  the  Americans  the  difUculty  of  attacking  an 
amy,  after  it  had  ejected  a  lodgment.  They  therefore  made  strcnuoos 
cmtioiis  to  prerent  the  British  from  enjoying  the  advantages  in  New 
Toric,  which  had  resulted  from  their  having  been  permitted  to  land  and 
fatify  tkemselves  in  Boston.  The  sudden  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
MiMSfhnHfttBj  together  with  the  previous  undisturbed  landing  of  the  rojrml 
anDjTf  allowed  no  time  for  deliberating  on  a  system  of  war.    A  change  of 

indicated  the  propriety  of  fixing  on  a  plan  for  conducting  the 
of  the  new-formed  states.     On  this  occasion.  General  Wasbjngtoa« 
much  thought,  determined  on  a  war  of  posts.     This  mode  of  coo- 
military  operations  gave  confidence  to  the  Americans,  and  besides, 
k  both  retarded  and  alarmed  their  adversaries.     The  soldiers  in  the  Ame- 
aixziT  were  new  lerres,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  stand  uncovered, 
ihe  instruTQents  of  death,    -liabitoating  them  to  the  sound  of  fire* 
vhi3e  iher  were  sheltered  frorri  d&Ji^«fr«  was  one  step  towards  irispir* 
fhezi  with  a  por:i:i.  cf  cecharj^cai  courage.     The  Britiith  rerr^m^^ered 
HxIIr  azkd  had  no  auMii  rer^rrerjce  for  even   slight  {oniUc^yotM^ 
defemded  It  fr«f jr.ec.     Fr^in  riewt  of  iLU  kind,  work*  w*-/*;  ^r*sfXis4 
aloe:  New  Y:rk«  on  !>:«?  D.jandr  and  th*;  Hel^Lu  'A  lla^rlem. 
besada  barjfcries-  wtrt  t^A  r^c/vis.  formed  of  *skrM  w;ih  u  lAtn^ 
dJclL     Tz0t  i'.-rzyzz  wer*  fco=.e'jxr-*rt  :n-«jd,  lu^S  \\*h  kivrr  y^iM^ 

ftLZ^  Tifet  r**5fcr:T  wijs>>d  *w«r  \^A\^h  li.^rr  w*r/e  v*  i^r 
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into  the  field  a  new  species  of  troops,  that  would  bo  more  pennanent  than 
the  common  militia,  and.  yet  more  easily  raised  than  regulars.  With  this 
Tiew  they  instituted  a  flying  camp,  to  consist  of  an  intermediate  corps* 
between  regular  soldiers  and  militia.  Ten  thousand  men  were  called  for 
[June  8]  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be 
in  constant  service  to  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  December.  Congress  at 
the  same  time  called  for  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the  common 
militia  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
The  men  for  forming  the  flying  camp  were  generaQy  procured,  but  there 
were  great  deficiencies  of  the  militia,  and  many  of  those  who  obeyed  their 
country's  call,  so  far  as  to  turn  out,  manifested  a  reluctance  to  submit  to 
the  necessary  discipline'  of  camps. 

The  difliculty  of  providing  the  troops  with  arms  while  before  Boston* 
was  exceeded  by  the  superior  difficulty  of  supplying  them  in  their  new 
position.  By  the  returns  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Montgomery,  in  the 
Highlands,  in  April,  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  hundred  and  eight 
privates,  and  only  forty-one  guns  fit  for  use.  In  the  garrison  at  Fort  Con- 
stitution, there  were  a  hundred  and-  thirty-six  men,  and  only  sixty-eigfal 
guns  fit  for  use.  Flints  were  also  much  wanted.  Lead  would  hare  been 
equally  deficient^  had  not  a  supply  for  the  musketry  been  obtained  by 
stripping  dwelling-houses. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  place  where  the  British  would  commence  their 
operations,  added  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  Qeneral  Washington. 
Not  only  each  colony,  but  each  seaport  town,  supposed  itself  to  be  the 
object  of  the  British,  and  was  ardent  in  its  supplications  to  the  commandeiv 
in-chief  for  his  peculiar  attention.  The  people  df  Massachusetts  were 
strongly  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  the  evacuation  of  Boston  was  only  a 
feint,  and  that  the  British  army  would  soon  return.  They  were,  for  thai 
reasqn,  very  desirous  that  the  continental  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  their  state.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  urged,  in  a  long  peti* 
tion,  that  their  maritime  situation  exposed  them  to  uncommon  d&Dger« 
while  their  great  exertions  in  fitting  out  armed  vessels  had  deprived  thain 
of  many  of  their  citizens.  They,  therefore,  prayed  for  a  body  of  conti- 
nental soldiers,  to  be  stationed  for  their  constant  and  peculiar  defence.  Bo 
various  were  the  applications  for  troops,  so  numerous  the  calls  for  arms, 
that  a  decided  conduct  became  necessary  to  prevent  the  feeble  American 
force,  and  the  deficient  stock  of  public  arms  from  being  divided  and  subdi- 
vided, so  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  proper  defence  of  any  one  place. 

In  this  crisis  of  particular  danger,  the  people  of  New  York  acted  with 
spirit.  Though  they  knew  they  were  to  receive  the  first  impression  of 
the  British  Army,  yet  their  convention  resolved,  '^that  all  persons  residing 
within  the  state  of  New  York,  and  claiming  protection  from  its  laws,  owed 
if  aUegiancej  and  that  any  person  owing  it  allegiance  and  levying  war 
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mi|[aiii8t  the  state,  or  being  an  adherent  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  treason  and  sufier  death."  They  also  resolved  thai 
one-fouith  of  the  mihtia  of  West  Chester,  Dutchess,  and  Orange  counties 
ahould  be  forthwith  drawn  out  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties,  property, 
wives  and  children  of  the  good  people  of  the  state,  to  be  continued  in  ser« 
▼ice  till  the  last  day  of  December,"  and  ''that,  as  the  inhabitants  of  King's 
county  had  determined  not  to  oppose  the  enemy,  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  these  reports,  and  to  disarm 
and  secure  the  disafiected,  to  remove  or  destroy  the  stock  of  grain,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  lay  the  whole  country  waste." 

The  two  royal  commissioners,  Admiral  and  General  Howe,  thought  pro- 
per, before  they  commenced  their  military  operations,  to  try  what  might 
be  done  in  their  civil  capacity,  towards  ejecting  a  re-union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Howe,  to 
send  on  shore  a  circular  letter  to  several  of  the  royal  governors  in  America^ 
infoxming  them  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  "  for  restoring  peace  to  the 
coloDies,  and  granting  pardon  to  such  as  should  deserve  mercy,"  and 
desiring  them  to  publish  a  declaration  which  accompanied  the  same.  In 
this  he  infcHrmed  the  colonists  of  the  power  with  which  his  brother  and  he 
were  intrusted, "  of  granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  those  whot 
though  they  had  deviated  frcnn  their  allegiance,  were  willing  to  return  to 
their  doty,"  and  of  declaring  "  any  colony,  province,  county  or  town,  port, 
district  or  place,  to  be  at  the  peace  of  his  majesty."  Congress,  impressed 
with  a  belief,  that  the  proposals  of  the  commissioners,  instead  of  disunit- 
ing the  people,  would  have  a  contrary  effect,  ordered  them  to  be  speedily 
published  in  the  several  American  newspapers.  Had  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, at  this  late  houf  been  ofiered,  though  the  honour  of  the  states  was  J 
involved  in  supporting  their  bte  declaration  of  independence,  yet  the  love  J 
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of  peace,  and  the  bias  of  great  numbers  to  their  parent  state,  would,  in  all 
pn>bability ,  have  made  a  powerful  party  for  rescinding  the  act  of  separation, 
and  for  ze-uniting  with  Great  Britain.  But  when  it  appeared  that  the 
pofver  of  the  ro}'al  commissioners  was  little  more  than  to  grant  pardons, 
Coogien  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  for  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  the  act  of  independence.  The  resolution  for  publishing  the  cir- 
oikr  letter,  and  the  declaration  cf  the  royal  coirimissioners,  assigned  as  a 
maon  thereof  ''that  the  good  people  of  the  United  Slates  may  be  informed 
of  wbat  nature  are  the  comriiiss loners,  and  what  the  temis,  with  expecta- 
of  which  the  insidious  court  of  Great  Britain  had  endeavoured  to 
and  disarm  them,  and  that  the  few  who  still  remain  suspended  by  a 
hope,  fduided  either  in  the  justice  or  moderation  of  their  late  king,  may 
mmr  at  length  be  convinced  that  the  valour  alone  of  their  country  iM  to 
wm  ks  liboties." 
About  the  ame  time  flags  were  tent  ashore  by  Lord  Howe,  with  a  letter 
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directed  to  George  Washington,  Esq.,  which  he  refused  to  receire  us  no 
being  addressed  to  him  with  the  title  due  to  his  ranli.  bi  hifl  letter  to 
Congress  on  this  subject,  be  wrote  as  follows  :  "£  wonid  not  on  any  occa- 
sion sacrifice  essentials  to  punctilio,  but  in  this  instance  I  deem  it  a  duty  to 
my  country  and  appointment,  to  insist  on  that  respect  which,  in  any  other 
then  a  public  view,  I  would  willingly  have  waived."  Congress  applauded 
his  conduct  in  a  public  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  that  no 
letter  oi  message  should  be  received  on  any  occasion  whatever,  from  th« 
enemy,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  or  others  the  commanders  of  the 
American  army,  but  such  as  were  directed  to  them  in  the  characters  thay 
severally  sustained." 

Some  time  after,  Adjutant-General  Patterson  was  sent  to  New  York  by 
General  Howe,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  George  Washington,  &,c.  &c.  ftc. 
On  an  interview,  the  adjutant'general,  after  expressing  bis  high  esteem  fta 
the  person  and  character  of  the  American  general,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  derogate  from  the  respect  due  to  bis  rank,  expressed 
his  hopes  that  the  et  celerat  would  remove  the  impediments  to  their  coire- 
spondence.  General  Washington  replied,  "That  a  letter  directed  to  any 
person  in  a  public  character  should  have  some  description  of  it,  otherwise 
it  would  appear  a  mere  private  letter.    That  it  was  true  tbi  et  ctf*n» 
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iwpiifj  evcrj  tiuBg,  bat  thej  abo  implied  any  things  and  that  he  should 
therefare  decfine  the  leoeiTing  any  letter  directed  to  him  as  a  priTate  per- 
wtMkt  when  it  reialed  to  his  public  statioD.*'  A  long  conference  ensned,  in 
which  the  adjatant-geneial  obserred,  that  ''the  commissioners  were  aimed 
with  great  powers,  and  would  be  rery  happy  in  effecting  an  accommoda- 
tioB.**  He  icoeiTed  for  answer,  ''that  from  what  appeared*  their  powers 
were  only  to  giant  pardon ;  that  they  who  had  committed  no  fault  wanted 
BO  pardon.**  Soon  after  this  interriew,  a  letter  from  Howe,  respecting 
pnaoneiSv  which  was  properly  addressed  to  Washington,  was  receired. 

While  the  British,  by  their  manifestoes  and  declarations,  were  ondea- 
▼ooring  to  separate  those  who  preferred  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain 
frcm  those  who  were  the  friends  of  independence.  Congress,  by  a  similar 
policy,  was  attempting  to  detach  the  foreigners  who  had  come  with  the 
rajal  troops  bam  the  service  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Before  hostilities 
had  ocmmenoed,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  circulated  among 
dMae  on  whom  it  was  intended  to  operate :  "  Resolred,  That  these  States 
wifl  woeiTC  all  such  foreigners  who  shall  leave  the  armies'  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  id  Americat  and  shall  choose  to  become  members  of  any  of  these 
Stales,  and  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reapectiTe 
leBgioDSt  and  be  invested  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
natiTeSt  as  established  by  the  laws  of  these  States,  and  moreover,  that  this 
Coogien  will  provide  for  every  such  person  fifty  acres  of  unappropriated 
ksds  in  some  of  these  States,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  as  absolute 
property. 

The  numbeis  which  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  British  when  they 
should  disembark,  made  them  for  some  time  cautious  of  proceeding  to  their 
projected  land  operations,  but  the  superiority  of  their  navy  enabled  them 
to  go  by  water  whithersoever  they  pleased. 

A  British  forty-gun  ship,  with  some  smaller  vessels,  ^July  12,]  sailed  np 
North  River  without  receiving  any  damage  of  consequence,  though  fired  apoQ 
fipom  the  batteries  of  New  York,  Paules  Hook,  Red-bank,  and  Gk)veroor*8 
Island.  An  attempt  was  made,  not  long  after,  with  two  fire  ships,  to 
destroy  the  British  vessels  in  the  North  River,  but  without  efiecting  any 
thing  more  than  the  burning  of  a  tender.  They  were  also  attacked  with 
row  galleys,  but  to  little  purpose.  After  some  time  the  Phcenix  and  Rose 
men  of  war  came  down  the  river  and  joined  the  fleet.  Every  effort  of  the 
Americana  from  their  batteries  on  land,  as  well  as  their  exertions  on  the 
water,  proved  ineffectual.  The  British  ships  passed  with  less  loss  than 
was  generally  expected,  but  nevertheless  the  damage  they  received  was 
such  as  deterred  them  from  frequently  repeating  the  experiment.  In  two 
or  three  instances  they  ascended  the  North  River,  and  in  one  or  two  the 
East  Rirer ;  but  those  which  sailed  up  the  former  speedily  returned,  and 
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by  their  return  a  free  comnmnication  was  opened  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  State. 

The  Americtin  army  in  and  near  New  York  amounted  to  seventeea 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  These  were  mostly  new 
troopSf  and  were  divided  in  many  small  and  unconnected  posts,  some  of 
which  were  fifteen  miles  removed  from  others.  The  British  force  before 
New  York  was  increasing  by  frequent  successive  arrivals  from  Halifax, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  But  so  many 
unforeseen  delays  had  taken  place,  that  the  month  of  August  was  far 
advanced  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  open  the  campaign. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  British  commanders  resolved  to  make 
their  first  attempt  on  Long  Island.  This  was  preferred  to  New  York,  as 
it  abounded  with  those  supplies  which  their  forces  required. 

The  Bntish  landed,  without  opposition,  between  two  small  towns, 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend.  The  American  works  protected  a  small  peninsula 
having  Wallabout  Bay  to  the  left,  and  stretching  over  to  Red  Book  on  the 
right,  and  the  East  River  being  in  their  rear.  General  Sui  hran,  witln  a 
strong  force,  was  encamped  within  these  works  at  Brooklyn.  From  the 
east  side  of  the  Narrows  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with  thick  wood, 
about  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  which  terminates  near  Jamaica.  There 
were  three  passes  through  these  hills,  one  near  the  Nf^rrows,  a  second  on 
the  Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  oi^  the  Bedford  road,  and  they  are  all 
defensible.  These  were  the  only  roads  which  could  be  passed  from  the 
south  side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  except  a  road  which  led 
round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica.  The  Americans  had  eight 
hundred  men  on  each  of  these  roads,  and  Colonel  Miles  was  placed  with 
his  battalion  of  riflemen  to  guard  the  road  from  the  south  of  the  hills  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British. 

General  de  Heister,  with  his  Hessians,  took  post  at  Flatbush  in  the 
evening,  Aug.  26.  In  the  following  m'ght  the  greater  part  of  the  British  anny« 
commanded  by  Greneral  Clinton,  marched  to  gain  the  road  leading  round 
the  easterly  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica,  and  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Ameii* 
cans.  He  arrived  about  two  hours  before  day  within  half  a  mile  of  thia 
road.  One  of  his  parties  fell  in  with  a  patrol  of  American  officers,  and  took 
them  all  prisoners,  which  prevented  the  early  transmission  of  intelligence. 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  day,  General  Clinton  advanced  and  took  poe- 
session  of  the  heights  over  which  the  road  passed.  General  Grant,  with 
the  left  wing,  advanced  along  the  coast  by  the  west  road,  near  the  Narrows  ; 
but  this  was  intended  chiefly  as  a  feint. 

The  guard  which  was  stationed  at  this  road  fled,  without  making  any 
resistance.  A  few  of  them  were  afterwards  rallied,  and  Lord  Stirling 
advanced  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  took  possession  of  a  hill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  American  camp,  and  in  front  of  General  Grant. 
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An  attack  was  made  veiy  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Hessians  from 
Flatbash,  [August  27,3  ^Q^®'  General  de  Heister,  and  by  General  Grant 
on  the  coast,  and  was  well  supported  for  a  considerable  time  by  both  sides* 
The  Americans  who  opposed  General  de  Heister  were  first  informed'  of  the 
ai^prondi  of  General  Clinton,  who  had  come  round  on  their  left.'   They 
immediately  began  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
xil^t  wing  imder  General  Clinton,  who  got  into  the  rear  of  their  left,  and 
attacked  them  with  his  light  infantry  and  dragoons,  while  returning  to  their 
tines.    They  were  driven  back  till  they  were  met  by  the  Hessians.    They 
were  thus  alternately  chased  and  intercepted  between  General  de  Heister 
and  General  Clinton.     Some  of  their  regiments  nevertheless  found  their 
way  to  the  camp.    The  Americans  under  Lord  Stirling,  consisting  of  Co- 
lonel Miles*8  two   battalions,  Colonel  Atlee*s,  Colonel  Smallwood*s,  and 
Coknel  Hatche's  regiments,  who  were  engaged  with  General  Grant,  fought 
with  great  resolution  for  about  six  houra.    They  were  uninformed  of  the 
movements  made  by  Greneial  Clinton,  till  some  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  had  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  country  in  their  rear.    Their 
letieai  was  thus  intercepted,  but  several,  notwithstanding,  broke  through 
and  got  into  the  woods.    Many  threw  themselves  into  the  marsh,  some 
were  drowned,  and  othera  perished  in  the  mud ;  but  a  considerable  number 
escaped  by  this  way  to  i  teir  b'nes. 

The  king's  troops  dis^^Iayed  great  valour  throughout  the  whole  day. 
The  vai.ety  of  the  grouna  occasioned  a  succession  of  small  engagements, 
pmsoits  and  slaughter,  which  lasted  for  many  houra.  British  discipline, 
in  every  instance,  triumphed  over  the  native  valour  of  raw  troops,  who  had 
never  been  in  action,  and  whose  officera  were  unacquainted  with  the  stra- 
tagems of  war. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonera  of  the  Americans,  including  those  who 
weie  drowned  or  perished  in  the  woods  or  mud,  considerably  exceeded  a 
thousand.  Among  the  prisonera  of  the  latter  were  two  of  their  general 
officers,  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling;  three  colonels,  four  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, three  majora,  eighteen  captains,  forty-three  lieutenants,  and  eleven 
fmmpm,  Smallwood's  regiment,  the  officera  of  which  were  young  men  of 
the  best  families  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  sustained  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  men.  The  British  after  their  victory  were  so  impetuous* 
thai  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained  from  attacking  the 
American  lines. 

In  the  time  of,  and  subsequent  to  the  engagement,  Cieneral  Washington 
diew  over  to  Long  Island  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  After  he  had 
coUeded  his  principal  force  there,  it  was  his  wish  and  hope,  that  Sir 
William  Howe  would  attempt  to  storm  the  works  on  the  island.  These, 
thon^  insufficient  to  stand  a  regular  siege,  were  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
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coup  de  main.  The  remembrance  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  desire  to  span 
bis  men,  restrained  the  British  general  from  making  an  assault.  On  the 
contrary,  he  made  demonstntions  of  proceeding  by  siege,  and  broke 
gtoand  within  three  hundred  yards  to  the  left  at  Putnam's  redoubt. 
Though  Oeneral  Washington  wished  for  an  assault,  yet  being  certain  that 
bis  works  would  be  untenable,  when  the  British  batteries  should  be  fiilly 
opened,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  ^August  30,]  to  consult  on  the  mea- 
aures  proper  to  be  taken.  It  wan  then  detennined  that  the  objects  in 
new  were  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the  dangers  to  which,  by  a  con- 
tinuatioB  on  the  island,  they  would  be  exposed.  Confonnably  to  this 
opicion,  dispositions  were  made  for  an  immediate  retreat.  This  com- 
menced soon  after  it  was  dark  from  two  points,  the  upper  and  lower 
ferries,  on  East  river.  Qeneral  McDougal  regulated  the  embarkation  at 
one,  and  Colonel  Knox  at  the  other.  The  intention  of  evacuating  tha 
island  had  been  so  prudently  concealed  from  the  Americans,  that  thejr 
knew  not  whither  they  were  going,  but  supposed  to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  field  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  about  nine  thousand  men,  were  con- 
Teyed  to  the  city  of  New  York  over  East  River,  more  than  a  mile  wide,  in 
less  than  thirteen  hours,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British,  thon^ 
not  six  hundred  yards  distant.  Providence,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
bronred  the  retreating  armyi    For  some  time  after  the  Americans  began 
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to  cross,  the  state  of  the  tide  and  a  strong  north-east  wind  made  it  impos- 
sibk  for  them  to  majce  use  of  their  sail  boats,  and  their  whole  number  of 
row-boats  was  insufficient  for  completing  the  business  in  the  course  of  the 
night.   But  about  eleven  o'clock  the  wind  died  away,  and  soon  ailer  sprung 
vp  at  south-east,  and  blew  fresh,  which  rendered  the  sail-boats  of  use,  and 
at  tliie  same  time  made  the  passage  from  the  island  to  the  city,  direct,  easy 
and  expeditious.    Towards  morning  an  extreme  thick  fog  came  up,  which 
hovered  over  Long  Island,  and  by  concealing  the  Americans,  enabled  them 
to  complete  their  retreat  without  interruption,  though  the  day  had  begun 
to  dawn  some  time  before  it  was  finished.     By  a  mistake  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  orderst  the  American  lines  were  evacuated  for  about  three^uarters 
of  an  hour  before  the  last  embarkation  took  place ;  but  the  British,  though 
80  near  that  their  working  parties  could  be  distinctly  heard,  being  enve- 
kped  in  the  feg,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.     The  lines  were  repossessed 
sad  held  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     When  every  thing,  except  some 
heavy  cannon,  was  removed.  General  Mifflin,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
goaid,  left  tne  lines,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  fog  got  ofi*  safe.    In  about 
Jialf  an  hour  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  British  entered  the  works 
which  had  been  just  relinquished.     Had  the  wind  not  shifled,  the  half  of 
the  American  army  could  not  have  crossed ;  and  even  as  it  was,  if  the  fog 
had  not  concealed  their  rear,  it  must  have  been  discovered,  and  could 
hardly  have  escaped.     General  Sullivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  on  Long 
lalandy  was  immediately  sent  on  parole,  with  the  following  verbal  message 
from  Lord  Howe  to  Congress,  '*  that  though  he  could  not  at  present  treat 
with  them  in  that  character,  yet  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  a  con- 
ference with  some  of  the  members,  whom  he  would  consider  as  private 
gentlemen ;  that  he,  with  his  brother  the  general,  had  full  powers  to  com* 
promise  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  upon   terms 
advantageous  to  both — that  he  wished  a  compact  might  be  settled,  at  a  time 
when  no  decisive  blow  was  struck,  and  neither  party  could  say  it  was 
compelled  to  enter  into  such  agreement — that  were  they  disposed  to  treat, 
many  things  which  they  had  not  yet  asked  might  and  ought  to  be  granted, 
and  that  if  upon  conference  they  found  any  probable  ground  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  authority  of  Congress  would  be  aftenvards  acknowledged  to  render 
the  treaty  complete."     Three  days  after  this  message  was  received.  Gene- 
ral Sullivan  was  requested  to  inform  Lord  Howe,  *'  that  Congress  being 
die  repreaentatiTes  of  the  free  and  independent  states  of  America,  they 
cnmoC  with  propriety  send  any  of  their  members  to  confer  with  his  lord- 
ship in  their  private  characters;   but  that  ever  desirous  of  establishing 
peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  will  send  a  committee  of  their  body,  tc 
know  whether  he  has  any  authority  to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by 
CoDgress  for  that  purpose,  on  behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  authorily 
is;  and  to  hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  lespecting 
v«.iL-a  vs 
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tbe  same.'*  They  elected  Dr.  FiankliD»  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rot* 
ledge,  their  committee  for  this  purpoee.  In  a  few  days  they  met. Lord 
Howe  on  Staten  Island,  and  were  receired  with  great  politeness.  On  their 
return  they  made  a  report  of  their  conference,  which  they  summed  up  by 
saying,  '*  It  did  not  appear  to  your  committee  that  his  lordship's  commia* 
sion  contained  any  other  authority  than  that  expressed  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment—namely, that  of  granting  pardons,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  com- 
missioners shall  think  proper  to  make,  and  of  declaring  America,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  be  in  the  king's  peace,  on  submission :  For  as  to  the  power 
of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  America,  which  his  lordship  mentioned  to  us, 
and  of  conferring  and  consulting  with  any  persons  the  commissioners 
might  think  proper,  and  representing  the  result  of  such  conversation  to  the 
ministry,  who,  provided  the  colonies  would  subject  themselves,  might  after 
all,  or  might  not,  at  their  pleasure,  make  any  alterations  in  the  former 
instructions  to  governors,  or  propose  in  parliament  any  amendment  of  the 
acts  complained  of,  we  apprehended  any  expectation  from  the  efiect  of 
such  a  power  would  have  been  too  uncertain  and  precarious  to  be  relied 
on  by  America,  had  she  still  continued  in  her  state  of  dependence*"  Lend 
Howe  had  ended  the  conference  on  his  part,  by  expressing  his  regard  for 
America^  and  the  extreme  pain  he  would  suffer  in  being  oUiged  to  distren 
those  whom  he  so  much  regarded.  Dr;  Franklin  thanked  him  for  his 
regards,  and  assured  him,  "  that  the  Americans  would  show  their  gmtitnde, 
by  endeavouring  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  all  pain  he  might  feel  on 
their  account,  by  exerting  their  utmost  abilities  in  taking  good  care  of 
themselves." 

The  committee  in  every  respect  maintained  the  dignity  of  Congress. 
Their  conduct  and  sentiments  were  such  as  became  their  character.  The 
friends  to  independence  rejoiced  that  nothing  resulted  from  this  interview 
that  might  disunite  the  people.  Congress,  trusting  to  the  good  sense  of 
their  countrymen,  ordered  the  whole  to  be  printed  for  their  information.- 
All  the  states  would  have  then  rejoiced  at  less  beneficial  terms  than  they 
obtained  about  seven  years  after.  But  Great  Britain  counted  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  absolute  conquest,  or  unconditional  submission.  Her  oflerSy 
therefore*  comported  so  little  with  the  feelings  of  America,  that  they  neitlwr 
caused  demur  nor  disunion  among  the  new-formed  states.  . 

The  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  action  on  the  97th,  led  to  oooae  • 
quences  more  seriously  alarming  to  the  Americans  than  the  Ion  of  their 
men.  Their  army  was  universally  dispirited.  The  militia  ran.  off  hgr 
companies.  Their  example  infected  the  regular  regiments.  The  loose 
footing  on  which  the  militia  came  to  camp,  made  it  haiardous  to  ezerciae 
over  them  that  discipline,  without  which  an  army  is  a  mob.  To  restrain 
one  part  of  an  army,  while  another  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
doing  as  they  pleased*  was  no  less  impracticaUe  than  absurd* 
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-  N  former  ages  it  wm  common  Tor  a  port  of  s 
lunity  to  migrate, and  erect  themaplTCB 
into  an  independent  society.  Since  the 
earth  has  been  more  fully  peopled,  and 
especially  since  the  princlplesof  uninnharc 
been  belter  understood,  a  diflerenl  policy 
has  prevailed.  A  fondness  for  planting 
colonies  has,  for  three  preceding  centuriet, 
gircn  full  scope  to  a  diaposilicn  for  emigra- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  emigrants  have 
been  retained  in  a  connection  n-ith  their  parent  slate.  Bv  these  means 
Earopeans  bare  made  the  riches  bclh  of  the  east  and  west  aubeerTlent  to 
dirii  amice  and  ambition.  Though  they  occupy  the  smallest  portion  of 
tk  Ibnr  qnanen  of  the  globe,  they  have  contrived  to  subject  the  other  thre« 
to  thai  influence  or  command. 
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« 

Tbe  circumstances  under  which  New  England  was  planted,  would  a 
few  centuries  ago  have  entitled  them,  from  their  first  settlement,  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  independence.  They  were  virtually  ejdled  from  their  native 
country,  by  being  denied  the  rights  of  men — they  set  out  on  their  own 
expense,  and  after  purchasing  the  consent  of  the  native  proprietors,  im 
proved  an  uncultivated  country,  to  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  philoB0 
phy,  the  king  of  England  had  no  title.  *■ 

If  it  is  lawful  for  individuals  to  relinquish  their  native  soil,  and  pursue 
their  own  happiness  in  other  regions,  and  under  other  political  associations, 
the  settlers  of  New  England  were  always  so  far  independent  as  to  owe  no 
obedience  to  their  parent  state,  but  such  as  resulted  from  their  voluntary 
assent.  The  slavish  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  by  undervaluing  heathen  titles,  favoured  an  opposite 
system.  What  for  several  centuries  aAer  the  Christian  era  would  have 
been  called  the  institution  of  a  new  government,  was  by  modem  refinement 
denominated  only  an  extension  of  the  old,  in  the  form  of  a  dependent  colony. 
Though  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  and  political  creeds  tended  to  degrade 
the  condition  of  the  settlers  in  New  England,  yet  there  was  always  a  party 
there  which  believed  in  their  natural  right  to  independence.  They  recur- 
red to  first  principles,  and  argued,  that  as  they  received  .fn»n  government 
nothing  more  than  a  charter,  founded  on  ideal  claims  of  sovereignty,  they 
owed  it  no  other  obedience  than  what  was  derived  from  express  or  implied 
compact.  It  was  not  till  the  present  century  had  more  than  half  elapsed, 
that  it  occurred  to  any  number  of  the  colonists,  that  they  had  an  interest  in 
being  detached  from  Great  Britain.  Their  attention  was  first  turned  to  this 
subject,  by  the  British  claim  of  taxation.  This  opened  a  melancholy  pros- 
pect, boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  The  Boston  Port  Act, 
and  the  other  acts,  passed  in  1774  and  1776,  which  have  been  already  the 
suDJect  of  comment,  progressively  weakened  the  attachment  of  the  colonists 
to  the  birth  place  of  their  forefathers.  The  commencement  of  hostilities  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1776,  exhibited  the  parent  state  in  an  odious  point  of 
view,  and  abated  the  original  dread  of  separating  from  it.  But  neverthe- 
less, at  that  time,  and  for  a  twelve-month  after,  a  majority  of  the  colonists 
wished  for  no  more  than  to  be  re-established  as  subjects  in  their  ancient 
rights.  Had  independence  been  their  object  even  at  the  commencement  of 
hostiUties,  they  would  have  rescinded  these  associations  which  hare  been 
already  mentioned,  and  imported  more  largely  than  ever.  Common  senae 
revolts  at  the  idea,  that  colonists,  unfurnished  with  mih'tary  stores,  md 
wanting  manufactures  of  every  kind,  should  at  the  time  of  their  intending 
a  serious  struggle  for  independence,  by  a  voluntary  agreement,  deprive 
themselves  of  the  obvious  means  of  procuring  such  foreign  supplies  as  their 
circumstances  might  make  necessary.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  line  of  con* 
duct  which  might  have  been  dictated  by  a  wish  for  independence,  they 
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eoBtiDaed  their  exports  for  nearly  a  year  after  they  ceased  to  import.  This 
not  only  lessened  the  debts  they  owed  to  Ghreat  Britain,  but  famished  addi* 
lumal  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  themselves.  To  aim  at  iode- 
pttiidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  transfer  their  resources  to  their  enemie8« 
could  not  have  been  the  policy  of  an  enlightened  people.  It  was  not  tilt 
rane  time  in  1776,  that  the  colonists  began  to  take  other  ground,  and  con- 
lend  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  Great  Britain; 
In  fitvour  of  this  opinion  it  was  said,  that  in  case  of  their  continuing  sub- 
jects, the  mother  country,  though  she  redressed  their  present  grievances, 
Bight  at  pleasure  repeat  similar  oppressions;  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
tnieted,  having  twice  resumed  the  exercise  of  taxation,  after  it  had  been 
apparently  relinquished.  The  favourers  of  separation  also  urged,  that  Great 
Britain  was  jealous  of  their  increasing  numbers,  and  risipg  greatness— that 
Ae  would  not  exercise  government  for  their  benefit,  but  for  her  own  ;  that 
tito  only  permanent  security  for  American  happiness,  was  to  deny  her  the 
power  of  interfering  with  their  government  or  commerce.  To  efiect  this 
pnrpoie  they  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  knot  which 
coonecidd  the  two  countries,  by  a  public  renunciation  of  all  political  con- 
nections between  them. 

The  Americans  about  this  time  began  to  be  influenced  by  new  vie^vs. 
The  military  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year— their  unexpected  union, 
and  prevailing  enthusiasm,  expanded  the  minds  of  the  leaders,  and  elevated 
the  eeatiments  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  Decisive  measures,  which 
would  have  been  lately  reprobated,  now  met  with  approbation. 

The  fiivourers  of  subordination  under  the  former  constitution  urged  the 
advantages  of  a  supreme  head,  to  control  the  disputes  of  interfering  colo- 
nies, and  also  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  union ;  that  independence 
was  untried  ground,  and  should  not  be  entered  upon,  but  in  the  kst  ex- 
tremity. 

They  flattered  themselves  that  Great  Britain  was  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  determined  spirit  of  America,  that  if  the  present  controversy  was  com- 
praniaed,  she  would  not,  at  any  future  period,  resume  an  exercise  of  her 
sapfemacy.  They  were  therefore  for  proceeding  no  farther  than  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  character  of  subjects,  trusting  that  ere  long  the  present 
hortile  measures  would  be  relinquished,  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  coun- 
tries le-established.  The  favourera  of  this  system  were  embarrassed,  and 
aU  their  arguments  weakened,  by  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
schemes  of  coercion.  A  probable  hope  of  a  speedy  repeal  of  a  few  acts  of 
psriiament,  would  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  those  who  were 
sdfocates  for  reconciliation.  But  the  certainty  of  intelligence  to  the  con- 
tnury  gave  additional  force  to  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party.  Though 
mem  weight  was  daily  thrown  into  the  scale,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
irfrprndfiiriT  were  weighed,  yet  it  did  not  preponderate  till  about  that  time 
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is  1T76|  when  iai«UigeDC«  reachod  the  coloniata  of  tlw  Mt  nf  jwrliimmi 
ppiniiit  in  December,  1T76|  for  throwing  them  out  of  Bniiah  piatactica,  &b4 
of  hirinff  foreign  tioope  to.ueial  in  eBacting  their  conquest.  Bcspectiog  ih* 
first  it  was  said,  "  that  protection  and  Bllegiance  were  reciprocal,  utd  ihtt 
die  refiual  <^  the  first  vna  a  legal  ground  (^  justification  for  wiUthcUiag 
the  lut."  They  considered  themselvBa  to  be  thereby  discharged  from  tbmr 
idlegiance,  and  that  to  deckre  themselves  independent  was  no  more  than 
to  announce  to  the  world  the  real  political  state  in  which  Great  BritaM 
had  placed  them.  This  act  proved  that  the  colonists  might  comtitntioaally 
declare  themselves  independent,  but  the  hiring  of  foreign  troops  to  taalw 
war  upon  them,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  their  drang  it  immediala^. 
They  reasoned  that  if  Qreat  Britain  called  in  the  aid  (^  strangers  to  cnak  < 
them,  they  must  seek  similar  relief  for  their  own  preseiratioD.  But  tkcj 
well  knew  this  could  not  be  expected,  while  they  were  in  arms  agaiiMt 
their  acknowledged  sovereign.  They  had  therefore  only  m  choice  of  difr 
cuhies,  and  must  eilhei'seek  foreign  aid  as  independent  slates,  or  rnntinm 
in  the  awkward  and  hazardous  situation  of  subjects,  carrying  on  war  bom 
their  own  resources)  both  against  their  king  and  such  mercenaiiea  as  ha 
chose  to  employ  for  their  subjugation.  Necessity,  not  chrace,  forced  ihsiri 
on  the  decision.  Submission  without  obtaining  a  redress  of  their  grievancei 
was  advocated  by  twue  who  possesaed'the  public  confidence.  Sam«  of  tk* 
popular  leaden  may  have  secretly  wished  for  independence  from  tba  fe»> 
ginning  of  the  controversy,  but  their  number  was  small,  and  their  aenti' 
e  not  generally  known. 

I  IIILE  the  public  mind  was  balancing  on  this  eventfol  anb> 
ji.-ct,  jeveni  writers  placed  the  advantages  of  indepwMt 
^  in  various  points  of  view.  Among  these,  Tbooias 
Paine,  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  signature  of  Commoa 
^  Sense,  held  the  most  divtinguisbed  rank.  The  atyls, 
mil  loDj^iBf  n  d(  this  perfoimance  were  calculated  to  iotereat  the 
passions,  and  to  rouse  aU  the  active  powers  of  haman  nature.  With  tha 
view  of  operating  on  the  sentiments  of  a  religious  people,  Scripttua  wm 
pressed  into  his  service,  and  the  powers,  and  even  the  name  of  a  kiag 
were  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  colonists  who  had  rsad 
and  studied  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  TestamaaU 
The  folly  <£  that  people  in  revolting  from  a  government,  instituted  by  Ua^ 
ven  itself.and  the  oppressions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  conseqtMaea 
fX  their  lusting  after  kings  to  rule  over  them,  afibided  an  excellent  '■■■^'t 
for  prepossessing  the  ctJonists  in  favour  of  republican  institutions,  and  pM> 
judicing  them  against  kingly  government.  Hereditary  snccesaion  WM 
turned  into  ridicule.  The  absurdity  of  subjecting  a  great  conlinant  to  a 
iniall  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  was  represented  in  such  strik 
iag  language,  as  to  interest  the  hooouf  and  pride  of  the  colooiata  in  w^ 
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dM  goPBinment  of  Qnmt  Britain.  The  necessity,  the  adTantagea^ 
pncdcabilitj  ef  independence,  were  forciblj  demonstrated.  NdtUng 
ka  belter  timed  than  this  performance.  It  was  addressed  to  freemeBf 
had  jnei  leoeiyed  convincing  proof,  that  Great  Britain  had  thh>wli 
otti  of  her  protection,  had  engaged  foreign  mercenaries  to  make  war 
ipoa  tlieiD,and  seriously  designed  to  compel  their  unconditional  sulnnission 
Is  ker  unlimited  power.  It  found  the  colonists  most  thoroughly  alarmed 
fcr  their  fiberties,  and  disposed  to  do  and  suflTer  any  thing  that  promised 
Mr  eslahlishment^  In  union  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
peopley  it  produced  surprising  efiects.  Many  thousands  were  convinced* 
■id  were  led  to  approve  and  long  for  a  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
Vhosgh  that  measure,  a  few  months  before,  was  not  only  foreign  from  their 
but  the  object  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current  suddenly  became  so 
in  iCe  &vour  that  it  bore  down  all  opposition.  The  multitude  was 
harried  down  the  stream,  but  some  worthy  men  could  not  easily  reconcile 
tbsnaehrea  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  sepluration  from  a  country,  to  which 
Ihsy  hid  been  long  bound  by  the  most  endearing  ties.  They  saw  the 
dnwn,  but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be  sheathed.  They  feared 
fbe  diapersed  individuals  of  the  several  colonies  would  not  be  broaghl 
under  an  efficient  government,  and  that  after  much  anarchy 
future  Cesar  would  grasp  their  liberties,  and  confirm  himself  in  a 
of  despotism.  They  doubted  the  perseverance  of  their  countrymen 
cffectiDg  their  independence,  and  were  also  apprehensive  that  in  case  of 
their  future  condition  would  be  less  happy  than  their  past.  Some 
individuak  whose  principles  were  pure,  but  whose  soub  were 
not  oC  -llMt  firm  texture  which  revolutions  require,  shrunk  back  from  the 
bold  measuies  proposed  by  their  more  adventurous  countrymen.  To  sub- 
mit witheat  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  though  secretly  wished  for  by  some,  was 
not  the  avowed  sentiment  of  any.  But  to  persevere  in  petitioning  and  re- 
Mling  was  the  system  of  some  misguided  honest  men.  The  favourers  of 
this  apin*on  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decision  which  grasps  at  great 
and  influenced  by  that  timid  policy  which  does  its  work  by  halves. 
of  them  dreaded  the  power  of  Britain.  A  few,  on  the  score  of  in* 
or  an  expectancy  of  favours  from  royal  government,  refused  to  con* 
cur  with  the  general  vcMce.  Some  of  the  natives  of  the  parent  state  whot 
hanng  ktely  eettled  in  the  colonies,  had  not  yet  exchanged  European  for 
ideas,  together  with  a  few  others,  conscientiously  opposed  the 
lies  of  Congress:  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
the  spirited  and  independent  part  of  the  community,  came  with  surpriiin; 
msniinify  into  the  project  of  independence. 

The  eagerness  for  independence  resulted  more  from  feeling  than  reason- 
■g.  The  advantages  of  an  unfettered  trade,  the  prospect  of  honours  and 
fBoiumenta  in  administering  a  new  government,  were  of  themselves  msufr 
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ficieni  motives  for  adopting  this  bold  measure.  But  what  was  wanting 
fiom  considerations  of  this  kind,  was  made  up  by  the  persererance  of  Qieal 
Britain,  in  her  schemes  of  coercion  and  conquest.  The  determined  raso* 
lution  of  the  mother  country  to  subdue  the  colonists,  together  with  the  plans 
she  adopted  for  accomplishing  that  purpose,  and  their  equally  determined 
resolution  to  appeal  to  Heaven  mther  than  submit,  made  a  declaration  of 
independence  as  necessary  in  1776  as  was  the  non-importation  agreement 
of  1774,  or  the  assumption  of  arms  in  1775.  The  last  naturally  resulted 
from  the  first.  The  revolution  was  not  forced  on  the  people  by  ambitious 
leaders  grasping  at  supreme  power,  but  every  measure  of  it  was  forced  on 
Congress  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
change  of  the  public  mind  of  America  respecting  connection  with  Great 
Britain  is  without  a  parallel.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,  nearly  three 
millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the  love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects,  to 
the  hatred  and  resentment  of  enemies. 

The  motion  for  declaring  the»  colonies  free  and  independent  was  first 
made  in  Congress,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virgima.  He  was  warranted 
in  making  this  motion  by  the  particular  instructions  of  his  immediate  con* 
stituents,  and  also  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  all  the  states. 
When  the  time  for  taking  the  subject  under  consideration  arrived,  much 
knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  were  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  debates  were  continued  for  some  time,  and  with  great  aai- 
maUon.  In  these,  John  Adams  and  John  Dickinson  took  leading  and 
opposite  parts.  The  former  began  one  of  his  speeches,  by  an  invocation 
of  the  god  of  eloquence,  to  assist  him  in  defending  the  claims  and  in  en* 
forcing  the  duty  of  his  countrymen.  He  strongly  urged  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  all  political  connection  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain, 
from  the  voice  of  the  people!  from  the  necessity  of  the  measure  in  order  to 
obtain  foreign  assistance,  from  a  regard  to  consistency,  and  from  the  proe- 
pects  of  glory  and  happiness,  which  opened  beyond  the  war,  to  a  free  and 
independent  people.  Mr.  Dickinson  replied  to  this  speech.  He  began  by 
observing  that  the  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  had  intro* 
duced  his  defence  of  the  declaration  of  independence  by  invoking  a  hea 
then  god,  but  that  he  should  begin  his  objections  to  it,  by  solemnly  invoking 
the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  so  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  that  if  the  proposed  measure  was  for  the  benefit  of  America, 
nothing  which  he  should  say  against  it  might  make  the  least  impression* 
He  then  urged  that  the  present  time  was  improper  for  the  declaration  of 
independence,  that  the  war  might  be  conducted  with  equal  vigour  without 
it,  that  it  would  divide  the  Americans,  and  unite  the  people  of  Ghreat  Bo* 
tain  against  them.  He  then  proposed  that  some  assurance  should  be  ob- 
tained of  assistance  from  a  foreign  power,  before  they  renounced  their  con* 
nection  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  declaration  of  independence  ahonld 
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W  tk0  coatilkB  to  be  ofi&red  for  thb  assistance.  He  likewiae  atatecl  ttit 
that  ensted  between  seTenu  of  the  eofenies*  and  proposed  thai 
for  the  settlement  of  them  should  be  delemuned  upon*  b^* 
fare  they  lost  sight  of  that  tribunal  which  had  hitherto  been  the  umpira 
sf  all  their  differences. 

After  a  fall  discussion,  the  measure  of  declaring  the  colonies  free  and 
independent  was  approved,  by  nearly  an  unanintous  vote.  The  annirer- 
aaiy  of  the  day  on  which  this  great  event  took  place,  has  ever  since  been 
eoosecrated  by  the  Americans  to  religious  gratitude  and  social  pleusursa. 
It  is  considered  by  them  as  the  birthday  of  their  freedom. 

The  act  of  the  united  colonies  for  separating  themselves  from  the  go- 
?emment  of  Great  Britain,  and  declaring  their  independence,  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words : 

''When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  soporote  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Qod  entitle  themt 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
dedare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation, 

**  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  oil  men  are  created  equal* 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rightSi 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.— That  to 
seetire  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
goremment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
aher  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
OD  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  power  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  efiect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  ttiat 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  suflerable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accust/mied. 
Bat  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  ti\jvAuU:  d';sp<Hisfn,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  V)  providm 
new  giards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  b^en  the  patient  su/fer- 
snce  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  nttanihiiy  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  goverrjment.  'i*he  hisV^ry  of  the 
king  of  Gvreat  Britain  is  a  hit^jry  of  r«^]ieat4;d  injuries  and  usurps^ 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  estaUi&hrxiC'nt  of  an  aW^lute  tyranny 
over  ^cae  states.    To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  Uj  a  candid  wori*L 

^Bm  kas  refosed  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  wholesome  nnd  necessary 
iv  the  pdUic  good. 
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"^  He  I»8  foiindden  his  goremon  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  preenf 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  dioald  hm 
obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  4a 
them. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  kurfe  dit* 
tricts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidaUe  to 
tyrants  only. 

^He  has  called,  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncooifofta* 
ble,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sble 
purpose  of  &tiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

^  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

^  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  aAer  such  dissolutions,  to  caulte  others 
to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise  ;  the  state  remain- 
ing  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

**  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;  &it  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refnmg  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  «nd  raising  the 
ai  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

^  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his 
to  kws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers* 

^  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  thaif 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

**  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  oat  their  substance. 

^  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the 
consent  of  our  legislatures. 

*'  He  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  lo^ 
the  civil  power. 

**  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  Id 
our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  kiws ;  giving  his  assent  Id 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

^  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

Tor  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mv- 
den  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states : 

"  For  cutting  off*  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  "world : 

**  For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

**  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 

^  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofiences : 

**  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neignbooring  pio* 


m* 
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i^gtahliihiny  tbereiii  an  vUtnurj  goTernment,  and  enlarging  iti 
•0  «B  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  inatnunent  for 
the  same  absotute  rule  into  these  colonies : 
For  taking  away  our  cherters,  abolishing  onr  most  valiiaUe  laws,  and 
Andamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments : 

^For  soqpending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
witii  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

'^He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protec- 
tioB,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

**  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

**  He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
eomplbte  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  vnth 
dicomstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
baroos  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

**  He  has  constrained  our  feUow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas, 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executionen  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

'^He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  onr  frontiere  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
wboae  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions. 

''In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

''Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren*  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature, 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separa- 
iionf  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembledj  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  ore,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Frbb  and  Independent 
Btatxs  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ; 
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and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Qreat  Bri* 
tain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent 
states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliancett 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 

"John  Hancock*  President. 


New  namp$hire, 

JOSIAH    BaRTLETT, 

William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

Maasaehissetts  Bay. 
Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerrt. 

Bhode  hktnd,  jre. 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellert. 

OmnecttcuL 
Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York* 
William  Floyd, 
Philip  Lhtingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jerteym 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  WrrHERSpooN, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clarke. 

PeMmyhama* 
Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
Gborgb  Cltmbr, 


James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

Delaware* 
Cjesar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  McKean. 

Maryland: 
Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUtoiu 

Virginia, 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lkb, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina. 
William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes,  . 
John  Penn. 

South  Carolina. 
Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Ju 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
Arthur  Middleton. 

Creorgia. 
Burton  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
GEORGE  Walton/* 
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From  the  promulgation  of  this  declaration,  every  thing  assumed  a  new 
tarn*  The  Americans  no  longer  appeared  in  the  character  of  suhjects  in 
•mis  against  their  sovereign,  but  as  an  independent  people,  repeUing  the 
•ttaeks  of  an  invading  foe.  The  propositions  and  supplications  for  recon- 
ciliation were  done  away.  The  dispute  was  brought  to  a  single  point, 
whether  tho  late  British  colonies  should  be  conquered  provinces,  or  free 
■od  independent  states. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  read  publicly  in  all  the  states,  and 
was   welcomed  with   many   demonstrations   of  joy.     The   people   were 
encouraged  by  it  to  bear  up  under  the  calamities  of  war,  and  viewed  the 
evils  they  suffered  only  as  the  thorn  that  ever  accompanies  the  rose.    The 
aimy  received  it  with  particular  satisfaction.     As  far  as  it  had  validity,  so 
&r  it  secured  them  from  suffering  as  rebels,  and  held  out  to  their  view  an 
object,  the  attainment  of  which  would  be  an  adequate  recompense  for  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.     Thev  were  animated  by  the  consideration  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  trifling  purpose  of  procuring 
a  repeal  of  a  few  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  but  for  a  new  organization 
of  government,  that  would  for  ever  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
to  oppress  them.    The  flattering  prospects  of  an  extensive  commerce,  freed 
from  British  restrictions,  and  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  ofllce  in 
independent  states,  now  began  to  glitter  before  the  eyes  of  the  colonistSt 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  diflicuhies  of  their  situation.     What  was  sup- 
posed in  Great  Britain  to  be  their  primary  object,  had  only  a  secondary 
influence.    While  they  were  charged  with  aiming  at  independence  from 
the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  they  were  ardently  wishing  for  a 
reconciliation.      But  after  they  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  that  measure, 
these  powerful   principles  of  human  actions  opposed  its  retraction,  and 
stimulated   to  its  support.     That  separation  which  the  colonists  at  first 
dreaded  as  an  evil,  they  soon  gloried  in  as  a  national  blessing.     While  the 
rolers  of  Great  Britain  urged  their  people  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
American  war,  on  the  idea  that  the  colonists  were  aiming  at  independence, 
they  imposed  on  them  a  necessity  of  adopimg  that  very  measure,  and 
actually  effected  its  accomplishment.     By  repeatedly  charging  the  Ame- 
ricans with  aiming  at  the  erection  of  a  new  government,  and  by  proceed- 
ing on  that  idea  to  subdue  them,  predictions  which  were  originally  false 
eventually  became  true.     When  the  declaration  of  independence  reached 
Great  Britain,  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  triumphed  in  their  sagacity. 
"The  measure,"  said  they,  **  we  have  long  foreseen,  is  now  come  to  pass." 
They  inverted  the  natural  order  of  things.     Without  reflecting  that  their 
own  policy  had  forced  a  revolution  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  the 
colonists,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  held  out  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  justification  of  those  previous  violences,  which  were  iti 
aficifliU  cause. 

at 
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The  net  of  Congress  for  dimeyering  the  colonies  from  their  parent  Bfito 
woB  the  subject  of  many  animadTeisions. 

The  colonists  were  said  to  have  been  precipitate  in  adopting  a  measure, 
from  which  there  was  no  honourable  ground  of  retreating.  They  replied, 
^hat  for  eleven  years  they  had  been  incessantly  petitioning  the  throne  for 
a  redress  of  their  grievances.  Since  the  year  1765,  a  continental  Con- 
gress had  at  three  sundry  times  stated  their  claims,  and  prayed  for  their 
constitutional  rights.  That  each  Assembly  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
also,  in  its  separate  capacity,  concurred  in  the  same  measure.  That  from 
the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  schemes  for  their  coercion,  they 
had  no  alternative,  but  a  mean  submission,  or  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and 
that  as  she  was  about  to  invade  their  coasts  with  a  large  body  of  merce- 
naries, they  were  compelled  to  declare  themselves  independent,  that  they 
might  be  put  into  an  immediate  capacity  for  soliciting  foreign  aid. 

The  virulence  of  (hose  who  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
colonists,  was  increased  by  their  bold  act  in  breaking  ofi*  ail  subordination 
to  the  parent  state.  «  Great  Britain,''  said  they,  a  has  founded  colonies  at 
great  expense— has  incurred  a  load  of  debt  by  wars  on  their  account— Jias 
protected  their  commerce,  and  raised  them  to  all  the  consequence  they 
possess,  and  now  in  the  insolence  of  adult  years,  rather  than  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  common  expenses  of  government,  they  ungratefully 
renounce  all  connection  with  the  nurse  of  their  youth,  and  the  protectress 
of  their  riper  years."  The  Americans  acknowledged  that  much  was  due 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  which  her  navy  procured  to  the  coasts 
and  the  coinmerce  of  the  colonies,  but  contended  that  much  was  paid  by 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  commerce 
by  the  former.  '*  The  charge  of  ingratitude  would  have  been  just,"  said 
they,  "  had  allegiance  been  renounced  while  protection  was  given,  bat 
when  the  navy,  which  formerly  secured  the  commerce  and  seaport  towns 
of  America,  began  to  distress  the  former,  and  to  bum  the  latter,  the  pre- 
vious obligations  to  obey  or  be  grateful  were  no  longer  in  force." 

That  the  colonists  paid  nothing  and  would  not  pay  to  the  support  of 
government,  vras  confidently  asserted,  and  no  credit  was  given  for  the  soins 
indirectly  levied  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  their  being  confined  to  the 
consumption  of  British  manufactures.  By  such  ill-founded  observations 
were  the  people  of  Great  Britain  infiamed  against  their  fellow-subjects  in 
America*  The  latter  were  represented  as  an  ungrateful  people,  refusing 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  protecting  government,  or  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  a  heavy  debt,  said  to  be  incurred  on  their  account. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  deceived  in  mattera  of  &ct,  con- 
sidered their  American  brethren  as  deserving  the  severity  of  mihtaiy  coer- 
cion. So  strongly  were  the  two  countries  riveted  together,  that  if  the 
whole  truth  had  been  known  to  the  people  of  both,  their  separation  woqU 
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been  scarcely  possible.  Any  Anisihlo  pluu  by  which  iiuhj<»oii(4i  lo 
Omt  Britain  could  have  been  reconciled  with  Ainoricnu  natotyi  would,  al 
any  time  previous  to  1T7G,  have  mot  tho  np|mtbatiii|i  nt*  ihu  ooltuiiMtii. 
Bat  while  the  lust  of  power  and  of  ^uin  bliniied  tho  rulom  m(  Uirut  llri- 
fiainy  misstated  &cts  and  uncnndid  repreMcntutionit  bruu^[iit  nvt^r  llioir  poop  la 
to  second  the  infatuation.  A  few  huui'sit  men,  pmperly  nulhiiritfedi  nti^lil 
have  devised  measures  of  compromise,  whicli,  uiiiti>r  ihi*  inlluenru  v\  uiilhi 
homility,  and  modemtiun,  would  Imve  prtwentcd  it  dinmeiiiliermeiil  nl  llm 
empire;  but  these  virtues  ceased  to  innuence,  and  lulHelitHid,  liiiUf<liiiiieM| 
and  blind  zeal  usurped  their  places,  lliiddnmt  Mriiiiiii,  even  alter  lliti 
declaration  of  independence,  udopte.d  the  inaKnuniitiDUN  rerintiiiiiiii  nl  ilmlaio 
ing  her  colonies  free  and  independent  ntateN,  intfrmt  WDiihj  havn  pnuiipliHl 
them  to  form  such  a  connection  un  wdulii  have  NtTuml  in  Uii>  nmihitr 
coontry  the  advantages  of  their  commerce,  withtiiit  llm  i'%\wiwi  ur  ifoulilci 
of  their  governments.  But  miH^^iiided  polilirn  conliMtit-d  ihti  liiinl  nyDltiiM 
of  coercion  and  cr^nrjuest.  Several  on  Inith  Hi(l<*H  of  thti  AlliinlH'.  hiiiru 
called  the  declaration  of  indepenricnci;,  ^'u  UM,  and,  »f:<:id«;fitally,  u  \m  Uy 
ipeculation,*'  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  it  was  n  wi&<i  fneafeiiMi, 
It  is  acknowledged  that  it  detached  some  tirnid  (fiefjd«  ii*tiii  kupj/iiMifif; 
the  Americans  in  their  opp'4iition  to  ^Ireut  I'ritiijrj,  but  it  iw.f-.u^mi  i\m 
ngourand  anicn  of  those  who  itfAntrttfrd  joor<;  foftjhid<;  and  iHsuf.vtiHui »» 
Withoat  ft,  the  colonists  would  liave  hud  ly*  **\»yjx  inUj^*istU:  Vt  lU*-.  dijo(/«;f» 
to  which  they  ezp^-s<:d  the: in*itl  vtiit  lu  tjjhU tnniiif  Vj  UiU U:h4  vn^U  *t$ «■«* f 
Bkitaza.  If  the  i&t«rfef«ac«  of  Fntsfj:  wait  ii>'/A-vm.f'/  t//  *^ifi  wi^^'k*  o^ 
the  nasmai/x  of  th«  A:r««^r:cairit,  \L*:  *i*-j.-atriaX:*:u  *A  Md»^\»KitA*'9i^jt:  nr»«  f»j«/; 
neoeaaarr.  :':?  :Le  Tz*;:*^,h.  •:7p5»rt*;/  i'j',»:K*:<  \tn  pf/;//.*-*/  *;t  •m:.i  t/«4»^y 

'X.  -^i^yfuiKz*'^.," 
'Mar  IS-*     Tit  z^T'^i'irv  •. :'  ".•.  .i  ««  b-,  -•/•:';'   .iu*./ '^vj-v ?•#«•.  v  *v*«     'a. 

SOIL  •«  Ut'»ai •-i'JL:^   '.  '    '.lit    '.  :- ..*-l    ^^..*.-r      .-.   fa^-  ;j     rv*'.      ;'Vf4  *v  •*4:'j-r  *i« 
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sentiments,  naturally  led  them  to  substitute  the  majesty  of  the  peoplCf  vu 
lieu  of  discarded  royalty.  The  kingly  office  was  dropped,  but  in  most  of 
the  subordinate  departments  of  government,  ancient  forms  and  names  were 
retained.  Such  a  portion  of  power  had  at  all  times  been  exercised  by  the 
people  and  their  representatives,  that  the  change  of  sovereignty  was 
hardly  perceptible,  and  the  revolution  took  place  without  violence  or  con- 
vulsion. Popular  elections  elevated  private  citizens  to  the  same  offices 
which  formerly  had  been  conferred  by  royal  appointment.  The  people 
felt  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  blessings  of  law  and  government 
under  old  names,  though  derived  from  a  new  sovereignty,  and  were  scarcely 
sensible  of  any  change  in  their  political  constitution.  The  checks  and 
balances  which  restrained  the  popular  Assemblies  under  the  royal  govern- 
ment, were  partly  dropped,  and  partly  retained,  by  substituting  something 
of  the  same  kind.  The  tehiper  of  the  people  would  not  permit  that  any 
one  man,  however  exalted  by  office,  'or  distinguished  by  abilities,  should 
have  a  negative  on  the  declared  sense  of  a  majority  of  their  representa- 
tives, but  the  experience  of  all  ages  had  taught  them  the  danger  of  lodg- 
ing all  power  in  one  body  of  men.  A  second  branch  of  legislature*  con- 
sisting of  a  few  select  persons,  under  the  name  of  senate,  or  council,  was 
therefore  constituted  in  eleven  of  the  thirteen  states,  and  their  concurrence 
made  necessary  to  give  the  validity  of  law  to  the  acts  of  a  more  numerous 
branch  of  popular  representatives.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  went 
one  step  farther.  The  former  constituted  a  council  of  revision,  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  the  heads  of  judicial  departments,  on  whose  objecting 
to  any  proposed  law,  a  reconsideration  became  necessary,  and  unless  it 
was  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  it  could  have  no  operation. 
A  similar  power  was  given  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Georgia 
and  Pennsylvania  were  the  only  states  whose  legislature  consisted  of  only 
one  branch.  Though  many  in  these  states,  and  a  majority  in  all  the 
others,  saw  and  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  a  compounded  legistature^ 
yet  the  mode  of  creating  two  branches  out  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
people  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  No  distinction  of  ranks  existed  in  the 
colonies,  and  none  were  entitled  to  any  rights,  but  such  as  were  commdD 
to  all.  Some  possessed  more  wealth  than  others,  but  riches  and  ability 
were  not  always  associated.  Ten  of  the  eleven  states,  whose  legislatures 
consisted  of  two  branches,  ordained  that  the  members  of  both  should  be 
elected  by  the  people.  This  rather  made  two  co-ordinate  houses  of  repre- 
sentatives, than  a  check  on  a  single  one  by  the  moderation  of  a  select  few. 
Maryland  adopted  a  singular  plan  for  constituting  an  independent  senate. 
By  her  constitution,  the  members  of  that  body  were  elected  for  five  years, 
while  the  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  held  their  seats  only  for 
The  number  of  senators  was  only  fifteen,  and  they  were  all  elected 
criminately  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  state,  excepting  tlMl 
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BiM  of  them  wen  to  be  rendenta  on  the  west,  and  six  on  the  east  side  of 
tha  Cheapeake  Bay.  They  were  elected  not  immediately  by  the  people, 
but  by  electors,  two  from  each  county,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
that  sole  parpoae.  By  these  regulations  the  Senate  of  Aferyland  consisted 
of  men  of  influence,  integrity,  and  abilities,  and  such  as  were  a  real  and 
beneficial  check  on  the  hasty  proceedings  of  a  more  numerous  branch  of 
popular  representatires.  The  laws  of  that  stale  were  well  digested,  and 
■a  interest  steadily  pursued  with  a  pcculiai  unity  of  system ;  while  else- 
where it  too  often  liappened  in  the  fluctuation  of  public  assemblies,  and 
where  the  legislative  department  was  not  suificiently  checked,  that  passion 
ud  party  predominated  over  principle  and  pubhc  good. 

ENNSYLVANIA,  instead  of  a  legislative  council  or 
senate,  adopted  the  expedient  of  publishing  bills  aflcr 
the  second  reading,  for  the  infotmation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
prevented  the  precipitate  adoption  of  new  regulations, 
and  gave  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sense  o( 
the  people  on  those  laws  by  which  they  wore  to  ba 
bound;  but  it  carried  the  spirit  of  discussion  intt)  every 
smer,  and  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  neighbourhoods.  By 
■ikiiig  the  business  of  government  the  duty  of  every  man,  it  drew  oS'the 
Mcntioo  of  many  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  their  respective  businesses. 

Hie  Btste  of  Pennsylvania  also  adopted  another  institution  peculiar 
b  itaeU^  trader  the  denomination  of  a  council  of  censors.  These  wera 
lobe  chosen  once  every  seven  years,  and  were  authorized  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  tons^tution  had  been  preserved—whether  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cntire  biancU  of  government  had  performed  their  duly,  or  assumed  to 
thenuelvea,  or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers,  than  those  to  which  they 
nie  constitutionally  entitled.  To  inquire  whether  the  public  taxes  had 
ken  justly  laid  and  collected,  and  in  what  manner  the  pubhc  mooeya  had 
beta  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  laws  had  been  duly  executed.  How- 
ercr  excellent  this  institution  may  appear  in  theory,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
IB  practice  it  will  answer  any  valuable  end.  It  most  certainly  t^ens  a  door 
far  diaconI,and  furnishes  abundant  tnatter  for  periodical  altercation.  Either 
fram  the  diaposition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  form  of  government,  or  some 
other  cuue,  the  people  of  Pennsj-lvania  have  constantly  been  in  a  state  of 
a.  The  end  of  one  public  controveisy  has  been  the  beginning 
From  the  collision  of  parties,  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
and  their  active  powers  improved,  but  internal  harmony  has 
They  who  were  out  of  place  so  narrowly  watched  thoM 
TK  'at,  that  nothing  injurious  to  the  public  could  easily  be  efiected ; 
I  the  flnctnatioa  of  power,  and  the  total  want  of  permanent  system, 
great  or  lasting  could  with  safely  be  undertaken,  vi  proaecoted  lo 
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eflect.  Under  all  these  disadTantagea,  the  state  Souriahed,  and  &om  tha 
indnstiyand  iDgenuityofits  inhabitants  acquired  an  unrivalled  aaccndency 
in  arts  and  manufactures.  This  must  in  a  great  meaaure  be  ascribed  to  dw 
influence  of  habits  of  order  and  industry,  that  had  Itmg  prevailed. 

The  Americans  agreed  in  appointing  a  supreme  executive  head  to  each 
state,  with  the  title  either  of  governor  or  president.  They  also  agreed  in 
deriving  the  whole  powers  of  government,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  the  people.  la  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  New  York,  the  govemon 
were  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  in  their  respective  towns  or  counties,  and 
in  the  other  states  by  the  legislatures  :  but  in  qo  case  was  the  smallest  tittle 
of  power  exercised  from  hereditary  right.  New  York  was  the  only  state 
which  invested  its  governor  with  executive  authority  without  a  council. 
Such  was  the  extreme  jealousy  of  power  which  pervaded  the  American 
states,  that  they  did  not  think  proper  to  trust  the  man  of  their  choice  with 
the  power  of  executing  their  own  deleimi  nation  a,  without  t^liging  hiin  in 
many  cases  to  take  the  advice  of  such  counsellors  as  they  thought  piopei 
to  ntxninate.  The  disadvantages  of  this  institution  far  outweighed  ita  ad* 
vantages.  Had  the  governors  succeeded  by  hereditary  right,  a  otnucU  . 
would  have  been  often  necessary  to  supply  the  real  want  of  abilities,  but 
when  an  individual  had  been  selected  by  the  people  as  the  fittest  persoo 
for  discharging  ihe  duties  of  this  high  department,  to  fetter  him  with  a 
council  was  either  to  lessen  his  capacity  of  doing  good,  or  to  furnish  him 
with  a  screen  for  doing  evil.  It  destroyed  the  secrecy,  vigour  and  despatch, 
which  the  executive  power  ought  to  possess,  and  by  making  governmental 
acts  the  acts  of  a  body,  diminished  individual  responsibility.  In  some 
states  it  greatiy  euhanced  th6  expenses  of  government,  and  in  all  retarded 
its  bpeiations,  without  any  equivalent  advantages. 

^£  W  YORK,  in  another  particnlar,  displayed 
political  sagacity  superior  to  her  neigh> 
bouis.  This  was  in  her  council  of  ap- 
pointment, consisting  of  one  senator  from 
each  of  her  four  great  electicoi  districts, 
authorized  to  designate  proper  persona,  for 
filling  vacancies  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  government,  l^rge  bodies  an 
far  from  being  the  moat  proper  depasituiM 
of  the  power  of  appointing  to  offices. 
The  assiduous  attention  of  candidatei  i> 
too  apt  to  bias  the  voice  of  individuals  in 
P<9*i3k1  assemblies.  Besides,  in  such  appointments,  the  responsibility  te 
the  cc>R(.uct  of  the  officer  is  in  a  great  measure  annihilated.  The  cotictii* 
lence  cf  ^  Eelect  few  on  the  nomination  of  one,  seems  a  more  eligible  mod* 
for  secuiiog  a  proper  choice,  than  appcantmeota  made  either  by  cne,  or  by 
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m  namerooB  body.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be  danger  of  favoarf tianiy 
m  the  latter  that  modest  unassuming  merit  would  be  overlooked,  in  farour 
of  the  forward  and  obsequious. 

A  rotation  of  public  officers  made  a  part  of  most  of  the  American  con- 
ititations.     Frequent  elections  were  required  by  all,  but  several  went  still 
fiuther,  and  deprived  the  electors  of  the  power  of  continuing  the  same 
office  in  the  same  hands,  after  a  specified  length  of  time.     Young  politi- 
cians suddenly  called  from  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  to  make  laws  and 
institate  forms  of  government,  turned  their  attention  to  the  histories  of  an* 
dent  republics  and  the  writings  of  speculative  men  on  the  subject  of  go- 
Tenimettt.     This  led  them  into  many  errors,  and  occasioned  them  to  adopt 
sundry  opinions  unsuitable  to  the  state  of  society  in  America,  and  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  real  republicanism. 

The  principle  of  rotation  ^as  carried  so  far,  that,  in  some  of  the  states, 
pablic  officers  in  several  departments  scarcely  knew  their  official  duty,  till 
thejwere  obliged  to  retire  and  give  place  to  others  as  ignorant  as  they  had 
hen  on  their  first  appointment.  If  offices  had  been  instituted  for  the 
knefit  of  the  holders,  the  policy  of  diffiising  these  benefits  would  have 
been  proper,  but  instituted  as  they  were  for  the  convenience  of  the  public^ 
Ae  end  was  marred  by  such  frequent  changes.  By  confining  the  objects 
of  choice,  it  diminished  the  privileges  of  electors,  and  frequently  deprived 
tliem  of  the  ]ibert5r  of  choosing  the  man  who,  from  previous  experience, 
was  of  all  men  the  most  suitable.  The  favourers  of  this  system  of  rotation 
oontended  for  it,  as  likely  to  prevent  a  perpetuity  of  office  and  power  in 
thenme  individual  or  family,  and  as  a  security  against  hereditary  honours. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  free,  fair  and  frequent  elections  were  the  most 
natunl  and  proper  securities  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  produced 
8  more  general  diffiision  of  political  knowledge,  but  made  more  smatterers 
thitt  adepts  in  the  science  of  government. 

As  a  farther  security  for  the  continuance  of  republican  principles  in  the 
American  constitutions,  they  agreed  in  prohibiting  all  hereditary  honours 
sod  distinction  of  ranks. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculianties  of  these  new  forms  of  government,  that 
all  leligious  establishments  were  abolished.  Some  retained  a  constitutional 
diMioction  between  Christians  and  others,  with  respect  to  eligibility  to 
office,  but  the  idea  of  supporting  one  denomination  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  of  raising  any  one  sect  of  Protestants  to  a  legal  pre-eminence,  was  uni- 
mally  reprobated.  The  alliance  between  church  and  state  was  com« 
pletely  broken,  and  each  was  left  to  support  itself,  independent  of  the 

other.    «• 

The  imr-famed  social  compact  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  did 
■oC  apply  to  the  United  States.    The  sovereignty  was  in  the  peopkr 
im  aofereign  capacity  by  their  representatives,  they  agreed  osi  ; 
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goreniment  for  their  own  securitj,  and  depnted  certain  indiyidoals  as  Aeit 
agents  to  serve  them  in  public  stations  agreeaUyto  constitutions  which 
they  prescribed  for  their  conduct. 

The  world  has  not  hitherto  exhibited  so  &ir  an  opportunity  for  promot- 
ing social  happiness.  It  is  hoped  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  thai 
the  result  will  prore  the  fallacy  of  those  theories,  which  suppose  that  man« 
kind  are  incapable  of  self-government.  The  ancients,  not  knowing  the 
doctrine  of  representation,  were  apt,  in  their  public  meetings,  to  run  into 
confusion,  but  in  America  this  mode  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  is 
so  well  understood,  and  so  completely  reduced  to  system,  that  its  most  po* 
pulous  states  are  often  peaceably  convened  in  an  assembly  of  deputies,  not 
too  large  for  orderly  deliberation,  and  yet  representing  the  whole  in  equal 
proportions.  These  popular  branches  of  legislature  are  miniature  pictures 
of  the  community,  and  from  the  mode  of  their  election  are  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  interests  and  feelings  with  the  people  whom  they 
represent.  As  a  farther  security  for  their  fidelity,  they  are  bound  by  eveiy 
law  they  make  for  their  constituents.  The  assemblage  of  these  circum- 
stances gives  as  great  a  security  that  laws  will  be  made,  and  govemmenl 
administered  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as  can  be  expected  from  the  imper* 
fection  of  human  institutions. 

In  this  short  view  of  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the  American 
constitutions,  we  behold  our  species  in  a  new  situation.  In  no  age  before* 
and  in  no  other  country,  did  man  ever  possess  an  election  of  the  kind  of 
government  under  which  he  would  choose  to  live.  The  constituent  pait 
of  the  ancient  free  governments  were  thrown  together  by  accident*  .The 
freedom  of  modem  European  governments  was,  for  the  most  part,  obtained 
by  the  concessions  or  Uberality  of  monarchs,  or  military  leaders.  In 
America  alone  reason  and  liberty  concurred  in  the  formation  of  constitu 
tions.  It  is  true,  from  the  infancy  of  political  knowledge  in  the  United 
States,  there  were  many  defects  in  their  forms  of  government.  But  in  one 
thing  they  were  all  perfect.  They  left  in  the  people  the  power  of  altering 
and  amending  them  whenever  they  pleased.  In  this  happy  peculiarity 
they  placed  the  science  of  politics  on  a  footing  with  the  other  sciences^  by 
.  opening  it  to  improvements  from  experience  and  the  discoveries  of  future 
ages.  By  means  of  this  power  of  amending  American  constitutions,  the 
friends  of  mankind  have  fondly  hoped  that  oppression  will  one  day  be  no 
more,  and  that  poUtical  evil  will  at  least  lie  prevented  or  restrained  with  as 
much  certainty,  by  a  proper  combination  or  separation  of  power,  as  natural 
evil  is  lessened  or  prevented  by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  or  inge* 
nuity  of  man  to  domestic  purposes.  No  part  of  the  history  of  aiicient  er 
modem  Europe  can  furnish  a  single  fact  that  militates  against  this  opinion, 
iince  in  none  of  its  goveromjents  have  the  principles  of  equal  represents* 
tion  and  checks  been  applied,  for  the  preservation  of  freedom.    On  these 
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two  pivoCs  are  snspeiided  the  liberties  of  most  of  the  states.  Where  they 
are  wanting,  there  can  be  no  security  for  liberty ;  where  they  exist,  they 
render  any  farther  security  unnecessary. 

The  rejection  of  British  sovereignty  not  only  involved  a  necessity  of 
Cfeeting  independent  constitutions,  but  of  cementing  the  whole  United 
Stales  by  some  common  bond  of  union.  The  act  of  independence  did  not 
hold  out  to  the  worJd  thirteen  sovereign  states,  but  a  conmion  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  in  their  united  capacity.  It  therefore  became  necessary  tu 
ran  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  local  legislatures  and  the  assembly 
of  tlnQ  states  in  Congress.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  digesting  articles 
of  eonfedention  between  the  states  or  united  colonies,  as  they  were  then 
edied,  at  the  time  the  propriety  of  declaring  independence  was  under  de* 
bale,  and  some  weeks  previously  to  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  but  the 
pha  was  not  for  sixteen  months  after  so  far  digested  as  to  be  ready  for 
anmnwinication  to  the  states.  Nor  was  it  finally  ratified  by  the  accession 
of  all  the  states,  till  nearly  three  years  more  had  elapsed.  In  discussing 
ito  articles,  many  difficult  questions  occurred.  One  was  to  ascertain  the 
nHio  of  contributions  from  each  state.  Two  principles  presented  them- 
selves—numbers of  people,  and  the  value  of  lands.  The  last  was  preferred 
at  being  the  truest  barometer  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  firom  an  appre- 
keaded  impracticability  of  carrying  it  into  eflfect,  it  was"  soon  relinquished, 
and  recorrence  had  to  the  former.  That  the  states  should  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  was  contended  for  by  those  who  had 
exianaive  territory,  but  they  who  were  confined  to  small  dimensions,  re- 
plied, that  the  states  confederated  as  individuals,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
should  therefore  have  equal  votes.  From  fear  of  weakening  their  exer- 
tions against  the  common  enemy,  the  large  states  for  the  present  yielded 
the  point,  and  consented  that  each  state  should  have  an  equal  sufirage. 

It  was  not  easy  to  define  the  power  of  the  state  legislatures,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  clashing  between  their  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  general  govern- 
ment«  On  mature  deliberation  it  was  thought  proper,  that  the  former 
should  be  abridged  of  the  power  of  forming  any  other  confederation  or 
alliance— of  laying  on  any  imposts  or  duties  that  might  interfere  with  trea- 
ties made  by  Congress— -or  keeping  up  any  vessels  of  war,  or  grantmg 
letters  of  marque  or  reprisal.  The  powers  of  Congress  were  also  defined. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  as  follows :  To  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  determining  on  peace  and  war— of  sending  and  receiving  ambas- 
sadors—of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances— of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace— to  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal,  in  all  dis- 
putes between  two  or  more  states — ^to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin,  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures— regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  afilaira  with  the  In- 
dians—establishing and  regulating  post-offices — ^o  borrow  money  or  emit 
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tnlls  on  the  creilit  of  the  United  States— to  build  aod  equip  a 
agree  upon  the  tiumbn  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  eacli 
state  for  its  quota  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  white  inha- 
bitants. 

No  coerciTe  power  was  given  to  the  general  government,  nor  was  it  in- 
Tested  with  any  legislalive  power  over  individuals,  but  only  over  states  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  As  at  the  time  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
propoeed  for  ratificatiiHi,  the  Americans  had  Httle  or  no  regular  commeitial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  a  power  to  regulate  ttade  or  to  raise  a 
revenue  &om  it,  thougl^  both  were  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  the  union, 
made  no  part  of  the  federal  system.  To  remedy  this  and  ell  other  defectii 
a  door  was  left  open  for  introducing  farther  provisions,  suited  to  future  cu> 
cumstances. 

The  articles  of  confederation  were  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  citizena 
of  America  were  young  in  the  science  of  politics,  and  when  a  command- 
ing sense  of  duty,  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  a  common  danger,  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  a  power  of  compulsion.  The  enthusiasm  <tf  the 
day  gave  such  credit  and  currency  to  paper  emissionsi  as  msde  the  raising 
d  supplies  an  easy  matter.  The  system  of  federal  government  was  thetv 
fore  more  calculated  for  what  men  then  were,  under  these  circumstsncesi  - 
than  for  the  languid  years  of  peace,  when  selfishness  usurped  the  place  of 
pubUc  spirit,  and  when  credit  no  longer  assisted  in  providing  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  goTemraent. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  afler  the  termination  of  the  war  proved 
that  a  radical  change  of  the  whole  syatem  was  necessary  to  the  good  gn> 
Tenmient  of  the  United  States. 


im"' 
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FTGU  the  retreat  of  the  American  army 'from 
Long  Isbnd,  a  council  of  war  recommended  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  risk  the  umy 
for  the  sake  of  New  York.  To  retreat,  eub- 
jected  the  commander-in-chief  to  reflections  pain- 
ful to  bear,  and  yet  impoUtic  te  refute.  To 
■  *'"'"'  '•'*  ground,  and  by  sufiering  himself  to 
^\'    '  be  surrounded,  to  hazard  the  fale  of  America  on 

one  decieiTe  engagement,  was  contrary  to  every  rational  plan  of  defending 
the  wide  extended  stales  committed  to  his  care.  A  middle  line  between 
abandoning  and  defending  was  therefore  for  a  short  time  adopted.  The 
ptiUic  stores  were  moved  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  New 
York.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
New  York  island,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  to  remain  for  the  defence 
of  the  city;  while  the  remainder  occupied  the  interaiediatG  space,  with 
orders  eitber  to  support  the  city  or  Kingsbridgu,  as  exigencies  might  re- 
quire. Before  the  British  binded,  it  was  impossible  lo  tell  what  pkce 
would  be  first  attacked.  This  made  it  necessary  to  erect  works  for  the 
defence  of  a  rariely  of  places,  as  well  as  of  New  York.  Though  every 
thing  waa  abandoned  when  the  crisis  came  that  either  the  city  must  be 
Telinqoished,  or  the  army  risked  for  its  defence,  yet  from  the  delays,  occa 
akmed  by  the  redoubts  and  other  works,  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
idea  of  makicg  the  defence  of  the  states  a  war  of  posts,  a  whole  campaign 
vw  kwt  lo  the  British  and  saved  to  the  Americans.    The  year  began  with 
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hopes  that  Great  Britain  would  recede  from  her  demands,  and  therefore 
every  plan  of  defence  was  on  a  temporary  system.  The  declaration  of  in« 
dependence,  which  the  violence  of  Great  Britain  forced  the  colonies  to 
adopt  in  July,  though  neither  foreseen  nor  intended  at  the  commence&ent 
of  the  year,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  organizing  an  army,  on  new  terms, 
correspondent  to  the  enlarged  objects  for  which  they  had  resolved  to  caor 
tend.  Congress  accordingly  determined  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions,  to 
serve  during  the'  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  wear  away  the  cam- 
paign with  as  little  misfortune  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  gain  time  for 
raising  a  permanent  army  against  the  next  yaar,  was  to  the  Americans  a 
matter  of  the  last  importance.  Though  the  commander-in-chief  abandoned 
those  works  which  had  engrossed  much  time  and  attention,  yet  the  advan^ 
tage  resulting  from  the  delays  they  occasioned,  far  overbalanced  the  expense 
incurred  by  their  erection. 

The  same  shortniighted  politicians  who  had  before  censured  General 
Washington  for  his  cautious  conduct  in  not  storming  the  British  lines  at 
Boston,  renewed  their  clamours  against  him  for  adopting  this  evacuating 
and  ^treating  system.  Supported  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity* 
and  by  a  full  conviction  that  these  measures  were  best  calculated  for  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  America,  he,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  volnn* 
tarily  subjected  his  £eune  to  be  overshadowed  by  a  temporary  doud. 

General  Howe  having  prepared  every  thing  for  a  descent  on  New  York 
island,  [Sept.  15,]  began  to  land  his  men  under  cover  of  ships  of  war*  between 
Kepps's  bay  and  Turtle  bay.  A  breast-work  had  been  erected  in  the  vicinity, 
and  a  party  stationed  in  it  to  oppose  the  British  in  case  of  their  attempting  to 
land.  But  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  they  ran  off  in  confusion. 
The  commander-in-chief  came  up,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  them. 
Though  the  British  in  sight  did  not  exceed  sixty,  he  could  not  either  by 
example,  entreaty,  or  authority,  prevail  on  a  superior  force  to  stand  their 
ground  and  face  that  inconsiderable  number.  Such  dastardly  conduct 
raised  a  tempest  in  the  usually  tranquil  mind  of  General  Washington. 
Having  embarked  in  the  American  cause  from  the  purest  principles,  he 
viewed  with  infinite  concern  this  shameful  behaviour  as  threatening  ruin  to 
his  country.  He  recollected  the  many  declarations  of  Congress,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  preferring  liberty  to  life,  and  death  to  dit> 
honour,  and  contrasted  them  with  their  present  scandalous  flight.  His  soul 
was  harrowed  up  with  apprehensions  that  his  country  would  be  conqueredp-* 
her  army  disgraced,  t nd  her  liberties  destroyed.  He  anticipated,  in  ima* 
gination,  that  the  Americans  would  appear  to  posterity  in  the  light  of  high 
sounding  boasters,  who  blustered  when  danger  was  at  a  distance,  hut 
shrunk  at  the  shadow  of  opposition.  Extensive  confiscations  and  numerona 
attainden  presented  themselves  in  full  view  to  his  agitated  mind.  H* 
mWf  in  imagination,  new  formed  states,  with  the  means  of  defence  in  thw 
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and  tJie  gtorions  prospects  of  liberty  before  them,  lereDed  to  the 
sod  socli  constitutions  imposed  on  them  as  were  likely  to  crush  the 
Tigoar  of  the  homan  mind,  while  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  present 
strangle  woald  for  ages  to  come  deter  posterity  from  the  bold  design  of 
aaeiting  their  rights.  Impressed  with  these  ideas  he  hazarded  his  person 
for  some  considerable  time  in  rear  of  his  own  men,  and  in  front  of  the 
enemy  with  his  horse's  head  towards  the  latter,  as  if  in  expectation  that  by 
an  hononimble  death  he  might  escape  the  infamy  he  dreaded  from  the  das- 
ludly  conduct  of  troops  on  whom  he  could  place  no  dependence.  His  aids 
md  the  confidential  friends  around  his  person,  by  indirect 'violence,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  In  consequence  of  their  address  and  importunity,  a 
life  was  eaved  for  public  service,  which  otherwise,  from  a  sense  of  honouTi 
and  a  gust  of  passion,  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  almost  certain  destruction. 

On  the  day  afler  this  shameful  flight  of  part  of  the  American^  army,  a 
ikifmish  took  place  between  two  battalions  of  light  infantry  and  Highlanders 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Leslie,  and  some  detachments  from  the  American 
amy,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Knowlton  of  Connecticut, 
and  Major  Leitch  of  Virginia.  The  colonel  was  killed  and  the  major  badly 
wooaded.  Their  men  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  fairly  beat  their 
adfenaries  from  the  field.  Most  of  these  were  the  same  men  who  had 
disgraced  themselves  the  day  before,  by  running  away ;  struck  with  a  sense 
of  shame  for  their  late  misbehaviour,  they  had  offered  themselves  as  volun* 
teerSv  and  requested  the  commander-in-chief  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  honour.  Their  good  conduct,  at  this  second  engagement, 
proved  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  their  example  on  the  preceding  day.  It 
demonstrated  that  Americans  only  wanted  resolution  and  good  officers  to 
Jbe  on  a  footing  with  the  British,  and  inspired  them  with  hopes  that  a  little 
more  experience  would  enable  them  to  assume,  not  only  the  name  and 
garb,  but  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  soldiers. 

The  Americans  having  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  a  brigade  of 
the  British  army  marched  into  it.  They  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  pos- 
session, when  a  dreadful  fire,  nfost  probably  occasioned  by  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  some  British  sailors,  who  had  been  permitted  to  regale  them- 
selves on  shore,  broke  out,  and  consumed  about  a  thousand  houses.  Dry 
weather  and  a  brisk  wind  spread  the  fiames  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  great  exertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors,  the  whole  city  must 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  After  the  Americans  had  evacuated  N^w 
Tork,  they  retired  to  the  north  end 'of  the  island  on  which  that  city  is 
erected.  In  about  four  weeks  General  Howe  began  to  execute  a  phn  for 
satdng  off  Cleneral  Washington's  communication  with  the  Eastern  States, 
and  enclosing  him  so  as  to  compel  a  general  engagement  on  the  island* 
Wab,  this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  passed  through  HeU« 
gate,  entered  the  Sound,  and  landed  on  Frog's  Neck,  in  West  Chester 
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GOHDty.  Two  dsya  after  they  made  this  morement,  Oeneial  Lee  azrmd 
from  hia  lata  sacceiaful  command  to  the  aouthward.  He  fonod  that  then 
was  a  prevailing  disposition  among  the  officeis.  in  the  American  army  for 
remaining  on  New  York  island.  A  council  of  war  was  called)  in  which 
General  Lee  gave  such  conTincing  reasons  for  quitting  it,  that  they  w 
solred  immediately  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  the  army.  He  also  pressed 
the  expediency  of  evacuating  Fort  Washington,  but  in  this  he  was  opposed 
by  General  Greene,  who  argued  that  the  jwisBession  of  that  poet  wonid 
divert  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  from  joining  their  main  forc%,  and  in  can- 
junction  with  Fort  Lee  would  be  of  great  use  in  covering  the  tiansportation 
of  provisions  and  stores  up  the  North  River  for  the  service  of  the  Americut 
troops.  He  added  farther,  that  the  garrisoa  could  be  brought  ofi*  at  any 
time  by  boats  from  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river.  His  opinion  prevailed. 
Though  .the  system  of  evacuating  and  retreating  was  in  general  adopted, 
an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  Fort  Washington,  and  near  three  thou- 
sand inen  were  assigned  for  its  defence. 

The  royal  army,  after  a  halt  of  six  days  at  Frog's  Neck,  advant^d  near 
to  New  Rochelle.  On  their  march  they  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  m 
party  of  Americans  whom  General  Lee  posted  behind  a  wall.  After  thraa 
days  General  Howe  moved  the  right  and  centre  of  his  army  two  miles  to 
the  northward  of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  the  White  Plains,  and 
there  he  received  a  large  reinforcement. 

'  ENERAL  Washington,  while  retreating  from  New  Tork 
island,  was  careful  to  make  a  front  towards  the  &itisht 
)  from  Kast  Cheater  almost  to  White  Plains,  in  order  to 
secure  the  march  of  those  who  were  behind,  and  to  de- 
fend the  removal  of  the  sick,  the  cannon,  and  stores  of 
In  this  manner  his  troops  made  a  line  of  small  detached 
reached  camps,  on  the  several  heights  and  strong  groanda, 
I  Valentine's  hill  on  the  light,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
ns  on  the  left. 

he  royal  anny  moved  in  two  columns,  and  took  a  position  with 
the  Brum  in  front,  upon  which  the  Americana  assembled  their  main  fuca 
■t  White  Plains  behind  intrenchments.  A  general  action  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  a  considerable  one  took  place,  in  which  several  hondreda  feB. 
'  The  Americans  were  commanded  by  General  McDougal,  and  the  British 
by  General  Leslie.  While  tfaay  were  engaged,  the  American  baggagv 
was  moved  off,  in  full  view  of  the  British  army.  Soon  after  this,  Oenenl 
Washington  changed  hia  front,  hia  left  wing  stood  bet,  and  his  right  faQ 
hack  to  some  hills.  In  this  position,  which  was  an  admirable  one  in  a  milt* 
tary  point  of  view,  he  both  desired  and  expected  an  action ;  but  General 
Howe  declined  it,  and  drew  off  his  forces  towards  Dobba*  feny.  Tht 
Americana  afterwaida  retired  to  North  Caatlc. 
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mxk  put  <f  to  anotT^  CKmr^  tW  N^^idi  Kvilb  ^ 

tke  wrik^iXT^dttid  <t  For  Le^«    A  Mor  «^  ak«fi«t  •riiM 
Am  kck  to  ks  M  >K-«Oi  C«tt>w  «ttier  G<ttend  Lww 

T  cf  their  abance.  Kv  tbe  ivc^tctxa  \M  Foit  Washii^^A^ 

Tkii*  ike  cahr  poR  the  AssenGifts  iLeti  keji  en  New  Y\>rk  »kiij%  v«l 

I      Riier  tke  ^^'^"*— ^  of  CiCM»e2  Ma^w.    T:ie  ivral  araiT  iimk)«^  Kmr  allacki 

I       ipoR  k.    TW  nnt  co  the  bmiIi  saJe^vas  M  on  bTGeJOKTal  KnyplMittSMi* 

The  aeoQod  on  the  ensi  br  Genenl  XUnhevnss  supported  by  IamxI  Com* 

I      vaDk.     The  third  aras  under  the  dinection  cl  LieuieQanl«c\4oael  S(irlimr» 

the  fomth  was  commanded  br  Lcid  Percy.    The  ti\\>ps  under  Kuyp* 

when  adTancing  to  the  to!t«  had  to  pass  thn>ugh  a  thick  w\>od 

vhich  was  occupied  by  Coknel  Rawling^s   repment  of  rtllemen«  and  »u(* 

feied  Tenr  much  hem  their  weC-diivcted  dre.     During  this  attack »  a  body 

of  the  Biitish  light  inttntry  adranced  against  a  party  of  the  Americans 

who  were  annoying  them  from  lehiod  rocks  and  tiees^and  obliged  them  la 

dapene.    lionl  Percy  earned  an  advance  wv>rk  on  his  side*  and  Lieut** 

naat-cokiiiel  Stirling  iorced  his  way  up  a  steep  height  and  took  one  hon* 

died  and  aerenty  prisoners.    Their  outworks  being  carried*  the  Americana 

left  their  lines  and  crowded  into  the  fort.    Colonel  Rahl,  who  led  the  right 

eolnmn  of  Knyphausen's  attack,  pushed  forward  and  lodged  his  column 

within  a  himdred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was  there  soon  joined  by  the  left 

oolimm — the  garrison  surrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation,  by  which  the 

men  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  officers  to  keep 

their  baggage  and  side-arms.     The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  two 

thousand  aeren  hundred.    The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  killed  and 

wounded*  was  about  one  thousand  two  hundred.     Shortly  aAer  Fort  Wash* 

ington  had  surrendered,  [Nov.  18,]  Lord  Cornwaliis,  with  a  considorablo 

finrce,  passed  over  to  attack  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  Jersey  shore. 

The  garrison  was  saved  by  an  immediate  evacuation,  but  at  the  cxpenso 
of  their  artillery  and  stores.  General  Washington,  about  this  time,  re- 
treated to  Newark.  Having  abundant  reason,  from  the  posture  of  nffairs, 
to  count  on  the  necessity  of  a  farther  retreat,  ho  asked  Colonel  Uood— 
^Should  we  retreat  to  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  will  the  IVnnnyU 
▼aniana  support  us  ?*'  The  colonel  replied, '*  If  the  lower  counties  aro 
•obdoed  and  give  up,  the  back  counties  will  do  the  same.'*  Tho  general  * 
lapliedy  "We  must  retire  to  Augusta  county,  in  Virginia.  Numbers  will 
be  obliged  to  repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  we  must  try  what  wo  can  do  in 
'  carrying  on  a  predatory  war,  and  if  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the  AU 
kgheny  mountains." 

While  a  tide  of  success  was  flowing  in  upon  General  Howe,  he  and  hia 
hniheny  aa  royal  commissioners,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
commanded  ^  All  persons  assembled  in  arms  against  his  majesty's  govern" 
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ment  to  disband,  and  all  general  or  provincial  congresses  to  desist  from  their 
treasonable  actings  and  to  relinquish  their  usurped  power/*  They  abo 
declared,  **  that  every  person  who,  within  sixty  days,  should  appear  before 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  any  of  his 
majesty^s  colonies,  or  before  the  general  or  commanding  officer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation,  and  testify  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  by  subscribing  a  certain  declaration,  should  obtain  a 
full  and  free  pardon  of  all  treasons  by  him  committed,  and  of  all  forfeitures 
and  penalties  for  the  same.'*  Many  who  had  been  in  <^ce,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  support  of  the  new  government,  accepted  of  these  ofiers  and 
made  peace  by  submission.  Some  who  had  been  the  greatest  blusterers  in 
&vour  of  independence,  veered  round  to  the  strongest  side.  Men  of  for* 
tune  generally  gave  way.  The  few  who  stood  firm  were  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  ranks  of  the  people. 

The  term  of  time  for  which  the  American  soldiers  had  engaged  to  serve 
ended  in  November  or  December,  with  no  other  exception  than  that  of 
two  companies  of  artillery,  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
were  engaged  for  the  war.  The  army  had  been  organized  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year,  on  the  fallacious  idea  that  an  accommodation  wooM 
take  place  within  a  twelve-month.  Even  the  flying  camp,  though  insti* 
tuted  afler  the  prospect  of  that  event  had  vanished,  was  enlisted  only  tiU 
the  first  of  December,  from  a  presumption  that  the  campaign  would  termi- 
nate by  that  time. 

When  it  was  expected  that  the  conquerors  would  retire  to  winter  qnar* 
ters,  they  commenced  a  new  plan  of  operations,  more  alarming  than  aH 
their  previous  conquests.  The  reduction  of  Fort  Washington,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Lee,  and  the  diminution  of  the  American  army  by  the  depar* 
ture  of  those  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
to  pursue  the  remaining  inconsiderable  continental  force,  with  the  prospect 
of  annihilating  it.  By  this  turn  of  afiairs,  the  interior  cbuntry  was  sur* 
prised  into  confusion,  and  found  an  enemy  within  its  bowels  without  a  suffi- 
cient army  to  oppose  it.  To  retreat,  was  the  only  expedient  left.  This 
having  commenced.  Lord  Comwallis  followed  and  was  close  in  the  rear  of 
General  Washington,  as  he  retreated  successively  to  Newark,  to  Bnui»* 
wick,  to  Princeton,  to  Trenton,*  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Dak- 
ware.  The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  rear  of  the 
one  army,  pulling  down  bridges,  was  often  within  sight  and  shot  of  the  van 
of  the  other,  building  them  up. 

This  retreat  into  and  through  New  Jersey  was  attended  with  afanoit 
every  circumstance  that  could  occasion  embarrassment  and  depreaakm  of 
apirits.  It  commenced  in  a  few  days  after  the  Americans  had  lost  two 
llM)aaand  seven  hundred  men  in  Fort  Washington.    In  fourteen  days  after 
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Aai  event,  (he  whole  flying'  camp  claimed  their  discharge.  Thia  was  fol- 
imnd  by  the  almost  daily  departure  of  others,  whose  engagements  termi- 
■aHd  nearly  about  the  same  time.  A  farther  disappointment  happeaed  U> 
Qeneral  Waahington  at  this  time.  Gates  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  to 
Mod  t«;o  raiments  from  Tiwnderoga  to  reinforce  his  anny.  Two  Jersey 
ngimentB  were  put  under  the  command  of  GSeneral  St.  Clair,  and  forwarded 
in  obedience  to  this  order,  but  the  period  for  which  they  were  enlisted 
was  expired,  and  the  moment  they  entered  iheir  own  state  they  went  off 
to  a  man.  A  few  officers,  without  a  single  private,  were  all  that  General 
8t.  Cbir  brought  of  those  two  regiments  to  the  aid  of  the  retreating  Ame- 
iKan  army.  The  few  who  remained  with  Oeneial  Washington  were  in  a 
most  forlorn  condition.  They  consisted'  mostly  of  the  tipops  which  had 
guivoned  Fort  Lee,  and  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  that  post  so  snd- 
dftly  that  they  commenced  their  retreat  without  tents  or  blankets*  and 
witltout  any  utensils  to  dress  their  provisions.  In  this  situation  they  per- 
formed  a  march  of  about  ninety  miles,  and  had  the  address  to  prolong  it  to 
the  space  of  nineteen  days.  As  the  retreating  Americans  marched  through 
the  country,  scarcely  one  of  the  inhabitants  joined  them,  while  numbers 
were  daily  flocking  to  the  toyal  anny,  to  malie  their  peace  and  obtain  pro- 
kctiOD  They  saw  on  the  one  side  a  numerous,  well-appointedt  and  full 
(M  army  dazzling  their  eyes  with  the  elegance  of  uniformity;  on  the 
Mher  a  few  poor  fellows,  who  from  their  shabby  clothing  were  called  raga- 
■■ffim,  fleeing  for  their  safety.  Not  only  the  common  people  changed 
■dca  in  thia  gloomy  state  of  public  a^irs,  but  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
Ebir  Jersey  and  PetmsylTania  adopted  the  same  expedient.  Among  ihesa 
and  th(i  bmiljr  of  the  Aliens  of  Philadelphia  were  moat 
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disdnguiahed  The  formeri  and  one  of  the  latter,  had  been  nwmben 
of  CongreM.  In  this  hour  of  advenity  ihey  came  within  the  British  linei, 
nnd  Buirendeied  thprnselrea  to  the  conquerors,  alleging  in  itiatiScatio&  of 
their  conduct,  that  though  they  had  joined  with  their  countrymen  in  seek- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances  in  a  constitutional  way,  they  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  measures  lately  adopted,  and  were  in  particular,  at  all  times, 
averse  to  independence. 

On  the  day  General  Washington  retreated  over  the  Delaware,  the  Bn- 
tiah  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island  withont  any  loss,  and  at  the  same  ttm* 
blocked  up  Commodore  Hopkins'  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateers  at 
Providence. 

In  this  period,  when  the  American  army  was  relinquishing  its  ^nem^ 
the  people  giving  up  the  cause,  some  of  their  leaders  going  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  British  commanders  succeeding  in  every  enterprise.  Gene- 
ral  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  at  Baskcnridge,  by  IJeutenant  Colonel  Un- 
conrt.  This  caused  a  depression  of  apirita  among  the  Americans,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  real  injury  done  to  their  essential  interests.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  ordered  to  come  forward  with  his  division  and  join  General 
Washington,  but  these  orders  were  not  obeyed.  This  circumstanoo,  and 
the  dangerous 'crisis  of  public  afiaJra,  together  with  his  being  alone  at  boom 
distance  from  the  troops  which  he  commanded,  begat  suspicions  that  bs 
chose  to  bll  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Though  these  apprehensioBi 
were  without  foundation,  they  prtMluced  the  same  extensive  miachief  as  if 
they  had  been  realities.  The  Americans  had  repoeed  extravagant  coiifl> 
dence  in  his  militaiy  talents  and  experienoa  t^  regular  European  ww. 
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'to  hmwt  loot  sack  wm  idd  c/  tlie  scifees  at  uir  time  «v>«M  ktre  Vran 
kacne  him  Qnder  dicmnstuim  whidi  firvHiwd  ui  opittMH 
ci  the  Ameinii  cause*  he  ciioee  to  Ue  lakeii  a  pro^^Q»v 
««i  ID  iDttBT  «B  ejainraishicent  ot  cTenr  lK>pe. 

B^  tke  advaaoe  of  tiie  Bntisli  mto  New  Jenev*  tbe  BeighKHirhivd  <4 
nfliii  Ifiliii  hfcame  the  seat  of  war.  Thb  preTented  that  QndislQTWJ 
to  pvUic  business  which  the  delibciativYis  of  Congiess  tequiied. 
thcicfeie  adjoaned  tbemselres  u>  meet  in  ei^t  day$  at  Baltimore^ 
■eaohing  at  the  same  time,  **  that  General  Washing^ton  shc^uU  be  poaaeaaed 
of  Cdl  powen  to  order  and  direct  all  things  lektire  to  tbe  depaiunent«  and 
ti»  operatioDt  of  war.** 

The  actiritj  of  the  British  in  the  close  of  tbe  campaign  seemed  in  sc«ne 
fwrr  to  compensate  lor  their  tardiness  in  tbe  begiiininsf  of  it. 

Hitheito  they  bad  succeeded  in  every  scheme.  They  marched  up  and 
dora  the  Jersey  side  of  the  rirer  Deb\vare«  *and  ihrv^ugh  the  country* 
vidboot  any  molestation.  All  opposition  to  ihe  re-establishment  of  royal 
goffemment  seemed  to  be  on  tbe  point  of  expiringf.  The  Americans  had 
that  hi  acted  without  system,  or  rather  feebly  executed  what  had  been 
tadHy  adopted.  Though  the  war  was  changed  from  its  first  ground»  a 
of  grieTances  to  a  struggle  for  sovereignty,  yet  some  considerable 
elapsed  before  arrangements  conformable  to  this  new  s}*stem  wera 
adopCedf  and  a  much  longer  before  they  were  carried  into  execution* 

With  the  year  1776,  a  retreating,  half-naked  army,  was  to  be  dismissed, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  new  one  was  both  distant  and  uncertain.  The  re« 
oently  assumed  independence  of  the  states  was  ap^mrently  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  the  record  of  their  existence 
would  have  been  no  more  than  that  *'  a  fickle  people,  impatient  of  the  ro« 
ftraints  of  regular  government,  had  in  a  fit  of  passion  abolished  that  of 
Qreal  Britain,  and  established  in  its  room  free  constitutions  of  their  own; 
bat  these  new  establishments,  from  want  of  wisdom  in  their  rulers,  or  of 
spirit  in  their  people,  were  no  sooner  formed  than  annihilated.  The  lcad« 
ing  men,  in  their  respective  governments,  and  the  principal  members  of 
Congress,  (for  by  this  name  the  insurgents  distinguished  their  supremo 
conncil,)  were  hanged  and  their  estates  confiscated.  Washington,  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  their  military  establishments — worthy  of  a  belter  fate— do- 
leited  by  his  army— abandoned  by  his  country — rushing  on  tho  thickest 
littalioiis  of  the  foe,  provoked  a  friendly  British  bayonet  to  deliver  him 
£rvi  an  ignominious  death." 

To  human  wisdom  it  appeared  probable,  that  such  a  paragraph  would 
ime  closed  some  small  section  in  the  history  of  England,  treating  of  the 
American  troubles ;  but  there  is  in  human  affairs  an  ultimate  point  of  elova* 
doB  or  depression,  beyond  which  they  neither  grow  better  nor  worse,  but 
tam  back  in  a  contrary  course. 
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In  proportion  as  difficulties  increased,  Congress  redoubJed  their  exerttoos 
to  oppose  them.  They  addressed  the  states  in  animated  hnguage,  cakii' 
lated  to  remove  their  despondenqy— renew  their  hopes — and  confirm  their 
resolutions. 

They  at  the  same  time  despatched  gentlemen  of  character  and  influence 
to  excite  the  militia  to  take  the  field.  General  Miiflin  was,  on  this  occar 
sion,  particularly  useful.  He  exerted  his  great  abilities  in  rousing  his  feh 
low-citizens,  by  animated  and  afiectionate  addresses,  to  turn  out  in  defence 
of  their  endangered  liberties. 

Congress  also  recommended  to  each  of  the  United  States,  ''  to  appoint  a 
day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  implore  of  Almighty  Grod  the  for- 
giveness of  their  many  sins,  and  to  beg  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  his  providence,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  just  and  necessary 
war." 

In  the  dangerous  situation  to  which  every  thing  dear  to  the  fiiends 
of  independence  was  reduced.  Congress  transferred  extiaordinary  powers 
to  General  Washington,  by  a  res(dution  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  • 

[December  87.]  ''The  unjust,  but  determined  purpose  of  the  British 
court  to  enslave  these  free  states,  obvious  through  every  delusive  insinvap 
tion  to  the  contrary,  having  placed  things  in  such  a  situation  that  the  vary 
existence  of  civil  liberty  now  depends  on  the  right  execution  of  military 
powers ;  and  the  vigorous  decisive  conduct  of  these  being  impossible  to 
distant,  numerous  and  deliberative  bodies-— This  Congress,  having  ma* 
turely  considered  the  present  crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  cm  the 
wisdom,  vigour,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do  hereby 

''  BeaolvBf  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  vested 
with  full,  ample,  and  complete  powers,  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the 
most  speedy  and  efiectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these  United  States, 
sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Con> 
gress  ;  to  appoint  officers  for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry ;  to  raise,  offi- 
cer, and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the 
states  for  such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  to  form 
such  magazines  of  provisions,  and  in  such  places  as  he  shall  think  proper: 
to  displace  and  appoint  all  ofiicers  under  the  rank  of  brigadiei^-geneia], 
and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  every  other  department  in  the  American  armies ) 
to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may  want,  for  the  use  of  die 
army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
same ;  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  continental  «n^ 
rency,  or  are  otherwise  disafilected  to  the  American  cause ;  and-  return  to 
the  states,  of  which  they  aro  citizens,  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  tkejr 
ofllences,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove  them:  That  the  foregiMig 
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tm  TBilBd  in  €(eneni  Washington,  for  and  doling  the  term  of  iur 
■PBtha,  froM  dw  data  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  bj  CongTeas.** 

In  this  hoar  of  extremity,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  employed  ^ 
devising  plans  to  sare  the  states  from  sinking  under  the  heavy  calamitiea 
which  were  hearing  them  down.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  neither  in  the 
pvesent  condition,  though  trying  and  severe,  nor  in  any  other  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  Congress  inflaenced  either  by  force,  dis- 
tVMB,  artifice,  or  persoasion,  to  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of  purchaa- 
i^^  peace,  by  retnming  to  the  condition  of  British  subjects.  So  low  were 
they  redaced  in  the  hitter  part  of  1776,  that  some  members,  distrustful  of 
their  abiUty  to  resist  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  proposed  to  authorize 
their  commissioners  at  the  court  of  France  (whose  appointment  shall  be 
hereafter  explained)  to  transfer  to  that  country  the  same  monopoly  of  their 
tnde  which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  On  examination  it  was 
bond,  that  concessions  of  this  kind  would  destroy  the  force  of  the  many 
ttgnmenCs  heretofore  used  in  favour  of  independence,  and,  probaUy,  dis- 
pute their  citizens.  It  was  next  proposed  to  ofler  a  monopoly  of  certain 
CBomerated  articles  of  produce.  To  this  the  variant  interests  of  the  dif- 
states  were  so  directly  opposed  as  to  occasion  a  speedy  and  decided 
Some  proposed  ofiering  to  France  tf  league  ofiensive  and  de* 

in  case  she  would  heartily  support  American  independence ;  but 
lUs  was  also  rejected.  The  more  enlightened  members  of  Congress 
itgiied,  **  Though  the  friendship  of  small  states  might  be  purchased,  that 
of  France  could  not.''  They  alleged,  if  she  would  risk  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  by  openly  espousing  their  cause,  it  would  not  be  so  much  from 
the  prospect  of  direct  advantages,  as  from  a  natural  desire  to  lessen  the 
oveigrown  power  of  a  dangerous  rival.  It  was  therefore  supposed,*  that 
the  only  inducement  likely  to  influence  France  to  an  interference,  was  an 
imirance  that  the  United  States  were  determined  to  persevere  in  refusing 
a  return  to  their  former  allegiance.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  terms  of 
tke  royal  commissioners,  or  to  any  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  resuming 
the  character  of  British  subjects,  it  was,  therefore,  again  resolved,  to  abide 
by  their  declared  independence,  and  proflered  freedom  of  trade  to  every 
feieign'  nation,  trusting  the  event  to  Providence  and  risking  all  conse- 
({oeiices.  Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe,  and  proper  persons  were  appointed  to  solicit  their  friendship  to 
the  new-formed  states.  These  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tiA,  and  were  by  them  published.  This  was  the  very  thing  wished  for 
W  Congress.  They  well  knew,  that  an  apprehension  of  their  making  up 
dl  difierences  with  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  objection  to  the  inter- 
faeboe  of  foreign  courts,  in  what  was  represented  to  be  no  more  than  a 
domestic  quarrel.  A  resolution  adopted  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  the 
ol  ttmes,  that  Congress  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  re-union  with 
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their  paient  state,,  convinced  those  who  wished  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  British  empire,  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  interfere,  so  fiur  as  would, 
prevent  the  conquest  of  the  United  States. 

These  judicious  determinations  in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  with 
vigorous  exertions  in  the  field.  In  this  crisis  of  danger  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia  embodied  to  reinforce  the  continental  army*  The 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  tradesman  and  the  labourer,  cheerfully  relin- 
quished the  conveniencies  of  home,  to  perform  the  duties  of  private  sol* 
diers,  in  the  severity  of  a  winter  campaign.  Though  most  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  the  habits  of  a  city  life,  tbey  slept  in  tents,  bams,  and  some* 
times  in  the  open  air,  during  the  cold  months  of  December  and  January. 
There  were,  nevertheless,  only  two  instances  of  sickness,  and  only  one  of 
death  in  that  large  body  of  men,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  The  delay  so 
judiciously  contrived  on  the  retreat  through  Jersey,  afibrded  time  for  these 
volunteer  reinforcements  to  join  General  Washington.  The  number  of 
troops  under  his  command  at  that  time  fluctuated  between  two  and  three . 
thousand  men.  To  turn  round  and  face  a  victorious  and  numerous  foe 
with  this  inconsiderable  force  was  risking  much ;  but  the  urgency  of  the 
case  required  that  something  should  be  attempted.  The  recruiting  busi- 
ness for  the  proposed  new  continental  army  was  at  a  stand,  while  the  Bri- 
tish were  driving  the  Americans  before  them.  The  present  regular  sol- 
diers could,  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  less  than  a  week  claim  their  discharge 
and  scarce  a  single  recruit  offered  to  supply  their  place.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  bold  resolution  was  formed  of  re-crossing  into  the  state 
of  Jersey,  and  attacking  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  was  posted  at 
Trenton. 

When  the  Americans  retreated  over  the  Delaware  the  boats  in  the  vici- 
nity were  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  pursuers — this  arrested  their  pro- 
gress :  but  the  British  commanders  in  the  security  of  conquest  cantoned 
their  army  in  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Trenton,  and  other  towns  of  New 
Jersey,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  enabled  to  cross  into  Pennsylvania,  by 
means  of  ice,  which  is  generally  formed  about  that  time. 

Of  all  events,  none  seemed  to  them  more  improbable  than  that  their  late 
retreating,  half-naked  enemies,  should,  in  this  extreme  cold  season,  face 
about  and  commence  offensive  operations.  They  indulged  themselves  in  a_ 
degree  of  careless  inattention  to  the  possibility  of  a  surprise,  which  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  enemy,  however  contemptible,  can  never  be  justified.  It  has 
been  said  that  Colonel  Rahl,  the  commanding  ofiicer  in  Trenton,  being 
under  some  apprehension  for  that  frontier  post,  applied  to  General  Grant 
for  a  reinforcement,  and  that  the  general  returned  for  answer,  **  Tell  the 
colonel,  he  is  very  safe ;  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jen^y 
with  a  corporal's  guard.*' 

In  the  evening  of  Christmas  day.  General  Washington  made 
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fcnr,  a:  TTentn 
woe  It'  Lrvi  rr:^: 
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Entkry't  fer^  r  i: 
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Brigadier!  T-.->*t  ?:; 
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W  time  '.:  Tlitt; 
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Hessians  were  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Rahl  was  among  the  formert 
and  seven  of  his  officers  among  the  latter.  Captain  Washington,  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  and  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  wounded.  Two 
were  killed,  and  two  or  three  were  frozen  to  death.  The  detachment  in 
Trenton  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Rahl,  Losberg,  and  Knyphausen, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of 
British  light-horse.  All  these  were  killed  or  captured,  except  about  six 
hundred,  who  escaped  by  the  road  leading  to  Bordentown. 

The  British  had  a  strong  battalion  of  light  infantry  at  Princeton,  and  a 
force  yet  remaining  near  the  Delaware,  superior  to  the  American  army. 
Greneral  Washington,  therefore,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  re-cross  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners. 

The  effects  of  this  successful  enterprise  were  speedily  felt  in  recruiting  the 
American  army.  About  fourteen  hundred  regular  soldiers,  whose  time  of  ser- 
vice was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  agreed  to  serve  six  weeks  longer,  on  a  pro- 
mised gratuity  often  paper  dollars  to  each.  Men  of  influence  were  sent  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  rouse  the  militia.  The  rapine  and  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  British  operated  more  forcibly  on  the  inhabitants,  to  expel  them  from  the 
state,  than  either  patriotism  or  persuasion  to  prevent  their  overrunning  it. 

The  Hessian  prisoners  taken  on  the  26th  being  secured,  General  Washing- 
ton re-crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  possession  of  Trenton.  The  detach- 
ments which  had  been  distributed  over  New  Jersey,  previous  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Hessians,  immediately  aAer  that  event  assembled  at  Princeton, 
and  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Brunswick  under  Lord  ComwaUis. 
From  this  position  they  came  forward  towards  Trenton  in  great  force,  hop- 
ing by  a  vigorous  onset  to  repair  the  injury  their  cause  had  sustained  by 
the  late  defeat.  Truly  delicate  was  the  situation  of  the  feeble  American 
army.  To  retreat  was  to  hazard  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  destroy 
every  ray  of  hope  which  had  begun  to  dawn  from  their  late  success.  To 
risk  an  action  with  a  superior  force  in  front,  and  a  river  in  rear,  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme.  To  get  round  the  advanced  party  of  the  British« 
and  by  pushing  forwards  to  attack  their  rear,  was  deemed  preferable  to 
either.  The  British  on  their  advance  from  Princeton,  about  4  p.  ii.« 
attacked  a  body  of  Americans  which  were  posted  with  four  field-pieces  -a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Trenton,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The 
pursuing  British,  being  checked  at  the  bridge  over  Sanpink  creek,  which 
runs  through  that  town,  by  some  field-pieces,  which  were  posted  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  that  rivulet,  fell  back  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
cannon,  and  kindled  their  fires.  The  Americans  were  drawn  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  and  in  that  position  remained  till  night,  cannonading 
the  enemy  and  receiving  their  fire.  In  this  critical  hour,  two  armies,  on 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American  revolution  materially  de- 
pended, were  crowded  into  the  small  village  of  Trenton,  and  only  sepanUed 
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tj  a  creek,  in  many  places  fordable.  The  British,  believing  they  had  all 
the*  advantages  they  coald  wish  for,  and  that  they  could  use  them  when 
they  pleased,  discontinued  all  farther  operations,  and  kept  theniselves  in 
readiness  to  make  the  attack  next  morning.  Bir  William  Erskine  is 
reported  to  have  advised  an  immediate  attack^  or  at  least  to  place  a  strong 
guard  at  a  bridge  over  Sanpinlc  creek,  which  lay  in  the  route  the  Amen- 
cans  took  to  Princeton,  giving  for  reason  that,  otherwise,  Washington,  if  a 
good  general,  would  make  a  move  to  the  left  of  the  royal  army,  and  attack 
the  post  at  Princeton  in  their  rear.  The  next  morning  presented  a  scene 
as  brilliant  on  the  one  side  as  it  was  unexpected  on  the  other.  Soon  after 
it  became  dark,  Greneral  Washington  ordered  all  his  baggage  to  be  silently 
removed,  and  having  left  guards,  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  marched 
with  his  whole  force  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Princeton.  This  manes uvra 
was  determined  upon  in  a  council  of  war,  from  a  conviction  that  it  would 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hazard  of  an 
action  in  a  bad  position,  and  that  it  was  the  most  likely  way  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Qenerai 
Washington  also  presumed,  that  from  an  eagerness  to  effkoe  the  impres* 
lions  made  by  the  late  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  the  British  com- 
manders had  pushed  forward  their  principal  force,  and  that  of  course  the 
remainder  in  the  rear  at  Princeton  was  not  more  than  equal  to  his  own* 
The  event  verified  this  conjecture.  The  more  effectually  to  disguise  the* 
departure  of  the  Americans  from  Trenton,  fires  were  lighted  up  in  front  of 
their  camp.  These  not  only  gave  an  appearance  of  going  to  rest,  but,  as 
flame  cannot  be  seen  through,  concealed  from  the  British  what  was  trans- 
acting behind  them.  In  this  relative  position  they  were  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
the  one  army,  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  to  the  other.  Providence  favoured  this 
movement  of  the  Americans.  The  weather  had  been  for  some  time  so 
warm  and  moist,  that  the  ground  was  soft  and  the  roads  so  deep  as  to  be 
scarcely  passable :  but  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  ground  in  a  short  time  was  frozen  so  hard,  that  when  the  Americans 
took  up  their  line  of  march,  they  were  no  more  retarded  than  if  they  had 
been  upon  a  solid  pavement. 

General  Washington  reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning,  and  would 
have  completely  surprised  the  British,  had  not  a  party  which  was  on  their 
way  to  Trenton  descried  his  troops  when  they  were  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  sent  back  couriers  to  alarm  their  unsuspecting  fellow-soldiers  in 
their  rear.  These  consisted  of  the  seventeenth,  the  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth 
regiments  of  British  infantry,  and  some  of  the  royal  artillery,  with  two  field- 
pieces  and  three  troops  of  light  dragoons.  The  centre  of  the  Americans, 
consisting  of  the  Philadelphia  militia,  while  on  their  line  of  march,  was 
briskly  charged  by  a  party  of  the  British,  and  gave  way  in  disorder.  Th^ 
moment  was  critical.    Qenerai  Washington  pushed  forward,  and  placed 
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hinueir  between  his  own  men  and  the  British,  with  his  horse's  bead  iront' 
ing  the  latter.  The  Americans,  encouraged  by  his  example  and  ezhoita- 
tions,  made  a  stand,  and  returned  the  British  fire.  The  general,  though 
between  both  parties,  was  proridentially  uninjured  by  either.  A  party  of 
the  British  fled  into  the  college,  and  were  there  altaclced  with  field-piecesi 
which  were  fired  into  it.  The  seat  of  the  muses  became  for  some  time  the 
scene  of  action.  The  party  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  after 
receiving  a  few  discharges  from  American  field-pieces,  came  out  and  sur- 
lendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  conrse  of  the  engagement 
sixty  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded,  and  about 
three,  hundred  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape, 
some  by  pushing  on  towards  Trenton,  others  by  returning  (owaida 
Brunswick.  The  Americans  lost  only  a  few,  but  Colonels  Haslet  and 
Potter,  and  Captain  Neal,  of  the  artiUery,  were  among  the  slain.  General 
Mercer  received  three  bayonet  wounds,  of  which  he  died  in  a  short  time. 
He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  from  principle  and  afiection  had  engaged 
to  support  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  country  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  its  native  sons.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable,  and  his  character 
u  an  officer  stood  high  in  the  public  esteem. 

While  they  were  fighting  in  Princeton,  the  British  in  Trenloa  woia 
under  arms,  and  on  the  point  of  making  an  assault  on  the  evacuated  camp 
of  the  Americana.    With  so  much  address  had  the  movement  to  Princetcn 
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Imb  condacted,  that  though,  from  the  critical  situation  of  the  two  anaie0« 
erery  ear  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  open,  and  every  watchfuhiess  to 
haye  been  employed,  yet  Greneral  Washington  moved  completely  off  the 
ground  with  his  whole  force,  stores,  baggage,  and  artillery,  unknown  to 
and  unsuspected  by  his  adversaries.  The  British  in  Trenton  were  ao 
entirely  deceived,  that  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  artillery  at 
Princeton,  though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  supposed  it  to  be 
thunder. 

That  part  of  the  royal  army  which,  having  escaped  from  Princeton, 
retreated  towards  New  Brunswick,  was  pursued  for  three  or  four  miles. 
Another  party,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Maidenhead,  on  their  way  to 
Trenton^  hearing  the  frequent  discharge  of  firearms  in  their  rear,  wheeled 
round  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  their  companions.  The  Americans,  by 
destroying  Bridges,  retarded  these,  though  close  in  their  rear,  so  long  as  to 
gain  time  for  themselves  to  move  off  in  good  order  to  Pluckemin. 

So  great  was  the  consternation  of  the  British  at  these  unexpected  more- 
menta,  that  they  instantly  evacuated  both  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and 
retreated  with  their  whole  force  to  New  Brunswick.  The  American 
militia  collected,  and  forming  themselves  into  parties,  waylaid  their  ene- 
mies, and  cut  them  off  whensoever  an  opportunity  presented.  In  a  few 
days  they  overran  the  Jerseys.  General  Maxwell  surprised  E]izabethtown« 
and  took  near  one  hundred  prisoners.  Newark  was  abandoned,  and  the 
late  conquerors  were  forced  to  leave  Woodbridge.  The  royal  troops  were 
confined  to  Amboy  and  Brunswick,  which  held  a  water  communication 
with  New  Yoik.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  a  month,  that  part  of  Jersey, 
which  \hs  between  New  Brunswick  and  Delaware,  was  both  overrun  by 
the  British  and  recovered  by  the  Americans.  The  retreat  of  the  continental 
army,  the  timid  policy  of  the  Jersey  farmers,  who  chose  rather  to  secure 
their  property  by  submission  than  defend  it  by  resistance,  made  the  British 
believe  their  work  was  done,  and  that  little  else  remained  but  to  reap  a 
harvest  of  plunder  as  the  reward  of  their  labours.  Unrestrained  by  the 
terrors  of  civil  law,  uncontrolled  by  the  severity  of  discipline,  and  elated 
with  their  success,  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  army,  and  particularly  the 
Hessians,  gave  full  scope  to  the  selfish  and  ferocious  passions  of  human 
nature.  A  conquered  country,  and  submitting  inhabitants,  presented  easy 
plunder  equal  to  their  unbounded  rapacity.  Infants,  children,  old  men  and 
women,  were  stripped  of  their  blankets  and  clothing.  Furniture  was 
burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Domestic  animals  wei"e  carried  off,  and  the 
people  robbed  of  their  necessary  household  provisions.  The  rapes  and 
brutalities  committed  on  women,  and  even  on  very  3^oung  girls,  would 
shock  the  ears  of  modesty,  if  particularly  recited.  These  violences  were 
perpetrated  on  inhabitants  who  had  remained  in  their  houses,  and  received 
printed  protectioDSy  signed  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief.    It  was  in 
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Tain  that  they  produced  these  protections  as  a  safeguard.  The  Hesak^t 
could  not  read  them,  and  the  British  soldiers  thought  they  were  entitled  j^ 
a  share  of  the  booty,  equally  with  their  foreign  associates. 

Such,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  complexion  of  the  bulk  of  armies,  that 
immediate  and  severe  punishments  are  indispensably  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  flagrant  enormities.  That  discipline,  without  which  an  army 
i9  a  band  of  armed  plunderers,  was,  as  far  as  respected  the  inhabitants^ 
either  neglected,  or  but  feebly  administered  in  the  royal  army.  The  sol- 
diers, finding  they  might  take,  with  impunity,  what  they  pleased,  were 
more  strongly  urged,  by  avarice  than  checked  by  policy  or  fear.  Had 
every  citizen  been  secured  in  his  rights,  protected  in  his  property,  aad 
paid  for  his  supplies,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  those  who  were  attached 'to  independence.  What  the  warm  recom« 
mendations  of  Congress  and  the  ardent  supplications  of  General  Waihr 
ington  could  not  efiect,  tbok  place  of  its  own  accord,  in  consequence  of  tbo 
plunderings  and  devastations  of  the  royal  army. 

The  whole  country  beccune  instantly  hostile  to  the  invaders.  Sufierecs 
of  all  parties  rose  as  one  man,  to  revenge  their  personal  injuries.  Thoae 
who,  from  age  or  infirmities,  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  kept  a  strict 
watch  on  the  movements  of  the  royal  army,  and,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
municated information  to  their  countrymen  in  arms.  Those  who  lately 
declined  all  military  opposition,  though  called  upon  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
honour  pledged  to  each  other  on  the  declaration  of  independence,  cheer- 
fully embodied^  when  they  found  submission  to  be  unavailing  for  the  aecu- 
rity  of  their  estates.  This  was  not  done  originally  in  consequence  of  the 
victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  In  the  very  moment  of  these  actions, 
or  before  the  news  of  them  had  circulated,  sundry  individuals,  unknowing 
of  General  Washington's  movements,  were  concerting  private  insurrec- 
tions, to  revenge  themselves  on  the  plunderers.  The  dispute  originated 
about  property,  or,  in  other  words,  about  the  right  of  taxation.  From  the 
same  source,  at  this  time  it  received  a  new  and  forcible  impulse.  The 
farmer,  who  could  not  trace  the  consequences  of  British  taxation,  nor  of 
American  independence,  felt  the  injuries  he  sustained  from  the  depredation 
of  licentious  troops.  The  militia  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  hitherto  behared 
most  shamefully,  from  this  time  forward  redeemed  their  character,  and 
throughout  a  tedious  war  performed  services  with  a  spirit  and  discipline, 
in  many  respects,  equal  to  that  of  regular  soldiera. 

The  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  seemed  to  be  like  a  resuneop 
tion  from  the  dead,  to  the  desponding  friends  of  independence.  A  mebui- 
choly  gioom  had,  in  the  first  twenty-five  days  of  December,  overapread  the 
United  States ;  but  from  the  memorable  era  of  the  36th  of  the  same 
month,  their  prospects  began  to  brighten.  The  recruiting  service,  which 
fqr  some  time  had  been  at  a  stand,  was  succesBfttUy  renewed,  and  bopei 
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toon  indulged,  that  the  commander-iiMshief  would  be  enabled  to  take 
die  field  in  the  spring,  with  a  permanent  regular  force.  General  Warin 
ingtoQ  retired  to  Morristown,  that  he  might  afford  sheher  to  his  suflering 
•imy.  The  American  militia  had  sundry  successful  skirmishes  with  detach- 
meots  of  their  adversaries.  Within  four  days  afler  the  dffiiir  at  Princeton, 
between  forty  and  fifty  Waldeckers  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken,  by  an 
eq[aal  number  of  the  same  New  Jersey  militia,  which,  but  a  month  before, 
caflered  the  British  to  overrun  their  country  without  opposition.  This 
enterprise  was  conducted  by  Colonel  Spencer,  whose  gallantry,  on  the 
ooeaaion,  was  rewarded  wiih  the  command  of  a  regiment. 

Daring  the  winter  movements,  which  have  been  just  related,  the  soldiers 
of  both  armies  underwent  great  hardships,  but  the  Americans  sufiered  by 
fitf  the  greater.  Many  of  them  were  without  shoes,  though  marching 
fgwr  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their  naked  feet,  that  every  step  was 
muked  with  blood.  There  was  scarcely  a  tent  in  their  whole  army. 
Tlie  city  of  Philadelphia  had  been  twice  laid  under  contribution,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  blankets.  Officers  had  been  appointed  to  examine  every 
\f  and'  after  leaving  a  scanty  covering  for  the  family,  to  bring  off  the 
for  the  nse  of  the  troops  in  the  field ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  ezer- 
the  quantity  procured  was  far  short  of  decency,  much  less  of 
eoBuoit* 

The  officers  anr*  ooldiers  of  the  American  army  were,  about  this  time, 
iaocalated  in  their  cantonment  at  Morristown.  As  very  few  of  them  had 
ever  had  the  small-pox,  the  inoculation  was  nearly  universal.  The  dis- 
oider  had  previously  spread  among  them  in  the  natural  way,  and  proved 
moxtd  to  many :  but  after  inoculation  was  introduced,  though  whole  regi- 
mcots  were  inoculated  in  a  day,  there  was  little  or  no  mortality  from  the 
■ntll-^IKXz,  and  the  disorder  was  so  slight  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ead  of  it  there  was  not  a  single  day  in  which  they  could  not,  and,  if 
edied  upon,  would  not  have  turned  out  and  fought  the  British.  To  induce 
th^  inhabitants  to  accommodate  officers  and  soldiers  in  their  houses,  while 
under  the  small-pox,  they  and  their  families  were  inoculated  gratis  by  the 
military  surgeons.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  army  and  the  inha- 
Utantt  in  and  near  Morristown  were  subjected  to  the  small-pox,  and  with 
mj  little  inc<mvenience  to  either. 

Three  months,  which  followed  the  actions  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
fUMd  away  without  any  important  military  enterprise  on  either  side* 
Mqar-general  Putnam  was  directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton,  and  cover 
Ae  Gountry  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  only  a  few  hundred  troops,  though 
ke  was  no  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  strong  garrison 
tf  the  British  at  Brunswick.  At  one  period  he  had  fewer  men  for  duty 
he  had  miles  of  frontier  to  guard.  The  situation  of  General  Wash- 
at  Moiriatown,  was  not  more  eligible.    His  force  was  trifling*  whsa 
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compared  with  that  of  the  British,  hut  the  enemy,  and  his  own  countiy- 
men,  believed  the  contrary.  Their  deception  was  cherished,  and  artfully 
continued  by  the  specious  parade  of  a  considerable  army.  The  American 
officers  took  their  station  in  positions  of  difficult  access,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  with  each  other.  This  secured  them  from  insult  and  sur- 
prise. While  they  covered  the  country,  they  harassed  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  British,  and  often  attacked  them  with  success.  Of  a  variety  of  these, 
the  two  following  are  selected  as  most  worthy  of  notice.  [January  90.]] 
Creneral  Dickinson,  with  four  hundred  Jersey  militia,  and  fifty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  Millstone  river,  near  Somerset  court-house, 
and  attacked  a  large  foraging  party  of  the  British  with  so  much  spirit  that 
they  abandoned  their  convoy  and  fled.  Nine  of  them  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Forty  wagons,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  horses,  with  a  con- 
siderable booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  general.  While  the  British 
were  loading  their  wagons,  a  single  man  began  to  fire  on  them  from  the 
woods.  He  was  soon  joined  by  more  of  his  neighbours,  who  could  not 
patiently  see  their  property  carried  away.  Afler  the  foragers  had  been 
annoyed  for  some  time  by  these  unseen  marksmen,  they  fancied,  aa  the 
appearance  of  General  Dickinson,  that  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  and  began  a  precipitate  flight. 

In  about  a  month  afler  the  afiair  of  Somerset  court-house,  [February  18|] 
Colonel  Nelson,  of  Brunswick,  with  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  militia-men,  surprised  and  captured  at  Lawrence's  Neck  a  major  and 
fifly-nine  privates,  of  the  refugees,  who  were  in  British  pay. 

Throughout  the  campaign  of  1776,  an  uncommon  degree  of  sickness 
raged  in  the  American  army.  Husbandmen,  transferred  at  once  from  the 
conveniencies  of  domestic  life,  to  the  hardships  of  a  field  encampment, 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sudden  change.  The  southern 
troops  sickened  from  the  want  of  salt  provisions.  Linen  shirts  weie  too 
generally  worn  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  salutary  influence  of  flamwlf 
in  preventing  the  diseases  of  camps,  was  either  unknown  or  disiegaidsd. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  was  too  feeble  to  enforce  those  reguktioos 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  preserring 
the  health  of  large  bodies  of  men  collected  together.  Cleanliness  was  also 
too  much  neglected.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  whole  American  anay 
before  New  York  consisted  of  17,225  men,  but  of  that  number,  only  10^14 
were  fit  for  duty.  These  numerous  sick  suffered  much  from  the  want  of 
necessaries.  Hurry  and  confusion  added  much  to  their  distresses.  Thne 
was  besides  a  real  want  of  the  requisites  for  their  relief. 

A  proper  hospital  establishment  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Congress, 
especially  as  the  previous  arrangements  were  not  entered  upon  till  the 
campaign  had  begun.  Many,  perhaps  some  thousands,  in  the  American 
•imy  were  swept  oflT  in  a  few  months  by  sickness.    The  countxy  eTWf^ 
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wbon  presented  the  melancholy  aighl  of  soldieis  suffering  poverty  Kai 
iL-eaae,  williout  the  aid  or  medicine  or  atlendaoce.  Those  who  suirived 
gave  auch  accounts  of  the  sufTerings  of  tbe  sick,  as  greally  discouraged  the 
lecruidng  sorricc.  A  lage  for  plundering,  under  ihe  pretence  of  talcing 
Tory  property,  infected  many  of  ihc  common  soldiery,  and  even  some  of 
iho  officers.  The  army  had  been  formed  on  such  principles,  in  some  of  ibe 
Mtea,  that  commissions  were,  in  several  instances,  bestowed  on  peraotu 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  gcnilemcn.  Several  of  the 
<fficeis  were  chosen  by  their  own  men;  and  they  often  preferred  thoae 
fiom  whom  they  expected  the  greatest  indulgencies.  In  other  cases,  the 
choice  of  the  men  was  in  favour  of  those  who  bad  consented  to  tluow  their 
pty  into  a  joint  stock  with  the  privates,  from  which  officers  and  men  drew 
equal  shares. 

The  army  constating  mostly  of  new  recruits  and  unexperienced  officers. 
and  being  only  engaged  for  a  twelve-month,  was  very  deficient  in  that 
mechaniam  and  discipline  which  time  and  experience  bestow  on  veteran 
mnps.  General  Washington  was  unremitting  in  his  representationa  to 
Congress,  &rouiing  such  alterations  as  promised  permanency,  order  and 
diacipline  in  the  army,  but  his  judicious  opinions  on  these  subjecta  were 
■lowly  adopted.  The  sentiments  of  liberty  which  then  generally  prevailed, 
made  some  distinguished  members  of  Congress  so  distrustful  of  [db  futuiv 
power  and  probable  designs  of  a  permanent  domestic  army,  that  they  had 
irellnigh  sacrificed  their  country  to  their  jealousies. 

The  unbounded  freedom  of  the 
savage  who  roams  the  woods  must  be 
restrained  when  he  bccornes  a  citizen 
of  orderly  government,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  cose  must  be  much 
more  so  when  he  submits  to  be  a 
soldier.  Tbe  individuals  composing 
the  army  of  America  could  not  at 
once  pass  over  from  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty  lo  the  discipline 
of  a  camp ;    nor  could  tbe  leading 

persuaded  to  adopt  energetic  esla- 
blishmenls.  "God  forbid,  would  such 
say,  that  the  citizen  should  be  lo  far 
lost  in  the  soldiers  of  our  army,  that 
they  should  give  over  longing  for  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness.  Let  frequeoi  furlouglia  be  granted, 
nther  than  the  endearments  of  wives  and  children  should  cease  lo  allure 
Ibe  indindoals  of  oui  army  from  campa  to  forms."     The  amiablenesa  of 
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this  principle  reiled  the  error  of  the  sentiment.  The  minds  of  the  cifH 
leaders  in  the  conncils  of  America  were  daily  occupied  in  contempbting 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  investigating  arguments  on  the  principles 
of  general  liberty,  to  justify  their  own  opposition  to  Qreat  Britain.  Warmed 
with  these  ideas,  they  trusted  too  much  to  the  virtue  of  their  countrymen, 
and  were  backward  to  enforce  that  subordination  and  order  in  their  atmy, 
which,  though  it  intrenches  on  civil  liberty,  produces  effects  in  the  military 
line  unequalled  by  the  effusions  of  patriotism,  or  the  exertions  of  undisci- 
plined valour. 

The  experience  of  two  campaigns  evinced  the  folly  of  trusting  the 
defence  of  the  «:ountry  to  militia,  or  to  levies  raised  only  for  a  few  months, 
and  had  induced  a  resolution  for  recruiting  an  army  for  the  war.  The 
good  effects  of  this  measure  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  campaign  of  1776  did  not  end  till  it  had  been  protracted  into  the 
first  month  of  the  year  1777.  The  British  bad  counted  on  the  complete 
and  speedy  reduction  of  their  late  colonies ;  but  they  found  the  work  more 
difficult  of  execution  than  was  supposed.  They  whoUy  failed  in  their 
designs  on  the  southern  states.  In  Canada  they  recovered  what,  in  the 
preceding  year,  they  had  lost— drove  the  Americans  out  of  their  borders, 
and  destroyed  their  fleet  on  the  lakes,  but  they  failed  in  making  their 
intended  impression  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  states.  Thef 
obtained  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  but  the  acquisition  was  of  little  ser- 
vice—perhaps was  of  detriment.  For  near  three  years  several  thousand 
men,  stationed  thereon  for  its  security,  were  lost  to  every  purpose  of  active 
co-operation  with  the  royal  forces  in  the  field,  and  the  possession  of  it 
secured  no  equivalent  advantages.  The  British  completely  succeeded 
against  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  country ;  but  when  they 
pursued  their  victories  into  New  Jersey,  and  subdivided  their  army,  the 
recoiling  Americans  soon  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  had 
lost. 

Sir  William  Howe,  afler  having  nearly  reached  Philadelphia,  was  con- 
fined tQ  limits  so  narrow,  that  the  fee-simple  of  all  he  commanded  would 
not  reimburse  the  expense  incurred  by  its  conquest. 

The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  was  but  barely  begun.  Hitherto 
they  had  engaged  with  temporary  forces,  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  bat 
towards  the  close  of  this  year  they  made  arrangements  for  raising  a  per- 
manent army  to  contend  with  Great  Britain  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  To  have  thus  far  stood  their  ground,  with  their  new  levies^  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  because  to  them  delay  was  victory,  and*  not 
to  be  conquered  was  to  conquer. 
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,  OON  aHvT  the  DecUn- 
lion  of  IndcpendencVi 
tbo  aglhoriiy  of  Coo- 
I  gresa  waa  obtained  for 
,  raising  an  Brmyi  that 
'  would  be  more  permaF 
nent  than  the  temporary 
levies,  which  they  had 
previously  brought  into 
the  field.  [1777.]  H 
was  at  first  proposed  to 
recmt  kt  the  indefinite  term  of  the  war,  but  it  being  found  on  experi- 
ment that  the  habits  of  the  people  were  averse  to  engagements,  for  such  an 
uncertain  period  of  service,  the  recruiting  officers  were  instructed  to  o&er 
thealtemative  of  either  enlisting  for  the  war,  or  for  three  years.  Those  who 
tngfigtd  on  the  first  conditions  were  promised  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  in 
■dditioa  lo  their  pay  and  bounty.  The  troops  raised  by  Congress  for  the 
■enrice  of  the  United  States  were  called  continentals.  Though  in  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  it  had  been  resolved  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions,  and  in  De- 
cember following,  authority  was  given  to  General  Washington  to  raise  six- 
teoD  more,  yet  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  recruiting  busi- 
ness, till  ailer  the  battles,  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Even  aAer  that 
period,  ao  much  time  was  necessarily  consumed  before  these  new  recruita 
jomed  the  ecnimander-in-chief,  that  his  whole  force  at  Morristown,  end  the 
■everal  outpoalt,  for  some  time,  did  not  exceed  fiAeen  hundred  men.  Yet, 
what  it  almost  incredible,  these  fifteen  hundred  men  kept  as  many  thou- 
'  nnda  of  the  British  closely  pent  up  in  Brunswick.  Almost  every  parly 
that  WW  aent  out  by  the  latter,  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  former, 
and  the  adjacent  country  prcaerred  in  a  great  degree  of  tranquillity. 
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It  was  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  British  suffered  the  daog^ront 
intenral  between  the  disbanding  of  one  army,  and  the  raising  of  another,  to 
pass  away  without  attempting  something  of  consequence  against  the  re- 
maining shadow  of  an  armed  force.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  deficiency 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  of  men,  but  in  the  spring  of  1777,  a  Teasel 
of  twenty-four  guns  arrived  from  France  at  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  one  thousand  barrels 
of  powder.  Ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  about  the  same  time,  in 
another  part  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  in  prosecution  of  the  main  business 
of  the  campaign,  two  enterprises  for  the  destruction  of  American  stores 
were  undertaken,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  what  proved  eventually  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  operations  of  Sir  William  Howe.  The  first  was  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Bird,  the  second  by  Major  General  Tryon.  The  former 
landed  with  about  five  hundred  men  at  Peekskill,  near  fiAy  miles  from 
New  York.  [March  23.]]  General  Washington  had  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  commissaries  not  to  suffer  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  be  near  the 
water,  m  such  places  as  were  accessible  to  shipping,  but  his  prudent  ad- 
vice had  not  been  regarded.  The  few  Americans  under  General  McDou- 
gal,  who  were  stationed  as  a  guard  at  Peekskill,  on  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Bird,  fired  the  principal  storehouses,  and  retired  to  a  good  position,  about 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  The  loss  of  provisions,  forage,  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  was  considerable. 

Major-General  Tryon,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men,  em- 
barked at  New  York,  and  passing  through  the  Sound,  landed  between 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  [April  26.]]  They  advanced  through  the  country 
without  interruption,  and  arrived  in  about  twenty  hours  at  Da^bury.  On 
their  approach,  the  few  continentals  who  were  in  the  town  withdrew  from 
it.  The  British  began  to  burn  and  destroy,  but  abstained  from .  injuring 
the  property  of  such  as  were  reputed  tories.  Eighteen  houses,  eight  hun- 
dred barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  eight  hundred  barrels  of  fiour,  two  thousand 
bushels  of  grain,  seventeen  hundred  tents,  and  some  other  articles  were 
lost  to  the  Americans.  Grenerals  Wooster,  Arnold,  and  SiUiman  having 
hastily  collected  a  few  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  made  arrangements  for 
interrupting  the  march  of  the  rojral  detachment,  but  the  arms  of  those  who 
came  forward  on  this  emergency  were  injured  by  excessive  rains,  and  the- 
men  were  worn  down  with  a  march  of  thirty  miles  in  the  courae  of  a  day. 
Such  dispositions  were  nevertheless  made,  and  such  advantageous  posts 
were  taken,  as  enabled  them  greatly  to  annoy  the  invadera  when  returning 
to  their  ships.  Greneral, Arnold,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  reached  Ridgefield  in  their  front — barricaded  the  road,  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire  upon  them,  and  sustained  their  attack  till  they  had  made  « 
lodgment  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  on  his  left.    After  the  British  had  gained' 
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Aii  eminence,  a  whole  platoon  levelled  at  General  Arnold,  not  more  than 
thir^  yards  distant.  His  horse  was  killed,  but  he  escaped.  While  he 
waa  extricating  himself  from  his  horse,  a  soldier  advanced  to  run  him 
thxongh  with  a  bayonet,  but  he  shot  him  dead  with  his  pistol,  and  after- 
wards got  off  safe.  The  Americans,  in  several  detached  parties,  harassed 
tlie  rear  of  the  British,  and  from  various  stands  kept  up  a  scattering  fire 
upoii  them  till  they  reached  their  shipping. 

The  British  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  it  cost  them 
dear.  They  had  nearly  two  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  twenty  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  Dr.  Atwater,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  character 
and  considerable  influence.  Colonel  Lamb  was  among  the  latter.  Greneral 
Wooster,  though  seventy  years  old,  behaved  with  the  vigour  and  spirit  of 
youth.  While  gloriously  defending  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  Congress  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  services.  They  also 
resolved,  that  a  horse,  properly  caparisoned,  should  be  presented  to 
General  Arnold,  iH  their  name,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  fof  his  gal- 
hat  condact. 

Nol  long  after  the  excursion  to  Danbury,  Colonel  Meigs,  an  enterprising 
American  officer,  transported  a  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  Americans,  in  whale-boats,  over  the  Sound  which  separates  Long 
Island  irom  Connecticut,  and  burned  several  brigs'and  sloops  belonging  to 
the  British,  and  destioyed  a  large  quantity  of  forage  and  other  articles  col- 
lected for  their  use  m  Sagg-Harbour,  on  that  island-r-killed  six  of  their 
soldiers,  and  brought  off  ninety  prisoners,  without  having  a  single  man 
either  kill^ed  or  wounded.  The  colonel  and  his  party  returned  to  Guilford 
in  twenty-five  hours  from  the  time  of  their  departure,  having  in  that  short 
space  not  only  completed  the  object  of  their  expedition,  but  traversed  by 
land  and  water  a  space  not  less  than  ninety  miles.  Congress  ordered  an 
etegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  Colonel  Meigs  for  his  good  conduct  in  this 
expedition. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  American  army  in  New  Jersey  was  rein- 
forced by  the  successive  arrival  of  recruits,  but  nevertheless,  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign^  it  amounted  only  to  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
aeTenty-eight,  of  whom  nearly  two  thousand  were  sick. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  recruit  the  British  army  with  American 
jefies.  A  commission  of  brigadier-general  had  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
(Mirer  Delancey,  a  loyalist  of  great  influence  in  New  York,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  raise  three  battalions.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  raise 
the  men,  both  within  and  without  the  British  lines,  and  also  from  among 
the  American  prisoners,  but  with  all  these  exertions  only  five  hundred  and 
aiaety-aeTen  were  procured.      Mr.  Courtland  Skinner,  a  loyalist  weD 
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known  in  Jersey,  was  also  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  authorued  to 
are  battalions.  Great  efibrts  were  also  made  to  procare  recruits  for  hi* 
command,  but  their  whole  number  amounted  only  to  five  hundred  and 
seventeen. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  General  Washington  quitted  his  winter 
encampment  at  Morristown,  and  took  a  strong  position  at  Middlebrodr. 
Soon  after  this  movement  was  effected,  the  British  marched  from  Bruns* 
wick,  and  extended  their  van  as  far  as  Somerset  Court-house,  but  in  a  few 
days  returned  to  their  former  station.  This  sudden  change  was  probably 
owing  to  the  unexpected  opposition  which  seemed  to  be  collecting  from  all 
quarters,  for  the  Jersey  militia  turned  out  in  a  very  spirited  manner  to 
oppose  them.  Six  months  before,  that  same  army  marched  through  New 
Jersey  without  being  fired  upon,  and  even  small  parties  of  them  had  safelj 
patrolled  the  country  at  a  distance  from  their  camp  ;  but  experience  haring 
proved  that  British  protections  were  no  security  for  property,  the  inhabit- 
ants  generally  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  resistance,  in  preference  to  a 
second  submission.  A  fortunate  mistake  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
assembling  in  great  force  on  this  emergency.  Signals  had  been  agreed  odt 
and  beacons  erected  in  high  places,  with  the  view  of  communicating  over 
the  country  instantaneous  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  A 
few  hours  before  the  royal  army  began  their  march,  the  signal  of  ahrbiy  on 
the  foundation  of  a  false  report,  had  been  hoisted.  The  farmers,  with  anna 
in  their  hands,  ran  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  from  considerable  distance*. 
They  had  set  out  at  least  twelve  hours  before  the  British,  and  on  their - 
appearance  were  collected  in- formidable  numbers.  Whether  Sir  William 
Howe  intended  to  force  his  way  through  the  country  to  the  Delaware,  and 
afterwards  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  attack  the  American  army,  is  uncertain, 
but  whatever  was  his  design,  he  thought  proper  suddenly  to  relinquish  it, 
and  fell  back  to  Brunswick.  The  British  army,  on  their  retreat,  bamed 
and  destroyed  the  farm-houses  on  the  road,  nor  did  they  spare  those  boild 
ings  which  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity. 

Sir  William  Howe,  aAer  his  retreat  to  Brunswick,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
voke General  Washington  to  an  engagement,  and  left  no  manoeuvre  untried 
that  was  calculated  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  tposition.  At  one  time  he 
appeared  as  if  he  intended  to  push  on  without  regarding  the  army  oppoted 
to  him.  At  another  he  accurately  examined  the  situation  of  the  Aroerican 
encampment,  hoping  that  some  unguarded  part  might  be  found  on  which 
an  attack  might  be  made  that  would  open  the  way  to  a  general  engagement. 
All  these  hopes  were  frustrated.  General  Washington  knew  the  full  value 
of  his  situation.  He  had  too  much  penetration  to  loee  it  from  the  circam- 
vention  of  military  manoeuvres,  and  too  much  temper  to  be  provoked  to  m 
dereliction  of  it.  He  was  well  apprized  it  was  not  the  mterest  of  hie 
rountry  to  coounit  its  fortune  to  a  single  action. 
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'  Sir  William  Howe  suddenly  relinquished  his  position  in  front  of  th* 
Americuis,  and  retired  with  his  whole  force  to  Amboy.  The  apparently 
Wticadng  British  were  pursued  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  tbi 
American  army,  and  General  Washington  advanced  from  Middlebrook  to 
Qnibbletown,  to  be  near  at  hand  for  the  support  of  his  advanced  parties. 
Tho  British  general  immediately  marched  his  army  beck  from  Aniboy 
with  great  expedition,  hoping  to  bring  on  a  general  action  on  equal  ground, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  General  Washington  fell  back,  and  posted  his 
aimy  in  such  an  advantageous  position,  as  compensated  for  the  inferiority 
of  his  numbers.  Sir  William  Howe  was  now  fully  convinced  of  the 
inqiosBifaility  of  compelling  a  general  engagement  on  crjual  terms,  and  also 
sMiified  thai  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  attempt  pa.ssing  thf*  Delaware 
wliile  the  country  was  in  arms,  and  the  main  American  army  in  full  force 
Vk  his  rear.  He  therefore  returned  to  Amboy,  and  thence  passfid  over  to 
Aileii  laknd,  resolving  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  campaign  by  another 
mate.  During  the  period  of  these  movements,  the  real  designs  of  General 
were  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Though  the  season  {tfc  military 
advanced  as  far  as  the  month  of  July,  yet  his  determioale 
could  noc  be  ascertained.  NcAhing  on  his  part  had  hitherto  takeB 
plate  bat  akemately  advancing  and  retreating.  General  Washington's 
amhaoMmBeat  on  this  account  was  increased  by  intelJigenee  which  arrived^ 
Bargoyiie  was  ocming  in  great  force  towards  New  York,  from  Caniula* 
thai  Sir  William  Howe  wouM  ultimatitrly  move  up  the  North 
that  his  movement  which  looked  southwardly,  were  eakukurf 
the  American  g^cerai  detached  a  bri^de  to  reirif'^^rce  tb«  iM/rtb- 
c/hi«  army,  ciconslre  adrion  of  tbe  adruice  of  f^orgoyne 
idea  t^fct  a  iunalva  cf  the  two  rjvil  arr:l«rt  i^ar  Allfixuy  was 
&xut  Dhoveniesi:*  vere  ti^erefore  made  by  G«rMnai  WashJAgfjA 
Peeialr  L  azid  <d  iLe  aLer  ride  v.-w^rde  Tremob^  whik  tbr  auum 
.pei  Dear  ti*e  Cacre.  ia  r«.i:i«ew  to  xuii*,h  e*tb^r  i/j  tW 
«  :Lft  siCTenrfau  c»f  S-.r  W    rtin  Howe  x^.^'i:!  rwuire.    Al 

■-•li  a  re^jBuczi:  of  ^i-i.:  i'.«^-  ai«d  a  A\jt}  yr/r:s^^ 

Uie  Q.uvn't  Raiigtrt.  aii5  a  ;^.nR  *rr''^^  tr.  lerr.  arir.^f^^riJSi:^  j» 

2&  aKHE  r  owiL  titirjBfciiC  zzjezi.  d»rpar^  frji:.  fiaxxcr  liwk,  «si4 

i&  ttK?  iTjxiwtrc^T,     Air.Jir.  •»!«%  i.-.o*:  of  "-Lti  exLoarusLioai, 

&r  Wiliitn.  H--»w*  u  O^^raj  b-.rs-.;."^  intt  ,i--virf*>e;a^, 

mKuiirnive  ic  Uie  Brr^bi.  wL^jtnat'^'/u  r.  px^uuv^  a 

ViauB  vat  iivv:^  tlytr  'Jut  T^jiryLi'Jb  '/  ^uit  jLtAep^t^iuit 

Vaoin^flft  ^'vt  'jroen  ii  iui  am.  r  i:  nrj^  v  v.  u«b  sitnis^ 

»  wmot  mxynm^  w£a  a 
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it  was  the  true  interest  of  Howe  to  move  towards  Borgpjrney  that  1m 
ordered  the  American  army  to  halt  for  some  time  at  the  river  Dehwwe, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  movement  of  the  royal  army  to  the  southward 
was  a  feint  calculated  to  draw  him  farther  from  the  North  River.  The 
British  fleet  having  sailed  from  Sandy  E(ook,  were  a  week  at  sea  before 
they  reached  Cape  Henlopen.  At  this  time  and  place,  for  reasons  that  do 
not  obviously  occur,  General  Howe  gave  up  the  idea  of  approaching  Phila* 
delphia  by  ascending  the  Delaware,  and  resolved  on  a  circuitous  route  by 
the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  Perhaps  he  counted  on  being  joined  by  large 
Enforcements  from  the  numerous  Tories  in  Maryland  or  Delaware,  or  per- 
haps he  feared  the  obstructions  which  the  Pennsylvanians  had  planted  in 
the  Delaware.  If  these  were  his  reasons,  he  was  mistaken  in  both. 
From  the  Tories  he  received  no  advantage,  and  from  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  his  ships  could  have  received  no  detriment  if  he  had  landed  his 
troops  at  Newcastle,  which  was  fourteen  miles  nearer  Philadelphia  than 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  British  fleet,  after  they  had  left  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  had  a 
tedious  and  uncomfortable  passage,  being  twenty  days  before  they  entered 
■the  capes  of  Virginia.  They  ascended  the  bay  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  landed  at  Turkey  Point.  The  circumstance  of  the  British  fleet  patting 
out  to  sea,  after  they  had  looked  into  the  Delaware,  added  to  the  apprehen- 
sion before  entertained,  that  the  whole  was  a  feint  calculated  to  draw  the 
American  army  farther  from  the  North  River,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
at  hand  to  oppese  a  junction  between  Howe  and  Burgoyne.  Washington 
therefore  fell  back  to  such  a  middle  station,  as  would  enable  him  either 
speedily  to  return  to  the  North  Rirer,  or  advance  to  the  relief  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  British  fleet,  after  leaving  the  capes  of  Delavimre,  were  not 
heard  of  for  near  three  weeks,  except  that  they  had  once  or  twice  been 
seen  near  the  coast  steering  southwardly.  A  council  of  ofllcers,  convened 
at  Neshaminy,  near  Philadelphia,  unanimously  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  Was  most  probably  their  object,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  army  to  march  in  season  for  its  relief.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  to  try  to  repair  the  loss  of  Charleston,  which  was 
considered  as  unavoidable,  either  by  attempting  something  on  New  York 
island,  or  by  uniting  with  the  northern  army,  to  give  more  eflbctual  oppo- 
sition to  Burgoyne:.  A  small  change  of  position,  conformably  to  this  new 
system,  took  place.  The  day  before  the  above  resolution  was  adopted,  the 
British  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake.  Intelligence  thereof,  in  a  few  days, 
reached  the  American  army,  and  dispelled  that  mist  of  uncertaJntyt  m 
which  General  Howe*s  movements  had  been  heretofore  enveloped.  The  Ame- 
rican troops  were  put  in  motion  to  meet  the  British  army.  Their  nnmben 
on  paper  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand,  but  their  real  effective  force  on 
'which  dependence  might  be  placed  in  the  day  of  battle,  did  not  much  ex- 
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ceed  eight  thousand  men.  Every  appearance  of  confidonco  was  OMumcd  by 
them  as  they  passed  through  Philadelphia,  that  the  citizens  might  be  intimi- 
dated from  joining  the  British.  About  the  same  time  a  number  oF  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  that  city,  being  suspected  of  disafTcction  to  the  American 
cause,  were  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  to  Virginia. 

Soon  afler  Sir  William  Howe  had  landed  his  troops  in  Maryland,  he  put 
forth  a  declaration,  in  which  he  informed  the  inhabitants,  that  he  had 
issued  the  strictest  orders  to  the  troops  **  for  the  preservation  of  regularity 
and  good  discipline,  and  that  the  most  exemplary  punish  men**  should  be 
inflicted  upon  those  who  should  dare  to  plunder  the  property,  or  molest 
the  persons  of  any  of  his  majesty's  well-disposed  subjects.''  It  seemed  as 
though,  fully  apprized  of  the  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  thff 
indiscriminate  plunderings  of  his  army  in  New  Jersey,  he  wns  dcterminffd 
to  adopt  a  more  politic  line  of  conduct.  Whatever  his  lordfihip'fl  intent  ions 
might  be,  they  were  by  no  means  seconded  by  his  trriops. 

The  royal  army  set  out  from  the  eastern  heads  of  the  (yhrsapeake, 
[September  3,]]  with  a  spirit  which  promised  to  compensate  for  the  various 
dekya  which  had  hitherto  wasted  the  campaign.  Their  tents  and  baggage 
woe  left  behind,  and  they  trusted  their  future  accommodation  to  such 
qoaiteri  as  their  arms  might  procure.  They  advanrcd  with  Uildness,  till 
they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  American  army,  which  was  then  ptmUid 
Newport.  General  Washingtr^n  s^'^n  changed  his  position,  and  tntAc 
on  the  high  ground  near  Chadd*s  Fort,  on  the  Brandy  wine  creek, 
with  an  intention  of  disputing  the  passage.  It  was  the  wish,  bfit  by  no 
meaos  the  interest  of  the  Americans,  to  try  their  strength  in  an  enq;age- 
ment.  Their  regular  troops  were  not  only  greatly  inferior  in  discipline, 
but  ia  nomfaers,  to  the  royal  army.  The  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  thongh 
fiMSuied  ca  no  circiimstances  more  substantial  than  their  wishes,  imposed 
a  species  of  necessity  on  the  American  f![enenl  in  keep  his  army  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  risk  an  action  for  the  security  of  Philadelphia. 
hmead  of  this,  had  he  *^ken  the  hd^re  of  high  monntaias  on  his  right,  the 
Bcttiah  moflC  have  respected  his  numbers,  and  probably  would  have  followed 
Jum,  op  the  country.  In  this  manner  the  campaign  might  have  been  wasted 
ia  a  manner  &itai  lo  the  invaders,  but  the  hulk  of  the  American  people 
90  impatient  of  delays,  and  had  aarh  an  overweening  c^'.nceit  of  the 
Bmnfaen  and  prowess  of  r.heir  army,  that  they  rould  not  comprehend  the 
wiviam  and  policy  of  manisuvres  tu  shun  a  general  engaofement. 

On  thia  occaflinn  necessity  d.ctated.  that  a  sarr.nce  should  he  made  on 
ifae  sinr  of  public  opinion.  A  zeneral  action  was  theretnre  haztrded. 
rkpiember  11.^  This  tt^ok  place  at  Chadd'^  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine, 
aanail  sneam  which  empties  itself  inwy  Christiana  Creek,  near  its  conitax 
wiah  the  river  Delaware. 

Ths  XDjai  mnaj  advanced  at  day-break  in  two  ooinmna,  comaMMM  hf 
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Lieulenant-genenl  Knypbausen  and  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  The'firat  took 
the  direct  nnd  to  Chadd's  Ford,  and  made  a  show  of  passiiig  it,  in  front 
of  the  roBin  body  (tf  the  Americans.  At  the  same  time  the  other  ccfamB 
mored  ap  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Brandywine  to  ita  fork,  oad  ciDaaed  both 
its  bnraches  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  marched  down 
on  the  east  side  thereof,  with  the  view  of  turning  the  right  wing  tf  their 
adveraaries. 

'  This  they  effected,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  Qen» 
ral  Knyphauaen  amused  the  Americans  with  the  appearance  of  crossing 
the  ford,  but  did  not  attempt  it  unti)  Lord  Comwallis  having  crossed  above, 
end  moved  down  on  the  opposite  side,  had  commenced  his  attack.  Knyp- 
hausen  then  crossed  the  ford,  and  attacked  the  troops  posted  for  its  defencv. 
These,  after  a  severe  conflict,  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  relient 
of  the  Americans  soon  became  general,  and  was  continued  to  Chester,  under 
cover  of  General  Weeden's  brigade,  which  came  off  in  good  order.  The 
final  issue  of  battles  often  depends  on  small  circumstances,  which  human 
prudence  cannot  control— one  of  these  occurred  here,  and  prevented  G)en*> 
nl  Washington  from  executing  a  bold  design,  to  effect  which  his  troopi 
were  actually  in  motion.  This  was  to  have  crossed  the  Brandywine,  and 
attacked  Knyphauaen,  while  General  Sulhvan  and  Lord  Stirling  should 
keep  Eari  Comwallis  in  check.  In  the  most  critical  moment.  General 
Washington  received  intelligence  which  he  was  obliged  to  credit,  that  dw 
colamn  of  Lord  Comwallis  had  been  only  making  a  feint,  and  was  retim- 
ing to  join  Knyphauaen.  This  prevented  ihi  eiecution  of  a  plan,  which, 
if  carried  into  efiect,  would  probably  have  given  a  difierent  turn  to  ttas 
eventa  rf  the  day.    lie  killed  and  wonndad  in  the  royal  aimy  wsn  mu 
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■X  btudRd.  Tbe  [■xt  c{  the  AnxTicuts  wu  twice  tbat  nniDbei.  In  tha 
lilt  of  ibcir  wconded,  were  two  '.i  ikeir  ^nenl  cffic«TS— tbe  Manjuia  de 
IaJbjciw  anj  Geitenu  W-x^cH.  TLe  fencer  wsa  ■  Frrtich  nobleinan 
of  bigh  nnk.  who.  uiliEAied  w.-.L  '.Le  l.re  cF  jbenr,  bad  left  hu  natire 
EoaDHy.  am)  c-fiend  kis  terrice  u  Ccn^rcss.  While  in  France,  aod  r/oiy 
BiaeteeB  yean  cf  >|e.  he  t^pcm^  :h«  caiuc  cf  the  Americana,  with  ib« 
mot  diaistereMMl  asi  ^x::is  uic'^r.  Harinf  deitrmioed  to  join  tiiem, 
he  conunaBKaicd  hj  ic.^uU'.CLs  u  ±e  Azerc^n  ccmmini'Aers  ai  Fans. 
They  jmth-  ccBceire:. '.i^:  a  :a-.r  r. ::' sciLuch  iiLpcrtance  wr^uid  be  cf  set- 
tieelDili«ircaaie.»ie=:.'JT^r^:  L  sdwita.  BelV.re  be  had  ei^taike<!  iV.m 
£^aiKe,iBieili£CDCea:T:'^:;.:.E';:::<.:i:>uiL«AiL«rcaniiuiirzeD'j,reiuc«<l 
to  two  *™— '•''  cec-  vf--:  Stt.^-  ^irt.^ri  J^raer  lef'.re  a  Br.li±h  f.rce  cf 
tkii^  ihcoTif'.  L'iiir  :i**i  ^..j'r-=jr*r.(;«9.  ±e  Aegean  crtrjcUt.'-ten 
alalia  duwghl  it  to:  h.-tif'::  :.iiU£-:«  hjy.  fr-.t^  the  present  p.-:ce<:>j'..:n 
if  kit  {leiikai  cB:erpr.»e.  1:  li.*  .:.  Ti.^  •.ia:  i*Ta>rt*:  k  caii6i  a  i&r:. 
Haaeal  waeri'eadijEriae.'i  --.I'-irv  «ij  t.-.i  tiaiei  -y  ■:«.- .-r.Iif.r-.;..',*!. 
Bning  einladted  in  a  T-eurel.  'E'^.:i  i«  :^.*ria»^i  :*'r  *>f.«  pnr:-.«e.  aa 
oriTed  in  Cba^iescx-  ea-vr  .;  ITTT.  ».*yi  tf:<-.€v  i.'oer  ;..r>^:  tLs  Aoer.can 
nf.    Pi^yiw  rauTc^  -.ia:  ~x  ucaiiiamiok  cf  hia  u»i,  iiMttixaa 
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&mily  and  conneclioos,  be  shoold  hare  the  nnit  of  major-general  in  their 
Qimy."  Independent  of  the  risk  he  lan  as  an  American  officer,  he  ha- 
zarded his  large  fortune,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  Fiance,  and  abo 
the  confinement  of  his  person,  in  case  of  capture,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States,  without  the  chance  of  being  acknowledged  hy  any  nation ; 
for  his  court  had  forbidden  his  proceeding  lo  America,  and  had  despatched 
orders  to  have  him  confined  in  the  West  Indies,  if  found  in  that  quarter. 
This  gallant  hoUeman,  who,  under  all  these  digadrantagefl,  had  demon' 
strated  his  good  will  to  the  United  States,  receired  a  wonnd  in  his  leg  at 
the  battle  of  Brendywine,  but  he  nevertheless  continued  in  the  field,  and 
exerted  himself  both  by  word  and  example  in  rallying  the  Americana. 
Other  foieigneis  of  distinction  also  shared  in  the  engagement.  Count 
Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  the  same  who  a  few  years  before  had  carried 
off  King  Stanislaus  from  his  capital,  though  surrounded  with  a  numerous 
body  of  guards,  and  a  Russian  army,  fought  with  the  Americans  at  Brandy. 
wine.  He  was  &  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  always  sought  for  the  poet  of 
danger  as  the  post  of  honour.  Soon  after  this  engagement.  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  Commander  of  horse,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Monsieur  dn 
Coudray,  a  French  officer  of  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  while  on  his 
way  from  Philadelphia  to  join  the  American  army,  aboni  this  time  waa 
drowned  in  the  river  Schuylkill.  He  rode  into  the  flat-bolt<nned  boat  on  a 
■pirited  tnare,  whose  career  he  was  not  able  to  stop,  and  she  went  out  at 
the  brther  end  into  the  rivei,  with  her  rider  on  her  back. 
The  erening  after  the  battle  (4  Brandy  wine,  a  party  of  the  Britiah  «Mt 
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lo  Wihinigtoii,  and  took  President  McKinley  prisoner.  They  alto  took 
poaaearion  of  a  ahallopf  loaded  with  the  most  yaluable  effects  of  the  inha* 
faitanta* 

Howe  pezaeTcred  in  his  scheme  of  gaining  the  right  flank  of  the  Ame* 
ricans.  This  waa  no  less  steadily  pursued  on  the  one  side,  than  avoided 
on  the  other.  Washington  came  forward  in  a  few  days  with  a  resolution 
of  riaking  another  action.  He  accordingly  advanced  as  far  as  the  Warren 
tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  road.  Near  that  place,  both  armies  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging  with  their  whole  force,  but  were  prevented  by  a  most 
videnf  Btorm  of  jain,  which  continued  for  a  whole  day  and  night.  [Sep- 
tember 18*3  When  the  rain  ceased,  the  Americans  found  that  their  am- 
munition waa  almost  entirely  ruined.  They,  therefore,  withdrew  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Before  a  proper  supply  was  procured,  the  British 
marched  from  their  position,  near  the  White  Horse  tavern,  down  towards 
the  Swedes*  Ford.  The  Americans  again  took  post  in  their  front ;  but 
the  Britiahf  instead  of  urging  an  action,  began  to  march  up  towards  Read- 
ing. To  save  the  stores  which  had  been  deposited  in  that  place,  Washington 
took  a  new  position,  and  left  the  British  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
roads  which  lead  to  Philadelphia.  His  troops  were  worn  down  with  a 
socoeaaion  of  severe  duties.  There  were  in  his  army  above  h  thousand 
men  who  were  barefooted,  and  who  had  performed  all  their  late  move- 
ments in  thai  condition.  About  this  time  the  Americans  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loes  by  a  night  attack,  conducted  by  General  Grey,  on  a  detach- 
ment rf  their  troops,  which  was  encamped  near  the  Paoli  tavern,  under 
Wayne.  [September  20.]  The  outposts  and  pickets  were  forced  without 
noise,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  men  had  scarcely  time  to 
turn  out,  and  when  they  turned  out,  they  unfortunately  paraded  in  the 
light  of  their  owp  fires.  This  directed  the  British  how  and  where  to  pro- 
ceed. They  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  by  a  free  and  exclusive  use  of 
the  bayonet,  succeeded  in  killing  or  wounding  over  two  hundred  of  the 
Americana.  The  enterprise  was  conducted  with  so  much  address  that 
the  loss  of  the  assailants  did  not  exceed  eight. 

Congress,  which  after  a  short  residence  at  Baltimore  had  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  were  obliged  a  second  time  to  consult  their  safety  by  flight. 
They  retired  at  first  to  Lancaster,  and  afterwards  to  Yorktown. 

The  bulk  of  the  British  army  being  left  in  Germantown,  Sir  William 
Howe,  with  a  smaU  part,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Philadelphia,  and 
was  received  with  the  hearty  welcome  of  numerous  citizens,  [Septem- 
ber 26,3  who,  either  from  conscience,  cowardice,  interest,  or  principle,  had 
hitherto  separated  themselves  from  the  class  of  active  Whigs. 

The  possession  of  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  dispersion  of  that  grand  council  which  had  heretofore  conducted  their 
public  aflhirs,  were  reckoned  by  the  short-sighted  as  decisive  of  their  fitte 
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Tba  intntiMiaa  of  oouutriea,  aftef  the  coaqnest  of  their  capital,  kii  qAm 
faeCn  a  thing  of  coume  i  but  in  the  great  contest  for  Um  •ovaraignty  of  iha 
United  States,  the  question  did  not  rest  with  a  ruler,  oi  a  body  of  mknt 
nor  was  it  to  be  detenniaed  by  the  possession  or  Ion  of  any  particalar 
place.  Il  was  the  public  mind,  the  sentiments  and  opiniona  of  tha  yvo- 
manry  of  the  country,  which  were  to  decide.  Though  Philadelphia  had 
becoma  the  residence  of  the  British  army,  yet  aa  long  aa  the  bnUc  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  opposed  to  their  goTemment,  the  country 
was  unsubdued.  Indeed  it  waa  presumed  by  the  more  discemiog  poHti* 
cians,  that  the  luxuries  of  a  great  city  would  so  far  enervate  the  Britiah 
troops  as  to  indispose  them  for  those  active  exertions  to  which  tbey  weia 
prompted,  while  inconveniently  encamped  in  the  open  country. 

To  lake  off  the  impression  the  British  8ucces>>;s  might  make  in  Francs, 
to  the  prejudice  of  America,  Doctor  Franklin  gave  them  an  ingcaiiOM 
turn,  by  observing,  "that  instead  of  saying  Sir  William  Howe  had  takan 
Philadelphia,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  Philadelphia  had  takes  Sir 
William  Howe." 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  British,  after  they  had  got  possession,  was 
to  erect  batteries  to  command  the  river,  and  to  protect  the  city  from  any: 
inault  by  water.  The  British  shipping  were  prevented  from  ascending  tha 
Delaware,  by  obstructions  hereafter  to  be  described,  which  were  fixed 
near  Mud  Island.  Philadelphia,  though  possessed  by  the  Britiah  annyi 
was  exposed  to  danger  from  the  American  vessels  in  the  river.  Tha  Am»> 
rican  frigate  Delaware,  of  lhirty>two  guns,  anchored  within  five  hun&ed 
yards  of  the  unfinished  batteries,  and  being  seconded  by  some  smallat  tc» 
teis,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  batteries  and  the  town,  but 
•upon  the  ialling  of  the  tide,  she  ran  a-ground.  Being  briskly  fired  npm 
from  the  town  while  in  this  condition,  she  was  soon  compelled  to  surren* 
der.  The  other  American  vessels,  not  able  to  resist  the  fire  from  the  baU 
.  teries  after  losing  one  of  their  number,  retired. 

General  Washington  having  beeq  reinforced 
by  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  Peeks- 
kill  and  Virginia,  and  having  been  infonned 
.  that  General  Howe  had  detached  a  considar* 
I  able  part  of  his  force,  for  reducing  the  forts  oB 
the  Dehware,  conceived  a  design  of  attacking 
the  Britiah  post  at  Gennaatown.  Theii  Una 
of  encampment  crossed  the  town  at  rigbt 
angles  near  its  centre.  The  left  wing  ex* 
1  tended  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  was  covered  in 
fivnl  by  the  mounted  and  dismounted.  c)a» 
•ears.  Hie  queen's  American  rangers  and  a  battalion  of  tight  in&nUj 
were  in  front  of  the  right     The  Fortieth  r^;iment,  with  anothw  b 
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of  Sglit  mfantry,  were  posted  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  road,  threo^uartera  of  a 
■00  m  adTBiice.  Lord  Cornwallis  lay  at  Philadelphia  with  four  hattaliooa 
«f  gienadien.  A  few  of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  ariny» 
wlwe  adTioe  was  requested  on  this  occasion,  unanimously  recommended 
lA  attack ;  and  it  was  agreed  .that  it  should  be  made  in  dificrent  places  to 
pndnce  the  greater  confusion,  and  to  prevent  the  several  parts  of  the 
British  forces  from  affording  support  to  each  other.  From  an  apprehen* 
MQ  that  the  Americans,  from  the  want  of  discipline,  would  not  persevere 
k  a  kmg  attack,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  sudden  and  vigorous, 
tad  if  unsuccessful  to  make  an  expeditious  retreat.  The  divisions  of  Sul- 
KfiD  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town 
tj  the  way  of  Chestnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong,  with  the  Ponn« 
lyifaiiift  militia,  should  fall  down  the  Manatawny  road,  and  gain  the  left 
tad  rear  of  the  British.  The  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stevens,  flanked  by 
llcDoiigal*8  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  the  Limekiln  road.  The  militia 
tf  Maxyland  and  Jersey,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Furman,  were 
to  march  by  the  old  York  road,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right. 
Lord  Stirling  with  Nash's  and  Maxwell's  brigade  were  to  form  a  corps  da 
The  Americans  began  their  attack  about  sunrise  [Oct.  4]  on  the 


fxtieth  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  These  two  corps  being 
obliged  to  retreat,  were  pursued  into  the  village.  On  their  retreat  Lieutenant 
Ookoel  Musgrove  with  six  companies  took  post  in  Mr.  Chew's  strong  stone 
hoQse,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  Americans.  From  an  adherence  to  the 
mifilary  maxim  of  never  leaving  a  fort  possessed  by  an  enemy  in  the  rear, 
it  was  lesolTed  to  attack  the  party  in  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Greene  got  up  with  his  column  and  attacked 
(he  right  wing.  Colonel  Mathews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  opposed 
to  him,  killed  several,  and  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners,  but  from 
the  darkness  of  the  day  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
having  separated  from  it,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment,  and 
the  priaoners  which  he  had  previously  taken  were  released.  A  number  of 
the  troops  in  Greene's  division  were  stopped  by  the  halt  of  the  party  be- 
tan  Chew's  house.  Near  one-half  of  the  American  army  remained  for 
aome  time  at  that  place  inactive.  In  the  mean  time  General  Grey  led  on 
three  hallalions  of  the  third  brigade,  and  attacked  with  vigour.  A  sharp 
comeit  feDofwed.  Two  British  regiments  attacked  at  the  eame  time  on  the 
oppoaile  aide  €i  the  town.  Creneral  Grant  moved  up  the  forty-ninth  regi- 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  en^ag^ed  with  Greene's  column. 
Tht  morning  was  extremeh'  fogi^'. — This,  by  concealiiig  the  true  situa^ 
of  the  ptrtJCT,  occasioned  mistakes,  and  riiade  so  much  caution  neces- 
as  to  gire  the  British  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  tlurir  tf  rat  sar* 
From  these  causes  the  early  prjmising  appearances  on  the  part  of 
ihe  wamakaaia  wen  qieedily  reversed.    The  Americans  left  the  field  haa- 
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tily,  and  nJI  efibrts  lo  rally  them  were  ineSeclual.  Lord  Cornwallis  arrind 
with  a  party  of  Lghl-horae,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  This  was  continued 
for  some  miles.  The  losa  of  the  royal  army,  including  the  wounded  and 
prisoners,  was  about  five  hundred.  Among  their  slain  were  Bilgadier- 
general  Agnew  and  Lieutcnant'Colonel  Bird.  The  loss  of  the  AmericaoB, 
including  four  hundred  prisoners,  was  about  one  thousand.  Among  theii 
slain  were  Gieneral  Nash  and  his  aid-de-camp  Major  Withcrspoon. 

Soon  after  this  batlle,  the  British  left  GermBniown,and  turned  iheir prin- 
cipal attention  towards  opening  a  free  com  rau  nice  I  ion  between  their  army 
and  their  shipping. 

Much  industry  and  ingenuity  had  been  exerted  for  the  security  of  Plii- 
ladelphia  on  the  water  aide.  Thirteen  galleys,  two  floating  batteries,  two 
lebccs,  one  brig,  one  ship,  besides  a  number  of  armed  boats,  iire^shipa 
and  rafts,  were  constructed  or  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  Americana 
had  also  built  a  fori  on  Mud  Island,  lo  which  they  gare  llie  name  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  and  creeled  thereon  a  considerable  battery.  This  island  is  admira- 
bly situated  for  the  erection  of  works  to  annoy  shipping  on  their  way  up 
the  Delaware.  lilies  nearthe  middle  of  the  river.about  seven  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  No  vessels  of  burden  can  come  up  but  by  the  main  ship 
channel,  which  passes  close  to  Mud  Island,  and  is  very  narrow  for  moM 
than  a  mile  below.  Opposite  to  Fori  MitBin  there  is  b  height,  called  Bad  i 
This  overlookB  not  only  the   river,  but  ihe  neighbouring  a  ' 
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open  the  navigation  of  that  riyer.  To  this  end  Lord  Howe  had  early  taken 
the  most  efiectual  measures  for  conducting  the  fleet  and  transports  roand 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware,  and  drew  them  up  on  the  Pennsyl* 
vania  shore,  from  Reedy  Island  to  Newcastle.  Early  in  Octoher,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  British  army  crossed  the  Delaware,  with  a  view  of  dislodg- 
ing the  Americans  from  Billingsport.  On  their  approach,  the  place  waa 
evacuated.  As  the  season  advanced,  more  vigorous  measures  for  remoTiiig 
the  obstructions  were  concerted  between  the  genera,  and  the  admiral.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore  to  assist  in  dislodging  the 
Americans  from  Mud  island.  At  the  same  time  Count  Donop,  with  two 
thousand  men,  having  crossed  into  New  Jersey,  opposite  to  Philadelphia^ 
marched  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delaware,  to  attack  the  redoubt 
at  Bed  Bank.  This  was  defended  by  about  four  hundred  men  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Greene,  The  attack  immediately  commenced  by  a 
smart  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which  the  count  advanced  to  the  redoabt. 
This  pkce  was  intended  for  a  much  larger  garrison  than  was  then  in  it.  It 
had  therefore  become  necessary  to  run  a  line  in  the  middle  thereof,  and  (me 
part  of  it  was  evacuated.  That  part  was  easily  carried  by  the  assailants 
on  which  they  indulged  in  loud  huzzas  for  their  supposed  victory.  The 
garrison  kept  up  a  severe  well-directed  fire  on  the  assailants,  by  which  they 
were  compelled  to  retire.  They  suflered  not  only  in  the  assault,  but  in 
the  approach  to,  and  retreat  from  the  fort.  Their  whole  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  abput  four  hundred.  Count  Donop  was  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner*  Congress  resolved  to  present  Colonel  Greene  with  a 
sword  for  his  good  conduct  on  this  occasion.  An  attack  made  about  the. 
aame  time  on  Fort  Mifflin  by  men  of  war  and  frigates  was  not  more  sue* 
cessful  than  the  assault  on  Red  Bank.  The  Augusta  man-of-war,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  and  the  Merlin,  two  of  the  vessels  which  were  engaged  in  it, 
got  aground.  The  former  was  fired  and  blew  up.  The  latter  was  eva- 
cuated. 

Though  the  first  attempts  of  the  British  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaware  were  unsuccessful,  they  carried  their  point  in  another  way 
that  was  unexpected.  The  chevaux-de-frise  having  been  sunk  some 
considerable  time,  the  current  of  water  was  diverted  by  this  grf at  bulk 
into  new  channels.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  passage  between  the 
islands  and  the  Pennsylvania  shore  was  so  deepened  as  to  admit  vessels  of 
some  considerable  draught  of  water.  Through  this  passage  the  Yigilant, 
a  large  ship,  cut  down  so  as  to  draw  but  Httle  water,  mounted  with  twenty-^ 
four  pounders,  made  her  way  to  a  position  from  which  she  might  enfilade 
the  works  on  Mud  Island.  This  gai  e  the  British  such  an  advantage,  thai 
the  post  was  no  longer  tenable.  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  with  great  gaUan- 
try  defended  the  fort  from  the  latter  end  of  September  to  the  11th  of  No* 
Temberi  being  wounded,  was  removed  to  the  main.    Within  five  dajt 
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liii  TCnoffml,  Mmjor  Tfaajer*  who*  as  a  Tolunteer*  had  noUj  ofiered  to 
tike  charge  of  this  dangerous  post,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  it. 

This  flifeiit  did  not  take  place  till  the  works  were  entirely  beat  down— eteiy 
piaee  of  oannon  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  British  ships  so  near  that  she 
fkttw  grenades  into  the  foit,  and  killed  the  men  uncovered  in  the  plat- 
The  tnx^  who  had  to  brarely  defended  fort  Mifilin  made  a  safe 
to  Bed  Bank.  Congress  voted  swords  to  be  given  to  Lieutenant- 
eoloBel  Smith  and  Commodore  Hazlewood,  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the 
Within  three  days  after  Mud  Island  was  evacuated,  the  gar- 
also  withdrawn  from  Red  Bank,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Com- 
waliit,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  prepared  to  assault  it.  Some  of  the 
Anerican  galleys  and  anned  vessels  escaped  by  keeping  close  in  with  the 
Jcney  shore,  to  places  of  security  above  Philadelphia,  but  seventeen  of 
them  were  abandoned  by  their  crews  and  fired.  Thus,  the  British  gained 
a  fiee  ccanmonication  between  their  army  and  shipping.  This  event 
wai^  to  them,  very  desimble.  They  had  been  previously  obliged  to  draw 
their  proriaiott  from  Chester,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  at  some  risk, 
and  a  certain  great  expense.  The  long-protracted  defence  of  the  Dela- 
demnged  the  plans  of  the  British  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
consequently,  saved  the  adjacent  country. 
Abom  this  time  the  chair  of  Congress  became  vacant  by  th^  departure 
of  Mr.  Hancock,  after  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office,  to  great 
eeeeptance,  two  years  and  five  mcmths.  [November  1.]  Henry  Laurens* 
cf  Booth  Carolina,  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor.  He  had  been 
in  En^and  for  some  years  antecedent  to  the  hostile  determinations  of  par- 
liament against  the  colonies,  but  finding  the  dispute  growing  serious,  he 
conceived  that  honour  and  duty  called  him  to  take  part  with  his  native 
eonniry.  He  had  been  warmly  solicited  to  stay  in  England,  and  often 
were  made  to  him  not  only  to  secure,  but  to  double  his  American  estate* 
in  ease  of  his  continuing  to  reside  there — ^but  these  were  refused.  To  a 
pnticalar  fxiend  in  London,  dissuading  him  from  coming  out  to  America, 
he  replied  on  the  9th  of  November,  1774,  when  at  Falmouth,  on  the  point 
of  embaridng :  ^  I  shall  never  forget  your  friendly  attention  to  my  interest, 
bol  I  date  not  return.  Your  ministers  are  deaf  to  information,  and  seem 
bent  on  ]novoking  unnecessary  contest.  I  think  I  have  acted  the  part  of 
a  fiuthfid  subject.  I  now  go  resolved  still  to  labour  for  peace ;  at  the 
time  determined  in  the  last  event  to  stand  or  fall  with  my  country.*' 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Charleston,  he  was  elected  a  member,  and 
after,  the  president  of  the  provincial  Congress— the  president  of  the 
eooncil  of  safety— the  vice-president  of  the  state— and  a  member  of  Con- 
gren. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  succeeding  in  every  enterprise  in  Penn- 
■ylimnia,  intelligence  arrived,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
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General  Bargojrne  and  his  whole  anny  had  sunendered  priaoiien  of  nv 
to  the  Americans. 

General  Washington  soon  aAer  received  a  considerable  leinfoicemeni 
from  the  northern  army,  which  had  accomplished  this  great  event.  With 
this  increased  force  he  took  a  position  at  and  near  Whitemarsh.  Tlie 
royal  army  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  river 
Delaware,  were  ready  for  new  enterprises.  [December  6.^  Sir  William 
Howe  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  with  almost  his  whole  force,  expecting 
to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  The  next  morning  he  appeared  on 
Chestnut  Hill,  in  front  of,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from,  the  right 
wing  of  the  Americans.  On  the  day  following,  the  British  changed  their 
ground,  and  moved  to  the  right.  Two  days  after,  they  moved  still  fiurther 
to  the  right,  and  made  every  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  the 
American  encampment.  Some  skirmishes  took  place,  and  a  general 
action  was  hourly  expected :  but  instead  thereof,  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  [December  9,]  after  various  marches  and  countermarches,  the 
British  filed  off  from  their  right,  by  two  or  three  different  routes,  in  loll 
march  for  Philadelphia. 

The  position  of  General  Washington,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  was 
admirable.  He  was  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  it,  that  the  manora- 
vres  of  Sir  William  Howe  for  some  days  could  not  allure  him  from  it.  In 
•consequence  of  the  reinforcement  lately  received,  he  had  not,  in  any  pre- 
ceding period  of  the  campaign,  been  in  an  equal  condition  for  a  general 
engagement  Though  he  ardently  wished  to  be  attacked,  yet  he  woqU 
not  relinquish  a  position  from  which  he  hoped  for  reparation  for  the  adver- 
sities  of  the  campaign.  He  could  not  believe  that  General  Howe,  with  a 
victorious  army,  and  that  lately  reinforced  with  four  thousand  men  firam 
New  York,  should  come  out  of  Philadelphia  only  to  return  thither  again. 
He,  therefore,  presumed,  that  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  such  a  movement, 
the  British  commander  would,  from  a  sense  of  mihtary  honour,  be  eom- 
pelied  to  attack  him,  though  under  great  disadvantages.  When  he  found 
him  cautious  of  engaging  and  inclining  to  his  left,  a  daring  design  wis 
formed,  which  would  have  been  executed,  had  the  British  either  continued 
in  their  position,  or  moved  a  little  fiurther  to  the  left  of  the  Ameiieaa 
army.  This  was,  to  have  attempted  in  the  night  to  surprise  Philadelphia. 
The  necessary  preparations  for  this  purpose  were  made,  but  the  retreat  of 
the  British  prevented  its  execution.  Soon  after  these  events.  General  SmaU- 
wood,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  posted  at  Wilmington,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  General  Washington,  with  the  main  army,  retired 
to  winter  quarten  at  Valley  Forge,  sixteen  miles  distant  irom  Philadelphia. 
This  position  was  preferred  to  distant  and  more  comfortable  viUageSf  as 
being  calculated  to  give  the  most  extensive  security  to.  the  eountijjdja* 
eent  to  Philadelphia.    The  American  army  might  have  been  tracked  bf 
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Uood  of  their  feet,  in  maiching  without  shoes  or  stockings  orer  the 
hiid^rozen  ground,  between  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge.  Some  hun- 
iieds  of  them  were  without  blankets.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
*kid  to  sit  down  in  a  wood,  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  to  build 
InilB  for  their  accommodation.  This  mode  of  procuring  winter  quarters, 
if  not  entirely  norel,  has  been  rarely,  if  eTer,  practised  in  modem  war. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  the  general  and  his  army  submitted  to  spend 
a  WTere  winter,  in  such  circumstances,  rather  than  leave  the  country 
ezposedt  by  retiring  farther,  demonstrated  as  well  their  patriotism  as  their 
fixed  resolution  to  sufier  erery  inconvenience,  in  preference  to  submission. 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1T77. 

Though  Sir  William  Howe's  army  had  been  crowned  with  the  most 
hriUiant  success,  having  gained  two  considerable  victories,  and  been  equally 
tihnnphant  in  smaller  actions,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  this  tide  of  good 
fintone  was  no  more  than  a  good  winter  lodging  for  his  troops  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, whilst  the  men  under  his  command  possessed  no  more  of  the 
adjacent  country  than  what  they  immediately  commanded  with  their 
•nns.  The  Congress,  it  is  true,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  first  seat  of 
'dieir  deliberations,  and  the  greatest  city  in  the  United  States  changed  a 
anmher  of  its  Whig  inhabitants  for  a  numerous  royal  army ;  but  it  is  as 
true  that  the  minds  of  the  Americans  were,  if  possible,  more  hostile  to 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain  than  ever,  and  their  army  had  gained  as 
■miich  by  discipline  and  experience,  as  compensated  for  its  diminution  by 
'defeats* 

The  erents  of  this  campaign  were  adverse  to  the  sanguine  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  of  a  speedy  conquest  of  the  revolted  colonies.  Re- 
peated proofs  had  been  given,  that,  though  General  Washington  was  very 
fiirward  to  engage  when  he  thought  it  to  his  advantage,  yet  it  was  impossi 
Ua  for  the  royal  commander  to  bring  him  to  action  against  his  consent. 
By  this  mode  of  conducting  the  defence  of  the  new-formed  states,  two 
campaigns  had  been  wasted  away,  and  the  work  which  was  originally  allot 
-ted  for  one  was  still  unfinished. 

An  account  of  some  miscellaneous  transactions  will  close  this  chapter 
LdeQlenantFColonel  Barton,  of  a  militia  regiment  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
laknd,  [^Q^y  ^0  accompanied  by  about  forty  volunteers,  passed  by  night 
firom  Warwick  Neck  to  Rhode  Island,  and  surprised  General  Prescot  in 
'hn  qoaiteis,  and  hrought  him  and  one  of  his  aids  safe  off  to  the  continent. 
•Thoagh  they  had  a  passage  of  ten  miles  by  water,  they  eluded  the  ships 
•of  war  and  guard  boats,  which  lay  ail  round  the  island.  The  enterprise 
conducted  with  so  much  silence  and  address,  that  there  was  no  alarm 
the  British  till  the  colonel  and  his  party  had  nearly  reached  the 
LOit  with  their  prize.    Congress  soon  after  resolved,  that  an  elegant 
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Bword  should  be  presented  to 'Lieutenant-colonel  Burton,  as  a  testiiQOMil 
of  their  sense  of  his  gallant  behariour. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Congress,  in  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember, 1775,  authorized  the  capture  of  vessels,  laden  with  stores  or  ieii|- 
forcements  for  their  enemies.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1776,  they  extended 
this  permission  so  far  as  to  authorize  their  inhabitants  to  fit  out  armed  ves- 
sels to  cruise  on  the  enemies  of  the  united  colonies.  The  Americans  heiMce* 
forth  devoted  themselves  to  privateering,- and  were  very  successful.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  they  made  many  valuable  captures,  particularly  of 
homeward-bound  West  Indiamen.  The  particulars  cannot  be  enumerated, 
but  good  judges  have  calculated,  that  within  nine  months  after  Congresa 
authorized  privateering,  the  British  loss  in  captures,  exclusive  of  transports 
and  government  stpre-ships,  exceeded  a  million  sterling.  They  found  no 
difficulty  in  seUing  their  prizes.  The  ports  of  France  were  open  to  them, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  latter  they  were  sold 
without  any  disguise,  but  in  the  former  a  greater  regard  was  paid  to 
appearances.  Open  sales  were  not  permitted  in  the  harbours  of  France 
at  particular  times,  but  even  then  they  were  made  at  the  entrance  or 
offing. 

In  the  French  West  India  islands  the  inhabitants  not  only  purchased 
prizes,  brought  in  by  Americcm  cruisers,  but  fitted  out  privateers  undor 
American  colours  and  commissions,  and  made  captures  of  British  vessels. 
William  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  was  stationed  as  the  agent  of  Congress, 
at  Martinico,  and  he  took  an  early  i^nd  active  part  in  arming  privateers  in 
St.  Pierre,  to  annoy  and  cruise  against  British  property.  The  favourable 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity,  which  he 
successfully  improved,  not  only  to  distress  the  British  commerce,  but  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  French  and  English.  The  American 
privateers  also  found  countenance  in  some  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  but  not  so 
readily  nor  so  universally  as  in  those  of  France.  The  British  took  many 
of  the  American  vesseb,  but  they  were  often  of  inferior  value.  Such  of 
them  as  were  laden  with  provisions  proved  a  seasonable  relief  to  their  West 
India  islands,  which  otherwise  would  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  those 
supplies,  which  before  the  war  had  been  usually  procured  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent. 

The  American  privateers,  in  the  year  1777,  increased  in  numbers  and 
boldness.  They  insulted  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  «and  IrelaYid,  in  a 
manner  that  had  never  before  been  attempted.  Such  was  their  spirit  of 
adventure,  that  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  convoy  for  the  protection 
of  the  linen  ships  firom  Dublin  and  Newry.  The  General  Miffiin  privf- 
teer,  after  making  Repeated  captures,  arrived  at  Brest,  and^  saluted  the 
E^nch  admiral.    This  was  returned  in  form  as  to  the  vessel  of  an  indsi" 
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■aim  pomr.  Lord  Stonnont,  th«  Briiiah  Bmbosrador  at  the  eoait  at 
'eouHea,  iiribOed  at  the  couatenance  given  to  the  Ameticana,  threatetwd 
»  I  til  in  immediately  to  Loodoa,  tinleBa'  Batiifaction  wa<  giren,  and  didei> 
K  BMnuea  wen  adopted  by  Fnnee.  An  order  was  inued  in  conae- 
neaee  opf  liia  application,  requiring  all  American  veaaels  to  leare  the  porti 
r  ^  iBort  Christian  majesty  {  but  though  the  order  was  poaitiTe,  ao  many 
nriMM  vera  piBCtiaed,  and  the  execution  of  it  waa  ao  relaxed,  that  it  prcK 
■Md  no  permanent  diacooragement  of  the  beneficial  intercourse. 
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eSect  a  free  communication  between  New  York  and ' 
^  Canada,  and  to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the  intennedkte 
lakes,  was  a  principal  object  with  the  British  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1777.  The  Americans,  presuming  on  thisi  had 
been  eaily  attentive  to  their  security  in  that  quarter.  Thej 
had  resolved  to  constract  a  fort  tn  Mount  Independeiicet 
wtiicb  is  an  eminence  adjoining  the  strait  on  which  Ticonden^  atandti 
and  nearly  opposite  to  that  fortress.  They  had  also  resolved  to  abstract 
the  navigation  of  the  strait  by  cassoons,  to  be  sunk  in  the  WBMr,aiHl  joioed 
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0M  to  serve  at  the  same  time  for  a  Inidge  between  the  foitificatioiis  on  the 
and  wciC  aide  of  it ;  and  that  to  pierent  the  British  from  drawing 
aaft  over  land  into  Lake  George,  the  passage  of  that  Jake  should 
ks  uitfuclwl    that  Fort  Schuyler,  the  same  which  had  formerlj  been 
cded  Fort  Stanwiz,  should  be  strengthened,  and  ether  fortifications  erected 
the  Moliawk   iiTer.     Requisitions  were  made  by  the  commanding 
IB  the  department  for  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men,  as  neces- 
■ly  fiir  the  security  of  this  district.     The  adjacent  states  were  urged  to 
SD  «p  their  recruits,  and  in  all  respects  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  active 
cunpaig;n. 
I        The  Britiah  ministry  were  very  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  from  the  conse- 
of  forming  a  line  of  communication  between  New  York  and 
They  considered  the  New  England  people  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
eoBfederacy.and  promised  themselves  much  by  severing  them  from  all  free 
eoDUDimicatioD  with  the  neighbouring  states.     Thoy  hoped,  when  this  was 
ipliahed,  to  be  able  to  surrcund  them  so  effectually  with  fleets  and 
and  Indian  allies,  as  to  compel  their  submission.     Animated  with 
expectations,  they  left  nothing  undone  which  bid  fair  for  ensuring  the 
of  the  plans  they  had  formed  for  this  purpose. 
The  regnhtf  troops,  British  and  GSerman,  allotted  to  this  service,  were 
imaida  of  seven  thousand.    As  artillery  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
oseffll  in  an  American  war,  where  numerous  inhabitants  are  to  be  driven 
out  of  wcods  and   fastnesses,  this  part  of  the  service  was  particularly 
attended  to.    The  brass  train  that  was  sent  out  was  perhaps  the  finest,  and 
the  mart  excellently  supplied,  both  as  to  officers  and  men,  that  had  ever 
been  aUottcd  lo  aeccnd  the  operations  of  an  equal  force.     In  addition  to  the 
^eg1liB^^  it  was  supposed  that  the  Canadians  and  the  loyalists  in  the  neigh- 
bouriog  rtates  would  add   large   reinforcements  well  calculated  for  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  service.    Arms  and  accoutrements  were  accordingly 
provided  to  supply  them.     Several   nations   of  savages  had   also   been 
induced  to  take  up  the  hatchet  as  allies  to  his  Britannic  majesty.     Not  only 
the  humanity,  but  the  policy,  of  employing  them  was  questio*ned  in  Great 
Britain.     The  op  posers  of  it  contended  that  Indians  were  capricious,  incon- 
stant and  intractible,  their  rapacity  insatiate,  and  their  actions  cruel  and 
barbarous.    At  the  same  time  their  services  were  represented  to  be  uncer- 
tain, and  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  most  solemn  engage 
ments.     On  the  other  hand,  the  zeal  of  British  ministers  for  reducing  the 
levdted  colonies  was  so  violent  as  to  make  them,  in  their  excessive  wrath, 
ferget  that  their  adversaries  were  men.     They  contended  that,  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, every  appearance  of  lenity,  by  inciting  to  disobedience,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  objects  of  punishment,  was  eventual  cruelty.     In 
their  opinion,  partial  severity  ^vas  general  mercy ;  and  the  only  method  of 
speedily  crushing  the  rebellion  was  to  envelope  its  abettors  in  such  compli 
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cated  distreaBf  aa  by  rendering  their  ntnaiion  intolenible  wooM  Biaktf 
willing  to  accept  the  profiered  blessings  of  peace  and  secaritj,  ■  llie 
timents  of  those  who  were  for  employing  Indians  against  the  Americans 
prevailed.  *  Presents  were  liberally  distributed  among  them.  Indncei  by 
these,  and  also  by  their  innate  thirst  for  war  and  phmder,  they  pound 
forth  their  warriors  in  such  abundance,  that  their  numbers  threatened  to  ba 
an  incumbrance. 

The  vast  force  destined  for  this  service  was  put  under  the  commaiH|*of 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  an  officer  whose  abilities  were  well  kmmay 
and  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thirst  for  military  fame  could  not  be 
exceeded.  He  was  supported  by  Major-general  Philips,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  estabhshed  a  solid  reputation  by  his  good  conduct  during  the  lata 
war  in  Germany,  and  by  Major-geneml  Reidesel  and  Brigadier-geneial 
8peecht,  of  the  German  troops,  together  with  the  British  Generals  Fraserv 
Powell,  and  Hamilton,  nil  officers  of  distinguished  merit. 

The  British  also  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  marine  force  thereon,  with  which,  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  they  had  destroyed  the  American  shipping  on  the  lakes,  wis 
not  only  entire,  but  unopposed. 

A  considemble  force  was  left  in  Canada  for  its  internal  security,  and  Sir 
Guy  Carleton*s  military  command  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of  that  prtf^ 
vince.  Thou^  the  British  ministry  attributed  the  preservation  of  Canadt 
to  his  abilities  in  1776  and  1776, 3ret  by  their  arrangements  for  the  year 
1777,  he  was  only  called  upon  to  act  a  secondary  part  in  subserviency  to 
the  grand  expedition  committed  to  General  Burgoyne.  His  behaviour  oii 
this  occasion  was  conformable  to  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  Instead  of 
thwarting  or  retarding  a  service  which  was  virtuaUy  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
he  applied  himself  to  support  and  forward  it  in  all  its  parts  with  the  same 
diligence  as  if  the  arrangements  had  been  entirely  his  own,  and  committed 
to  himself  for  execution.        "  « 

The  plan  of  the  British  for  their  projected  irrupti(m  into  the  northwest* 
em  frontier  of  New  York,  consisted  of  two .  parts.  General  Burgoyne^ 
with  the  main  body,  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  with 
positive  orders,  as  has  been  said,  to  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or  at  least  so 
(ar  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  royal  army  from  New  York.  A  detach- 
ment was  to  ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario,  and 
fropi  that  quarter  to  penetrate  towards  Albany,  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk 
river.  This  was  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  LegeTt 
and  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  British  troops,  a  regiment  of  New  York 
loyalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  a  large  body  of 
savages.  Lieutenantpgeneral  Burgoyne  arrived  in  Cluebec  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  exerted  all  diligence  to  prosecnte  in  due  time  the  objects  of  tho 
expedition* 
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r£  proteeded  op  Ldcc  ChmnJain,  kod  lud- 
near  Crown  Point  [JuM  90,  31.]  At 
>  place  he  met  the  Indians,  gaye  tbem  « 
war  feait,  and  made  a  speech  to  them. 
This  was  well  calculated  to  excite  tbem  to 
take  put  with  the  royal  anny,  hut  at  the 
same  time  to  repress  their  barbarity.  He 
,  pointedly  forbadp  them  to  abed  blood  wbea 
>t  opposed  in  aims,  and  comraanded  that 
aged  men,  women,  children,  and  prisoners, 
ihoiild  he  held  taocd  from  the  knife  end  the  hatchet,  even  in  the  heat  of 
■ctnal  conflicL  A  reward  was  promised  for  prisoners,  and  a  aevere  inquiry 
Ihmtoied  for  scalps,  though  permission  was  granted  to  take  them  from 
tkow  who  were  previously  killed  in  fair  opposition.  These  restrictions 
were  not  anfficient,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  to  restrain  their  harbariliea. 
Th»  Indians  having-  decidedly  taken  part  with  the  British  army.  General 
BuTgoyae  issued  a  proclamation,  calculated  to  spread  terror  among  the 
The  numbers  of  his  Indian  aasociates  were  magnified,  and 
I  be  let  loose  to  their  prey  described  in  high-sounding 
woida.  The  force  of  the  British  armies  and  fleets  prepared  to  crush  every 
part  of  the  revolted  colonies,  was  also  displayed  in  pompous  language. 
Fiiimsui  nil  iil  and  employment  were  promised  to  those  who  should  assist 
ia  dm  iB-astahlishment  of  legal  government,  and  security  held  out  to  lh« 
paacBBhle  and  industrious,  who  continued  in  their  habitations.  All  the 
:,  arrayed  in  their  most  tern6c  forms,  were  denounced 
It  those  who  should  persevere  in  a  military  opposition  to  the  royal 
forces. 

Ooienl  BuTgoyne  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  few  days  to  Crown  Point. 
{Saaa  SO."]  At  this  place  he  issued  orders  of  which  the  following  words 
an  a  part :  "  The  army  embarks  to-morrow  to  approach  the  enemy.  The 
■ervices  TeqBired  on  this  expedition  are  critical  atid  conspicuous.  During 
eu.piogiesB  occasions  may  occur,  in  which,  nor  difficulty,  nor  labour, 
■or  life,  are  to  be  regarded.  This  army  must  not  retreat."  From  Crown 
Point  tba  njal  army  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoge.  On  their  approach 
Id  it,  they,  advanced  with  equal  caution  and  order  on  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
while  tfwir  naval  force  kept  in  its  centre.  Within  a  few  days  they  had 
sumundfld  three-fourths  of  the  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
ladepondence,  and  ned  also  advanced  a  work  on  Sugar  Hill,  which  com- 
MMBda  both,  so  far  towards  completion,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  it  would 
Wv«  been  ready  to  open.  In  these  circumstances  General  St.  Clair,  the 
MmBaDding  officer,  resolved  to  evacuate  the  post  at  all  events ;  hut  con- 
OHring'  i'  prudent  to  take  the  sentiments  of  the  general  officers,  he  called 
•  nnnci  ^  wu  od  the  occasion.    It  was  represented  to  this  council,  that 
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iheir  whole  nomben  were  not  sufficieiht  to  man  one-half  of  the  works*  and 
that  as  the  whole  must  be  on  constant  duty,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  sustain  the  necessary  fatigue  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  as  the 
place  would  be  completely  inrested  on  all  sides  within  a  day»  nothing  but 
an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  posts  could  save  their  troops*  The  sitna- 
tion  of  General  St.  Clair  was  eminently  embarrassing.  Such  was  the  eon- 
fidence  of  the  states  in  the  fancied  strength  of  this  post,  and  of  the  sop* 
posed  superiority  of  force  for  its  defence,  that  to  retreat  without  risking  an 
action  could  not  fail  of  drawing  on  him  the  execration  of  the  multitude. 
To  stand  still,  and  by  sufiering  himself  to  be  surrounded  to  risk  his  whole 
army  for  a  single  post,  was  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  the  states.  In 
this  trying  situation,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  a  council  of  his 
general  officers,  he  adopted  the  heroic  resolution  of  sacrificing  personal 
reputation  to  save  his  army. 

The  assumption  of  confident  appearances  by  the  garrison,  had  induced 
their  adversaries  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  While  from  this  cause 
they  were  awed  into  respect,  the  evacuation  was  completed  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  expedition,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  stores  was 
saved,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  embarked,  had  not  a  violent  gale 
of  wind,  which  sprung  up  in  the  night,  prevented  the  boats  from  reaching 
their  station. 

The  works  abandoned  by  the  Americans  were  as  follow :  The  old  French 
lines  constructed  in  the  late  war  between  France  and  England,  which  looked 
towards  General  Burgoyne*s  encampment,  had  been  repaired  the  year  be* 
fore,  and  were  in  good  order.  About  the  centre  was  a  battery  of  six  guns. 
These  occupied  about  two-thirds  of  the  high  ground  from  the  stra^  to  the 
old  fort.  The  remaining  third  was  open,  but  some  fleches  were  thrown  up 
for  its  security.  The  old  fort  was  in  ruins,  but  some  guns  were  mounted 
on  a  ravelin  thereof,  that  looked  towards  the  lake.  There  was  also  a  bat- 
tery  of  four  guns  in  the  French  lines,  which  had  the  same  aspect.  On  the 
point  above  the  bridge  was  a  battery  of  four  guns,  and  on  Mount  Indepen- 
dence  another  of  six  or  eight.  The  fort  on  that  side  was  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  battery,  and  was  formed  of  piquets.  The  defence  of  it  might 
have  employed  four  hundred  men,  but  it  could  not  have  resisted  a  six 
pounder.  There  were  no  barracks  within  it,  nor  a  drop  of  water,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance.  From  the  battery  at  the  point,  a  line  of  intrench^ 
mcnt  ran  round  the  mount,  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  There 
had  been,  a  strong  abatis  in  front  of  this  line  the  year  before,  but  it  had 
oeen  consumed  by  fire,  as  was  also  that  in  front  of  the  French  lines.  To- 
wards the  east  of  the  mount  was  a  blockhouse.  Another  was  on  the  Ti* 
conderoga  side.  New  works  were  begun  on  the  mount,  but  there  was 
neither  time  nor  strength  of  hands  to  complete  them.  A  great  deal  cf 
timber  had  been  felled  between  the  east  creek  and  the  foot  of  the 
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toretudtheapproacheaof  the  British.  All  the  redoubu  on  the  low  ground 
were  obujoned,  for  want  of  men  to  occupy  them.  These  workst  together 
vitii  ninety-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  large  collection  of  provisions, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

This  eracution  of  Ticondcroga  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  scrutiny. 
^Juljr  0.^  Congress  recalled  their  general  ofiiceri  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  They  also  nominated  two 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  law  to  assist  the  judge-advocale  in  prosecut* 
ing  that  inquiry,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  collect 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges,  which  were  on  this  occasion  brought 
against  them.  General  St.  Clair,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  submitted 
lo  this  ioDOTatlon  in  the  mode  of  conducting  courts-martial,  but  in  behalf 
of  the  army  protested  against  its  being  drawn  into  precedent.  Charges  of 
BO  less  magnitude  than  cowardice,  incapacity,  and  treachery,  were  brought 
finrard  in  court  against  him,  and  believed  by  many.  The  public  mind, 
■sm  with  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  and  apprehensive  of  general  distreMi 
Mogbt  to  ease  itself  by  throwing  blame  on  the  general.  When  the  BitiHt< 
titn  at  the  aimy  permitted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  he  wu  honov 
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acquitted.  Iq  the  course  of  his  trial  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  though 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men  had  heen  early  called  for  as  necessary 
to  defend  the  northern  posts,  yet  on  the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne,  the 
whole  force  collected  to  oppose  him  was  only  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-six  continentals,  and  nine  hundred  militia  badly  equipped  and 
worse  armed.  From  the  insufficiency  of  their  numbers,  they  could  not 
possess  themselves  of  Sugar  Hill,  nor  of  Mount  Hope,  though  the  former 
commanded  the  works  both  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
the  latter  was  of  great  importance  for  securing  the  communication  with 
Lake  George,  and  had  been  fortified  the  year  before  with  that  view.  To 
the  question  which  had  been  repeatedly  asked,  "Why  was  the  evacuation, 
if  really  necessary,  delayed,  till  the  Americans  were  so  nearly  surrounded, 
as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  such  valuable  stores  ?" — it  was  answered,  that 
"  from  various  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  General  St.  Clair  to  get 
early  information  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  him.  They  made  no  debar- 
kation till  they  came  to  Gilliland's  creek,  which  is  about  forty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Ticonderoga,  and  from  this  they  speedily  reimbarked.  The 
savages,  which  they  kept  in  front,  deterred  small  reconnoite'ring  parties  from 
approaching  so  near  as  to  make  any  discoveries  of  their  numbers.  Large 
parties,  from  the  nature  of  ther  ground,  could  not  have  been  supported 
without  risking  a  general  action,  and  that  from  the  combined  opexation  of 
these  circumstances,  the  numbers  of  the  approaching  royal  army  were 
eflectually  concealed  from  the  garrison,  till  the  van  of  their  force  appeared 
in  full  view  before  it.**  The  retreating  army  embarked  as  much  of  their 
baggage  and  stores  as  they  had  any  prospect  of  saving,  on  board  batteauz, 
and  despatched  them  under  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys  to  Skenesborough. 
Their  main  body  took  its  route  towards  the  same  place  by  way  of  Castleton. 
The  British  were  no  sooher  apprized  of  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  than 
they  pursued  them.  General  Frazer,  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops* 
advanced  on  their  main  body.  Major-general  Reidesel  was  also  ordered, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunswick  troops,  to  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. General  Burgoyne  in  person  conducted  the  pursuit  by  water.  The 
obstructions  to  the  navigation,  not  having  been  completed,  were  soon  cut 
through.  The  two  frigates,  the  Royal  George  and  the  Inflexible,  together 
with  the  gun-boats,  having  effected  their  passage,  pursued  with  so.  much 
rapidity,  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  the  gun-boats  came  up  with  and  at- 
tacked the  American  galleys  near  Skenesborough  falls.  On  the  approach 
of  the  frigates  all  opposition  ceased.  Two  of  the  galleys  were  taken  and 
three  blown  op.  The  Americans  set  fire  to  their  works,  mills  and  batteanx. 
They  were  now  lefl  in  the  woods,  destitute  of  provisions.  In  this  fbrlom 
situation  they  made  their  escape  up  Wood  creek  to  Fort  Anne.  Brigadier 
Frazer  pursued  the  retreating  Americans—came  up  with,  and  attacked 
their  rear-guard,  at  Hubbardton.  [July  7«]    In  the  course  of  the  engage- 
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awnt  ha  ma  jotBodt^  the  OeniuB  troops,  comnuuided  bf  Oenciml  Ba'dnal 
The  AoMikaiW)  ccwimmnded  bj  Coloael  Waiser,  mule  a  gilkal  nmtHaaee, 
bat  after  •vatainin^  coosideiaUe  iota  were  obliged  to  pje  way.  Lietil»- 
nuit  Cotonel  Hall,  with  the  ninth  British  regiment,  woa  detached  fmm 
SkenesboiOQgh  b^  Genenl  Burgoyne,  to  take  poet  near  Fort  Anne.  Ad. 
engagement  ensaed  between  tbi*  regiment  and  a  few  Americuia,  but  the 
latter,  after  a  conflict  of  two  honra,  fired  the  fort,  nod  retreated  to  FoH 
EldwanL  The  desinictiao  of  the  galleys  and  batteaui  of  tbe  AmerieaBS 
at  SiKBesborongh,  and  the  defeat  of  their  rear,  obliged  Oeneral  8L  ClaiTt 
in  order  to  avoid  being  between  two  fires,  to  change  the  route  of  hia  mais 
body,  and  to  Inrn  off*  from  Castleton  to  the  left.  After  a  btigaisg  and 
distKaaiiig  march  of  seren  days,  be  joioed  General  Schuyler  at  Port  Ed- 
waid.  llteir  combined  forces,  incluttTc  of  the  militia,  w*  exceeding  is 
the  whole  fear  thousand  four  hundred  men,  were  not  I'jog  after,  on  the  ap- 
pnach  ef  General  Burgoyne,  compelled  to  retire  farther  into  the  ecmatry, 
lull  ill  ling  en  Albany.  Soch  was  tbe  rapid  torrent  of  aucceM  whic^  w 
(hie  period  of  the  campaign,  swept  away  ail  oppoeiti'M  from  bafef«  tha 
royal  amj.  Tlie  officers  and  men  were  bi^ly  elated  with  their  good 
bttasB.  They  ca»deied  their  f^ils  K  be  nearly  at  an  end ;  Alfaaay  lo  be 
wkkia  ihnr  graap,  and  the  concueei  •/  ilie  adjacent  proriacec  i 
a  eofamty.  Id  Great  Bribin  iottrlii^DCe  cf  the  pn^nm  <4  I 
fiCMsd  ■  general  joy.  Ai  to  the  Aa>ericans,  the  I'jea  of  JtpawioD  wh 
tef  wKanniil  i>  ^  opinion  at  their  EuFLpeao  aditirert,  waa  grilir  d 
Atir  tarn  c/  poDtot  artiUny  sad  troops.    TLey  wtrre  i 
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ing  the  resolutioa  and  abilitiea  of  men  in  defence  of  their  (ieareat  nghts 
Their  uaqnalified  subjugKtion,  dt  unconditional  submiasion,  waa  conaidered 
as  being  near  at  hand.  An  opinion  waa  diffused,  that  the  war  in  eflect 
was  over,  oi  that  the  farther  reaiatance  of  the  colonists  would  lerre  cmly  to 
make  the  torma  of  their  aubmission  more  humiliating.  The  terror  which 
the  losa  of  Ticonderoga  spread  throughout  the  New  England  states  was 
great,  but  nevertheleaa  no  diapositton  to  purchase  safety  by  aubinisaion  ap- 
peared in  any  quarter.  They  did  not  sink  under  the  apprehensioos  of 
danger,  but  acted  with  vigour  and  fitmnesa.  The  royal  army,  after  these 
successes,  continued  for  some  days  in  Skenesborough,  wailing  for  their 
tents,  baggage  and  provision.  In  the  mean'  time,  General  Burgoyne  pot 
finth  a  procbmation,  in  which  he  called  on  the  inhahitanta  of  the  adjacent 
towns  to  send  a  deputation  of  ten  or  more  persons  from  their  reqioetiro 
townships,  to  meet  Colonel  Skene  at  Castleton,  on  the  16th  of  July.  The 
troc^  were  at  the  same  time  busily  employed  in  opening  m  road,  and  clear* 
iag  a  creek,  to  favour  their  advance,  and  .to  open  a  passage  for  the  txanj' 
■ace  of  tketr  stores.  A  party  of  the  toyal  army,  which  had  been  M 
behind  at  Ticondexaga,  was  equally  indnatrion*  in  wrying  gon-boatt,  pi» 
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TisioD  Tesselsy  and  batteauz,  over  land,  into  Lake  Greorge.  An  immensity 
of  labour  in  every  quarter  was  necessary,  but  animated  as  they  were  with 
past  successes  and  future  hopes,  they  disregarded  toil  and  danger. 

From  Skenesborough,  Grcneral  Burgoyne  directed  his  course  across  the 
country  to  Fort  Edivard,  on  Hudson  river.     Though  the  distance,  in  a 
right  line,  from  one  to  the  other,  is  but  a  few  miles,  yet  such  is  the  im- 
practicable nature  tf  the  country,  and  such  were  the  artificial  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way,  that  nearly  as  many  days  were  consumed  as  the  dis- 
tance passed  over  in  a  direct  lino  would  have  measured  in  miles.     The 
Americans^  under  the  direction  of  General  Schuyler,  had  cut  large  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  so  as  to  fail  across  with  the  branches  interwoven. 
The  face  of  the'country  was  likewise  so  broken  with  creeks  and  marshes* 
that  they  had  no  less  than  forty  bridges  to  construct,  one  of  which  was  a 
lo<r-work  over  a  morass,  two  miles  in  extent.     This  di/ficuh  march  miffht 
have  been  avoided,  had  General  Burgoyne  fallen  back  from  Skenesborough 
to  Ticonderoga,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Lake  George,  but  he  declined 
this  routCy  from  an  apprehension  that  a  retrograde  motion  on  his  part  would 
abate  the  panic  of  the  enemy.     lie  had  also  a  suspicion  tliat  some  delay 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  American  garrison  at  Fort  George,  as,  in  case 
of  his  taking  that  route,  they  might  safely  continue  to  resist  to  the  lai^t 
extremity,  having  open  in  their  rear  a  place'  of  retreat.     On  the  other 
hand  it  was  presumed,  that  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  royal  army  waa 
marching  in  a  direction  that  was  likely  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  they  would 
consult  their  safety  by  a  seasonable  evacuation.     In  addition  to  these  rea- 
sons, he  had  the  advice  and  persuasion  of  Colonel  Skene.     That  gentle- 
man had  been  recommended  to  him  as  a  person  proper  to  be  consulted. 
His  land  wva  so  situated,  that  the  opening  of  a  road  between  Fort  Edward 
and  Skenesborough  would  greatly  enhance  its  value.     This  circumstance 
might  have  made  him  more  urgent  in  his  recommendations  of  that  route, 
especially  as,  it  being  the  shortest,  it  bid  fair  for  uniting  the  royal  interest 
with  private  convenience.     The  opinion  formed  by  General  Burgoyne  of 
the  ef^ct  of  this  direct  movement  from  Skenesborough  to  Fort  Edward  on 
die  American  garrison,  was  verified  by  the  event ;  for,  being  apprehensive 
of  having  their  retreat  cut  off,  they  abandoned  their  fort  and  burnt  their 
vessels.    The  navigation  of  Lake  George  being  thereby  left  free,  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  were  brought  forward  from  Fort  George  to  the  first 
navigable  parts  of  Hud:$on  river.      This  is  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
ind  the  roads  of  difficult  passage.     The  intricate  combination  of  land  and 
water  carriage,  together  with  the  insufficient  means  of  transportation,  and 
eicessive  rains,  caused  such  delays,  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  there 
were  not  more  than  four  days'  provision  brought  forward,  nor  above  tea 
batteanx  in  the  river.     The  difficulties  of  this  conveyance,  as  well  ee  cf 
the  naich  through  the  wilderness  from  Skcnesborongh  to  Fort  EdwudL 
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wcf6  encountered  md  oveicome  by  the  royal  aimyy  with  a  spirit  and  a^^e*. 
rity  which  could  not  be  ezceaded,  [July  80*3  At  lengthy  after  incredible 
fatigue  and  labour.  General  Burgoyne,  and  the  army  under  his  commandf 
reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson  river.  Their  exultation  on  accom* 
plishingy  what  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  object  of  their  hopes,  was 
unusually  great* 

While  the  British  were  retarded  in  their  advance  by  the  combined  diffi* 
eullies  of  nature  and  art,  events  took  place  which  proved  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga.  The  army  saved  by  that 
means,  was  between  the  inhabitants  and  General  Burgoyne.  This  abated 
the  panic  of  the  people,  and  became  a  centre,  of  rendezvous  for  them  to 
repair  to.  On  the  other  hand,  had  they  stood  their  ground*  at  Ticon^efogat 
they  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  in  a  short  time,  either  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  or  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war*  In  either 
case,  as  Gteneral  St.  Clair  represented  in  his  elegant  defence :  **  Fear  and 
dismay  would  have  seized  on  the  inhabitants  from  the  false  opinion  that 
had  been  formed  of  the  strength  of  these  posts ;  wringing  grief  «id  mq>ing 
melancholy  would  have  filled  the  habitations  of  those  whose  dearest  con* 
necdons  were  in  that  army,  and  a  lawless  host  of  rufBans,  set  loose  from 
every  social  principle,  would  have  roamed  at  large  through  the  defence- 
less country,  while  bands  of  savages  would  have  carried  havoc,  devas- 
tation and  terror  before  them.  Great  part  of  the  state  of  New  Tork  must 
have  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  in  it  he  would  have  found  the 
means  to  prosecute  his  success.  He  would  have  been  able  effectually  to 
have  co-operated  with  General  Howe,  and  would  probably  soon  have 
been  in  the  same  country  with  him — that  country  where  the  i)lu8trioos 
Washington,  with  an  inferior  force,  made  so  glorious  a  stand,  but  who 
must  have  been  obliged  to  retire,  if  both  armies  had  come  upon  him  at 
once—or  he  might  have  been  forced  to  a  general  and  decisive  action  in  un- 
fiivourabie  circumstances,  whereby  the  hopes,  the  now  well-founded  hopes 
of  Americaf— of  Hberty,  peace  and  safety-— might  have  been  cut  off  for  ever.** 
Such,  it  was  apprehended,  would  have  been  the  consequences,  if  the 
American  northern  army  had  not  retreated  from  their  posts  at  Ticonderoga. 
From  the  adoption  of  that  measure  very  different  events  took  place.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  evacuation,  General  Schuyler  issued  a  proclamatiooy 
calling  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  the  late  barbarities  and  desolations 
of  the  royal  army  in  Jersey — ^warning  them  that  they  would  be  dealt  with 
as  traitor^  if  they  joined  the  British,  and  requiring  them  with  their  arms 
to  repair  to  the  American  standard.  Numerous  parties  were  also  employed 
in  bringing  off  public  stores,  and  in  felling  trees,  and  throwing  obstnctiona 
in  the  way  of  the  advancing  royal  army.  At  first  a  universal  panic  inti* 
midated  the  inhabitants,  but  they  soon  recovered.  The  laws  of  sclf-pie« 
servatioQ  operated  in  their  full  force,  and  diffused. a. general  actiriiky 
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n^tbe  adjacent  states.  The  formalilieaofconrening,  drafting  and  offi- 
iglbe  militia,  w«re,  iii  many  instances,  dispensed  with.  Hundreds  seized 
'  firelocks  and  marched,  on  the  general  call,  without  waiting  for  the  orders 
eir  immediate  commanders.  The  inhabitants  hftd  no  means  of  security, 
oabuidon  their  habitations  and  lake  up  arms.  Every  individual  saw 
lecessity  oi  becoming  a  temporary  soldier.  The  terror  excited  by  the 
lOM,  instead  of  disposing  the  inhabitants  to  court  British  protection, 
a  contrary  eflecL  The  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  as  well  as  its  ene- 
ii  nilered  from  their  indiscriminate  barbarities.  Among  other  instances, 
murder  of  Miss  McCrea  excited  a  universal  horror.  This  young  lady, 
te  iaiiocence  of  youth,  and  the  bloom  of  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a 
ty  loyalist,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  British  officer,  was,  on  the 
day  of  her  intended  nuptials,  massacred  by  the  savage  auxiliaries 
bed  to  the  British  army.*    Occasion  was  thereby  given  to  inflame  the 


Ui,  tkugk  trae,  wu  ao  premadiuilad  buinnt]r, 
— 41r.  lonea,  bcr  loTer,  from  wa  uuiwly  lor  fan  nfety,  eogagad  ■ooM  Indiuw  lo 
■akar  from  >iDong  (he  Americana,  and  pnmHKd  W  nwuil  the  psiMO  who  (honld 
h«r  Mfe  10  bun,  wUb  >  burel  of  ram.    Two  of  tk;  kc^iua,  wko  bad  eomvj^  ha 
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populace,  and  to  blacken  the  royal  cause.  The  cruehies  of  the  Indians 
and  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  associated  together,  and 
presented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants.  Those  whose  interest 
it  was  to  draw  forth  the  militia  in  support  of  American  independence 
strongly  expressed  their  execrations  of  the  army,  which  submitted  tc 
accept  of  Indian  aid,  and  they  loudly  condemned  that  government  which 
could  call  such  auxiliaries  into  a  civil  contest,  as  were  calculated  not  to 
subdue,  but  to  exterminate  a  people  whom  they  aflfected  to  reclaim  as  sub- 
jects. Their  cruel  mode  of  warfare,  by  putting  to  death  as  well  the  smil- 
ing infant  and  the  defenceless  female,  as  the  resisting  armed  man,  excited 
a  universal  spirit  of  resistance.  In  conjunction  with  other  circumstances, 
it  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  general  conviction,  that  a 
vigorous,  determined  opposition  was  the  only  alternative  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  their  property,  their  children  and  their  wives.  Could  they  have 
indulged  the  hope  of  security  and  protection  while  they  remained  peace- 
ably at  their  homes,  they  would  have  found  many  excuses  for  declining  to 
assume  the  profession  of  soldiers,  but  when  they  contrasted  the  dangers 
of  a  manly  resistance  with  those  of  a  passive  inaction,  they  chose  the  for- 
mer, as  the  least  of  two  unavoidable  evils.  All  the  feeble  aid  which  the 
royal  army  received  from  their  Indian  auxiliaries,  was  infinitely  overba- 
lanced by  the  odium  it  brought  on  their  cause,  and  by  that  determined 
spirit  of  opposition  which  the  dread  of  their  savage  cruelties  excited. 
While  danger  was  remote,  the  pressing  calls  of  Congress  and  of  the  gene- 
ral officers,  for  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  readiness  to  oppose  a  distant  foe, 
were  unavailing,  or  tardily  executed,  but  no  sooner  had  they  recovered 
from  the  first  impression  of  the  general  panic,  than  they  turned  out  with 
unexampled  alacrity.  The  owners  of  the  soil  came  forward,  with  that 
ardour  which  the  love  of  dear  connections  and  of  property  inspires.  An 
army  was  speedily  poured  forth  from  the  woods  and  mountains.  When 
they  who  had  begun  the  retreat  were  nearly  wasted  away,  the  spirit  of 
the  country  immediately  supplied  their  place  with  a  much  greater  and 
more  formidable  force.  In  addition  to  these  incitements,  it  was  early  con- 
jectured, that  the  royal  army,  by  pushing  forward,  would  be  so  entangled 
as  not  to  be  able  to  advance  or  retreat  on  equal  terms.  Men  of  abilities 
and  of  eloquence,  influenced  with  this  expectation,  harangued  the  inhabit- 
ants in  thefr  several  towns — set  forth,  in  high-colouring,  the  cruelties  of 
the  savage  auxiliaries  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fair  prospects  of  capturing 

■ome  distance  on  the  way  to  her  intended  husband,  disputed  which  of  thorn  should  pre- 
sent her  to  Mr.  Jones.  Both  were  anxious  for  the  reward.  One  of  them  killed  her  with 
his  tomahawk,  to  prevent  the  other  from  receiving  it.  Burgoyne  obliged  the  Indims  to 
deliver  up  the  murderer,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.  His  life  was  only  spandt 
apon  the  Indiana  agreeing  to  terms,  which  the  general  thought  would  be  mora  efficacJoos 
than  an  ezecutioa  in  preventing  similar  mischiefi. 
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the  whole  force  of  their  enemies.  From  the  combined  influences  of  these 
causes,  the  American  army  soon  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirteen  thoa- 
ssnd  men. 

While  General  Burgoyne  was  forcing  his  way  down  towards  Albany, 
Lieutenant-colonel  St.  Legcr  was  co-operating  with  him  in  the  Mohawk 
eoantry.  He  had  ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  crossed  Lake  Ontario, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  On  the  approach  of  this 
detachment  of  the  royal  army,  rAugust  3,]  General  Herkimer  collected 
about  eight  hundred  of  the  Whig  militia  of  the  parts  adjacent,  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison. 

Bt.  Leger,  aware  of  the  consequences  of  being  attacked  in  his  trenches, 
detached  Sir  John  Johnson,  with  some  Tories  and  Indians,  to  lie  in  ambush 
and  intercept  the  adi-ancing  militia.  The  stratagem  took  efllect.  The 
general  and  his  militia  .were  surprised,  [August  6,]  but  several  of  the 
Indians  were  nevertheless  killed  by  their  fire.  A  scene  of  confusion  fol- 
knred.  8<Hne  of  Herkimer's  men  run  ofl^  but  othera  posted  themsefyes 
behind  logs,  and  continued  to  fight  with  bravery  and  success.  The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  besides  the 
wcmnded.  Among  the  former  was  their  gallant  leader.  General  Herkimer. 
Several  of  their  killed  and  wounded  were  principal  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  Colonel  St.  Leger  availed  himself  of  the  terror  excited  on 
this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  by  strong  representations  of  Indian  bar- 
barity to  intimidate  the  garriecn  into  an  immediate  surrender.  He  sent 
Teibal  and  written  messages,  **  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and 
Stating  the  impossibility  of  their  obtaining  relief,  as  their  friends  under 
General  Herkimer  were  entirely  cut  on,  and  as  Greneral  BuVgoyne  had 
forced  his  way  through  the  country,  and  n-as  daily  receiving  the  submis- 
stoo  of  the  inhabitants ;"  he  represented  ^  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  soften 
the  Indians,  and  to  obtain  engagements  from  them,  that  in  case  of  an  imme- 
diate surrender  every  man  in  the  garrison  should  be  spared,*'  and  paiticu* 
hzly  enlarged  on  the  circumstance,  "  that  the  Indians  were  determined,  in 
case  of  their  meeting  with  farther  opposition,  to  massacre  nU  only  the  gar* 
risoDfbiit  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  Mohawk  country.**  Coiooel 
Ganseroit,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  replied,  "  that  being  by  the  United 
Stales  iatrusted  with  the  charge  cf  the  garrison,  he  was  determined  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  a^inst  all  enemies  whatever,  without  any 
eoocerD  for  the  consequences  of  d'jiog  his  duty.*' 

It  being  resolved,  maugre  the  threats  of  Indian  barbarities,  to  defend  the 

Ibrt— Lieutenant-colonel  Willet  undert'.iok,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant 

ftodkweil,  to  give  information  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  state  of  th^ 

These  t«'o  adventurous  officers  passed  by  night  through  the 

works,  and  at  the  hazard  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  BaTages* 

f^ad  snfiering  from  them  the  severity  of  torture,  made  their  way  for  tAr 
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mflet  through  dangers  and  difficultiesy  in  order  to  procure  relief  for  then 
besieged  associates.  In  the  mean  time  the  British  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions with  such  industry,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  they  had  advanced 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort. 

The  brave  garrison,  in  its  hour  of  danger,  was  not  forgotten.  General 
Amoldi  with  a  brigade  of  continental  troops,  had  been  previously  detached 
by  General  Schuyler  for  their  relief,  and  was  then  near  at  hand.  Mr. 
Tost  Schuyler,  who  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Americans  on  suspicion  of 
his  being  a  spy,  was  promised  his  life  and  his  estate,  on  consideration  that 
he  should  go  on  and  alarm  the  Indians  with  such  representations  of  the 
numbers  marching  against  thetn,  as  would  occasion  their  retreat.  He  im* 
mediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  and  being  able  to  convene 
in  their  own  language,  informed  them  that  vast  numbers  of  hostile  Ame- 
ricans were  near  at  hand.  They  were  thoroughly  frightened  and  deter- 
mined to  go  off.  St.  Leger  used  every  art  to  retain  them,  but  nothing 
could  change  their  determination.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  these  people 
on  a  reverse  of  fortune  to  betray  irresolution,  and  a  total  want  of  that  coiif- 
stancy  which  is  necessary  to  struggle  for  a  length  of  time  with  difficulties. 
They  had  found  the  fort  stronger  and  better  defended  than  was  expected. 
They  had  lost  several  head  men  in  their  engagement  with  General  Herkn 
mer,  and  had  gotten  no  plunder.  These  circumstances,  added  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  to  their  adversaries,  which  they 
believed  to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  made  them  quite  untrad- 
able.  Part  of  them  instantly  decamped,  and  the  remainder  threatened  to 
follow,  if  the  British  did  not  immediately  retreat.  This  measure  was 
adopted,  and  the  siege  raised.  From  the  disorder  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  the  Indians,  the  tents,  and  much  of  the  artillery  and  stores  of 
the  besiegers,  [August  22,]  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  garrison.  The  dis- 
contented savages,  exasperated  by  their  ill-fortune,  are  said,  on  their  retreat, 
to  have  robbed  their  British  associates  of  their  baggage  and  provisions. 

While  the  fate  of  Fort  Schuyler  was  in  suspense,  it  occurred  to  General 
Burgoyne,  on  hearing  of  its  being  besieged,  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  move 
ment  forward  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence.  As  the  principal  force 
of  his  adversaries  was  in  front  between  him  and  Albany,  he  hoped  by 
advancing  on  them,  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  fighting,  or  of 
retreating  out  of  his  way  to  New  England.  Had  they,  to  avoid  an  attack* 
retreated  up  the  Mohawk  river,  they  would,  in  case  of  St.  Leger*s  success, 
have  put  themselves  between  two  fires.  Had  they  retreated  to  Albany,  it 
was  supposed  their  situation  would  have  been  worse,  as  a  co-operation  firona 
New  York  was  expected.  Besides,  in  case  of  that  movement,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  given  for  a  junction  of  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger. 
To  have  retired  from  the  scene  of  action  by  filing  oflT  for  New  Engbuid, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  opening  left  for  their  escape.    With  such  viewa,. 
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GcBcnl  Dui]gi*}De  pranisieid  liizzsieH'  crea:  a^r&iiXB|rn  from  mdrmcntf 
mfUtr  tcwmrds  ATbuiT.  Tite  prisdpfil  objecsioc  m^iuB  xh»  plaasiUe 
project,  wms  the  difficuhr  ci  fanashijig  prorisiaDs  u<  Lis  ntinps.  To  kMp 
«p  m  oommnnicaticii  with  Fait  Georir^  so  as  ir<  obcuii  from  thftZ  |!axnHB 
ref;ii}u'  supplies,  at  a  d-.^aanre  daiij  increasing,  w»s  whoUr  impnccicaUA. 
T%ft  adranlages  which  were  expected  from  the  pnipaeed  measBre  v«va 
too  dazxliag  to  be  easily  relinquished.  Hi.-^ii^  the  ii&poBs:!!^]!^  «f  Aemt- 
mg  priC'Tis:c<as  from  the  stores  in  their  rev  was  known  and  ackn^iwle^c^ 
JVC  a  hope  was  indulged  that  ther  migh:  be  cisewhere  obtained.  A  plaa 
therefore  fonned  to  open  resources  from  ibe  plenzifai  farms  o£  Tca^ 
Erery  daj*s  account,  and  paztif  ukrJj  the  infonnazion  of  fnioiMl 
Skene,  induced  Borgojne  to  heliere,  that  one  descripb:a  of  the  inhalotaHU 
in  that  country  were  panic-struck,  and  thai  another,  and  by  ur  the  moit 
aaaieioosv  were  friends  to  the  British  interest,  and  only  wanted  the  appear* 
iBoe  of  a  protecting  power  to  show  themselres.  Relying  on  this  iateS- 
geaee.  he  detached  only  fire  hundred  men,  one  hundred  l»><^M^fc*^  aad  tao 
field-pieces,  which  he  supposed  would  be  fully  snfficient  for  the  fipodi 
tioBu  The  command  of  this  ibroe  was  giren  to  lieutenant-coloiwl  Pawa^ 
aad  it  was  supposed  that  with  it  he  wonid  be  enabled  to  aeiae  apoa  a 
magasine  of  supplies  which-  the  Americans  had  coDeded  at  Benningloii« 
sad  which  was  only  gvaxded  by  militia.  It  was  abo  imended  to  try  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  mount  the  dragoons.  Lieutenant-colooal 
Banm  was  instructed  to  keep  the  regular  force  posted,  while  the  light 
troops  fek  their  ^-ay ;  and  to  avoid  all  danger  of  being  surrounded,  or  of 
haring  his  retreat  cut  ofil  But  he  proceeded  with  less  caution  than  his 
perilous  situation  required.  Confiding  in  the  numbers  and  promised  aid 
of  those  who  were  depended  upon  as  friends,  he  presumed  too  much.  On 
hn  approaching  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  found  the  American  militia 
stronger  than  had  been  supposed.  He  therefore  took  post  in  the  ricinity, 
intrenched  his  party,  and  despatched  an  express  to  General  Burgoyne, 
with  an  account  of  his  situation.  Colonel  Breyman  was  detached  to  rein- 
force him.  Though  erery  exertion  was  made  to  push  forward  this  rein- 
forcement, yet  from  the  impracticable  face  of  the  country,  and  defcctire 
means  of  transportation,  thirty-two  hours  elapsed  before  they  had  marchod 
twenty-four  miles.  General  Stark,  who  commanded  the  American  militia 
at  Bennington,  engaged  with  them  before  the  junction  of  the  two  royal 
detachments  could  be  effected.  On  this  occasion,  about  eight  hundred 
undisciplined  militia,  without  bayonets,  or  a  single  piece  of  artillery, 
attacked  and  routed  five  hundred  regukr  troops  advantageously  posted 
behind  intrenchments,  furnished  with  the  best  arms,  ^nd  defended  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  field-pieces  were  taken  from  the  party  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Baum,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  detachment  was 
either  killed  or  captured.    Colonel  Breyman  arrived  on  the  same  ground 
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on  the  same  day,  bnt  not  till  the  action  wai  over.  Inatead  of  meeting 
hia  frisndat  aa  he  expected,  he  found  himaelf  briskly  attaclced.  Thia  waa 
begun  by  Colonel  Woraer,  (who,  with  his  continental  regimentt  which 
baring  been  sent  for  from  Mancheater,  came  opportunely  at  thia  time,)  and 
waa  well  supported  by  Stark'a  militia,  which  had  just  defeated  the  pu? 
camnumded  by  Colonel  Baum.  Breyman'a  troopa,  though  fatigued  with 
tbeir  preceding  march,  behaved  with  great  reaoliHion,  but  were  at  length 
tompelled  to  abandon  their  artillery  and  retreat.  In  thcaa  two  actions  the 
Americans  took  four  brass  field-pieces,  tweWe  biasa  drama,  two  hni>dred 
and  fifty  dragoon  awords,  four  ammunition  wagons,  and  about  seren  htm* 
died  ptiaooen.  The  loas  of  the  Americana,  inclusiva  of  their  wousded, 
waa  about  one  hundred  men.  Congress  lesolred,  "  that  their  thaitka  be 
jprMented  to  Qenerel  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  offloeia 
and  troops  under  his  command,  i<x  their  biave  and  successful  attack  npon 
■ltd  signal  rictory  orar  the  enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington ;  and  alao, 
that  Brigadiei  Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier<gennal  in  the  amj  et  tha 
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IlBited  fitatea."  Nerer  were  thanks  more  deserTadly  beatowed.  The 
areUhnw  of  these  deuchments  was  the  first  link  in  a  grai^l  chain  of 
finsn.  which  finally  drew  down  ruin  on  the  whole  royal  anny.  The 
ctsfidiSDce  with  which  the  Americana  were  inspired,  on  finding  themaelTea 
■Us  to  defeat  regular  troops,  produced  surpriaing  efiecta.  It  aninMted 
Ihrir  exeitioQB,  and  Slled  them  with  expectations  of  farther  snccesses. 

The  coodnct  of  John  I^Dgdon,  a  merchant  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
derated  hu  fiirtane  to  the  raising  of  troops  and  supplies  for  GenemI  Staik, 
ahoukl  always  be  remembered   in  connection  with  the   battle  of  Ben- 


That  military  pride,  which  is  the  soul  of  an  army,  was  nurtured  by  ths 
captared  aitiUcry,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  In  proportion  to  the 
davataoa  of  the  Americans,  wta  the  depression  of  their  adversariea.  Ac- 
caafaancd  to  success,  as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, tfaey  fehocusual  mortification  from  (hia  unexpected  check.  Tboagh 
k  £d  Dot  diminish  their  courage,  it  abated  their  omfidenca.  It  is  not  easy 
to  — tmnMm  lU  the  disBstious  consequences  which  resulted  to  tba  royal 
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anny,  from  the  failure  of  their  expedition  to  Bennington.  These  were 
extensive,  that  their  loss  of  men  was  the  least  considerable.  It  deranged 
every  plan  for  pushing  the  advantages  which  had  been  previously  obtained. 
Among  other  embarrassments,  it  reduced  Greneral  Burgoyne  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  halting  till  he  brought  forward  supplies  from  Fort  George,  or  of 
advancing  without  them  at  the  risk  of  being  starved.  The  former  being 
adopted,  the  royal  army  was  detained  from  August  16th  to  September  Idth. 
This  unavoidable  delay  gave  time  and  opportunity  for  the  Americans  to 
collect  in  great  numbers. 

The  defeat  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Baum  was  the  first  event  which  for  a 
long  time  had  taken  place  in  favour  of  the  American  northern  army.  From 
December  1775,  it  had  experienced  one  misfortqne  treading  on  the  heela 
of  another,  and  defeat  succeeding  defeat.  Every  movement  had  been 
either  retreating  or  evacuating.  The  subsequent  transactions  present  a 
remarkable  contrast.  Fortune,  which  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bennington 
had  not  for  a  moment  quitted  the  British  standard,  seemed,  after  that  event, 
as  if  she  had  totally  deserted  it,  and  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  the  Americans  had  fallen  back 
from  one  pkce  to  another,  til]  they  at  last  fixed  at  Yanshaick's  Island. 
Soon  after  this  retreating  system  was  adopted,  Congress  lecalied  their 
general  officers,  and  put  General  Gates  at  the  head  of  Uieir  northern  army. 
His  arrival  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
militia,  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at  Bennington,  collected  in  great 
jiumbers  to  his  standard.  They  soon  began  to  be  animated  with  a  hope 
of  capturing  the  whole  British  army.  A  spirit  of  adventure  burst  forth  in 
many  different  points  of  direction.  While  Greneral  Burgoyne  was  urging 
his  preparations  for  advancing  towards  Albany,  an  eMerprise  was  undei^ 
taken  by  Greneral  Lincoln  to  recover  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  posts,  in 
the  rear  of  the  royal  army.  He  detached  Colonel  Brown  with  five  hun- 
dred men  to  the  landing  at  Lake  George.  The  colonel  conducted  his 
operations  with  so  much  address,  that  he  surprised  all  the  outposts  between 
the  landing  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Greorge,  and  the  body  of  the  fortress 
at  Ticonderoga.  He  also  took  JVfount  Defiance  and  Mount  Hope,  the 
French  lines,  and  a  block-house,  two  hundred  batteaux,  several  gun-boalSt 
and  an  armed  sloop,  together  with  two  hundred  and  ninety  prisoners^  and 
at  the  same  time  released  one  hundred  Americans.  His  own  loss  was 
trifling.  Colonel  Brown  and  Colonel  Johnson,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
detached  with  five  hundred  men,  to  attempt  Mount  Independencey  on  exa- 
mination, found  that  the  reduction  of  either  that  post  or  of  Ticonderoga, 
was  beyond  their  ability.  When  the  necessary  stores  for  thirty  days*  sub* 
sistence  were  brought  forward  from  Lake  George,  Greneral  Burgoyne  gave 
op  all  communication  with  the  magazines  in  his  rear,  and  crossed  Hadna 
river,  Sept.  18  and  14.    This  movement  was  the  subject  of  much  diaeot* 
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■ioB.  Socne  charged  it  on  the  impeluosiiy  of  the  general,  and  alleged  that 
it  wu  premature  before'  he  was  sure  of  aid  from  the  royal  forces  posted  in 
New  York  ;  but  he  pleaded  the  peremptory  orders  of  hia  superiors.  The 
npid  advance  of  Burgoync,  and  especially  his  passage  of  the  North  River, 
added  macii  to  (he  impracticability  of  his  future  retreat,  and,  in  canjunction 
with  sabaequent  events,  made  the  total  ruin  of  his  army  in  a  great  degree 
anavoidaUe. 

General  Burgoyne,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  advanced  along  its  sida, 
and  m  foar  days  encamped  on  the  heights  about  two  miles  from  Oenenl 
Gates's  camp,  which  was  three  miles  above  Stillwater.  The  AinericaDi, 
dated  with  their  success  ai  Bennington  and  Fort  Schuyler,  thought  no 
more  of  retreating,  but  came  out  to  meet  the  advancing  British,  and 
engaged  them  with  firmness  and  resolution.  The  attack  began  a  littlt 
More  mid'day,  [Sept.  10,]  between  the  scouting  parties  of  the  two  armiea. 
Hie  commanders  on  both  sides  supported  and  reinforced  their  respectirs 
futies.  The  conflict,  though  severe,  was  only  partial  for  an  hour  uda 
Uf^  but  after  a  short  pause  it  became  general,  and  contiaoed  Sat 
hoan,  witboat  any  intennisaion.    A  constant  bUue  of  fin  mt  ] 
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and  both  armies  seemed  to  be  determined  on  death  or  Tictorj.  Tlit 
Americana  and  British  alternately  drove,  and  were  driven,  by  each  other. 
Men,  and  particularly  officers,  dropped  every  moment  and  on  every  side. 
Several  of  the  Americans  placed  themselves  in  high  treeiy  and  as  often  aa 
they  could  distinguish  an  officer^s  uniform,  took  him  off  by  deliberately 
aiming  at  his  person.  Few  actions  have  been  characterized  by  more  obsti* 
nacy  in  attack  or  defence.  The  British  repeatedly  tried  their  bay0iiels» 
but  without  their  usual  success  in  the  use  of  that  weapon.  At  length 
nig^t  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  British  lost  npwaids  of  five 
hundred  men,  including  their  killed,  wounded,  and  priaoneit.  The 
Americans,  inclusive  of  the  missing,  lost  three  hundred  and  ninelegn. 
Thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  British  matrosses  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  sixty-second  British  regiment,  which  was  &ye  hundred  strong  wboB  h 
left  Canada,  was  reduced  to  sixty  men  and  four  or  five  officers.  This  haid- 
fought  battle  decided  nothing,  and  little  else  than  honour  was  gained  by 
either  aimy»  but  nevertheless  it  was  followed  by  important  eonaeqiiencaa. 
Of  these,  one  was  the  diminution  of  the  xeal  and  alacrity  of  the  Indiana  in 
the  British  army.  The  dangerous  service  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  by  no  means  suited  to  their  habits  of  war:  They  wer^  disappointed 
of  the  plunder  they  expected,  and  saw  nothing  before  them  bot  lu^dshipa 
and  danger.  Fidelity  'and  honour  were  too  feeble  motives  in  the  minds  of 
savages  to  retain  them  in  such  an  unproductive  service.  By  deserting  in 
the  season  when  their  aid  would  have  been  ihost  useful,  they  furnished  a 
second  instance  of  the  impolicy  of  depending  upon  them.  Very  little  mors 
perseverance  was  exhibited  by  the  Canadians  and  other  British  provincials. 
They  also  abandoned  the  British  standard  when  they  found  that,  instend 
of  a  flying  and  dispirited  enemy,  they  had  a  numerous  and  resolute  ftras 
opposed  to  them.  These  desertions  were  not  the  only  disappointments 
which  General  Burgoyne  experienced.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
expedition,  he  had  promised  himself  a  strong  reinforcement  from  tJuit  pait 
of  the  British  army  which  was  stationed  at  New  York.  He  depended  on 
its  being  able  to  force  its  way  to  Albany,  and  to  join  him  there,  or  in  iibtb 
vicinity.  This  co-operetion,  though  attempted,  foiled  in  the  exeeQtion» 
while  the  expectation  of  it  contributed  to  involve  him  in  some  difficnities»lD 
which  he  would  not  have  otherwise  been  exposed. 

Qeneral  Burgoyne  received  intelligence  in  a  cipher,  [Sept  21«]  that  Ba 
Henry  Clinton,  who  then  commanded  in  New  York,  intended  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  attacking  the  fortresses  which  the  American 
had  erected  on  Hudson  river,  to  obstruct  the  intercourse  between  N«w 
York  and  Albany.  In  answer  to  this  communication,  he  despatched  to  Sir 
Henry  CUnton  some  trusty  persons  with  a  full  account  of  his  situation,  and 
with  instructions  to  press  the  immediate  execution  of  the  proposed 
ration,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  was  enabled  in  point  of  provisional 
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in  his  reaolatioQ  to  hold  his  present  position  tiil  the  19th  of  Odbbsi; 
m  tbd  hopes  of  layorable  events.  The  reasonable  expectation  of  a  diTesrioli 
fipooi  New  York,  founded  on  this  intelligence,  made  it  disgraceful  to  rednaft, 
wmi  Ml  the  same  time  improper  to  urge  offensive  operations.  In  this  potture 
of  aAirs*  a  dekj  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  expectation  of  the  promised 
ethoperatioQ  from  New  York,  became  necessary.  In  the  mean  time  the 
pniTisioiis  of  the  royal  army  were  lessening,  and  the  animation  and  num^ 
hecB  of  the  American  army  increasing.  The  New  England  people  were 
Mly  sensible  that  their  all  was  at  stake,  and  at  the  same  time  sanguine,  that, 
hj  Tigorous  exertions,  Burgoyne  would  be  so  entangled  that  his  surrender 
would  be  unavoidable.  Every  moment  made  the  situation  of  the  British 
timy  more  critical.  From  the  uncertainty  of  receiving  farther  supplies, 
Opnetal  Burgoyne  lessened  the  soldiers'  provisions.  [Oct.  1.]  The  ISdi 
of  October,  the  term  till  which  the  royal  army  had  agreed  to  wait  for  aid 
fiom  New  York,  was  fast  approaching,  and  no  intelligence  of  the  expected 
co-operation  had  arrived.  In  this  alarming  situation  it  was  thought  proper 
Is  BMike  a  movement  to  the  left  of  the  Americans.  The  body  of  troops 
•npkyed  for  this  purpose  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men,  and 
was  commanded  by  Grenerals  Burgoyne,  Philips,  Reidesel,  and  Fraser. 
Am  they  advanced,  they  were  checked  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack ; 
hat  Major  Ackknd,  at  the  head  of  the  British  grenadiers,  sustained  it 
irith  great  firmness.  The  Americans  extended  their  attack  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  German  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers, 
•ad  they  siso  marched  a  krge  body  round  their  fiank,  in  order  to  cut  (£[ 
their  retreat.  To  oppose  this  bold  enterprise,  the  British  light  infantry, 
with  a  part  of  the  24th  regiment,  were  directed  to  form  a  second  line,  and 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  the  camp.  In  the  mean  time  the 
AflDefkans  pushed  forward  a  fresh  and  strong  reinforcement,  to  renew  the 
action  on  Burgoyne's  left.  That  part  of  his  army  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
bot  the  light  infantry  and  24th  regiment,  by  a  quick  movement,  came  to  its 
Baccoar»  and  saved  it  from  total  ruin.  The  British  lines  being  exposed  to 
great  danger,  the  troops  which  were  nearest  to  them  returned  for  their  de- 
fenoB,  General  Arnold,  with  a  brigade  of  continental  troops,  pushed  for 
the  works  possessed  by  Lord  Balcarras,  at  the  Jiead  of  the  British  hght 
infimtiy;  bat  the  brigade  having  an  abattis  to  cross,  and  many  other  olh 
atmctioDS  to  surmount,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Arnold  lefl  this  brigadu, 
and  came  to  Jackson*s  regiment,  which  he  ordered  instantly  to  adTanoa, 
and  attack  the  lines  and  redoubt  in  their  front,  which  were  defended  by 
LientenantFColonei  Breyman,  at  the  head  of  the  German  grenadiers.  The 
ilanta  pushed  on  with  rapidity,  and  carried  the  works.  Arnold 
of  the  first  who  entered  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman 
killod.  The  troops  commanded  by  him  retired  firing.  They  gained  their 
abost  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  their  works,  but  on  finding  thailh* 
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anaalt  was  general,  they  gave  one  fire,  after  which  some  retreated  to  the 
Britiah  camp,  bat  others  threw  down  their  arms.  The  night  pnt  an  end 
to  the  action. 

This  day  was  fatal  to  many  brave  men.  The  British  officers  suffered 
more  than  their  common  proportion.  Among  their  slain  Gkneral  Frazer, 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  merit,  was  the  subject  of  particular  regret. 
Sir  James  Clark,  Burgoyne's  aid-de-camp,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
general  himself  had  a  narrow  escape;  a  shot  passed  through  his  hat*  and 
another  through  his  waistcoat.  Majors  Williams  and  Ackland  were  taken, 
and  the  latter  was  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  incomidor- 
able,  but  Greneral  Arnold,  to  whose  impetuosity  they  were  much  indebted 
for  the  success  of  the  day,  was  among  their  wounded.  They  took  moio 
than  two  hundred  prisoners,  besides  nine  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  the 
encampment  of  a  Grerman  brigade,  with  all  their  equipage. 

The  royal  troops  were  under  arms  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  in  expecta- 
tion of  another  action,  but  nothing  more  than  skirmishes  took  place.  At 
this  time,  General  Lincoln,  when  reconnoitering,  received  a  dangevons 
wound:  an  event  which  was  greatly  regretted,  as  he  possessed  much  of 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  American  army. 

The  position  of  the  British  army,  after  the  action  of  the  7th,  was  ao 
dangerous,  that  an  immediate  and  total  change  became  necessary.  This 
hazardous  measure  was  executed  without  loss  or  disorder.  The  Britiah 
camp,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  removed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night.  The  American  general  now  saw  a  fair  prospect  of  overcoming  the 
army  opposed  to  him,  without  exposing  his  own  to  the  danger  of  another 
battle.  His  measures  were  therefore  principally  calculated  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  and  prevent  their  receiving  any  further  supplies. 

While  Greneral  Burgoyne  was  pushing  on  towards  Albany,  an  nnrae- 
cessful  attempt  to  relieve  him  was  made  by  the  British  commander  in  New 
York.  For  this  purpose.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  conducted  an  expedition  up 
Hudson  river.  This  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  waa 
accompanied  by  a  suitable  naval  force.  After  making  many  feints,  ha 
landed  at  Stoney  Point,  and  marched  over  the  mountains  to  Fort  Mont* 
gomery,  and  attacked  the  dififerent  redoubts.  The  garrison,  commanded 
by  Governor  Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelb'gent  officer,  made  a  gallant  resiat- 
ance.  But  as  the  post  had  been  designed  principally  to  prevent  the  pass 
ing  of  ships,  the  ^orks  on  the  land  side  were  incomplete  and  untenaUe. 
When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  British  entered  the  fort  with  fixed  hay* 
onets.  The  loss  on  neither  side  was  great.  Governor  Clinton,  General 
James  Clinton,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  men,  effected  their  eacqpa 
under  cover  of  the  thick  smoke  and  darkness  that  suddenly  prevailed. 

The  reduction  of  this  post  furnished  the  British  with  an  opportunity  be 
opening  a  passage  up  the  North  River,  but  instead  of  pushing  fbnmd  li 
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BuTgoyne*g  encampment,  or  even  to  Albany,  they  spent  several  days  in 
layings  waste  the  adjacent  country.     The  Americans  destroyed  Fort  Con- 
•diuticni,  and  «lso  set  fire  to  two  new  frigates,  and  some  other  vessels. 
Oeoenl  Tryon  at  the  same  time  destroyed  n  settlement  called  Contiaeatal 
Tillage,  which  contained  barracha  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  many 
■lotea.    Sir  James  Wallace  with  a  flying  squadron  of  light  frigates,  and 
Qenenl  Vaugfaon  vrith  a  detachment  of  land  forces,  continued  on  and  near 
the  river  for  several  days,  desolating  the  country  near  its  margiii>   Qwaond 
Vanghan  to  completely  burned  .^sopus,  a  fine  flourishing  Tillage,  that  « 
aingle  house  was  not  leA  standing,  though  on  his  approach  the  Amoricuu 
had  left  (he  town  without  making  any  resistance.  [Oct.  IS.^  Chnri^wonU 
lead  ns  to  snppoee  that  these  devastations  were  designed  to  answer  milhai 
paipoeea.    Their  authors  might  have  hoped  to  divert  the  atteDtion 
General  Gales,  and  thus  indirectly  relieve  General  Burgoyne,  but  if 
ma  iDlended  the  artifice  did  not  take  eflect.    The  preserratioa  of  pnipi 
waswith.lheAmericans  only  a  secondary  object.   Thecapttiringof  Bai;p 
pmniaed  soeh  important  consequences,  that  they  would  not  mflar  MT 
eoMidsralion  to  interfere  with  it.     Genenl  Gates  did  nat  m 
■owmeDt  that  lessened  the  probability  of  efiecdng  his  pi 
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wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  Yaughan,  part  of  which  was  in  the  follow^ 
mg  terms :  "Is  it  thus  your  king's  generals  think  to  make  coQTerts  to  tbm 
royal  cause  T  It  is  no  less  surprising  than  true,  that  the  measures  they 
adopt  to  serre  their  master  have  a  quite  contrary  effect.  Their  cmehy 
establishes  the  glorious  act  of  independence  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people."  Whether  policy  or  revenge  led  to  thii 
tation  of  property  is  uncertain,  but  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  il 
far  from  being  the  most  effectual  method  of  relieving  Burgoyne. 

The  passage  of  the  North  River  was  made  so  practicable  by  the  mi 
tages  gained  on  the  6th  of  October,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  hiswhde 
force,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men,  might  not  only  have  leeched 
Albany,  but  General  Gates's  encampment,  before  the  12th,  the  day  till  nAick 
Burgoyne  had  agreed  to  wait  for  aid  from  New  York.  While  the  Britiak 
were  doing  mischief  to  individuals  without  serving  the  cause  of  their  loyal 
master,  it  seems  as  though  they  might,  by  pushing,  forward  about  one  hun* 
died  and  thirty-six  miles  in  six  days,  have  brought  Gates's  army  between 
two  fires,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Burgojrne's  necessity  compelled 
his  submission  to  articles  of  capitulation.  Why  they  neglected  thie  oppei^ 
tunity  of  relieving  their  sufiering  brethren,  about  thirtywrix  miles  to  the 
-northward  of  Albany,  when  they  were  only  about  one  hundred  miles  below 
it,  has  never  yet  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 

Gates  posted  fourteen  hundred  men  on  the  heights  opposite  the  fords  of 
Saratoga,  and  two  thousand  more  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  fifteen  hundred  at  a  ford  higher  up.  Burgoyne  receiving 
intelligence  of  these  movements,  concluded  from  them,  especially  firom  tiii 
last,  that  Gates  meant  to  turn  his  right.  This,  if  efllected,  would  hiife 
entirely  enclosed  him.  To  avoid  being  hemmed  in,  he  resolved  (m  an  im* 
mediate  retreat  to  Saratoga.  His  hospital,  with  the  sick  and  womidedf 
were  necessarily  left  behind,  but  they  were  recommended  to  the  hnmaBity 
of  Greneral  Gates,  and  received  from  him  every  indulgence  their  situalkm 
required.  When  General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Saratoga,  he  found  that  dM 
Americans  had  posted  a  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  heights,  to  im* 
pede  his  passage  at  that  ford.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  relreet  to 
Lake  George,  General  Burgoyne  ordered  a  detachment  of  artificers,  with  • 
strong  escort  of  British  and  provincials,  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open  the 
road  leading  thither.  Part  of  the  escort  was  withdrawn  on  other  dotyyHid 
the  remainder,  on  a  slight  attack  of  an  inconsiderable  party  of  Ameiicaii% 
ran  away.  The  workmen,  thus  left  without  support,  were  unable  to  eftd 
the  business  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  The  only  practicable  leule  of 
retreat,  which  now  remained,  was  by  a  night  march  to  Fort  Edward.  B^ 
fore  this  attempt  could  be  made,  scouts  returned  with  intelligence  thai  the 
Americans  were  intrenched  to  those  fords  on  the  Hudson  river  over 
which  it  was  proposed  to  pass,  and  that  they  were  abo  in  force  om  die 
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tifjk  gnmnd  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George.  They  had  at  the 
■■B0  tune  parties  down  the  whole  shore  and  posts*  so  near  as  to  obsenre 
emy  modon  of  the  royal  army.  Their  position  extended  nearly  round  the 
BritiBh,  and  was  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  a  great  measure  secured 
ftom  attacks.  The  royal  army  could  not  stand  its  ground  where  it  was* 
fiwn  the  want  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  nor  could  it 
advance  towards  Albany,  without  attacking  a  force  greatly  superior  in 
number ;  nor  could  it  retreat  without  making  good  its  way  over  a  rirer  in 
free  of  a  strong  puty  advantageously  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  In  case 
of  either  attemptt  the  Americans  were  so  near  as  to  discover  every  move- 
ment, and  by  means  of  their  bridge  could  bring  their  whole  force  to 
epento* 

Traly  distressing  was  the  condition  of  the  royal  army.  Abandoned  in 
the  moot  critical  moment  by  their  Indian  allies— unsupported  by  their 
biethren  in  New  York— weakened  by  the  timidity  and  desertion  of  the 
Omadiana— ^om  down  by  a  series  of  incessant  efibrts,  and  greatly  xe- 
daeed  in  their  numbers  by  repeated  battles,  they  were  invested  by  an  army 
nearly  three  times  their  numbj^r,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat,  or  (^  re- 
lleniahing  their  exhausted  stock  of  provisions.  A  continual  cannonade 
pervaded  their  camp,  and  rifle  and  grape-shot  fell  in  many  parts  of  their 
Knee.     They  nevertheless  retained  a  great  share  of  fortitude. 

In  the  mean  time  the  American  army  was  houriy  increasing.  Yolun* 
toefi  came  in  from  all  quarters,  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying 
or  capturing  those  whom- they  considered  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies. 
Tlie  18th  of  October  at  length  arrivcfd.  The  day  was  spent  in  anxious 
expectation  of  its  producing  something  of  consequence.  But  as  no  pros- 
pect of  assistance  appeared,  and  their  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  the 
lu»pe  of  receiving  any  in  due  time  for  their  relief  could  not  reasonably  be 
iaxtlier  indulged.  General  Burgoyne  thought  proper,  in  the  evening,  to 
take  an  account  of  the  provisions  left.  It  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  a  ilcanty  subsistence  for  three  days.  In  .this 
slate  of  distress,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  made  so  general, 
as  to  comprehend  both  the  field-oflicers  and  the  captains.  Their  unanimous 
opinion  was,  that  their  present  situation  justified  a  capitulation  on  honour- 
able tenna.  A  messenger  was  therefore  despatched  to  begin  this  business. 
GenemI  Gates  in  the  first  instance  demanded,  that  the  royal  array  should 
sanreoder  pris(mers  of  war.  He  also  proposed  that  the  British  should 
graond  their  arms.  But  General  Burgoyne  replied,  "  This  article  is  inad* 
Piissible  in  every  extremity  ; — sooner  than  this  army  will  consent  to  ground 
dttir  arma  in  their  encampment,  they  will  rush  on  the  enemy,  determined 
to  take  no  quarter."  After  various  messages,  a  convention  was  settled,  by 
winch  it  was  substantially  stipulated  as  follows :  The  troops  under  General 
Batgoyne,  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  the 
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■TtiUeiy  of  tfas  intrenchments  to  the  verge  of  the  liveT,  where  the  urns 
nnd  aitilleTy  are  to  be  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  commuMl 
from  their  own  officers.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  annj  onder 
Lieutenant-general  Bur^yne  to  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  serr* 
ing  again  in  North  America  during  the  present  contest,  and  the  port  ol 
Bost<m  to  be  assigned  for  the  entry  of  the  transports  to  receive  the  troops 
whenever  Qeneial  Howe  shall  so  order.  The  array  under  Lieuteoant- 
g^eneral  Bargoyne  to  march  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  easiest  routc,and 
to  be  quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possible,  to  Boston.  Hu 
troops  to  be  provided  with  provision  by  General  Gates's  orders,  at  the  same 
rate  of  rations  as  the  troops  of  his  own  army.  All  officers  to  retain  their 
carriages,  bat-horses,  and  no  baggage  to  be  molested  or  searched.  The 
officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  be  separated  frcn 
their  men.  The  officers  to  be  quartered  according  to  their  rank.  All 
corps  whatever  of  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne's  army  to  be  indaded  in 
the  above  articles.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
establishment,  and  other  followers  of  the  army,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Canadai— to  be  conducted  to  the  first  British  post  on  Lake  Oeorge,  and 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  as  the  other  troops,  and  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  cmiesl.  Passports  to  b* 
gimaled  to  three  officers,  to  cany  daspaiehes  to  Sir  WiUism  How«,  BirOay 
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CSazIeton,  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  officers  to  be  admitted  on  their  imroIe« 
and  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side  arms.  Such  were  the  embanaai* 
mants  of  the  royal  army,  incapable  of  subsisting  where  it  was»  or  of  mak* 
ing  its  way  to  a  better  situation,  that  these  terms  were  rather  more  favoor- 
aUe  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not 
have  been  prudent  for  the  American  general  at  the  head  of  his  army> 
which,  though  numerous,  consisted  mostly  of  militia  or  new  levies,  to 
hare  provoked  the  despair  of  even  an  inferior  number  of  brave,  disciplined, 
rpgular  troops.  Grenerai  Gates  rightly  judged  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
b|B  advantages  was  to  use  them  with  moderation.  Soon  after  the  conven- 
tion was  signed,  the  Americans  marched  into  their  lines,  and  were  kept 
there  till  the  royal  army  had  deposited  their  arms  at  the  place  appointed. 
The  delicacy  with  which  this  business  was  conducted,  reflected  the  highest 
hoDoar  on  the  American  general.  Nor  did  the  politeness  of  Gates  end 
here.  Every  circumstance  was  withheld,  that  could  constitute  a  triumph 
in  the  American  army.  The  captive  general  was  received  by  his  conqueror 
with  respect  and  kindness.  A  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  both 
■nnies  met  at  Grenerai  Gates's  quarters,  and  for  a  while  seemed  to  forget  in 
social  and  convivial  pleasures  that  they  had  been  enemies.  The  conduct 
of  (General  Burgoyne  in  this  interview  with  (General  Gates  was  truly  dig* 
nified,  and  the  historian  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  magnani* 
mity  of  the  victorious,  or  the  fortitude  of  the  vanquished  general. 

The  British  troops  partook  liberally  of  the  plenty  that  reigned  in  the 
American  army.  It  was  the  more  acceptable  to  them,  as  they  were  desti- 
tute of  bread. and  flour,  and  had  only  as  much  meat  left  as  was  sufficient 
for  a  day*<«  subsistence. 

By  the  convention  which  has  been  mentioned,  five  thousand  seven  hnn- 
dred  and  ninety  men  were  surrendered  prisoners.  The  sick  and  wounded 
left  in  camp,  when  the  British  retreated  to  Saratoga »  together  with  the 
numbers  of  the  British,  German,  and  Canadian  troops,  who  were  killed, 
woonded,  or  taken,  and  who  had  deserted  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition, were  reckoned  to  be  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine^ 
The  whcle  tojsI  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  probably  about  ten  thou- 
and.  The  stores  which  the  Americans  acquired  were  considerable.  The 
captured  artillery  consisted  of  thirty-five  brass  field-pieces.  There  were 
also  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  and  a  variety  of 
other  nsefoi  and  much-wanted  articles,  which  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
eootinentals  in  General  Gates's  army  were  nine  thousand  and  ninety-threey 
the  militia  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  but  of  the  former 
two  ifaooaand  one  hundred  and  three  were  sick  or  on  furlough,  and  five 
kiuidred  and  sixty-two  of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  situation.  The  nom- 
ber  of  the  militia  was  constantly  fluctuating. 

TIm  gonaial  exultation  of  the  Americans,  on  receiving  the  agreeable  j» 
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lelligence  of  the  conyentuai  of  Saratoga,  disanned  them  of  nniek  of  thefar 
leeentment.  The  bornings  and  devastations  which  had  taken  place  wevt 
sufficient  to  have  inflamed  their  minds,  but  private  feelings  wete  in  a  gnat 
measure  absorbed  by  a  consideration  of  the  many  advantages  which  the 
capture  of  so  large  an  army  proposed  to  the  new-formed  states. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  convention  was  signed,  General  Gates  moved 
forward  to  stop  the  devastations  of  the  British  on  the  North  River;  hot  on 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  Burgoyne,  Vaughan  and  Wallace  jetired  to  New 
York. 

About  the  same  time  the  British,  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear  of  die 
ro3rai  army,  destroyed  their  cannon,  and  abandoning  Ticonderoga,  xetreatad 
to  Canada.  The  whole  country,  after  experiencing  for  several  months  tiM 
confusions  of  war,  was  in  a  moment  restored  to  perfect  tranquillity. 

Great  was  the  grief  and  dejection  in  Britain,  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  hie  of  Burgoyne.  The  expedition  committed  to  him  had  been 
xmdertaken  with  the  most  confident  hopes  of  success.  The  quality  of  the 
troops  he  commanded  was  such,  that  from  their  bravery,  directed  by  his 
zeal,  talents  and  courage,  it  was  presumed  that  all  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  would  be  subdued  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The 
food  fortune  which  for  some  time  followed  him  justified  these  expecta- 
tioDs,  but  the  catastrophe  proved  the  folly  of  planning  distant  expeditienay 
and  of  projecting  remote  conquests. 

The  consequences  of  these  great  events  vibrated  round  the  wcnrld.  The 
capture  of  Burgoyne  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  Revolution  turned. 
While  it  encouraged  the  perseverance  of  the  American^  by  well-grounded 
hopes  of  final  success,  it  increased  the  embarrassments  cf  that  minialry 
which  had  so  inefiectually  laboured  to  compel  their  submission.  Opposi* 
tion  to  their  measures  gathered  new  strength,  and  formed  a  ntnmblmgw 
block  in  the  road  to  conquest.  This  prevented  Ghreat  Britain  from  acting 
with  that  collected  force  which  an  union  of  sentiments  and  eouncib  would 
have  enabled  her  to  do.  Hitherto  the  best  informed  Americans  had  doobli 
of  soccess  in  establishing  their  independence,  but  hencelbrwaid  their  laiH 
guage  was,  *'  That  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  their  present  stmggbf 
they  were  for  ever  lost  to  Great  Britain."  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The 
eclat  of  capturing  a  large  army  of  British  and  German  regular  troops  aoen 
procured  them  powerful  friends  in  Europe. 

Immediately  afler  the  surrender  of  the  troops  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Borgoyne,  they  were  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Ob  their 
arrival  they  were  quartered  in  the  barracks  on  Winter  and  Prospect  hSit. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  proper  resolutions  for  piocvi^ 
ing  suitable  accommodations  for  the  prisonen ;  but  from  the  general  unwil- 
lingness of  the  people  to  oblige  them,  and  frem  the  feebleness  of  thst 
•tttthezity^whick^the  republican  mien  had  «C  that  time  vwet  tb  pnpei^ 
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if  their  fellow-citizens,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  iramediatelj  for  ao 
luge  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers,  in  such  a  manner  as  their  conyeni- 
CDoe  required,  or  as  from  the  articles  of  convention  they  might  reasonaUj 
expect*  The  officers  remonstrated  to  General  Burgoyne,  that  six  or  seven 
of  them  were  crowded  together  in  one  room,  without  any  regard  to  their 
mpective  ranks,  in  violation  of  the  7th  article  of  the  convention.  Gene- 
nl  Burgoyne,  on  the  14th  of  November,  forwarded  this  account  to  General 
Gales,  and  added,  "the  public  hith  is  broken.'*  This  letter,  being  laid 
hefine  Congress,  gave  an  alarm.  It  corroborated  an  apprehension,  pre- 
fiomly  entertained,  that  the  captured  troops  on  their  embarkation  would 
make  a  junction  with  the  British  garrisons  in  America.  The  declaration 
of  the  genera],  that  "  the  public  faith  was  broken"  while  in  the  power  of 
Coogress,  was  considered  by  them  as  destroying  the  security  which  they 
befiire  had  in  his  personal  honour,  for  in  every  event  he  might  adduce  his 
pierioua  notice  to  justify  his  future  conduct.  They  therefore  resolved, 
''That  the  embarkation  of  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  be  postponed  till  a  distinct  and  explicit  ratification 
of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  be  properly  notified  by  the  court  of  Great  • 
Britain  to  Congress."  General  Burgoyne  explained  the  intention  and  con- 
atmction  of  the  passage  objected  to  in  his  letter,  and  pledged  himself,  that 
hia  officers  would  join  with  him  in  signing  any  instrument  that  might  be 
thought  necessary  for  confirming  the  convention,  but  Congress  would  not 
recede  from  their  resolution.  They  alleged,  that  it  had  been  oflen  asserted 
by  their  adversaries,  that  "  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  rebels,"  and  that 
therefore  they  would  be  deficient  in  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  con- 
atituenta,  if  they  did  not  require  an  authentic  ratification  of  the  convention 
by  national  authority,  before  they  parted  with  the  captured  troops.  They 
urged  farther,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  compact  broken  in  one  article, 
was  no  longer  binding  in  any  other.  They  made  a  distinction  between 
the  auapension  and  iVrogation  of  the  convention,  and  alleged  that  ground 
to  aoapect  an  intention  to. violate  it  was  a  justifying  reason  for  suspending 
ita  execution  on  their  part,  till  it  was  properly  ratified.  The  desired  rati- 
fication, if  Cheat  Britain  \vas  seriously  disposed  to  that  measure,  might 
hare  been  obtained  in  a  few  months,  and  Congress  uniformly  declared 
themselves  willing  to  carry  it  into  full  efiect,  as  soon  as  they  were  secured 
of  ita  observance  by  proper  authority  on  the  other  side. 

About  eight  months  after,  certain  royal  commissioners,  whose  official 
fimctioiia  ahidl  be  hereafter  explained,  made  a  requisition  respecting  these 
taoopa— Kjfiered  to  ratify  the  convention,  and  required  permission  for  their 
SHtbarkation.  On  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  they  had  no  authority  to  do 
apj  thing  in  the  mciior  which  would  be  obligatory  on  Great  Britain. 
Csogieai  therefore  r^i€lved,  "  that  no  ratification  of  the  convention,  which 
wmg  be  tandeiied  w  conaequence  of  powers  which  only  reach  that  caae  bj 
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construction  and  implicatioD,  or  which  may  subject  whaterer  is  transacted 
lelatire  to  iti  lothe  future  appiobation  or  disapprobation  of  tlie  parliunent 
of  Great  Britain,  can  be  accepted  by  Congreaa." 

Till  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  the  powen  of  Europe  were  only  apectaton 
of  th«  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  late  coloniea,  hut  soon  after  that 
event  they  were  drawn  in  to  be  parties.  In  every  period  of  the  contTo- 
Teray,  the  claims  of  the  Americana  wen  patronised  by  sundry  respectahle 
foreigners.  The  letters',  addresses,  and  other  pubhc  acts  of  Congress,  wars 
admired  by  many  who  bad  no  personal  interest  in  the  contest.  Liberty  is 
BO  evidently  the  undoubted  right  of  mankind,  that  even  they  who  nerer 
possessed  it  feel  the  propriety  of  contending  for  it,  and  whenerer  a  peopla 
take  up  arms  either  to  defend  or  to  recover  it,  they  are  sure  of  meeting 
with  encouragement  or  good  wishes  from  the  friends  of  humanity  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  and  the  sahs^ 
quent  campaigns,  was  Baron  Frederick  William  Stenhen,  a  Pruadan 
officer,  who  aerved  many  years  in  the  armiea  of  the  great  Roderick,  was 
one  of  his  aids,  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  arrived  in 
New  Hampshire  from  Marseilles  in  November,  1777,  with  strong  recom* 
mendatioDS  to  Congress.  He  claimed  no  rank,  and  only  requested  pe^ 
mission  to  render  as  a  volunteer  what  services  he  could  to  the  AiceriCBii 
army.    He  was  sooa  apptnnted  to  the  office  of  inspector-gaoeral,  aad  i» 
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i  a  auiTonn  system  of  manceurri?s  ;  and  by  his  skill  and  poTM- 
TCtiog  indoetty,  efiected,  during  the  coDiinuancc  of  the  tn.H)ps  at  Valloy 
Page,  ft  most  important  improvement  in  all  ranks  [>f  tho  army.  He  was 
K  Tdunteer  in  the  action  of  Monmoutbt  and  commanded  in  the  lit^nchcs  of 
Yflcktown  on  the  day  which  concluded  the  struggle  with  Qroat  Uriiain. 

Dtuingf  hia  command)  Lord  Comnrallia  made  his  overture  for  capilula" 
tioB.  The  pTopoeols  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  colnltlalldo^in- 
^et,  and  the  negotiation  progressed. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafoyctte,  whose  turn  it  was  next  to  mount  guard  in  the 
tnnehea,  marched  to  relieve  the  boron,  who,  to  hia  asLoiiiGliment,  nfuacd 
to  1*0  ralieved.  He  informed  Oencrol  dc  LafayclLo  that  lliu  custom  of  tliu 
Gmopeui  war  was  in  his  favour ;  and  that  it  was  a  point  iif  honour  which 
ha  eoold  neither  give  up  for  himself  nor  deprive  bis  troops  ofj  that  the 
(A>  to  capitulate  had  been  made  during  his  guard,  and  ihut  in  tho  trenches 
ha  wiinld  remain  until  the  capitulation  was  signed  or  hostllilios  communced. 
^10  marquis  immediately  galloped  to  headKjuarters  :  General  Wasliin[>tun 
deeided  in  bvour  of  the  baron,  to  the  joy  of  the  one,  and  to  the  murtincation 
of  the  other  of  those  brave  and  valualjle  men.  The  baron  runiainud  till 
the  bmrinesa  was  finished.  After  the  peace,  the  baron  retired  to  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  stale  of  New  Jersey  had  given  him  a 
■nail  improved  larm;  and  the  state  of  New  York  gave  him  a  tract  of  lix- 
teen  tbonsand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

The  huon  died  at  Steubenville,  New  York,  November  24,  I7M,  aged 
nty-oiie  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  virtuoiii 
dtizea;  of  extensive  knowledge  and  sound  judgment. 
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N  the  8d  or  December  the  oewa  urived  in  Ijcndoo  of 
Burgoyne's  anrrender  at  SaraU^a,  and  waa  whispered 
k  about  town,  though  without  any  paiticulais.  This,  it 
E  was  concluded,  must  drive  ministers  from  their  posts, 
\  and  make  room  for  those  who  had  been  so  long  and  so 
loudly  struggUng  for  them.  Aecordingly,  in  the  after- 
noon,  Colonel  Barrd  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  severe  and  solemn  coontenance,  but  hardly,  as  we  believe,  with  sadneai 
of  heart,  and  asked  Lord  George  Oermaine  what  news  he  had  received  bj 
his  last  expresses  from  Quebec ;  and  called  upon  him  to  tell  bim,  upon  his 
word  of  honour,  what  had  become  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  brave 
army.  The  haughty  secretary  was  constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  unhappy  intelligence ;  adding,  however,  that  it  was  not  official, 
and  had  not  yet  been  authenticated.  It  had  been  brought,  he  said,  by  ex- 
press from  ftuebec,  where  it  had  been  received  from  Ticonderoga,  to  which 
place  it  had  been  carried  by  the  reports  of  deserters.  It  was,  he  observed, 
a  most  unfortunate  afihir,  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
suspend  their  judgment ;  declaring,  in  a  cold,  self-satisfied  tone,  that,  if  he 
bad  been  in  fanlt  m  planning  the  expedition,  he  was  there  to  answer  tot 
it.  Barr£,  who  well  knew  the  part  that  the  hero  of  Hinden  had  taken  in 
framing  the  scheme,  said  that  the  man  who  planned  so  lash  aod  incoherenl 
an  expedition  was  alone  to  blame.  Charles  Fox,  Bnrke,  and  others  conti- 
nued the  attack,  and  revelled  in  descriptions  of  the  loss  and  disgrac*  W6 
had  sustained.  The  solicitor-general,  Wedderburn,  came  to  the  lescue  of 
his  official  superiors :  he  represented  that  the  greatness  of  the  national 
character  particularly  showed  itself  in  rising  above  a  temporary  misfoitona; 
that  victory  had  often  followed  defieat ;  that  this  was  'not  the  first  time  * 
in 
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imj  bad  been  reduced  to  such  hard  exlremJties ;  that,  during  the 
f  ibeiuccessioD,  General  Stanhope  had  been  ccoDpelled  to  surrender 
If  ud  hia  whole  army  prisoners  of  war  in  Spain ;  and  that  the  dis- 
oalf  serred  to  raise  an  enthusiastic  ardour  which  soon  efibced  the 
>  ud  achieved  glorious  successes.  Lord  North  brought  back  the 
intf  the  House  to  the  business  of  the  day,  which  was,  to  Tote  aup- 
(berring  that  these  were  indispensable,  whether  we  were  to  look 
Ke  or  to  the  prolongation  of  war.  On  the  nest  day— the  4lh  of 
iber^-die  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Mer,  and  hord  Shelbume,  met  and  agreed  that  a  motion  should  b« 
ia  the  Upper  House  for  the  production  of  Burgoyne's  instmcdons ; 
tj  hoped  that  Chatham's  health  would  enable  him  to  come  to  London 
moiTow  to  make  it.  The  Duke  of  Grailon  and  several  other  oppo- 
loida  were  out  of  town  before  the  sad  news  arrived.  On  the  6th. 
m  was   in  his  place  to  make  the  motion.     He  began  a  long  and 
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powerful  harangue  by  criticising  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  which,  he  said,  contained  an  unfaithful,  delusive  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  afiairs.  *  Not  one  noble  lord  in  administration  would  dare 
arise  and  contradict  him.  That  royal  speech  had  a  specious  outside— -wa^ 
full  of  hopes ;  yet  every  thing  within  and  without,  foreign  and  domestic, 
was  full  of  danger,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  melancholy  forebod- 
ings. It  was  customary,  he  said,  to  ofier  an  address  of  condolence  to  hia 
majesty  upon  any  public  misfortune,  as  well  as  one  of  congratulation  on 
any  public  success.  There  never  was  a  time  when  condolence  was  more 
seasonable  or  necessary  than  at  present.  If  what  had  been  acknowledged 
in  the  other  House  were  true,  he  was  astonished  that  some  public  notice 
had  not  been  taken  of  the  sad,  the  melancholy  disaster  !  He  then  lamented 
the  fate  of  Burgoyne  in  pathetic  terms ;  and  said  that  that,  gentleman's 
character,  the  glory  of  British  arms,  and  the  dearest  interests  of  this  undone, 
disgraced, country,  had  been  all  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance,  temerity,  and 
incapacity  of  ministers.  He  said  that  Burgoyne  might  ot  might  not  be  an 
able  officer  ;  but,  by  every  thing  he  could  learn,  his  fate  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  his  merit :  he  might  have  received  orders  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  execute.  ^  He  had  denounced  ministers  already ;  but,  now,  he  said  that 
he  would  not  condemn  them  without  evidence : — they  might  possibly  have 
instructed  Burgoyne  wisely ;  Burgoyne  might  have  executed  his  instruc- 
tions faithfully  and  judiciously,  and  yet  he  might  have  miscarried.  There 
were  many  events  which  no  human  foresight  could  provide  against ;  and 
it  was  on  that  ground  he  meant  to. frame  his  motion.  The  fact  wasltc- 
knowledged — the  general  had  miscarried :  it  might  not  have  been  his  fault 
—it  might  not  have  been  the  fault  of  his  employers  or  instructors.  To 
know  where  the  fault  lay,  he  was  desirous  of  having  the  orders  given  to 
General  Burgoyne  laid  before  the  House.  He  added,  that  enough  of  the 
plan  had,  however,  transpired  to  justify  him  in  affirming  that  the  measures 
for  that  campaign  were  founded  in  weakness,  barbarity,  and  inhumanity. 
Savages  had  been  employed  to  carry  ruin  and  devastation  among  our  sub- 
jects in  America  :  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious  of  the  human  species  !  He  then 
turned  from  the  field  of  war  to  the  court,  and  laid  there  the  blame  of  all  the 
evils  that  had  happened.  *'  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,"  said  he,  *'  the 
system  has' been  introduced  at  St.  James's  of  breaking  all  connection,  of 
extinguishing  all  principle.  A  few  men  have  got  an  ascendency  where 
no  man  should  have  a  personal  ascendency;  by  the  executive  powers  of 
the  state  being  at  their  command,  they  have  been  furnished  with  the  means 
of  creating  divisions.  This  has  brought  pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  into 
the  highest  situations ;  and  to  such  men  is  the  government  of  this  once 
^orious  empire  now  intrusted.  The  spirit  of  delusion  has  gone  forth ;  the 
ministers  have  imposed  on  the  people ;  parliament  has  been  indaoed  to 
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•anctify  the  impcsition  ;  false  lights  have  been  held  out  to  the  country  gen- 
tlemen-—they  have  been  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war, 
under  the  impression  that  the  land-tax  would  be  diminished  by  means  of  an 
American  revenue.  The  visionary  phantom,  thus  conjured  up  for  the  basest 
of  all  purposes^ — that  of  deception— is  now  about  to  vanish."  The  oration 
was  rather  rambling.  Returning  to  Burgoyne,  he  paid  that  general  some 
very  high  compliments — saying  his  abilities  were  confessed,  his  personal 
bravery  not  surpassed,  his  zeal  in  the  service  unquestionable.  He  had 
experienced  no  pestilence,  he  had  sufiered  none  of  the  accidents  which 
sometimes  supersede  the  most  wise  and  spirited  exertions.  What,  then, 
was  the  great  cause  of  his  misfortune  ?  And,  forgetting  his  preceding 
declaration,  that  he  would  not  condemn  ministers  without  evidence,  he 
answered  his  own  question  by  affirming  that  the  great  cause  of  the  cala- 
mities was  want  of  wisdom  in  our  councils,  want  of  abilities  in  our  minis- 
ters !  He  laid  the  whole  blame  upon  ministers,  and  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  submit  to  all  the  obloquy  till  the  general  had  an  opportunity  to 
justify  himself  in  person.  Notwithstanding  the  correction  he  had  so 
recently  received  as  to  his  own  employment  of  the  Indians,  he  again  tlwelt 
upon  the  horror  of  the  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk,  saying  that,  if  he 
had  been  serving  in  the  army,  he  believed  he  would  rather  have  mutinied 
than  consent  to  act  with  such  barbarians — that  such  a  mode  of  warfare 
was  a  pollution  of  our  national  character,  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  Delaware  and  Hudson  would  never  wash  away  !  He  was  almost  as 
severe  upon  German  bayonets  as  upon  Indian  scalp ing-knives.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  to  preserve  America  in  our  dependence  was  to  disband 
the  Indians,  (they  had  been  disbanded  long  before  this,)  recall  the  Grer- 
mansy  and  withdraw  our  own  troops  entirely.  He  again  declared  himself  an 
avowed  enemy  to  American  independence,  saying  that  he  was  a  Whig, 
and  that,  while  he  abhorred  the  system  of  government  attempted  to  be 
established  in  America,  he  as  earnestly  and  zealously  contended  for  a 
Whig  government,  and  a  Whig  connection  between  the  two  countries, 
founded  on  a  constitutional  dependence  and  subordination  of  America  upon 
England.  These  colonies,  he  said,  had  made  our  riches,  had  raised  the 
value  of  estates,  given  employment  to  our  manufacturers  and  wealth  to 
our  merchants.  With  the  independence  of  America  all  these  advantages 
must  vanish  and  pass  to  our  enemies.  He  told  the  country  gentlemen 
—always  so  sensitive  on  those  points — that  they  would,  in  that  event, 
find  their  land-taxes  doubled  and  their  rents  decreased  by  one-half.  In 
the  coarse  of  this  speech,  he  severely  animadverted  on  the  high  Tory 
doctrines  maintained  in  print  and  in  that  House  by  a  most  reverend  pre- 
late— ^Dr.  Markham,  archbishop  of  York, — and  hoped  that  he  should  yet 
see  the  day  when  such  pernicious  doctrines— the  doctrines  of  Atterbaiy 
and  Sftcheyerel— would  be  deemed  libels,  and  treated  as  such*     Am  * 
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Whig  he  could  nerer  endure  them :  and  he  doubted  not  tha^  radi 
authors  would  some  day  sufier.  that  degree  of  censure  and  pnnishmeiit 
which  they  so  justly  deserved.  In  concluding,  he  moved  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  sent  to  Lieutenanl- 
general  Burgoyne.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty  to 
nineteen. 

It  had  been  previously  agreed  to  make  demand  aAer  demand*  motion 
after  motion ;  and  Chatham  himself  next  moved  for  copies  of  all  instruc 
tions  relative  to  the  employment  of  Indians  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
troops.  In  opposing  the  motion,  Lord  Gk)wer  asserted  that  the  noble  lord 
himself  employed  savages  in  the  operations  of  the  last  war.  Chatham 
accused  Lord  Grower  of  quibbling;  and  told  him  that,  at  the  time  he 
alluded  to,  he  was  too  inexperienced,  thoughtless,  and  dissipated  to  know 
any  thing  of  public  afiairs— was  immersed  in  pleasures  and  indulgences  lo 
which  young  noblemen  were  too  much  inclined !  Grower,  after  replying  to 
these  personalities  with  equal  heat  and  bitterness,  produced  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  the  recognition  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  were 
engaged  to  make  war  upon  and  destroy  the  French  in  Canada.  Chatham 
poured  out  a  fresh  volume  of  words.  Ministers  then  ofiered  to  prodace» 
from  the  depository  of  papers  in  the  secretary's  office,  documents  written 
by  himself  to  prove  the  charge.  The  dispute  grew  still  hotter ;  and  at 
length  Lord  Amherst,  Chatham's  general,  who  had  commanded  our  troops 
in  that  Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly  appealed  to  on  all  sides,  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  fdlowed  the  example  of  the 
French  in  employing  savages,  which  he  would  not  have  done  without 
express  orders  from  government  at  home.  He  even  oftered  to  produce  the 
orders,  if  his  majesty  would  permit  him.  Lord  Shelbume  argued  that  the 
orders  to  employ  the  savages  mig^t  have  proceeded  fr(Hn  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  but  Lord  Denbigh,  who,  rather  happily,  called  Chatham  **  the 
great  oracle  with  the  short  memory,"  said  that  this  was  impossible ;  that 
Chatham,  when  in  office  under  Greorge  II.,  had  guided  and  directed  every 
thing  relating  to  the  war,  had  monopolized  functions  which  did  not  bekog 
to  him,  and  had  been  excessively  jealous  of  any  interference  by  othess, 
whether  boards  or  ministers.  The  lords  in  opposition  now  seemed  inclined 
to  lay  the  question  by,  as  far  as  it  concerned  Chatham's  veracity  or  cor- 
rectness of  memory,  and  only  insisted  upon  the  difterence  between  the  two 
wan,<*-the  one  having  been  against  our  old  enemies  the  Frenchf  the 
other  being  against  our  fellow-subjects.  They  also  contended  that,  noee 
the  French  had  certainly  begun  the  practice  so  justly  abhorred^  we  wen, 
in  Chatham's  time,  in  a  manner,  under  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  mad 
employing  the  red-men  in  the  same  way.  But  mimsters  might  hftve 
urged— and  they  probably  did  urge— that,  in  the  present  instanee,  the 
Americans  had  set  the  deplorable  example.    AmoU  took  with  him  ialo 
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Cbnada  the  rery  savages  whose  services  we  had  refused.     One  of  the 
fint  cares  of  Congress  was  to  secure  die  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and 
it  was  understood  hy  all,  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  stop  at  neutrality,  hut 
to  engage  these  Indians  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war.    Want  of  money  and 
meaiiSt  united  with  certain  inveterate  animosities  existing  between  the 
Indian  tribes  and  their  American  neighbours  of  the  back  settlements,  as 
abo  with  a  kind  of  traditional  reverence  for  the  name  of  King  Greorge, 
had  prevented  the  success  of  Congress ;  and  English  muskets,  blankets, 
gewgaws,  mm,  and  money,  being  supplied  in  far  greater  abundance  than 
the  Americans  could  afibrd,  secured  the  services  of  the  savages  on  our 
side— services  which  would  otherwise  have  been  bought  by  the  general 
Congress  or  by  the   separate   provincial  conventions.      Lord  Dunmore, 
the  'expelled  governor  of  Virginia,  declared  that  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
attempts  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  that  colony  to  forestall  us  in  the 
market,  and   engage   the  savages  in  their  pay^ — that  conferences  had 
tsken  place  between  their  agents  and  some  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  whom 
had  declared  that  he  would  never  fight  against  the  great  king  over  the 
water,  who,  in  the  last  war,  had  sent  such  large  armies  and  so  much 
money  to  America^— and  that  the  Virginians,  disappointed  in  their  hopes, 
had  dressed  up  some  of  their  own  people  as  Indian  warriors  to  terrify  the 
royalists.    His  lordship  added,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  colonists 
themselves  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  the  heathen  Indians. 
Dunmore  had  sufiered'too  many  insults  and  too  many  grievous  injuries  to 
be  a  cool  or  impartial  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Americans ;  but  he  adduced 
many  circumstantial  proofs  in  support  of  his  assertion ;  and  there  is  an 
accomnlation  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  other  quarters  innumer- 
able.   The  army  of  independence  included  a  large  proportion  of  men 
who,  in  becoming  pioneers  of  civilization, — as   the  backwoodsmen  are 
calledr— had  lost  half  of  their  own  European  civilization,  and  had  con- 
tracted half  of  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  the  savage  tribes  that  lay 
beyond  them,  and  with  whom  they  were  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of 
war  at  one  point  or  another.     The  practice  of  employing  savages  remains, 
with  its  sad  consequences  ;  but,  as  the  Americans  had  tried  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  had  been  the  first  actually  to  adopt  it,  it  required  a  great 
strength  of  countenance  to  recur  to  the  high  principles  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  to  denounce  the  British  government,  as  they  did,  as  heinously 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  those  principles.     When  Lord  Bute,  in  his  close 
letirement,  heard  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  how  Chatham 
had  denied  his  having  employed  the  red-men,  he  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
ment, ''Did  Pitt  really  deny  it  ?     Why,  I  have  lettera  of  his  still  by  me, 
■nging  lo  PmanM  over  the  advantages  we  gained  through  our  Indian 
sUiee  1'*    Chatham's  present  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty  ' 
to  eighteen*    His  party  still  continued  to  think,  or  to  afiect  to  think,  that 
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there  wu  a  vast  difference  between  American  Christians  and  French 
Christiana,  and  that  this  difierence  justified  whaterer  he  had  done  in  the 
foimer  war. 

The  number  or  seamen  for  the  ensuinjf  year  was  fixed  at  sixty  thousaodt 
and  that  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  America  alone  at  fifly-five  thon- 
•and.  After  these  and  other  estimates  had  been  passed— which  did  not 
happen  without  many  and  vehement  debate»— the  government  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  an  adjournment,  for  which  they  were  the  more  aoxiousi 
88  the  opposition  never  relaxed  their  fire  of  motions.  On  the  lOlh  i^ 
December,  rather  earlier  than  usual.  Lord  Beanchamp  moved  in  the  Com- 
mons an  adjournment  till  the  20th  of  January.  Burke  proposed,  aa  an 
'  amendment,  to  adjourn  for  one  week,  instead  of  six ;  but  roinisten  said 
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they  had  alicnfy  gene  through  their  naoal  bosiiwss ;  that  nothing  now 
WW  Ukelj  to  occur  duiing  ths  neon ;  ud  their  motion  wu  arried  by 
a  haiidnd  and  S^^tc  against  sizty-eighL  In  the  Honse  of  Loidsi 
Chtilnni  oppoBcd  the  adjoamment  in  a  long  speech,  it  hsTing  been  pm- 
Tioosly  Killed  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  others  of  the  opposition,  that 
nothing  ahould  be  omitted  which  tended  to  fix  blame  and  cenaure  on  thoM 
who  directed  both  king  and  parliament.  <rhey  were  aslcmished  at  the 
adhesiveness  of  Lotd  North  to  his  seat.  "Shall  we,"  said  Chatham, 
"IniM,  during  an  adjoamment  of  six  weeks,  to  these  men,  who  hare  bronght 
inch  calamities  upon  us,  when,  perhaps,  our  utter  oreithrow  ia  plotting. 
Bay,  ripe  for  execntitm  T  Ten  thousand  brare  men  bare  &l]en  rictims  to 
ignorance  and  rashness.  The  only  aimy  you  hare  in  America  may,  by 
ihia  time,  be  no  more.  This  very  nation  remains  safe  no  longer  than  its 
enemies  think  proper  to  permit.  Ereots  of  the  most  critical  nature  may 
like  placi  before  our  next  meeting.  Will  your  lordships,  then,  in  snch  a 
■We  of  things,  trust  to  the  guidance  of  men  n-bu,  in  every  dngte  step  of 
this  crael,  this  wicked  war,  have  proved  themselves  weak,  ignorant,  and 
tnislakenT  A  remonstrance,  my  lords,  should  be  carried  to  the  thicne. 
^le  king  is  deluded  by  his  ministers."  He  then  contradicted  Lord  Sand- 
wich's statements  as  to  the  good  condition  of  our  navy ;  spoka  of  oor 
land  Afces  at  home  aa  contemptible,  and  described  the  country  as  being  in 
a  most  faelplesB  condition,  inviting  invasion  from  France,  and  incapable  of 
niistiitg  it.  He  next  turned  to  the  American  war,  and  ended  his  speach 
with  aome  excessive  exaggerations  about  the  invincible  T&lonr,  the  goatle- 
neas,  moderation,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Americans,  and  the  profligacy, 
cnielty,  and  barbarity  of  the  royal  troops,  or  rather  of  the  ministers,  who 
prescribed  ihe  rules  for  their  conduct.  The  adjournment  was,  neveithe- 
less,  carried  by  forty-seven  against  seventeen. 


THE  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


DON  after  intelligence  of  the  caplnra  of  Buf- 
gayne'a  artaj  reached  Europe,  the  conit  cf 
Fiaace  concluded,  at  Paris,  treaties  of  allkao 
and  commerce  with  the  United  Statea.  The 
j  cirtumstances  which  led.  to  this  great  arml, 
'  deserre  to  be  particularly  unfolded.  Tbeo^ 
niats  having  taken  up  onns.  nnisfiuenced  bjr 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  conducted  tbair 
oppositioD  for  several  months  aAer  they.lMd 
t  raised  troops  and  emitted  money,  without  ai^ 
I  reference  to  foreign  powers.  They  knew  it 
e  the  interest  of  Europe  to  promote  a  sepa- 
[  ration  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
but  as  they  begon  the  contest  with  no  other 
view  than  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances, 
they  neither  wished  in  the  first  period  cf  their 
',  opposition  b>  ioTolve  Great  Britain  in  a  war, 
I  nor  to  pnxniie  aid  to  themselves  by  paying 
court  to  her  enemies.  The  policy  of  Qreeit  Biitain  in  attempting  to  de- 
prive the  Americans  of  arms  was  the  first  event  which  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  seek  foreign  connections.  At  the  time  she  was  urging  roiUtaiy 
preparations  to  compel  their  sabnuBsion,  she  forbade  the  exportation  of 
onns,  and  solicited  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with 
her  by  adopting  a  similar  prohibition.  To  frustrate  the  views  of  Gnel 
Britain,  Congress,  besides  recommending  the  domestic  manuftctun  of  the 
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materials  for  military  stores,  appointed  a  secret  committee  with  powers  to 
procure  on  their  account  arms  and  ammunition,  and  also  employed  agents 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  same  purpose.  The. evident  advantage  which 
Fmnce  might  derive  from  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  and  the  counte- 
nance which  individuals  of  that  country  daily  gave  to  the  Americans,  en- 
couraged Congress  to  send  a  political  and  commercial  agent  to  that  king- 
daokf  with  instructions  to  solicit  its  friendship,  and  to  procure  military  stores. 
Silas  Deane,  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  sailed  for  France  early  in  1776, 
and  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris  instructed  to  sound  Count  de  Yer- 
gennes,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  afliiirs,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican controversy.  As  the  public  mind,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
mentioned,  closed  against  Great  Britain,  it  opened  towards  other  nations. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  1775,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  'foreign  powers.  The  discussion  of 
this  novel  subject  engaged  their  attention  till  the  latter  end  of  September. 
While  Congress  was  deliberating  thereon,  Mr.  Deane  was  soliciting  a 
supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  soldiers'  clothing,  for  their  service.  A 
sufficiency  for  lading  three  vessels  was  soon  procured;  What  agency  the 
'government  of  Fmnce  had  in  furnishing  these  supplies,  or  whether  they 
were  sold  or  given  as  presents,  are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked, 
but  not  satisfiictorily  answered ;  for  the  business  was  so  conducted  that  the 
tnnsaction  might  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  complexions,  as  circum- 
stances might  render  expedient. 

&  was  most  evidently  the  interest  of  France  to  encoumge  the  Americans 
in  thnr  opposition  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  true  policy  to  do  this  by 
degrees  and  in  a  private  manner,  lest  Great  Britain  might  take  the  alarm. 
Indnidnals  are  sometimes  influenced  by  considerations  of  friendship  and 
geneiesityt  but  interest  is  the  pole  star  by  which  nations  are  universally 
governed.  It  is  certain  that  Great  Britain  was  amused  with  declarations 
of  the  most  pacific  dispositions  on  the  part  of  France,  at  the  time  the  Ame- 
ricans were  liberally  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence,  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  this  was  the  true  line  of  policy  for  promoting  that  dismem- 
berment of  the  British  empire  which  France  had  an  interest  in  accom- 
plishing. 

Congress  knew,  that  a  diminution  of  the  overgrown  power  of  Britain 
could  not  be  but  desirable  to  France.  Sore  with  the  loss  of  her  possessions 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  the  year  1763, 
and  also  by  the  capture  of  many  thousands  of  her  sailora  in  175S,  antece- 
dent to  Br  declaration  of  war,  she  must  have  been  something  more  than 
human,  not  to  have  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  depressing  an  ancient 
and  fcrmidable  rival.  Besides  the  increasing  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Brffyin^  her  vast  resources,  not  only  in  her  ancient  dominions,  but  in  colo- 
giowing  daily  in  numbers  and  wealth,  added  to  the  haughtiness  of  her 
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flag,  made  her  the  object  both  of  terror  and  envy.  It  tna  tbe  intemt  of 
Congress  to  apply  to  the  court  of  France,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  Fnnce 
to  listen  to  their  application. 

Congress  having  agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  treaty  which  they  intended 
to  propose  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  proceeded  to  elect  commisuonen 
to  solicit  its  acceptance.  Dr.  Franklin,  Sitas  Deane,  and  Tbomu  JefleTSOiit 
were  chosen.  The  latter  declining  to  serve,  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  then  io 
London,  and  had  been  very  serviceable  to  his  country  in  a  variety  of  vraya, 
was  elected  in  his  room.  It  was  resolved,  that  no  member  should  be  tt 
liberty  to  divulge  anything  more  of  these  transactions  than  "that  Congrm 
bad  taken  anch  steps  as  they  judged  necessary  for  obtaining  foreign  aOi- 
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mmaHmti^iBe litem  Acubs&g  fmaot stEiia^KiiTnta.it  uir  anie:tf'':iM«c 
eoMBMioBBS.  Th.  FxBi^liii.  viii  w  enifdiwc  ai  sc^  ix  ^  insane 
^d  ykcswKidi  ■■  BUBHiiT  |uai;j>neiiaEiT  a:  uw  c^szi  ^~  Fbu>cn,  wu  is 
fMKBHB  </  *  peuCT  ttftporiKK  fiT  itmin  ame  HsMh  taj  xiits  hkz^t* 
iif  tiMiHi  Bi  ii>»  cim  of  FEperiED  i.V>nr-»^,  k2ic  'w^  nc  jlrv  ACrts&cfct 
il  ImIj  liic,  bt  i»c  fiii&iit<!C  uk-  iarJK:fc  mr  -rn-n.-*  iTtTTic  sex  .-^  Moniiic- 

i,  mo  w-iu.  f^Bil  esse  :iT«Cf»iftC  ;ae  e-tsmtms 
ti  pUonphj  and  lit  ibirfrju:^a  x  ;>:C.scs.  Hb  iuk  k  a  j-,t,-V>a-.--Vr 
kad  WcW<  ai  kr  u  i-nmr.  iu.ri.ri  jt  p^ilkbei  ^  reiiKC.  I£s  piL^ic- 
ihlDpy  Imev  so  V:w&s«.  Ti>r  frrspenrr  asi  hsf-j-caest  .if  vte  t.^'^.tr, 
nee  woe  ot|ecu  vlucii  tx  kH  Uia»  he£  aimoA;  ^  ases;i.-a.     Di^sKin 

of  hit  oppiesMid  ucirr  c:4:o:rT-.  Le  jt-J:  LLoi.a.  wberr  ht  bai  Tcscti 
»:eae  xexzt  ia  Um  cbuwr  of  sfcjii  i>>r 
fCTcr^I  of  'the  CuicQMs.  and  eaj^r  la  177S 
raoiBeJ  U  Piuhdelpha,  aci  immc^iaiely 
a::emrds-ms  ekacii  br  the  j«gisl>;iu« 
cf  rcLQ5r>miB,Ushaiie  intlw  oppoKUon 
to  Greai  Bn:aia  as  a  membrr  isf  C'COgress. 
lOcl  S7.J  Shortjy  after  hia  appoiDtment 
U)  soilicit  UK  iaieresu<^Congres3  in  France, 
he  niied  lor  ihai  cDontiT.  [Occ.  13.^  H« 
was  D>  sooner  landed  than  nniveisally  ca- 
ressed. His  experiments  in  electricity, 
drawing  ihe  lightning  frcm  the  sky,  had  a 
peculiar  charm  for  the  French.  Uis  fiuna 
had  smoothed  the  i^y  for  his  reception  in 
a  puLlic  character.  Doctor  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  aatl  Arthur  Lee,  having  renJei- 
Touscd  at  Paris,  soon  after  opt'iiod  lliv-ir 
business  in  a  primte  audience  with  llie 
Count  de  Tei^ennes.  [Dec.  28.]  The  Congress  could  not  have  api>lied 
to  the  court  of  France  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  thnmii 
was  filled  by  a  prince  in  the  floiver  of  his  ngc,  and  anitiiaied  with  the  de- 
lire  of  rendering  his  reign  illuslrious.  Count  de  ^'orgenncs  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  extenaive  political  knowledge,  than  for  true  greatness  of 
nind.  He  bad  grown  old  in  the  habits  of  govcrnmeni,  and  wns  convinced 
that  conquests  are  neither  the  surest  nor  the  shortest  wny  l»  substantial 
fame.  He  knew  full  well  that  no  success  in  war,  however  brilliant,  could 
•0  efiectually  promote  the  security  of  France,  oa  the  emancipation  of  the 
a  of  her  ancient  riral.    He  had  the  superior  wisdom  lo  discern,  that 
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there  Were  no  present  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  unequal  termSy  that 
would  compensate  for  those  lasting  benefits  which  were  likely  to  flow  firam 
a  kind  and  generous  beginning.  Instead  of  grasping  at  too  machy  ag 
taking  any  advantages  of  the  humble  situation  of  the  invaded  colonies,  he 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  by  kind  and  generous  terms  to  a  distreswd 
country,  to  perpetuate  the  separation  which  had  already  taken  place  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  an  empire,  from  the  union  of  which  hit 
sovereign  had  much  to  fear. 

Truly  difficult  was  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  real  interest  of  the 
nation  required  of  the  ministers  of  his  most  Christian  majesty.  A  haughty 
reserve  would  have  discouraged  the  Americans.  An  open  reception,  or 
even  a  legal  countenance  of  their  deputies,  might  have  alarmed  the  rulen 
of  Great  Britain,  and  disposed  them  to  a  compromise  with  their  colonies,  or 
have  brought  on  an  immediate  rupture  between  France  and  England.  A 
middle  line,  as  preferable  to  either,  was  therefore  pursued.  Whilst  the 
French  government- prohibited,  threatened,  and  even  punished  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  private  persons  encouraged,  supplied,  and  snpported  them.  Plra- 
dence,  as  well  as  policy,  required  that  France  should  not  be  orerhaaty  in 
openly  espousing  their  cause.  She  was  by  no  means  fit  for  war.  IVom 
the  state  of  her  navy,  and  the  condition  of  her  foreim  trade,  she  waa  Tnl- 
nerable  on  every  side.  Her  trading  people  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  as  they  would  thereby  be  exposed  to  great  loMee. 
These  considerations  were  strengthened  from  another  quarter*  The  peaee 
of  Europe  was  supposed  to  be  unstable,  from  a  prevailing  belief  that  the 
speedy  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  an  event  extremely  probable. 
But  the  principal  reason  which  induced  a  delay,  waa  an  opinion,  that  the 
dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  would  be  compio- 
mised.  Within  the  thirteen  years  immediately  preceding,  twice  had  the 
contested  claims  of  the  two  countries  brought  matters  to  the  verge  of  eztie- 
mity.  Twice  had  the  guardian  genius  of  both  interposed^  and  renniled 
them  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  afiection.  It  was  feared  by  the  aagaeioiu 
ministry  of  France,  that  the  present  rupture  would  terminate  in  the  mmt 
manner.  These  wise  observers  of  human  nature  apprehended,  that  their 
too  early  interference  would  favour  a  reconciliation,  and  that  the  recon- 
ciled parties  would  direct  their  united  force  against  the  French,  as  the  dis- 
turbers of  their  domestic  tranquillity.  It  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  hearta 
of  the  French  nation,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  British  American  colooiata 
to  join  with  their  ancient  enemies  against  their  late  friends. 

At  this  period  Congress  did  not  so  much  expect  any  direct  aid  from 
France,  as  the  indirect  relief  of  a  war  between  that  country  and  Onac 
Britain.  To  subserve  this  design,  they  resolved,  that  ^  their  commissionefs 
at  the  court  of  France  should  be  furnished  with  warrants  and  commiasiona, 
and  authorized  to  arm  and  fit  for  war  in  the  French  porta  any  number  of 
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(not  exceeding  six)  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  war  upon 
BntiBh  property,  provided  they  were  satisfied  this  measure  would  not  be 
dingreeable  to  the  court  of  France."  This  resolution  was  carried  into 
cftet,  and  in  the  year  1777  marine  officers,  with  American  commissionsy 
both  sailed  out  of  French  ports,  and  carried  prizes  of  British  property  into 
ibenu  They  could  not  procure  their  condemnation  in  the  courts  of  France» 
Mr  lell  them  publicly,  but  they  nevertheless  found  ways  and  means  to 
tmn  them  into  money.  The  commanders  of  these  vessels  were  sometimea 
poniahed  by  authority,  to  please  the  English,  but  they  were  oAener  caressed 
firam  another  quarter  to  please  the  Americans. 

.  While  private  agents  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  endeavouring 
ID  embroil  the  two  nations,  the  American  commissioners  were  urging  the 
ministers  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  to  accept  the  treaty  proposed  by 
CoDgreas.  They  received  assurances  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  court  of 
Fnuncet  bat  were  from  time  to  time  informed,  that  the  important  transaction 
required  further  consijderation,  and  were  enjoined  to  observe  the  most  pro- 
ibimd  secrecy.  Matters  remained  in  this  fluctuating  state  from  December 
1776i|till  December  1777.  Private  encouragement  and  public  discountenance 
ware  abeniated,  but  both  varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  news  from 
Amecica*  The  defeat  on  Long  Island,  the  reduction  of  New  York,  and  the 
Snin  of  disastrous  events  in  1776,  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
mak.  the  credit  of  the  Americans  very  low,  and  abated  much  of  the  national 
vdour  Joe  their  support.  Their  subsequent  successes  at  Trenton  and 
Bdnoeloa  efiaced  these  impressions,  and  rekindled  active  zeal  in  their 
befanlL  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed  these  wavering  politics.  The  suc- 
eess  of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  placed  them  on  high 
gnmadm  Their  enmity  had  proved  itself  formidable  to  Britain,  and  their 
friendship  became  desirable  to  France.  Having  helped  themselves,  they 
famd  it  less  difficult  to  obtain  help  from  others.    The  same  interest,  which  ; 

Utimto  had  directed  the  court  of  France  to  a  temporizing  policy,  now  re-  J 

qmied  decisive  conduct.  Previous  delay  had  favoured  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  but  farther  procrastination  bid  fair  to  promote  at  least  such 
a  iedetal  allianoe  of  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  British  empire  as  wuuld  be 
no  less  hostile  to  the  interests  of  France  than  a  reunion  of  its  several  parts* 
Tlie  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga  reached  France  yerj  eariy  in 
Deoembar,  1777.  The  American  deputies  took  that  opportunity  to  press 
ftr  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  which  bad  been  under  consideration  for  the 
preeeding  twelve  monlhs.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  convinced  the 
Fweush  that  the  opposition  of  the  Americans  to  Great  Britain  y^'ns  not  the 
wade  of  a  iew  men,  who  had  gcA  power  in  their  hands,  but  of  the  gveat 
Uy  d  the  people,  and  was  like  to  be  finally  successful.    It  was  thetefovs  j 

to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  publicly  to  espouse  their  eanse. 
rs  of  Congress  were  informed  by  Mr.  Gerard,  one  of  the 
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secretaries  of  the  king's  coodcII  of  state,  "  that  it  was  decided  to  adoMMr* 
ledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a  treaty  with 
them."  [Dec.  16,  ITTT.]  ''That  in  the  treaty  no  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  their  situation  to  obtain  terms  which,  otherwise,  it  would  nol  bo 
conyenient  for  them  to  agree  to.  That  his  most  Christian  majesty  desired 
the  treaty  once  made  should  be  durable,  and  their  amity  to  subsist  for  eyer* 
which  could  not  be  expected,  if  each  nation  did  not  find  an  interest  in  its 
continuance,  as  well  as  in  its  commencement.  It  was  therefore  intended 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be  such  as  the  new-formed  states  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to,  if  they  had  been  long  since  established,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  strength  and  power ;  and  such  as  they  should  approve  of  when 
that  time  should  come.  That  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  fixed  in  kit 
determination  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to  support  their  independence. 
That  in  doing  this  he  Inight  probably  soon  be  engaged  in  a  war,  yet  he 
Aould  not  expect  any  compensation  from  the  United  States  on  thataccountt 
nor  was  it  pretended  that  he  acted  wholly  for  their  sakes,  since  besides  hia 
real  good  will  to  them,  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  France  that  the 
power  of  England  should  be  diminished  by  the  separation  of  the  cokmiea 
from  its  government.  The  only  condition  he  should  require  and  lelj  im, 
would  be,  that  the  United  States  in  no  peace  to  be  made  should  give  up 
their  independence  and  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  British  govemmetU.**. 
At  any  time  previously  to  the  16th  of  December,  1777,  when  Mr.  Geiaid 
made  the  foregoing  declaration,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  British  miniatry 
iO  have  ended  the  Amf^rican  war  and  to  have  established  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States  that  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  both ;  but  from 
the  same  haughtiness  which  for  some  time  had  predominated  in  their  comH 
dls,  and  blinded  them  to  their  interests,  they  neglected  to  improve  the 
fiivourable  opportunity. 

Conformably  to  the  preh'minaries  proposed  by  Mr.  Grerard,  his  mort 
Christian  majesty,  Louis  the  16th,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  entered 
into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alliance  with  the  United  StateSi 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  By  the  latter 
of  these,  that  illustrious  monarch  became  the  guarantee  of  their  sovereignty, 
independence  and  commerce. 

On  a  review  ^f  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministry  to  the  Americana^ 
the  former  appear  to  have  acted  uniformly  from  a  wise  regard  to  national 
interest.  Any  line  of  conduct,  difierent  from  that  which  they  adapted, 
might  have  overset  the  measures  which  they  wished  to  establish.  Had 
they  pretended  to  act  from  disinterested  principles  of  generosity  to  the  die* 
tressed,  the  known  selfishness  of  human  nature  would  have  contradictad 
4he  extravagant  pretension.  By  avowing  the  real  motive  of  their  condudt 
they  furnished  such  a  proof  of  candour  as  begat  confidence. 

The  tenns  of  .reciprocity  on  which  they  contracted  with  the  Uoiled 
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were  no  less  recommended  by  wise  policy  than  dictated  by  trae 
dmity.  As  there  was  nothing  exclusive  in  the  treaty,  an  opening 
left  for  Great  Britain  to  close  the  war  when  she  pleased,  with  all  the 
adTmntages  for  future  commerce  that  France  had  stipulated  for  herself* 
Tliis  judicious  measure  made  the  establishment  of  American  independence 
tlie  common  cause  of  all  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe ;  for  the  ques- 
tkn  then  was,  whether  the  trade  of  the  United  States  should  by  the  sub- 
^mon  of  their  independence  be  again  monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  or» 
by  the  establishment  of  it,  laid  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  world. 

In  national  events  the  public  attention  is  generally  fixed  on  the  move- 
ments of  armies  and  fleets.  Mankind  never  fail  to  do  homage  to  the  able 
general  and  expert  admiral.  To  this  they  are  justly  entitled,  but  as  great 
a  tribnte  is  due  to  the  statesman  who,  from  a  more  elevated  station,  deter- 
mines on  measures  in  which  the  general  safety  and  welfare  of  empires  are 
ittTolTed.  This  glory  in  a  particular  manner  belongs  to  the  Count  de 
Tergennes,  who,  as  his  most  Christian  majesty's  minister  for  foreign  affiiurs, 
coodacted  the  conferences  which  terminated  in  these  treaties.  While  the 
miaisterB  of  his  Britannic  majesty  were  pleasing  themselves  with  the  flatter- 
ing idea  of  permanent  peace  in  Europe,  they  were  not  less  surprised  than 
pretoked  by  hearing  of  the  alliance  which  had  taken  place  between  his 
mott  Christian  majesty  and  the  United  States.  This  event,  though  oflen 
faetdU,  was  disbelieved.  The  zeal  of  the  British  ministry  to  reduce  the 
colonies  (6  submission,  blinded  them  to  danger  from  every  other  quarter. 
Fofgetting  that  interest  governs  public  bodies  perhaps  more  than  private 
penons,  they  supposed  that  feebler  motives  would  outweigh  its  all-com- 
manding influence.  Intent  on  carrying  into  execution  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  they  fancied  that  because  France  and  Spain  had  colonies  of  their 
own,  they  would  refrain  from  aiding  or  abetting  the  revolted  British  colo- 
nists, from  the  fear  of  estabb'shing  a  precedent,  which  at  a  future  day 
might  operate  against  themselves.  Transported  with  indignation  against 
their  late  fellow  subjects,  they  were  so  infatuated  with  the  American  war, 
as  to  suppose  that  trifling  evils,  both  distant  and  uncertain,  would  induce 
the  conit  of  France  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  securing  great  and  imme- 
diate advantages. 

How  far  this  interference  of  the  court  of  France  can  be  justified  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  it  is  not  the  province  of  history  to  decide.  Measures  of 
this  kind  are  not  determined  by  abstract  reasoning.  The  present  feelings 
of  a  nation,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  loss  or  gain,  influence  more 
than  the  decisions  of  speculative  men.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that  the 
French  exculpated  themselves  from  the  heavy  charges  brought  agamst 
them,  by  this  summary  mode  of  reasoning:  "We  have  found,"  said  they, 
'the  late  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  actual  possession  of  independence, 
and  in  the  exercife  of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.    It  is  not  our  busi- 
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ness  to  inquire,  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  sufficient  reason  to  n 
themselrea  from  the  (^Temment  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  erect  an  ind^ 
pendent  one  of  thcii  own.  We  are  to  conduct  towards  nations  agreeaUj 
to  the  political  state  in  which  we  find  them,  without  investigating  how  ih^ 
acquired  it.  Olaerriitg  them  to  he  independent  in  fact,  we  were  bound  le 
suppose  they  were  so  of  right,  and  had  the  same  liberty  to  males  tieatiet 
with  them  as  with  any  other  sovereign  power."  They  also  alleged,  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  complain  of  their  interference,  since  she  had  set 
them  the  example,  only  a  few  years  before,  in  supporting  the  CoTsicnna  m 
opposition  to  the  court  of  France.  They  had,  besides,  many  welt-fousded 
complaints  against  the  British,  whose  armed  vessels  had  for  months  pail 
harasMd  their  commerce,  on  the  idea  of  preventing  on  illicit  tnde  with  the 
revolted  colonies. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whose  letters  to  France  had  a  coosidenhle 
share  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  patronise  the  United  States,  was  amcag 
the  first  in  the  American  army  who  received  the  welcome  tidings  of  ^ 
treaty.  In  a  transport  of  joy,  mingled  with  on  eflusion  of  tears,  he 
embraced  General  Washington,  exclaiming,  "The  king  my  master  bu 
acknowledged  yonr  independence,  and  entered  into  an  altianca  with  jtm 
for  its  establishment."  The  heart-felt  joy,  which  spread  from  hraut  U 
breast,  aiceeded  description.  The  several  brigades  assembled  by  ndorof 
&e  commandei'in-chief^     Their  chaphuin  ofiered  up  public  tbuki  !• 
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Afanightj  Gkxl,  and  delivered  diacourses  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  feu 
de  joie  was  fired,  and  on  a  proper  signal  being  given,  the  air  resounded 
with  **  Long  live  the  King  of  France,*'  poured  forth  from  the  breast  of 
every  private  in  the  army.  The  Americans,  having  in  their  own  strength 
for  three  years  weathered  the  storms  of  war,  fancied  the  port  of  peace  to 
be  in  full  view.  Replete  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  vigorous  youth,  they 
presumed  that  Britain,  whose  northern  army  had  been  reduced  by  their 
mAe  exertions,  would  not  continue  the  unequal  contest  with  the  combined 
force  of  France  and  America.  Overvaluing  their  own  importance,  and 
undervaluing  the  resources  of  their  adversaries,  they  were  tempted  to 
indulge  a  dangerous  confidence.  That  they  might  not  be  lulled  into  care- 
lessness. Congress  made  an  animated  address  to  them,  in  which,  after 
reviewing  the  leading  features  of  the  war,  they  informed  them,  "  They 
must  yet  expect  a  severe  conflict ;  that  though  foreign  alliances  secured 
ihrfr  independence,  they  could  not  secure  their  country  from  devastation." 
The  alliance  between  Franco  and  America  bad  not  been  concluded  three 
iKf»  before  it  was  known  to  the  British  ministry ;  and  in  less  than  five 

.  vaeka  more  it  was  officially  communicated  to  the  court  of  London,  [March 
18,3  in  &  rescript,  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador  to  Lord  Wey- 
month.  In  this  new  situation  of  afiiiirs,  there  were  some  in  Great  Britain 
lAo  advocated  the  measure  of  peace  with  America,  on  the  footing  of  inde- 

,  pflidence.  But  the  point  of  honour,  which  had  before  precipitated  the 
Htioa  into  the  war,  predominated  over  the  voice  of  prudence  and  interest. 
The  Idng  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  resolved  to  punish  the  French 
nation  for  treating  with  their  subjects,  which  they  termed  "An  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  essential  interests  of  the  king- 
dom." And  at  the  same  time  a  vain  hope  was  indulged,  that  the  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  which  was  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  passion,  might  be  dissolved.  The  national  prejudices  against  the 
French  had  been  so  instilled  into  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  of  their 
American  descendants,  that  it  was  supposed  practicable,  b^  negotiations 
and  concessions,  to  detach  the  United  States  from  their  new  alliance  and 
re-onite  them  to  the  parent  state.  Eleven  days  after  the  treaty  [Feb.  17^ 
between  France  and  America  had  been  concluded,  the  British  minister 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  project  for  conciliation,  founded 
on  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  re-union  of  the  new  states  with  Great  Britain. 
This  cooaisted  of  two  bills,  with  the  following  titles :  ''  A  bill  for  declaring 
the  intention  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  im- 
paring  taxes  within  his  majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in 
North  America,"  and  a  bill  to  **  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  commis* 
sioneiB  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult  and  agree,  upon  the  means 
tf  onieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plaata^ 
and  provinces  of  North  America."    These  bills  were  hurried  throngk 
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both  houses  of  parliament,  and,  before  they  passed  into  acts,  were  copied 
and  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  to  Lord  and  General  Howe.  On  their  arrival 
in  America,  they  were  sent  by  a  flag  to  Congress  at  Yorktown.  When 
they  were  received,  [April  21,]  Congress  was  uninformed  of  the  troity 
which  their  commissioners  had  lately  concluded  at  Paris.  For  upwarda 
of  a  year  they  had  not  received  one  line  of  information  from  them  on  any 
subject  whatever.  One  packet  had  in  that  time  been  received,  but  all  the 
letters  therein  were  taken  out  before  it  was  put  on  board  the  vessel  which 
brought  it  from  France,  and  blank  paper  put  in  their  stead.  A  committee 
of  Congress  was  appointed  to  eicamine  these  bills  and  report  on  them. 
Their  report  was  brought  in  the  day  following,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted.  By  this  they  rejected  the  proposals  of  Great  Britain.  The 
vigorous  and  firm  language  in  which  Congress  expressed  their  rejectioii 
of  these  ofiers,  considered  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  late  treaty  with  France,  exhibits  the  glowing 
serenity  of  fortitude.  While  the  royal  commissioners  were  industriously 
circulating  these  bills  in  a  partial  and  secret  manner,  as  if  they  suspected 
an  intention  of  concealing  them  from  the  common  people,  Congress,  tnul* 
ing  to  the  good  sense  of  their  constituents,  ordered  them  to  be  forthwith 
printed  for  the  public  information.  Having  directed  the  afiairs  of  their 
country  with  an  honest  reference  to  its  welfare,  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  people  knowing  and  judging  for  themselves.  They  submitted 
the  whole  to  the  public.  Their  act,  after  some  general  remarks  on  the 
bill,  concluded  &s  follows : 

"  From  all  which  it  appears  evident  to  your  committee,  that  the  said  billi 
are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  good  people  of 
these  states,  so  as  to  create  divisions  among  them,  and  a  defection  from  the 
common  cause,  now,  by  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  drawing  near 
to  a  favourable  issue.  That  they  are  the  sequel  of  that  insidious  pkn, 
which,  from  the  days  of  the  stamp  act,  down  to  the  present  time,  hath  in- 
volved this  country  in  contention  and  bloodshed.  And  that,  as  in  other' 
cases  so  in  this,  although  circumstances  may  force  them  at  times  to  recede 
from  their  unjustifiable  claims,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will,  as 
heretofore,  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion,  again  display  that  lust  of 
domination  which  hath  rent  in  twain  the  mighty  empire  of  Britain. 

"  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  as  the  Americans  united  in  this  arduous  contest  upon  princi- 
pies  of  common  interest,  for  the  defence  of  common  rights  and  privileges, 
which  union  hath  been  cemented  by  common  calamities  and  by  mutual 
good  offices  and  afilection,  so  the  great  cause  for  which  they  contend,  and 
in  which  all  mankind  are  interested,  must  derive  its  success  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  union.  Wherefore  any  man  or  body  of  men,  who  should 
presume  to  make  any  separate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  wilk 
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Unfsfrd  States  cmnnv-^  wiih  pn^noty*  h^OJ  «wy  %NM^fi^iv^^v  ^  ^|| 

■r  czLZLisELcoen  cm  the  part  d  kItv^x  \\titx>\u  \n\\c9S  iho\  xh^Uk  m  a 

ry  tiewxc^,  either  withdraw  thoir  ikvi*  «)k)  «iiuuvi«  %\r  i^lws  m 

lad  express  terms,  acknowlodc^*  \ho  iiuiopou»Jciuv  %\l'  iho  Mid  »UI««« 

"Aad  inscQUch  as  it  apponrs  lo  bo  the  de^ij^^)  «^'  tho  enei\u<^  «M  \\w^^ 
gMesto  loll  them  into  a  fatal  security— to  the  etui  t)mt  they  itmy  a^i  with 
a  leoGOUiig  weight  and  impi>rta»ce,  it  is  the  opiu^m  of  your  e^mtmitle^i 
that  the  sereial  states  he  called  u|Hm  to  use  the  uuv^t  »triMt\iotiii  exeitioitH  to 
kate  their  respective  quotas  of  cmitiiietitnl  trtn^ps  iu  the  (told  an  mnm  a« 
pnwiMr,  and  that  all  the  militia  of  the  said  ntntes  W  held  in  liMtditioim,  to 
ad  as  occasion  may  require.** 

The  conciliatory  hills  were  speedily  followed  hy  ntyal  eotttittiwiioiiorNi 
dqmted  to  solicit  their  reception.  ClU)Vornor  JohttHtoiie,  Lord  (*HrliNl«>  nitil 
Ifr.  Eden,  appointed  on  this  husinoss,  attempted  to  open  n  iieDoiiHtiiut  mi 
the  tahject.  [June  9.]  They  re<|uentcd  OenornI  WniihiiiKloti  to  ftirttliili  a 
paasporC  for  their  secretary,  Dr.  Ferguson,  with  n  letter  from  them  to  ( !oii> 
fpeaMf  bat  this  was  refused,  and  the  refusal  was  uiiiiiiimouiily  Mpprovi*d  hy 
Congress.  They  then  forwarded,  in  the  UMtini  rlmnnifl  of  r.ommiitiirNlUii, 
a  fetter  addressed  "To  his  excellency  Henry  Ijaurens,  tho  preiiidonl,  and 
others  the  members  of  Congress,'*  in  which  they  roiiimunicnted  n  luipy  of 
their  commission  and  of  the  acts  of  i'nrliainent  on  which  it  wan  rouiid«*i|, 
and  <Ared  to  concur  in  every  satisfactory  and  junt  urrnnf{i<meiit  I'/wmils 
the  fellowing  among  other  purposes : 

To  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  I^^Hh  hy  s^a  iirid  hind. 

To  restore  free  intercourse,  to  reviv#5  rnutunl  aflitctiofi,  and  f<*fMtw  iU«9 
oomnuMi  benefits  of  naturalization,  through  ilw  ti/:vt'rn\  intrin  of  this  «'ifipii«i» 

To  extend  every  freedofn  to  trad<;  tlxat  our  /«r«pir«:tj yo  utt^'ntu  tun 
require. 

To  agree  that  no  ii.;J.'tary  forc*-«  tliaii  }m:  t';pl  'jp  iu  th<:  *i,tU  nn*  tr'u'i  • 
of  Nonh  Anehca,  withoyl  tL*  c^jrjwffit  of  x\*f:  '//:u^,fHl  ^>/f <;//«.*«  v/  |/w#»i«  'i 


ToooBcar  in  cieasiaiet  ctk'-iaVrd  to  o^v^hnry/:  Xm  4*:f/*  'A  A$itM$tAMf  1^*4 
Id  nritr  the  credit  ai^d  TLu<*r  of  :;.«;  yk^'^T  KiSK^ijx^.irjit. 
To  peypet8s3«  wj*  uui'A  It  t  t*^:.}fr^j»l  Ci-puVs^'-'A '/  w.  *3f«-4*^»  '^  t^-^^tA^ 

the  noflBueac  uf  Or*ac  Brr-t- :  v%  1  vcu\  ff/ss.  i^iU;««,  ;«*  •.***«/  ^mm^l.  w 
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In  short,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  respeetlre  Legulatures  in  asdi 
j^articular  state,  to  settle  its  revenue,  in  ciTil  and  military  estahllshnwnl, 
and  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of  legislation  and  internal  government,  sor 
that  the  British  states  throughout  North  America,  acting  with  us  in  peace 
and  war  under  one  common  sovereign,  may  have  the  irrevocable  enjoyment 
of  every  privilege  that  is  short  of  a  total  separation  of  interests,  or  conaisl' 
ent  with  that  union  of  force,  on  which  the  safety  of  our  common  religktt 
and  liberty  depends. 

A  decided  negative  having  been  already  given,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  British  commissioners,  to  the  overtures  contained  in  the  concih'atory 
bills,  and  intelligence  of  the  treaty  with  France  having  in  the  mem 
time  arrived,  there  was  no  ground  left  for  farther  deliberation.  President 
Laurens  therefore,  by  order  of  Congress,  returned  the  foUowing  answer. 
.  [June  17.] 

"  I  have  received  the  letters  from  your  excellencies  of  the  9th  instant,  whb 
the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before  Congress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest 
desire  to  spare  the  farther  effusion  of  human  blood  could  have  induced  them 
to  read  a  paper,  containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  most  Christistt 
majesty,  the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states ;  or  to  consider  proposhiikM 
so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation. 

''The  acts  of  the  British  parHament,  the  commission  from  your  80vereigft» 
and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people  of  these  states  to  be  subjects  of  m  - 
crown  of  Ghreat  l^tain,  and  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  dependence,  wUck 
is  utterly  inadmissible. 

*'I  am  further  directed  to  inform  your  excellencies,  that  Congress  are  in* 
clined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  hath  been  conducted.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  ipeady  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  piu^ 
pose.  The  only  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will  be,  an  explicit  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  independence  of  these  states,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets 
and  armies." 

Though  Congress  could  not,  consistently  with  national  honour,  enter  on 
a  discussion  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  British  commissioners,  yet  some 
individuals  of  their  body  ably  proved  the  propriety  of  rejecting  them* 
Among  these,  Grovemeur  Morris,  and  W.  H.  Drayton,  with  great  force  of 
argument  and  poignancy  of  wit,  justified  the  decisive  measures  adopted  by 
their  countrymen. 

As  the  British  plan  for  conciliation  was  wholly  founded  on  the  idea  of 
the  states  returning  to  their  aOegiance,  it  was  no  sooner  known  than  re> 
jected.  In  addition  to  the  sacred  ties  of  plighted  fniih  and  national  engage* 
ments,  the  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  legislative  Assembles  of  Ameikm 
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bfti  tasted  the  sweets  of  power  and  were  in  full  possessioii  of  its  blesstngs, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  retaining  them  without  any  foreign  controL  The 
was  having  originated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  from  a  lust  of  power« 
had  in  its  progress  compelled  the  Americans  in  self-defence  to  assume  and 
exercise  its  highest  prerogatives.  The  passions  of  human  nature,  whicK 
iaduoed  the  former  to  claim  power,  operated  no  less  forcibly  with  the  lattery 
against  the  relinquishment  of  it.  After  the  colonies  had  declared  themselves 
independent  states,  had  repeatedly  pledged  their  honour  to  abide  by  that 
declaration,  had,  under  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  maintained  it  for  three  cam- 
paigns without  foreign  aid,  after  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  guarantied  their  independence :  after  all 
this,  to  expect  popular  leaders  in  the  enjoyment  of  power  voluntarily  to 
retire  from  the  helm  of  government  to  the  languid  indifterence  of  private 
life,  and  while  they  violated  national  faith,  at  the  same  time  to  depress  their 
eonntry  from  the  rank  of  sovereign  states  to  that  of  dependent  provinces, 
was  not  more  repugnant  to  universal  experience,  than  to  the  governing 
principles  of  the  human  heart.  .  The  high-spirited  ardour  of  citizens,  in 
the  youthful  vigour  of  honour  and  dignity,  did  not  so  much  as  inquire 
whether  greater  political  happiness  might  be  expected  from  closing  with 
the  proposals  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  adhering  to  their  new  allies.  Honour 
Ifarbade  any  balancing  on  the  subject,  nor  were  its  dictates  disobeyed. 
Though  p^ce  was  desirable,  and  the  offers  of  Great  Britain  so  liberal  that, 
if  proposed  in  due  time,  they  would  have  been  acceptable,  yet  for  the 
Americans,  after  they  had  declared  themselves  independent,  and  at  their 
own  solicitation  obtained  the  aid  of  France,  to  desert  their  new  allies,  and 
leave  them  exposed  to  British  resentment  incurred  on  their  account,  would 
have  argued  a  total  want  of  honour  and  gratitude.  The  folly  of  Great 
Britain  in  expecting  such  conduct 'from  virtuous  freemen,  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  the  baseness  of  America,  had  her  citizens  realized  that  expec- 
tation. 

These  offers  of  conciliation  in  a  great  measure  originated  in  an  opimon 
that  the  Congress  was  supported  by  a  faction,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  hostile  to  independence,  and  well-disposed  to  re-unite  witn 
Great  Britain.  The  latter  of  these  assertions  was  true,  till  a  certain 
period  of  the  contest,  but  that  period  was  clapj^ed.  With  their  new  situa- 
tion, new  qpinions  and  attachments  had  taken  place.  The  political  revolu- 
tion of  the  government  was  less  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  thinking  in  the  United  States.  The  independent  American  citizens  , 
saw  with  other  eyes,  and  heard  with  other  ears,  than  when  they  were  in  the 
CQodidott  of  British  subjects.  That  narrowness  of  sentiment,  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  towards  France,  no  longer  existed  among  the  Ameri- 
The  British  commissioners,  unapprized  of  this  real  change  in  tne 
mind,  expected  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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by  that  illibeiality  which  they  inherited  from  their  fore&tfaers. 
ing  that  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  ancient  national  antipathy  to  Fnuioey 
would  counterbalance  all  other  ties,  they  flattered  themselves,  that  by  per* 
severance  an  impression  favourable  to  Great  Britain  might  yet  be  made 
on  the  mind  of  America.  They  therefore  renewed  their  efibrts  to  opea 
a  negotiation  with  Congress,  in  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  July.  As  they  had 
been  informed  in  answer  to  their  preceding  letter  of  the  10th  of  Jane« 
Jiat  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  withdrawing  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  must  precede  an  en* 
trance  on  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  as  neither  branch  of 
this  alternative  had  been  complied  with,  it  was  resolved  by  Congress  that 
no  answer  should  be  given  to  their  reiterated  application. 

In  addition  to  his  public  exertions  as  a  commissioner.  Governor  John^ 
stone  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  objects  on  which  he  had  been  sent  by 
opening  a  private  correspondence  with  some  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  other  Americans  of  influence.  He,  in  particular,  addressed  himself 
by  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  Joseph  Reed,  and  Robert  Morris.  His  letter 
to  Henry  Laurens  was  in  these  words : 

Dear  Sir  :— -I  beg  to  transfer  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  private 
civilities  which  my  friends  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.*  Oswald  request  in  my 
behalf.  He  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  probity,  and  of  the  highest  esteem  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  '  • 

If  you  should  follow  the  example  of  Britain,  in  the  hour  of  her  inso- 
lence, and  send  us  back  without  a  hearing,  I  shall  hope  from  private 
friendship  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  country,  and  the  worthy 
charactera  she  has  exhibited  to  the  world,  upon  making  the  request  in  any 
way  you  may  point  out. 

The  following  answer  was  immediately  written : 

Forktoivrif  June  14/A,  1778. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Yesterday  I  was  honoured  with  your  favour  of  the  lOth, 
and  thank  you  for  the  transmission  of  those  from  my  dear  and  worthy 
friends,  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Manning.  Had  Dr.  Ferguson  been  the 
bearer  of  these  papers,  I  should  have  shown  that  gentleman  every  degree 
of  respect  and  attention  that  times  and  circumstances  admit  of. 

It  is,  sir,  for  Great  Britain  to  determine  whether  her  commissionem 
shall  return  unheigrd  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  or  revive 
a  friendship  with  the  citizens  at  large,  and  remain  among  us  as  long  ae 
they  please. 

You  are  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  only  terms  upon  which  Con* 
gross  can  treat  for  accomplishing  this  good  end,  terms  from  which,  althongk 
writing  in  a  private  character,  I  may  venture  to  assert  with  great  assor* 
•nce«  they  never  will  recede^  even  admitting  the  continuance  of  hoatilo 
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and  that  from  the  rage  of  war,  th«  ^xxl  )KH>pio  of  thMi»  Malta 
be  driTen  to  commence  a  treaty  westward  of  ywitJrr  mountaimi% 
permit  me  to  add,  sir,  as  my  humble  opinion,  the  true  intermit  \J 
QnaX  Britain,  in  the  present  advance  of  our  contest,  will  l»e  found  in  eon* 
fcmiwg  oar  independence. 
CoDgress  in  no  hour  have  been  haughty,  but  to  supposie  thnt  theii  niiiuls 
firm  in  the  present  than  they  wore,  when,  destitute  of  nil  foreign  nid, 
without  expectation  of  an  alliance— when,  upon  a  day  of  ifenernl 
public  fasting  and  humiliation  in  their  house  of  worehip,  and  in  presenm 
of  God,  they  resolved,  ''to  hold  no  conference  or  tnMtty  with  nuy  ron\nUs« 
iioiiers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they  Nhtill,  ns  a  prelinilnnry 
thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  ond  armies,  or  in  positive  nnd  express 
terms  acknowledge  the  independence  of  these  states,**  would  ho  irrntioniil. 
At  a  proper  time,  sir,  I  shall  think  niyself  highly  honoured  by  a  per- 
aoud  attention,  and  by  contributing  to  render  every  part  of  these  states 
agreeable  to  you ;  but  until  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence  shall  Im  estn- 
bliahed,  I  believe,  sir,  neither  former  private  friendship,  nor  any  other 
consideration,  can  influence  Congress  to  consent  that  oven  (jlovernor  John* 
stone,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  so  deservedly  esteemed  in  Amerira,  shall 
see  the  country.  I  have  but  one  voice,  and  that  shall  be  against  it.  Dut 
let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  hence  conclude  that  I  atn  deficient 
m  aflfection  to  my  old  friends,  through  whose  kindness  I  have  obtained  the 
,  aooonr  of  the  present  correspondence,  or  tlmt  I  am  mH  with  very  great 
penooal  respect  and  esteem. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  liajiaY  Lavum§, 


The  HnuntraUt  Geo.  JohmiotUf  E$q. 

In  a  letter  to  loKyh.  Vit^A^  of  April  the  1  Ith^  Oovem^/r  JohttitU/M  said  i 
'*T1ie  mam  wbo  can  be  instrumeotal  in  briri^ing  us  siJ  t/>  act  */f»fJs  utf/in  m 
hamcBj,  aad  to  nnit^  t/>getL!rr  tr«e  rarivo«  yrffnt%  ^huAt  \hlK  um^^M  \tnn 
disvii  ioA,  wxD  dewTT*:  n^^jit  U'xu  ilw:  ViW/^^tA  p*j</|yl/j,  U'/in  \/HUhfAin$Uf 

aH  the  ifoAfij  ties  that  ar^  ^ftt^M-A  \jy  ti^  ^i**Mff«ri  n$A 

i^MSk  «T*T  w«  \*f\  ''.Ai^//wA  *jrt  h'jfsam  knA/'    ^/u  ih^  IMi> 

ht  wnce  Vj  VUa^^.  Mjrrjt :  **  I  'ut'^myt  \i^,  u^^.u  rru'*  l*i^*  ^/.^Ik 

Sua  Krf^i  tftJiita^'tjv^t  'i-iW^  A  f-tir,  xiA  I  \u,uk  tJM4  wVi^ 
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bestow,  if  tbey^  could  once  more  unite  our  iutereBl,  and  spare  the  niimrtw 
and  derastadona  of  war." 

To  Joseph  Reedi  private  information  waa  communicated,  that  it  had  Iimb 
intended  hy  OoTemor  Johnstone  to  oSer  lu'm,  that  in  case  of  hia  exerting 
hi»  abilities  to  promote  a  re-union  of  the  two  countries,  if  consistent  with 
his  principles  and  judgment,  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  tOty  office 
in  the  colonies  in  his  majesty's  giA.  To  which  Mr.  Beed  rephed,  "  [  am 
not  worth  purchasing,  hut  such  oa  I  am,  the  king  of  Qreat  Britain.is  not 
rich  enough  to  do  it."  Congress  ordered  [July  9^  all  letters  teeefred 
t^  members  of  Congress  from  any  of  the  British  commissioners,  or  their 
agents,  or  from  any  subject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  pubGa 
nature,  to  he  laid  before  them.  The  above  letters  and  informalioB  beii^ 
commnnicated,  Congress  resolved,  "That  the  same  cannot  hut  be  ct»> 
sidered  as  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  tbeir  integrity,  and  that  it  is  ineooi- 
patible  with  the  honour  of  Congress  to  hold  any  manner  of  correspondenCB 
or  intercourse  with  the  said  George  Johnstone,  Esquire,  especially  to  negO' 
tiate  with  him  upon  afiairs  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  is  interested." 
Their  determination,  with  the  reasons  thereof,  were  expressed  in  the  fenB 
of  a  declaration,  a  copy  of  which  was  signed  by  the  President,  and  seat  by 
a  flag  to  the  commissioners  at  New  York.  This  was  answered  hf 
Oovenm  lohutone  by  an  angry  publication,  in  which  he  denied  or 
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explained  away  what  had  been  alleged  against  him.  Lord  Carlisle,  Siv 
,  Henry  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Eden,  denied  their  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter  diarged  on  Goyemor  Johnstone. 

Tiie  commissioners,  failing  in  their  attempts  to  negotiate  with  CongresSf 
had  no  resource  lefl,  bat  to  persuade  the  inha  Utants  to  adopt  a  line  of  con* 
duct  counter  to  that  of  their  representatives.  To  this  purpose  they  pub* 
Bdied  a  manifesto  and  proclamation,  addressed  to  Congress,  the  assemblies, 
and  all  others  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  in  which  they  observed : 
*The  poHcy  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  Great  Britain  have  thus  far 
checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  still 
eoosidered  as  our  fellow-subjects,  and  to  desolate  a  country  shortly  to 
become  a  source  of  mutual  advantage :  but  when  that  country  professes 
the  unnatural  design  not  only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mort- 
gaging herself  and  her  resources  to  our  enemies,  the  whole  contest  js 
changed ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  useless  a  connection  contrived  for  her  ruin» 
and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  if 
the  British  colonies  are  to  become  an  accession  to  France,  will  direct  her 
to  render  that  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her  enemy." 

Congress,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design  of  the  commissioners  to 
oorcolate  theee  papers,  declared  that  the  agents  employed  to  distribute  the 
andfestoes  and  proclamation  of  the  commissioners,  were  not  entitled  to 
protection  from  a  flag.  They  also  recommended  to  the  several  states  to 
secure  and  keep  them  in  close  custody ;  but  that  they  might  not  appear  to 
hoodwink  their  constituents,  they  ordered  the  manifestoes  and  proclama- 
tioo  to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers.  The  proposals  of  the  commissioners 
were  not  more  &Tourably  received  by  the  people  than  they  had  been  by 
Congress.  In  some  places  the  flags  containing  them  were  not  received, 
bat  ordered  instantly  to  depart ;  in  others  they  were  received  and  for- 
warded to  Congress,  as  the  only  proper  tribunal  to  take  cognisance  of 
them.  In  no  one  place,  not  immediately  commanded  by  the  British  army, 
was  there  any  attempt  to  accept,  or  even  to  deliberate,  on  the  propriety  of 
closing  with  the  oflers  of  Britain. 

To  deter  the  British  from  executing  their  threats  of  laying  waste  the 
country,  Congress  published  [Oct.  30]  to  the  world  a  resolution  and  mani- 
festo, in  which  they  concluded  with  these  words : 

"We,  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
atdenmly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if  our  enemies  presume  to  execute 
their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  career  of  barbarity,  v/e  will  take 
inch  exemplary  vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  a  like  conduct.  We 
^peal  to  that  God  who  searcheth  the  hes^rts  of  men  for  the  rectitude  of  oui 
intentions ;  and  in  his  holy  presence  we  declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved 
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by  KDj  light  and  hasty  suggestior j  of  anger  and  levenge,  so  thiough  amy 
poasible  change  of  fortune  we  will  adhere  to  this  our  determina^on." , 

This  was  the  last  eSbrt  of  Qreat  Britain,  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  to 
rogain  her  colonies.  It  originated  in  folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  real  atate 
of  afiaira  in  America.  She  had  begun  with  torong  measures,  and  had  now 
got  into  wrong  time,  Hei  concessions  on  ihia  occasion  were  an  implied 
justification  of  the  resistance  of  the  colonists.  By  offering  to  concede  all 
that  they  at  first  asked  for,  she  rirtually  acknowledged  herself  to  hare 
been  the  aggressor  in  an  unjust  war.  Nothing  could  be  more  {aronrable 
to  the  cementing  of  the  friendship  of  the  new  allies  than  this  unsucceuTol 
negotiation.  The  states  had  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of 
their  engagements,  and  France  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  by  prerenU 
iag  their  being  conquered,  her  brourite  scheme  of  lessening  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  secured  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 
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I^FTER  the  termlnatioii  of  the  campaign  of  ItjrT,  tha 
'    British  army  retired  to  winter^quartcrs  in  Philadelphia, 

'and  ihe  American  army  to  Valley  Forge.     The  foraiei 

'  enjoyed  all  the   coDTeniencies  which   an   opulent   city 

afforded  ;  while  the  latter,  not    half-clolhed,  and   more 

on  the  point  of  starving,  were  enduring  the  aererity  of  a 

3  cold  winter  in  a  hutted  camp.     It  waa  well  foi  ihcm  that  the 

British  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  them  while  in  this  destitute  con- 

TIm  winter  aod  spring  passed  away  without  any  more  remarkable 
events  in  either  army,  than  a  few  successful  excursions  of  parties  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  neighbouring  country,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
suppliek,  or  destroying  propetty.  In  one  of  these,  a  party  of  the  British  pn>- 
ceeded  to  Bordentown,  and  there  burned  four  store-houses  full  of  useful 
conuuoditiaB.  Before  they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  they  burned  two 
frigates,  nine  ships,  six  priTaleer  sloops,  twenty-three  brigs,  with  a  num- 
ber of  tloaps  and  schooners. 

Soon  after,  an  excursion  from  Newport  was  made  by  Sto  hundred  British 
and  Hessians  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell.  These 
having  landed  in  the  night,  marched  next  morning  in  two  bodies,  the  one  for 
Warren,  the  other  for  the  head  of  Kickemuet  river.  [May  25-3  They 
detfroyed  about  seventy  flal-bottomed  boats,  and  burned  a  quantity  of  pitch, 
tar,  and  plank.  They  also  set  fire  to  the  meeting-house  at  Warren,  and 
nven  dwelling-houses.     At  Bristol,  they  bumed  the  church  and  twenty* 
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two  houses.  Several  other  houses  were  plundered,  and  women  were 
stripped  of  their  shoe-buckles,  gold  ringrp,  and  handkerchiefs. 

A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  commanded  by  Count  D'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for  America, 
[April  13,]  in  about  two  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France.  After  a  passage 
of  eighty-seven  days,  the  count  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dela- 
ware, [iuly  9.]  From  an  apprehension  of  something  of  this  kind,  and 
from  the  prospect  of  greater  security,  it  was  resolved  in  Great  Britain, 
forthwith  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  concentrate  the  xojnl  force  in 
the  city'and  harbour  of  New  York.  The  commissionere  brought  out  the 
orders  for  this  movement,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  had  an 
unfriendly  influence  on  their  proposed  negotiations,  but  was  indispensably 
necessary ;  for  if  the  French  fleet  had  blocked  up  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Americans  besieged  Philadelphia,  the  escape  of  the  British  from  either 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible. 

[June  18.]  The  royal  anny  passed  over  the  Delaware  into  New  Jer- 
sey. General  Washington  having  penetrated  into  their  design  of  evacu- 
ating Philadelphia,  had  previously  detached  General  Maxwell's  farigadsy 
to  co-operate  with  the  Jeraey  militia  in  obstructing  their  progressy  till  time 
would  be  given  for  his  army  to  overtake  them.  The  British  were  encom- 
bered  with  an  enormous  baggage,  which,  together  with  the  impediments 
thrown  in  their  way,  greatly  retarded  their  march.  The  American  amy 
having,  in  pursuit  of  the  British,  crossed  the  Delaware,  six  hundred  men 
were  immediately  detached  under  Colonel  Morgan,  to  reinforce  Geaeial 
Maxwell.  Washington  halted  his  troops,  when  they  had  marched  to 
the  vicinity  of  Princeton.  The  general  officers  in  the  American  army, 
being  asked  by  the  commander-in-chief,  "  Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard  a 
general  action  T"  answered  in  the  negative,  but  recommended  a  detach- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  be  immediately  sent,  to  act  as  occasioQ 
might  serve,  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear.  This  was  immediately 
forwarded  under  General  Scott.  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  advanced 
to  Ailentown,  he  determined,  instead  of  keeping  the  direct  course  towards 
Staten  Island,  to  draw  towards  the  seacoast  and  to  push  on  towards  Sandy 
Hook.  Greneral  Washington,  on  receiring  intelligence  that  Sir  Henry 
was  proceeding  in  that  direction  towards  Monmouth  court-house,  de- 
spatched a  thousand  men  under  General  Wayne,  and  sent  the  Marquis  de 
Lafiiyette  to  take  command  of  the  whole  advanced  corps,  with  oiders  to 
seize  the  first  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy's  rear.  General 
Lee,  who,  having  been  lately  exchanged,  had  joined  the  army,  was  oflbred 
this  command,  but  he  declined  it,  as  he  was,  in  principle,  against  hazard- 
ing an  attack.  The  whole  army  followed  at  a  proper  distance  for  auppovt- 
ing  the  advanced  corps,  aal  reached  Cranberry  the  next  morning.    Bir , 
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Bbtij  ClintoD,  sensible  at  the  approach  of  the  AmericuiB,  placed  hu 
penadien,  light-infantry,  and  chasseurs  in  his  rear,  end  bis  baggage  in 
him  fioot.  General  Washington  increased  his  advanced  corps  with  two 
bngades,  and  sent  General  Lee,  who  now  wished  for  the  command,  to 
tdu  charge  of  the  whole,  and  (allowed  with  ihe  main  army  to  gire  it  sup- 
peit.  On  the  next  morning,  orders  were  sent  lo  Lee,  to  move  on  and 
attack,  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Whan 
VMbingtoD  had  inarched  about  five  miles  to  support  the  advanced  corps, 
he  foond  the  whole  of  it  retreating  by  Lee's  orders,  and  without  having 
Ukde  any  opposition  of  consequence.  Washington  rode  up  to  Lee,  and 
jn^owd  certain  (questions  to  him  which  implied  cerunre.  Lee  answered 
witk  wanoth  and  unsuitable  language.  The  commander-in-chief  ordered 
Coknel  Etewait's  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ramsay's  battalions  to  form  on  a 
piece  of  pound  which  he  judged  suitable  for  giving  a  check  lo  the  ad- 
nndof  ferny.  Lee  was  then  asked  if  he  would  command  cm  that 
gnnad,  to  which  he  consented,  and  was  ordered  to  lake  proper  measnres 
ix  checking  the  enemy,  Ui  which  he  replied,  "Your  orders  shall  be 
fkfol.  and  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the  field."  Washington  then 
lido  to  the  main  army,  which  was  formed  with  the  ulmoet  expedition.  A 
wana  canKnade  immediately  commenced  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
OB  aitiUnyt  and  a  heavy  firing  between  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Bri- 
ikh  amj,  and  (he  two  battalions  whicl^  General  Washingtm  had  hab«d. 
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These  stood  their  ground,  till  they  were  intermixed  with  a  part  of  tho 
British  army.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ramsay,  the  commander  of  one  of 
them,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  General  Lee  continued  till  the 
last  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  brought  off  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
troops. 

The  check  the  British  received  gave  time  to  make  a  disposition  of  the 
left  wing,  and  second  line  of  the  American  army  in  the  wood  and  on  the 
eminlBuce  to  which  Lee  was  retreating.  On  this,  some  cannon  were  placed 
by  Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  which,  with  the  co-ope- 
ration of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effectually  stopped  the  advance  of  the 
British  in  that  quarter.  General  Greene  took  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion, on  the  right  of  Lord  Stirling.  The  British  attempted  to  turn  the 
left  fiank  of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed.  They  also  made  a  move- 
ment to  the  right  with  as  little  success,  for  Greene,  with  the  artillery,  dia- 
appoint^d  their  design.  Wayne  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
kept  up  so  severe  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that  the  British  were  soon 
compelled  to  give  way.  They  retired  and  took  the  position  which  Lee 
had  before  occupied.  Washington  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  ordered 
Greneral  Poor  to  move  round  upon  their  right,  and  Greneral  Woodford  to 
their  left ;  but  they  could  not  get  within  reach  before  it  was  dark.  These 
remained  on  the  ground  which  they  had  been  directed  to  occup]^  dating 
the  night,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  early  next  morning,  and  the 
main  body  lay  on  their  arms  in  the  field  to  be  ready  for  supporting  them. 
General  Washington  reposed  himself  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  hopes 
of  renewing  the  action  the  next  day.  But  these  hopes  were  frustrated. 
The  British  troops  marched  away  in  the  night,  in  such  silence  that  Gene- 
ral Poor,  though  he  lay  very  near  them,  knew  nothing  of  their  departure. 
They  left  behind  them  four  officers  and  about  forty  privates,  all  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  could  not  be  removed.  Their  other  wounded  were 
carried  off.  [June  30.]  The  British  pursued  their  march  without  fur- 
ther interruption,  and  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  Hook 
without  the  loss  of  either  their  covering  party  or  baggage.  The  American 
general  declined  all  further  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  and  soon  after  drew 
off  his  troops  to  the  I'orders  of  the  North  River.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  hw 
of  the  royal  army,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  Lieutenant-colonel  Monckton,  one  of  the  British  slain,  on  account 
of  his  singular  merit,  was  universally  lamented.  Colonel  Bonner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Major  Dickerson  of  Virginia,  officers  highly  esteemed  by 
their  country,  fell  in  this  engagement.  The  uncommon  heat  of  the  day 
was  such,  that  some  of  the  Americans,  and  fifty-nine  of  the  British,  were 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  their 
bodies. 
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li  fi  pfofaiUe»  d»fc  WashingtoQ  intended  to  ttke  no  &hW  notice  ot 
Lm^  eoDdnct  in  the  daj  of  action*  but  the  ktter  couMi  not  hrool^  the  en* 
used  hj  the  f(»rmer  at  their  fint  meeting,  and  wrote  him  two 
letters.  This  occasioned  his  being  arrosted*  and  brought  to' 
tiiaL     The  charges  exhibited  against  him  were— 

latt  For  disobedience  of  orders,  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  98th 
of  June,  agreeable  to  repeated  instructions. 

,  ddly.  For  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy»  on  the  same  day»  by  making 
an  unnecessary,  disorderly*  and  shameful  retreat. 

8dly.  For  disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  t^-o  letters. 

After  a  tedious  hearing  before  a  court-martial,  of  which  Lord  Stirling  was 
pnaident,  Lee  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  bo  suspended  from  any  com- 
mand in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  for  tho  term  of  one  year^  but  the 
second  charge  was  softened  by  the  court-martial,  who  in  their  award  only 
fimnd  him  guilty  of  misbehaviour  before  the  enemyi  by  making  an  unne* 
eesnry  and  in  some  few  instances  a  disorderly  retreat.  Many  were  dis« 
pleased  with  this  sentence.  They  argued  "that  by  the  tonur  of  Lee's 
orders,  it  was  submitted  to  his  discretion  whether  to  attack  or  not,  and 
alaOf  that  the  time  and  manner  were  to  be  detertminod  by  his  own  judg- 
menL  That  at  one  time  he  intended  to  attack,  but  altered  his  opinion  on 
ipparently  good  grounds.  That  the  propriety  of  an  attack,  considering 
the  saperiority  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  the  openness  of  the  ground,  was 
very  questionable.  That  though  it  might  have  distressed  the  enemy's  rear 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  probably  have  brought  on  a  general  action, 
befinre  the  advanced  corps  could  have  been  supported  by  the  main  body, 
which  was  some  miles  in  the  rear."  **  If,"  said  th»y,  **  I^ee's  judgment 
WIS  against  attacking  the  enemy,  he  could  not  \m  guilty  of  disobeying  an 
onler  for  that  purpose,  which  was  suspended  on  the  c^>ndition  of  bis  own 
qiprofaatioii  of  the  measure."  They  also  agreed  that  a  sunpensi'in  from 
command  was  not  a  suffic}ent  punishment  for  his  crimes,  if  really  guilty. 
They  therefore  inferred  a  presumption  of  his  inn^icence  from  the  lenient 
sentence  ST  his  judges.  Though  there  was  a  diversity  t/f  oinniim  relative 
to  the  fint  and  second  charges,  all  were  agreed  In  itroh'jtiuKin^  U'un  guilty 
of  disreipeel  to  the  commander-in-chief.     Th^;  Am*:nrjihu  had  ftmn*sr\y  • 

idnliiafd  GcDeial  Lee,  but  some  of  them  now  w^nt  t/>  the  oyi^fmU:  extreme, 
aad  praaomoed  him  treacherous  or  deficient  in  c/^un'/tt,  th'yugh  there  was  ^ 

fiv  either  of  thew  ffuspici'Xife.     If  ii:  t#;ri«p^r  wa«  vioVrot,  and 
of  subordination  had  kd  him  of*Jrft  v>  'j*juiifrel  with  th^Mm 
he  wms  boond  to  rerp<^  ai«d  obe}' ;  l-'it  h.t  <//fjfage  MiA  tui^tiif 
flBBld  BcC  be  qnestiooed. 

the  banie  cf  Mooi&ouiL^  the  A^fj^n^jnu  *rujj  wk  pogt  at  tW 
a  iev  nlJef  bejood  Kj[.;^vrjd^e,  ^A  tL«  IWAikL,  xlitoui^ 
n)j  n  lev  rniks  djaesat,  iA  not  m'.uesi  titesL.    Ti«ey  resfiuaiMsd  im  tkm 
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position  from  an  early  day  in  July,  tiQ  a  late  one  in  the  autumn,  and  cbeni 
the  Americans  retired  to  Middle  Brook  in  Jersey,  where  they  buik  them* 
selves  huts  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  at  Valley  Forge. 
*  Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Philadelphia,  Con* 
grass,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  returned  to  the  former  seat  of  their 
deliberations.  Soon  after  their  return,  they  were  called  upon  to  give  a 
public  audience  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France. 
[Aug.  6.]  The  person  appointed  to  this  office,  was  M.  Gerard,  the  same 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  negotiations  antecedent  to  the  treaty.  The 
arrival  and  reception  of  a  minister  from  France  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  They  felt  the  weight  and  importance  to 
which  they  were  risen  among  nations.  That  the  same  spot,  which  in  less 
than  a  century  had  been  the  residence  of  savages,  should  become  the 
theatre  on  which  the  representatives  of  a  new,  free,  and  civilized  nation  gave 
a  public  audience  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe,  afforded  ample  materials  for  philosophic 
contemplation.  That  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  day  on  which  an 
answer  was  refused  by  Great  Britain  to  the  united  supplications  of  the  colo> 
nists,  praying  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety,  they  should,  as  an  independent 
people,  be  honoured  with  the  residence  of  a  minister  from  the  court  of  Fnuice» 
exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  Americans.  The  patriots 
of  the  New  World  revolved  in  their  minds  these  transactions,  with  heart-feh 
satisfaction,  while  the  devout  were  led  to  admire  that  Providence,  which 
bad  in  so  short  a  space  stationed  the  United  States  among  the  powers  d 
the  earth,  and  clothed  them  in  robes  of  sovereignty. 

The  British  had  but  barely  completed  the  removal  of  their  fleet  and 
army  from  the  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  to  the  harbour  and  city  of  New 
York,  when  they  received  intelligence  that  a  French  fleet  was  on  the  coast 
of  America.'  This  was  commanded  by  Count  D'Estaing,  and  consisted  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Among  the  former,  one  car- 
ried ninety  guns,  another  eighty,  and  six  seventy-four  guns  each.  Their 
first  object  was  the  surprise  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  bat 
they  arrived  too  late.  In  naval  history,  there  are  few  more  narrow  escapes 
than  that  of  the  British  fleet  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  only  of  six 
sixty-four  gun  ships,  three  of  fifly,  and  two  of  forty,  with  some  frigates  and 
sloops.  Most  of  these  had  been  long  On  service,  and  were  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. Their  force,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  French  fleet,  was  so 
greatly  inferior,  that  had  the  latter  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  in 
seventy-five  days  from  its  leaving  Toulon,  their  capture,  in  the  onKoaiy 
course  of  events,  would  have  been  inevitable.  This  stroke  was  prori- 
dentially  prevented,  by  the  various  hindrances  which  retarded  D'Estaing 
in  his  voyage  to  the  term  of  eighty-seven  days,  in  the  last  eleven  of 
which,  Lord  Howe's  flee<  not  only  quitted  the  Delaware,  but  reached  the 
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kubonr  of  New  York.  D'Estaing,  disappointed  in  his  firsf  scheme,  pur- 
ined  and  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook.  American  pilots  of  the  first  abilities, 
provided  for  the  parpose,  went  on  board  his  fleet.  [July  11.]  Among 
Ihem  were  persons,  whose  circumstances  placed  them  above  the  ordipary 
mak  of  pilots. 

The  sight  of  the  French  fleet  raised  all  the  active  passions  of  their 
•dveisaries.  Transported  with  indignation  against  the  French,  for  inter* 
fering  in  what  they  called  a  domestic  quarrel,  the  British  displayed  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  bravery  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  A  thousand  volunteers 
were  despatched  from  their  transports  to  man  their  fleet.  The  masters  and 
mates  of  the  merchantmen  and  traders  at  New  York  took  their  stations  at 
the  guns  with  the  common  sailors.  Others  piit  to  sea  in  light  vessels,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies.  The  oflicers  and  privates  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  contended  with  so  much  eagerness  to  serve  on  board  the  men 
of  war  as  marines,  that  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  point  of  honour 

hfhu 

The  French  fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  continued  without  the  Hook  for 
deven  days.  ^During  this  time  the  British  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
die  blockade  of  their  fleet,  and  the  capture  of  about  twenty  vessels  under 
English  colours.  On  the  22d,  the  French  fleet  appeared  under  weigh.  It 
was  an  anxious  moment  to  the  British.  They  supposed  that  Count 
lyEataing  would  force  his  way  into  the  harbour,  and  that  an  engagement 
would  be  the  consequence.  Every  thing  with  them  was  at  stake.  Nothing 
!est  than  destruction  or  victory  would  have  ended  the  contest.  If  the  first 
had  been  their  lot,  the  vast  fleet  of  transports  and  victuallers  and  the  army 
must  have  fallen.  The  pilots  on  board  the  French  fleet  declared  it  to  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  large  ships  thereof  over  the  bar,  on  account  of 
their  draught  of  water.  D^Estaing,  on  that  account  and  by  the  advice  of 
General  Washington,  left  the  Hook  and  sailed  for  Newport.  By  his  de- 
parture the  British  had  a  second  escape,  for  had  he  remained  at  the  Hook 
but  a  few  days  longer,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Byron  must  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.  That  officer  had  been  sent  out  to  relieve  Lord  Howe,  who  had 
solicited  to  be  recalled,  and  the  fleet  under  his  command  had  been  sent  to 
reinforce  that  which  had  been  previously  on  the  coast  of  America.  Admiral 
Byron's  squadron  had  met  with  bad  weather,  and  was  separated  in  different 
ttorme.  It  now  arrived,  scattered,  broken,  sickly,  dismasted,  or  otherwise 
dmnaged.  Within  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  the 
Renown,  the  Baisonable,  the  Centurion,  and  the  Cornwall,  arrived  singly 
•I  Sandy  Hook. 

The  next  attempt  of  Count  D'Estaing  was  against  Rhode  Island,  of 
viuch  the  British  had  been  in  possession  since  December,  1776.  A  com- 
faiiied  mttack  against  it  was  projected,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Greneral  SuUi* 
•hoold  command  the  American  land  forces.    Such  was  the  eagemett 
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of  the  people  to  co-operate  with  their  new  allies,  and  so  conftclenl  were 
thej  of  sacceasy  that  some  thousands  of  Tolnnteezs  engaged  in  the  0Cirtioe» 
The  militia  of  Massachusetts  was  under  the  command  of  General  Hanpock* 
The  royal  troops  on  the  island,  haying  been  lately  reinforced,  were  about 
six  thousand.  Sulliyan's  force  was  about  ten  thousand.  Lord  Howe  fol* 
lowed  the  Count  D'Estaing,  and  came  within  sight  of  Rhode  Island,  the  ' 
day  after  the  French  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of  Newport.  The  Britiah 
fleet  exceeded  the  French  in  point  of  number,  but  was  inferior  with  respect 
to  e^tive  force  and  weight  of  metal.  On  the  appearanr^  of  Lord  Howet 
the  French  admiral  put  out  to  sea  with  his  whole  fleet  to  engage  him.  While 
the  two  commanders  were  exerting  their  naval  skill  to  gain  respectiyelj 
the  advantages  of  position,  a  strong  gale  of  wind  came  on,  which  afterwards 
increased  to  a  tempest,  and  greatly  damaged  the  ships  on  both  sides*  In 
this  conflict  of  the  elements,  two  capital  French  ships  were  diunaated* 
The  Languedoc  of  ninety  guns,  D'Estaing's  own  ship,  after  losing  all  hex 
masts  and  her  rudder,  was  attacked  by  the  Renown  of  fifty  guns^  com* 
manded  by  Captain  Dawson.  The  same  evening  the  Preston,  of  fifty  guns, 
fell  in  with  the  Tonnant  of  eighty  guns,  with  only  her  mainmast  standingy 
and  attacked  her  with  spirit,  but  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement*  8ii 
sail  of  the  French  squadron  came  up  in  the  night,  which  saved  the  disabled 
ships  from  any  further  attack.  There  was  no  ship  or  vessel  lost  on  either 
side.  The  British  sufiered  less  in  the  storm  than  their  adversaries^  yet 
enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  New  York,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  refitting.  The  French  fleet  came  to  anchor,  on  the  dOth,  near  to 
Rhode  Island,  but  sailed  on  the  $22d,  to  Boston.  Before  th0y  sailed.  Gene* 
ral  Greene  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  went  on  board  the  LanguedoOi 
to  consult  on  measures  proper  to  be  pursued.  They  urged  D'Estaiiig  to 
return  with  his  fleet  into  the  harbour,  but  his  principal  officers  were  op« 
posed  to  the  measure,  and  protested  against  it.  He  had  been  instructed  to 
go  to  Boston,  if  his  fleet  met  with  any  misfortune.  His  officers  insisted  on 
his  ceasing  to  prosecute  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  that  he  might 
conform  to  the  orders  of  their  common  superiors.  Upon  the  return  oC 
Ghreene  and  Lafayette,  and  their  reporting  the  determination  of  Count 
D'Estaing,  a  protest  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  him,  which  was  signed  by 
John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock,  I.  Glover,  Ezekiel  Cornell 
William  Whipple,  John  Tyler,  Solomon  Loveii,  Jon.  Fitconnell.  In  this 
they  protested  against  the  count*s  taking  the  fleet  to  Boston,  as  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his  most  Christian 
x^esty,  and  the  interest  of  his  nation,  and  destructive  in  the  highest  de* 
gree  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alli- 
ance formed  between  the  two  nations.  Had  D'Estaing  prosecuted  his  on* 
ginal  plan  within  the  harbour,  either  before  or  immediately  after  the  pur* 
iait  of  Lord  Howe,  the  reduction  of  the  British  post  on  Rhode  Island  woiihl 
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hmre  been  probable,  but  his  departure  in  the  first  instance  to  engage  the 
Britnh  feet  and  in  the  second  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  frustrated  the 
whole  pkn.  Perhaps  Count  D'Estaing  hoped  by  something  brilliant  to 
e&ce  the  impressions  made  by  his  late  failure  at  New  York.  Or  he  might 
hare  thought  it  imprudent  to  stake  his  whole  fleet,  within  a  harbour  pos- 
sessed by  his  enemies. 

After  his  ships  had  suffered  both  from  battle  and  the  storm,  the  letter  of 
his  instructions — the  importunity  of  his  officers,  and  his  anxiety  to  have 
his  ships  speedily  refitted,  might  have  weighed  with  him  to  sail  directly 
for  Boston.  Whatever  were  the  reasons  which  induced  his  adoption  of 
that  measure,  the  Americans  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  They  complained 
that  they  had  incurred  great  expense  and  danger,  under  the  prospect  of 
the  most  efilective  co-operation — ^that  depending  thereon,  they  had  risked 
their  lives  on  an  island,  where,  without  naval  protection,  they  were  exposed 
to  particular  danger — that  in  this  situation,  they  were  first  deserted,  and 
afterwards  totally  abandoned,  at  a  time,  when,  by  persevering  in  the  origi- 
nal phn,  they  had  well-grounded  hopes  of  speedy  success.  Under  these 
apprehensions,  the  discontented  militia  went  home  in  such  crowds  that  the 
regular  army  which  remained  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  oflT  from  a  re- 
treat [August.]]  In  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  General  Sullivan 
extricated  himself  with  judgment  and  abih'ty.  He  began  to  send  off  his 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  26th,  and  retreated  from  his  lines  on 
the  night  of  the  28th.  It  had  been  that  day  resolved  in  a  council  of  war, 
to  remove  to  the  north  end  of  the  island — ^fortify  their  camp,  secure  a  com- 
munication with  the  main,  and  hold  the  groimd  till  if  could  be  known  whe- 
ther the  French  fleet  would  reUim  to  their  assistance.  The  Marquis  de  I^a- 
ftyette,  by  desire  of  his  associates,  set  oflT  for  Boston,  to  request  the  speedy 
letum  of  the  French  fleet.  To  this  Count  D'Estaing  would  not  crmsent, 
but  he  made  a  spirited  oflfer  to  lead  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  co- 
opeiate  with  the  American  land-forces  against  Rhode  Island. 

Sullivan  retreated  with  great  order,  but  he  had  not  been  five  hours  at  the 
Bcnth  end  of  the  island,  when  his  troops  were  fired  upon  by  the  British, 
wbo  had  pursued  them  on  discovering  their  retreat.  The  pursuit  waa 
made  by  two  parties  and  on  two  roads ;  to  one  \i'as  opposed  Colonel  Henry 
B.  LiviogHon,  to  the  other  John  Laurens,  aid-de-camp  to  Oeneral  Wash 
ingtoD,  and  each  of  them  had  a  command  of  light  troops.  In  the  first 
JDsCaBce,  these  light  troops  were  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to  gire 
way,  but  they  kept  up  a  retreating  fire.  On  being  reinforced,  they  gave 
tbeiT  poisaen  a  check,  and  at  length  repulsed  them.  By  degrees  the 
action  became  in  some  respects  general,  and  near  one  thousand  two  iiuil* 
died  Americans  were  engaged.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  AjnericaM 
two  hundred  and  eleven :  that  of  the  British  two  hundred  and  nzty« 

Lori  Boire*!  ieet,  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  about  four  thooiaii^ 
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troops  on  board,  being  seen  off  the  coast.  General  Sullivan  concluded  iilK 
mediately  to  evacuate  Rhode  Island.  As  the  sentries  of  both  armies  wen 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  the  greatest  caution  was  neces- 
rery.  To  cover  the  design  of  retreating,  the  show  of  resistance  and  cod- 
tinuance  on  the  island  was  kept  up.  The  retreat  was  made  in  the  nigto 
[August  80,]  and  moBtly  completed  by  twelve  o'clock.  Towards  the  Inl 
of  iti  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  returned  to  Boston.  He  had  rode  ihithar 
from  Uhode  Island,  a  distance  of  near  seventy  miles,  in  seven  hours,  and 
returned  in  six  and  a  half.  Anxious  to  partake  in  the  engagement,  his 
moitification  was  not  little  at  being  out  of  the  way  on  the  day  before.  H« 
was  in  time  to  bring  off  the  pickets,  and  other  parties  that  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  American  army.  This  he  did  in  excellent  order.  Not  a  man 
was  left  behind,  nor  was  the  smallest  article  lost. 
Tlw  bnvery  and  good  conduct  which  John  Lauieni  displayed  od  tlu 
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were  exeeDed  bj  his  lepablican  magnanimitj,  in  dediniBg  a 
OTnniBwiflD  which  was  confemd  on  him  by  the  lepresentttitta 
cf  his  oountij.  Congress  resdred,  that  he  should  be  piesented  with  a 
eotinetital  rommission  of  lieotenant-coloQe],  in  testimony  of  the  sense 
which  they  entertained  of  iiis  patriotic  and  spirited  serrices,  and  of  his 
bniTe  conduct  in  sereral  actions,  particularly  in  that  of  Rhode  Island  on 
die  SOth  d*  August. 

On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Congrress  a  letter,  expressing  **  his  gratitude 
ton  the  unexpected  honour  which  they  were  pleased  to  confer  on  him»  and 
of  the  satisfaction  it  would  have  aflbrded  him,  could  he  hare  accepted  ft 
without  injuring  the  rights  of  the  officers  in  the  line  of  the  army,  and  dding 
an  evident  injustice  to  his  colleagues,  in  the  family  of  the  commander-in- 
chied  That  haring  been  a  spectator  of  the  convulsions  occasioned  in  the 
aimy  by  disputes  of  rank,  he  held  the  tranquillity  of  it  too  dear  to  be 
instnunental  in  disturbing  it,  and  therefore  entreated  Congress  to  suppress 
their  tesclr*^,  ordering  him  the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  to 
accept  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  intended  honour." 

With  the  abortive  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  there  was  an  end  to  the 
pknsy  which  were  in  the  first  campaign  projected  by  the  allies  of  Con- 
greasy  fer  a  co-operation.  The  Americans  had  been  intoxicated  with  hopes 
of  the  most  decisive  advantages,  but  in  every  instance  they  were  disap- 
pcttBfed.  Lord  Howe,  with  an  inferiority  of  force,  not  only  preserved  his 
own  fleet,  but  counteracted  and  defeated  all  the  views  and  attempts  of 
Count  D'Estaing.  The  French  fleet  gained  no  direct  advantages  for  the 
Americans,  yet  their  arrival  was  of  great  service  to  their  cause.  Besides 
deranging  the  plans  of  the  British,  it  carried  conviction  to  their  minds  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty  was  seriously  disposed  to  support  iheih.  The 
good  will  of  their  new  allies  was  manifested  to  the  Americans,  and  though 
it  had  failed  in  producing  the  efiects  expected  from  it,  the  failure  was 
charged  to  winds,  weather,  and  unavoidable  incidents.  Some  censured 
Count  D'Estaing;  but  while  they  attempted  to  console  themselves,  by 
throwing  blame  on  him,  they  felt  and  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  the 
French  nation,  and  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  war,  from  the 
hope  that  better  fortune  would  attend  their  future  co-operation. 

Sir  Heury  Clinton,  finding  that  the  Americans  had  lefl  Rhode  Island, 
returned  to  New  York,  but  directed  General  Grey  to  proceed  to  Bedford 
and  the  neighbourhood,  where  several  American  privateers  resorted.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  general's  party  landed,  [Sep- 
tember 5,]]  and  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  about  seventy  sail  of  shipping, 
besides  a  number  of  small  craA.  They  also  burnt  magazines,  wharves, 
stores,  warehouses,  vessels  on  the  stocks,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
dwelling-houses.  The  buildings  burned  in  Bedford  were  estimated  to  os 
worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.    The  other  articles  destroyed  were 
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worth  much  more.  The  royal  troops  proceeded  to  Martha^s  Yiiiaysid; 
There  they  destroyed  a  few  vessels,  and  made  a  requisitioi^  of  the  militit 
arms,  the  public  money,  three  hundred  oxen,  and  two  thousand  sheep, 
which  was  complied  with. 

A  similar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fei^son,  was 
about  the  same  time  undertaken  against  Little  Egg  Harbour,  at  which 
place  the  Americans  had  a  number  of  privateers  and  prizes,  and  also  some 
salt-works.  Several  of  the  vessels  got  off,  but  all  that  were  found  were 
destroyed.  ^October  6.]  Previous  to  tbe  embarkation  of  the  British  from 
&gg-Harbour  for  New  York,  Captain  Ferguson,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  surprised  and  put  to  death  about  fifty  of  a  party  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  posted  in  the  vicinity.  The  attack  being  made  in  the 
night,  little  or  no  quarter  was  given. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  these  several  excursions  was  triffingy 
but  the  advantage  was  considerable,  from  the  supplies  they  procured,  and 
the  check  which  was  given  to  the  American  privateers. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  events  which  occurred  at  this  period  of  the 
campaign,  was  the  surprise  and  massacre  of  an  American  regiment  of 
light  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Baylor.     While  en»- 
ployed  in  a  detached  situation,  to  intercept  and  watch  a  British  foraginf 
party,  they  took  up  their  lodging  in  a  bam  near  Taapan.    The  officer  who 
commanded  the  party  which  surprised  them,  was  Major-general  Grey. 
He  acquired  the  name  of  the  '*  No  flint  general*'  from  his  common  practioe 
of  ordering  the  men  under  his  command  to  take  the  flints  out  of  iheir 
muskets,  that  they  might  be  confined  to  the  use  of  their  bayonets.  A  party 
of  militia,  which  had  been  stationed  on  the  road  by  which  the  Britisb 
advanced,  quitted  their  post,  without  giving  any  notice  to  Colonel  Baylor 
This  disorderly  conduct  was  the  occasion  of  the  disaster  which  followed 
Grey*s  men  proceeded  with  such  silence  and  address  that  they  cut  off  a 
Serjeant's  patrol  vrithout  noise,  and  surrounded  old  Taapan  without  being 
discovered.    They  then  rushed  in  upon  Baylor's  regiment,  while  they 
were  in  a  profound  sleep.     Incapable  of  defence  or  resistance,  cut  off  from 
every  prospect  of  selling  their  lives  dear,  the  surprised  dragoons  sued  for 
quarters.     Unmoved  by  their  supplications,  their  adversaries  applied  the 
bayonet,  and  continued  its  repeated  thrusts  while  objects  could  be  found  in 
which  any  signs  of  life  appeared.    A  few  escaped,  and  others,  after  having 
received  from  five  to  eleven  bayonet-wounds  in  the  trunk  of  the  bodyy 
were  restored,  in  a  course  of  time,  to  perfect  health.    Baylor  himself  was 
wounded,  but  not  dangerously :  he  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  takeOt 
sixty-seven  privates  out  of  one  hundred  and  four.    About  forty  were  made 
prisoners.    These  were  indebted,  for  their  lives,  to  the  hnnumity  of  one 
of  Grey's  captains,  who  gave  quarters  to  the  whole  fourth  troop,  thoog^ 
eootrary  to  the  orders  of  his  superior  oflkers. 
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li  tlie  sommer  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  East 
FloiidB.  This  was  resolved  upon  with  the  double  view  of  protecting  the 
stele  of  Georgia  from  dep  redation,  and  of  causing  a  diversion.  General  Robert 
Howe,  who  conducted  it,  had  under  his  command  about  two  thousand  men, 
a  few  hundreds  of  which  were  continental  troops,  and  the  remainder  militia 
of  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  St. 
Mary's  river,  and  without  any  opposition  of  consequence.  At  this  place, 
the  British  had  erected  a  fort,  which,  in  compliment  to  Tonyn,  governor 
of  the  province,  was  called  by  his  name.  On  the  approach  of  General 
Howe,  they  destroyed  this  fort,  and  afler  some  slight  skirmishing,  retreated 
towards  St.  Augustine.  The  season  was  more  fatal  to  the  Americans  than^ 
any  opposition  they  experienced  from  their  enemies.  Sickness  and  death 
raged  to  such  a  degree  that  an  immediate  retreat  became  necessary  { 
hot  before  this  was  effected,  they  lost  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  whole 
iramber* 

The  royal  commissioners  having  failed  in  their  attempts  lo  induce  the 
Americans  to  resume  the  character  of  British  subjects,  and  the  successive 
jiuiB  of  co-operation  between  the  new  allies  having  also  failed,  a  solemn 
penee  enetied.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  commissioners  indulged  a  hope 
thai  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  finding  a  disappointment  of  their 
ezpectetion  from  the  French,  would  re-consider  and  accept  the  offers  of 
Giest  Britain.  FuU  time  was  given  both  for  the  circulation  of  their  mani- 
festo, and  for  observing  its  effects  on  the  public  mind,  but  no  overtures 
were  made  to  them  from  any  quarter.  The  year  was  drawing  near  to  a 
ckae  before  any  interesting  expedition  was  undertaken.  With  this  new 
em  a  new  system  was  introduced.  Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states 
had  been  attempted  by  proceeding  from  north  to  south :  but  that  order 
was  henceforth  inverted,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  principa. 
theatre  on  which  the  British  conducted  their  offensive  operations.  Georgia 
being  one  of  the  weakest  states  in  the  union,  and  at  the  same  time  abound* 
ing  in  provisions,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  object  of  renewed  warfare. 
Lieatenant-colonel  Campbell,  an  officer  of  known  courage  and  ability, 
embariced  ([Nov.  27,  1778]  from  New  York,  for  Savannah,  with  a  force 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  convoy  of  some  ships  of  war  command- 
ed by  C(xninodore  Hyde  Parker.  To  make  more  sure  of  success  in  the 
enterprise,  Major-general  Prevost,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces  in 
East  Florida,  was  directed  to  advance  with  them  into  the  southern  extremity 
of  Georgia.  The  fleet  that  sailed  from  New  York,  in  about  three  weeks 
eflj^cled  a  landing  near  the  tnouth  of  the  river  Savannah.  From  the  land- 
iag^pbice  a  narrow  causeway  of  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  with  a  ditch 
pa  each  side,  led  through  a  swamp.  A  body  of  the  British  light  infantry 
■Mffed  forward  along  this  causeway.  On  their  advance  they  received  a 
kcaTy  fire  from  a  small  party  under  Captain  Smith,  posted  for  the  purpose 
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of  impeding  their  pasBage.  Captain  Cameron  was  killed,  but  the  Bzitish 
made  their  way  good,  and  compelled  Captain  Smith  to  retreat.  Qenenl 
Howe,  the  American  officer  to  whom  the  defence  of  Georgia  was  commit- 
ted, took  his  station  on  the  main  road,  and  posted  his  httle  army,  consisting 
of  about  six  hundred  continentals  and  a  few  hundred  militia,  between  the 
landing-place  and  the. town  of  Savannah,  with  the  river  on  his  left  and  a 
morass  in  front.  This  disposition  announced  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  the  Americans  could  be  dislodged.  While  Colonel  Campbell 
was  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  he  received 
intelligence  from  a  negro,  of  a  private  path  through  the  swamp,  on  the 
right  of  the  Americans,  which  lay  in  such  a  situation  that  the  British 
troops  might  march  through  it  unobserved.  Sir  James  Baird,  with  the 
light  infantry,  was  directed  to  avail  himself  of  this  path  in  order  to  turn  the 
right  wing  of  the  Americans  and  attack  the  rear.  As  soon  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Baird  had  cleared  his  passage,  the  British  in  front  of  the 
Americans  were  directed  to  advance  and  engage.  Howe,  finding  himself 
'attacked  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  front,  ordered  an  immediate  retreat. 
The  British  pursued  with  great  execution :  their  victory  was  complete. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  Americans  were  killed.  Thirty-eight 
officers,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  privates,  forty-eight  pieces  of  cjinnon, 
twenty-three  mortars,  the  fort,  with  its  ammunition  and  stores,  the  shippiiif 
in  the  river,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  with  the  capital  oi  Gborgia« 
were  all,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  possession  of  the  conquenm* 
The  broken  remains  of  the  American  army  retreated  up  the  river  SaTaa* 
nah  for  several  miles,  and  then  took  shelter  by  crossing  into  South  CarolimL 
Agreeably  to  instructions.  General  Prevost  had  marched  from  East  Florida 
about  the  same  time  that  the  embarkation  took  place  from  New  York. 
After  encountering  many  difficulties,  the  king's  troops  from  St.  Augastiae 
reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Greorgia,  and  there  heard  the  welcome 
tidings  of  the  arrival  and  success  of  Colonel  Campbell.  Savannah  having 
fallen,  the  fort  at  Sunbury  surrendered.  General  Prevost  marched  to 
Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces  from  New  Y<»k 
and  St.  Augustine.  Previous  to  his  arrival  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  come  in  and  submit  to  the  conquer- 
ors, with  promises  of  protection,  on  condition  that  with  thcdr  arms  they 
would  support  royal  government. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  acted  with  great  policy  in  securing  the 
submission  of  the  inhabitants.  He  did  more  in  a  short  time,  and 
somparatively  a  few  men,  towards  the  re-e^blishment  of  the 
interest,  than  all  the  general  officers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  <mij 
extirpated  military  opposition,  but  subverted  for  some  time  every  trace  of 
republican  government,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  re-establiahment  of  a 
royal  legislature.    Georgia,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  its  capitali  ezhihiled 
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■  MDgalar  spectacle.  It  was  the  only  state  of  the  union  in  which,  after 
tha  declaration  of  independence,  a  legislative  body  was  convened  under  the 
■Blhority  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  modemtion  and  prudence 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  were  more  successful  in  leconcilin^  the 
minda  of  the  citizens  to  their  former  constitution,  than  the  severe  measures 
which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  other  British  commanders. 

The  errors  of  the  first  years  of  the  war  forced  on  Congress  some  tisefuJ 
nibnna,  in  the  year  1778.  The  insufficiency  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  support  of  the  officers  of  their  army  had  induced  the  resignation  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  service. 
From  B  conviction  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  making  commissions  valua- 
ble, and  ftoiD  respect  to  the  warm,  but  disinterested  recommendations  of 
General  Washington,  Congress  resolved  "  That  half-pay  should  be  allowed 
to  their  officers,  for  the  tenn  of  seven  years,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
•errice."  This  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  And 
finally)  that  was  commuted  for  full  pay  for  five  years.  Resignations  were 
■fterwards  rare,  and  the  states  reaped  the  benefit  of  experienced  officers 
cotttinuiDg  in  service  till  the  war  was  ended. 

A  ayatem  of  more  regular  discipline  was  introduced  into  the  Americaa 
amy,  by  the  industry,  abilities,  and  judicious  regulations  of  Baron  de 
Stonben.  a  meet  excellent  disciplinarian,  who  had  served  under  Frederick 
tto  Gfeatf  the  king  of  Prussia.  A  very  important  reform  took  place  in  th* 
il  department, by  appointing  difierent  officers  to  discharge  thaldi* 
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ing  and  purvepng  Imsbess  of  the  military  hospitals,  which  had  heen  ho- 
fore  united  in  the  same  hands.    Dr.  Rush  was  principally  instrumental  in 
effecting  this  heneficial  alteration.     Some  regulations  which  had  been 
adopted  for  lirniting  the  prices  of  commodities,  being  found  not  only  im 
practicable  but  injurious,  were  abolished. 

A  few  detached  events,  which  could  not  be  introduced  without  intermpt 
ing  the  narrative  of  the  great  events  of  the  campaign,  shall  close  this  article* 

In  February,  Captain  James  Willing,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
arrived  with  a  few  men  from  Fort  Pitt,  at  the  NatcEes,  a  British  settlement 
in  West  Florida.  He  sent  out  parties,  who,  without  any  resistance,  made 
the  inhabitants  prisoners.  Articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between 
them  and  Captain  Wilh'ng,  by  which  they  promised  to  observe  a  neutrality 
in  the  present  contest,  and  in  return  it  was  engaged  that  their  properti[ 
should  be  unmolested. 

.  In  July,  1778,  a  storm  of  Indian  and  Tory  vengeance  burst  with  paiti 
cular  violence  on  Wyoming,  a  new  and  flourishing  settlement  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Unfortunately  for  the  security  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  soil  was  claimed  by  both  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 
From  the  collision  of  contradictory  claims,  founded  on  royal  charters,  the 
laws  of  neither  were  steadily  enforced.  In  this  remote  settlement,  where 
government  was  feeble,  the  Tories  were  under  less  control,  and  could  eaailj 
assemble  undiscovered.  Nevertheless,  at  one  time,  twenty-eev^n  of  them 
were  taken,  and  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  but  they  were  afterwttris 
released.  These  and  others  of  the  same  description,  instigated  by  revenge 
against  the  Americans,  firom  whom  some  of  them  had  suffered  banishment 
and  the  loss  of  prog<erty,  made  a  common  cause  with  the  Indians,  and  at- 
tacked the  Wyoming  settlement  with  their  combined  forces,  estimated  at 
one  thousand  one  hundred  men,  nine  hundred  of  which  were  Indians. 
The  whole  was  comnfanded  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  Connecticut  Tory. 
One  of  the  forts,  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  security  of  the  inha- 
bitants, being  very  weak,  surrendered  to  this  party ;  but  some  of  the  gar- 
rison had  previously  retired  to  the  principal  fort  at  Kingston,  called  Foity- 
Fort.  [July  2.]  Colonel  John  Butler  next  demanded  the  surrender  of  that 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  continental  o&cei  who  commanded  there,  tent 
a  message  to  him,  proposing  a  conference  at  a  bridge  without  the  ibrt. 
[July  8.]]  This  being  agreed  to.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  Denniaon,  and 
some  other  officers,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  and  they  were  fid- 
lowed  by  the  whole  garrison,  a  few  invalids  excepted.  None  of  the  enemy 
appeared.  The  Wyomikig  people  advanced,  i^nd  supposed  that  the  enemy 
were  retiring.  They  continued  to  march  on,  till  they  were  about  three  milea 
from  the  fort.  They  then  saw  a  few  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  exchanged 
some  shot,  but  they  presently  found  themselves  ambuscaded  and  attacked  by 
the  whole  body  of  Indians  and  Tories.   They  fought  gallantly,  till  diey  food 
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ttttt  Iheir  zelieal  to  the  fort  was  cut  off.  Uiij>ersal  confusion  then  ensued 
Of  fittr  Jiimdred  end  seventeen  who  had  marched  out  of  the  fort,  about 
thne  hondxed  and  sixty  were  instantly  skin.  No  quarters  were  given* 
CSolonal  John  Butler  again  demanded  the  surrender  of  Forty-Fort.  This 
WM  agreed  to  under  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which  the  efiects  of  the 
people  therein  were  to  be  secured  to  them.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
ddctj  men  and  two  hundred  women.  These  were  permitt^  to  cross  the 
Buqaehannah,  and  retreat  through  the  woods  to  Northampton  county. 
The  most  of  the  other  scattered  settlers  had  previously  retired,  some 
teoQgh  the  woods  to  Northampton  county,  others  down  the  river  to  North- 
umberland county.  In  this  retreat,  some  women  were  delivered  of  chil- 
dien  in  the  woods,  and  many  sufiered  from  want  of  provisions.  Several 
ef  the  aettlers  at  Wyoming  had  erected  good  houses  and  bams,  and  made 

eiy  coneiderable  improvements.  These  and  all  the  other  houses  in  the 
fkimtyy  except  about  half  a  dozen,  were  destroyed.  Their  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  were  for  the  most  part  killed  or  driven  away  by  the 
Memy. 

-The  distresses  of  this  settlement  were  uncommonly  great*  A  large  pro^ 
portioa  of  the  male  inhabitants  were,  in  one  day,  slaughtered.  In  a  single 
ngagement,  near  two  hundred  women  were  made  widows,  and  a  much 
fleeter  number  of  children  were  left  fatherless. 

80011  after  the  destruction  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  an  expedition  was 
Cttried  on  against  the  Indians  by  Colonel  Butler  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tioope.  [OtL  1.3  He  and  his  party,  having  gained  the  head  of  the  Dela- 
wave,  marched  down  the  river  for  two  days,  and  then  struck  across  the 
countij  to  the  Susquehannah.  They  totally  burnt  or  destroyed  the  Indian 
vilbgee«  both  in  that  quarter  and  the  other  settlements,  but  the  inhabitants 
escaped*  The  destruction  was  extended  for  several  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  floegnehannah.  The  difficulties  which  Colonel  Butler's  men  encoun- 
tered in  this  expedition,  could  not  be  undergone  but  by  men  who  possessed 
a  hurge  share  of  hardiness,  both  of  body  and  mind.  They  were  obliged  to 
carry  theix  provisions  on  their  backs,  and  thus  loaded,  frequently  to  wade 
hroogh  eieeks  and  rivers.  Afler  the  toil  of  a  hard  march,  they  were 
obliged  to  endure  chilly  nights  and  heavy  rains,  without  even  the  means 
of  keeping  their  arms  dry.  They  completed  their  business  in  sixteen  days. 
About  four  weeks  after  Colonel  Butler's  return,  some  hundreds  of  Indians 
and  Tories  and  about  fifty  regulars  entered  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  after  being  repelled  from  Fort  Alden,  killed  and  scalped 
thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  also  Colonel 
AUen  and  ten  soldiers. 

(March  7.]]    The  Randolph,  an  American  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns  and 

Ikiee  hundred  and  five  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Biddle,  having  sailed 

OD  a  cmiae  from  Charleston,  fell  in  with  the  Yarmouth  of  sixty-four  guns* 
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and  engaged  in  the  night.  In  about  a  qnaiter  of  an  hour,  the  Randolpli 
blew  up.  Four  men  only  were  saved,  upon  a  piece  of  her  wreck.  Then 
had  subsisted  for  four  days  on  nothing  but  rain-nater,  which  they  Backed 
from  a  piece  of  blanket.  On  the  fifth  day.  Captain  Vincent  of  the  Toi- 
mouth,  though  in  chase  of  a  ship,  on  discorering  them,  siupeuded  the 
chase  and  took  them  on  board.  Captain  Biddle,  who  perished  pn  boaid 
the  Randolph,  was  unirersally  lamented.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  excited  high  expectations  of  future  usefulness  to  his  country,  as  a  bold 
and  skilful  naval  officer. 

[Oct.  29.]  Major  Talbot  took  the  British  schooner  Pigot,  of  eight 
twelve-pounders,  as  she  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
major)  with  a  number  of  troops  on  board  a  small  vessel,  made  directly  for 
the  Pigot  in  the  night,  and  sustaining  the  fire  of  her  marines,  rcMrved  hb 
own  ti!l  he  had  run  his  jib-boom  through  her  fore-ahrouds.  He  then  fired 
some  cannon,  and  threw  in  a  voJliiy  of  muskeliy,  loaded  with  bullets  and 
buck-shot,  and  immediately  bearded  her.  Ths  captain  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  but  he  was  not  seconded  by  hia  crew.  Major  Talbot  aoon.gained 
undisturbed  possession,  and  carried  off  his  prize  in  safety.  Caagreas,  as 
a  reward  of  his  merit,  presented  him  with  the  commisriwi  of  Ueutenuit 
colonel. 


-^  ■.  \ 
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URING  the  year  1779,  the  BritiBti  aeem  to  bare 
aimed  at  little  more,  in  the  states  to  the  northward 
of  Carolina,  than  diatress  and  depredation.  Hav- 
'  ing  publicly  announced  their  resolution  of  making 
"the  coloniea  of  as  little  arail  aa  poaaible  to  their 
new  connections,"  they  planned  anndry  evpeditiona 
on  Ibis  principle. 

One  of  these,  consisting  of  both  a  naral  and  hud 

to  Sir  George  Collier  and  General  Matbewi.  who 

Tlrginia.  [May  IO.3  They  sailed  for  Pottsnonth,  aad  aa 
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their  arriyal  took  possession  of  that  town.  Norfolk,  on  the  opposite  aids 
of  the  riveTy  fell*  of  course*  into  their  hands.  The  Americans  bumed 
some  of  their  own  vessels,  but  others  were  made  prizes  by  the  inTfuieTS. 
The  British  guards  marched  eighteen  miles  in  the  night,  and  arriving  at 
Suffolk  by  morning,  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  vessels,  naval  stores, 
and  of  a  large  magazine  of  provisions,  which  had  been  deposited  in  that 
place.  A  similar  destruction  was  carried  on  at  Kemp's  Landing,  Shep- 
herd's Gk)sport,  Tanner's  creek,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  The 
frigates  and  armed  vessels  were  employed  on  the  same  business  along  the 
margin  of  the  rivers.  Three  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  'taken 
at  Portsmouth.  Every  house  in  Suffolk  was  bumed,  except  the  church 
and  one  dwelling-house.  The  houses  of  several  private  gentlemen  in  the 
country  shared  the  same  fate.  About  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were 
either  destroyed  or  taken.  All  that  were  upon  the  stocks  were  bumed, 
and  every  thing  relative  to  the  building  or  fitting  of  ships  was  either 
carried  off"  or  destroyed.  The  fleet  and  army,  after  demoUshing  Fort  Nel- 
son, and  setting  fire  to  the  store-houses  and  other  public  buildings  in  the 
dockyard  at  Gosport,  embarked  from  Virginia,  and  retumed  with  their 
pi[izes  and  booty  safe  to  New  York,  in  the  same  month  in  which  they  had 
left  it.  This  expedition  into  Virginia  distressed  a  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  enriched  the  British  forces,  but  was  of  no  real  service  to  the 
royal  cause.  It  was  presumed  that  by  involving  the  citizens  in  loeses  and 
distress,  they  would  be  brought  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  submitting 
to  a  power,  against  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  defending  them- 
selves :  but  the  temper  of  the  times  was  unfavourable  to  these  views. 
Such  was  the  high-toned  state  of  the  American  mind,  that  property  had 
compara^'vely  lost  its  value.  It  was  feshionable  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
independeiice.  Some  hearty  Whigs  gloried  in  their  losses,  with  as  much 
pride  as  others  gloried  in  their  possessions. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Virgim'a,  a 
similar  one  was  projected  against  the  exposed  margin  of  Connecticnt. 
Governor  Tryon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  about  two  thousand 
six  hundred  land  forces  employed  on  this  business,  and  he  was  supported 
by  General  Garth.  The  transports  which  conveyed  these  troopa*  were 
covered  by  a  suitable  number  of  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Collier.  [July  6.]  They  proceeaed  from  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Hell 
Gate,  and  landed  at  East  Haven. 

One  of  the  many  addresses,  issued  by  the  British  commandeia,  was 
•  sent  by  a  flag  to  Colonel  Whiting  of  the  militia,  near  Fairfield.  The 
colonel  was  allowed  an  hour  for  his  answer,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  te 
read  it  before  the  town  was  in  flames.  He,  nevertheless,  retumed  the  fol- 
kming  answer :  **  Connecticut  having  nobly  dared  to  take  up  arms  againsi 
the  cruel  despotism  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  flames  having  preceded  the 
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to  your  flag,  they  will  persist  to  oppose,  to  the  utmost,  the  power 
exerted  eguAst  injured  innoceace."  The  British  marched  from  their 
kndiiig  to  New  Haren.  The  town,  on  their  entering  it,  was  delivered  up 
to  praoiiacuous  plunder,  a  few  instances  of  protection  excepted.  The 
inhafaitants  were  stripped  of  their  household  furniture  and  other  moTable 
property.  The  harbour  and  water  side  was  covered  with  feathers,  which 
were  discharged  from  opened  beds.  An  aged  citizen  who  laboured  under 
a  oatnml  inability  of  speech,  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  one  of  the  royal 
army.  After  perpetrating  every  species  of  enormity,  but  that  of  burning 
houses,  the  invaders  suddenly  re-embarked,  and  proceeded  by  water  to 
EUrfield.  The  militia  of  that  place  and  the  vicinity  posted  themselves 
at  the  court-house  green,  and  gave  considerable  annoyance  to  them,  as 
they  were  advancing,  but  soon  retreated  to  the  height  back  of  the  town. 
On  the  approach  of  the  British,  the  town  i;vas  evacuated  by  most  of  its 
inhabitants.  A  few  women  remained,  with  the  view  of  saving  their  pro- 
perty. They  imagined  that  their  sex  would  protect  them.  They  also 
reposed  confidence  in  an  enemy  who  they  knew  had  been  formerly  famed 
fcr  humanity  and  politeness,  but  they  bitterly  repented  their  presumption. 
Fulies  of  the  royal  army  entered  the  deserted  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
brake  open  desks,  trunks,  closets,  and  chests,  and  took  every  thing  of 
vafaie  thai  came  in  their  way.  They  robbed  the  women  of  their  buckles, 
mgs  bonnets,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs.  They  abused  them  with  the 
fcolest  language,  threatened  their  «ives,  and  presented  the  bayonets  to  their 
beaata.  A  sucking  infant  was  plundered  of  part  of  its  clothing,  while  the 
bayonet  was  presented  to  the  breast  of  its  mother.  Towards  evening, 
diey  began  to  bum  the  houses  which  they  had  previously  plundered. 
The  women  begged  General  Tryon  to  spare  the  town.  Mr.  Sayre,  the 
^isoopal  minister,  who  had  suffered  for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
joined  the  women  in  their  requests,  but  their  joint  supplications  .were  dis- 
regarded. They  then  begged  that  a  few  houses  might  be  spared  for  a 
general  shelter.  This  was  at  first  denied,  but  at  length  Tryon  consented 
to  save  the  buildings  of  Mr.  Burr  and  of  Mr.  Elliot,  and  also  said,  that  the 
houses  for  public  worship  should  be  spared.  Afler  his  departure  on  the 
next  moffning  with  the  main  body,  the  rear  guard,  ccmsisting  of  Qerman 
ymngera,  set  fire  to  every  thing  which  Tryon  had  spared,  but  on  their 
deputare,  the  inhabitants  extinguished  the  flames,  and  saved  some  of  the 
The  militia  were  joined  by  numbers  from  the  country,  which 
ily  came  in  to  their  aid,  but  they  were  too  few  to  make  eflectual 

tppOBltlOll. 

The  British  in  this  excursion,  also  burned  £last  Haven,  the  greatest  part 
tf  €been*8  Farms,  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Norwalk.  A  considerable 
mtmber  of  ships,  either  finished  or  on  the  stocks,  with  whaleboats,  and  a 
koge  aoBioiuit  of  stores  and  merchandise,  were  destroyed.    Particular  ac- 
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counts  of  these  devastations  were,  in  a  short  timo,  transmitted  by  ttothon^ 
to  Congress.  By  these  it  appeared  that  there  were  burnt  at  Norwalkytwo 
houses  of  public  worship,  eighty  dwelling-houses,  eighty-seren  bans, 
twenty-two  stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels ;  and  at 
Fairfield,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleren 
bams,  and  several  stores.  There  were  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  cei^ 
tificatcs  transmitted  to  General  Washington,  in  which  sundry  persons  of 
veracity  bore  witness  on  oath  to  various  acts  of  brutality,  rapine,  and  crueltyt 
committed  on  aged  persons,  women,  and  prisoners.  [July  19.]  Congress* 
on  receiving  satisfactory  attestation  of  the  ravages  of  the  British  in  this  and 
other  similar  expeditions,  resolved  "  To  direct  their  marine  committee  to 
take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  carry  into  execution  their  manifesto  cff 
October  SOth,  1778,  by  burning  or  destroying  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  in  Great  Britain  or  the  West  Indies,*'  but  their  resolve  was  never 
carried  into  efi^t. 

The  fires  and  destruction  which  accompanied  this  expedition  were  le* 
verely  censured  by  the  Americans,  and  apologized  for  by  the  British  in  • 
very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  latter,  in  their  vindication,  alleged  that 
the  houses  which  they  had  burned  gave  shelter  to  the  Americans,  while 
they  fired  frbm  them,  and  on  other  occasions  concealed  their  retreat. 

While  the  British  were  proceeding  in  these  desolating  operations,  Gene* 
ral  Washington  was  called  upon  for  continental  troops,  but  he  could  span 
very  few.  He  durst  not  detach  largely,  as  he  apprehended  that  one  dmgn 
of  the  British  in  these  movements  was  to  draw  off  a  proportion  of  his  army 
from  West  Point,  to  favour  an  intended  attack  on'  that  important  post. 
General  Parsons,  though  closely  connecO&d  with  Connecticut,  and  thoogh 
from  his  small  force  he  was  unable  to  make  successful  opposition  to  tht 
invaders,  yet  instead  of  pressing  General  Washington  for  a  large  detacin 
ment  of  continental  troops,  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  ^  The  British  nay 
probably  distress  the  country  exceedingly,  by  the  ravages  they  will  cooi* 
mit ;  but  I  would  rather  see  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  my  country  in 
flames,  than  that  the  enemy  should  possess  West  Point." 

The  inhabitants  feared  much  more  than  they  suffered.  They  expected  tbd 
the  whole  margin  of  their  country,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  0xt8nt» 
would  suffer  the  fate  of  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  The  season  of  the  year 
added  much  to  their  difiiculties,  as  the  close  attention  of  the  &rmeis  to 
their  harvesting  could  not  be  omitted,  ^thout  hazarding  their  subsistence* 
These  fears  were  not  of  long  duration.  In  about  ten  days  after  the  had^ 
ing  of  the  British  troops,  an  order  was  issued  for  their  immediate  return 
to  New  York.  This  they  efilected,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  a  lots  so 
inconsiderable,  that  in  the  whole  expedition,  it  did  not  exceed  one  hundred, 
and  fifty  men.  • 

'   While  the  British  were  succesafiilly  making  these  desultory  opentioMb 
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>  .  ■ 

lli8  American  anny  was  incapable  of  covering  the  country.  The  former,  bar* 
ingby  means  of  their  superior  marine  force,  the  command  of  the  numerous 
liven,  bays, and  harbours  of  the  UniteH  States,  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
descents  where  they  pleased,  with  an  expedition  that  could  not  be  equalled 
by  the  American  land  forces.  [August.]  Had  General  Washington  divided 
his  anny,  conformably  to  the  wishes  of  the  invaded  citizens,  he  would 
have  subjected  his  whoJe  force  to  be  cut  up  in  detail.  It  was  therefore  his 
miiibnn  practice,  to  risk  no  more  by  way  of  covering  the  country  than  was 
ooosistent  with  the  general  safety. 

His  army  was  posted  at  some  distance  from  British  head-quarters  in  New 
Yofk,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  North  River.  The  van  thereof,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  infiuitry  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  Ckilonel  Anthony  Walton  White,  patroled  constantly,  for  seve« 
nd  months,  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  and  kept  a  constant  watch  on  the 
Soood  and  on  the  North  River.  This  corps  had  sundry  skirmishes  with 
parties  of  the  British,  and  was  particularly  useful  in  checking  their  excur- 
and  in  procuring  and  communicating  intelligence  of  their  move- 


Ahaal  this  time.  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  stationed  with  a 
lespedabie  command  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 
at  Horseneck,  was  attacked  by  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  fifteen 
men.  GSeneral  Putnam  had  only  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and 
ii^  mea*  and  two  iron  field-pieces  without  horses  or  drag-ropes.    He 

his  cannon  on  the  high  groond,  near  the  meeting-house, 
fires  retarded  the  advancing  enemy,  and  continued  to  make 
tifl  he  perceived  the  enemy's  horse,  supported  by  the  infantry, 
about  Id  charge.  General  Putnam,  after  o^ering  the  picket  to  pro- 
vide lor  their  safety  by  retiring  to  a  swamp  inaccessible  to  horse,  plunged 
tke  precipice  at  the  church.  This  is  so  steep  as  to  have  artificial 
eanposed  of  aeariy  one  hundred  stone  steps,  for  the  accommodation 
of  faat  fasreafen.  The  dragoons  stopped  short,  withoot  venturing  df/wn 
the  ainpc  deci^vity.  mad  before  they  got  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Put^ 
aaam  aaa  hr  eaongfa  beycnd  their  reach.  Of  the  many  bails  that  were 
fired  at  iaa,  ai  saisacd  except  one,  which  went  through  his  hat.     He  prc^ 

aad  having  strengthened  iiis  picket  with  sc«ne  mililia^ 

psnatd  GoTeracr  Tryon  on  his  letom. 

cf  1779,  us^SGgh  barren  of  important  events,  wis  4'Ma^ 

k£  die  meat  gaUanc  eaterpriaes  which  &»k  pkce  ia  the 

This  was  che  capcare  of  Sccoey  Pviat,  mi  th^  N^«rtb 

Wayse,  who  ba^  :he  hcooar  -Ji  trja^n^M^tkm^sM/isfffhmt 

B*  at  d^  head  of  a  icrui:?  detachment  U  the  awat  estiva 

arm  J  at  wt^jl,  sail  cr^mp  ieteii  a  sumtll  ^  ti^j0i 

sad  ma^  hj  eight  <^'ckek  im  the  evsaia^    TW 
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detacbment,  being  then  within  a  mile  «nd  a  half  of  its  object,  waa  bahad 
and  formed  into  colnmns.  The  general,  with  a  few  of  his  offieen,  adTaneed 
and  reconnoitred  the  works.  At  half-past  eleren  the  whole  moved  fbr> 
ward  to  the  altaci:.  Hie  Tan  of  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hmidred  and 
fifly  Tolonteers  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fleary,  advaBced 
with  unloaded  mnskels  and  fixed  hsyonets.  These  were  preceded  bjr 
twenty  picked  men,  who  were  paiticularly  instructed  to  remore  the  afaattil 
and  other  obatmctions.  The  Tan  of  the  left  was  led  by  Uajor  Stewaiti 
and  adranced  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  It  waa  abo 
preceded  by  a  similar  forlorn  hope.  The  general  placed  himself  at  ika 
head  of  the  right  column,  and  gare  the  most  pointed  orders  not  to  fin,  but 
to  depend  solely  on  the  bayonet.  The  two  columns  directed  their  attacka 
to  opposite  points  of  the  woi^s,  while  a  detachment  engaged  the  attimtifli' 
of  the  garrison  by  a  feint  in  their  front.  The  apprcaches  were  more  diflt 
cult  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  works  were  defended  fay  a  daap 
moiass,  which  was  also,  at  that  time,  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Neither  tha 
morass,  the  double  row  of  abaitis,  nor  the  strength  of  the  woika  dainpad 
the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  In  the  face  of  a  most  tremendons  fiie  of  maa* 
ketiy,  and  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape-ehot,  Ifaey  forced  their  way,  wt  the 
point  cf  the  bayonet,  through  erery  obstacle,  nntil  both  cdnnms  mat  in  tba 
G«itre  of  the  works,  at  nearly  the  same  instant.    Geaeial  Wayna,  as  ha 
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janed'the  Utt  abatiis,  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  mnskel  boll,  but 
Mrortheleu  insisted  on  beio^  cBiried  forward,  adding,  aa  a  reason  for  it, 
that  "  if  he  died  he  wished  it  mi^ht  be  in  the  fort."  Lieutenants  Gibbons 
■hd  Knox,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  escaped  unhurt,  although  the  first  lost 
seventeen  men  out  of  twenty,  and  the  last  nearly  as  many.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  (he  Americans  amounted  to  ninely-«ight.  The  killed  of 
Ihe  garrison  were  sixty-three,  and  (he  number  of  their  prisoners  fiva  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  Two  flags,  two  standards,  fifteen  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ccnquerors.  The  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  this  enterprise  was  con- 
d acted  wna  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Americans.  Congress  gave  their 
thanks  to  General  Washington,  "  For  the  vigilance,  wisdom,  and  msgna- 
nimity  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  military  operations  of  the  States, 
and  which  were,  amongmany  other  signal  instances,  manifested  in  hisorders 
forlbe  above  enterprise."  They  also  gave  thanks  to  General  Wayne,  and 
ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  o'f  the  action,  to  be  struck,  and  one  of  gold  to 
he  presented  to  him.  They  directed  a  silver  one  to  be  presented  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fleury,  and  also  to  Major  Stewart.  At  the  same  time  they 
passed  general  resolutions  in  honour  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  particalarly 
dengnating  Lieutenant-colonel  Fleury,  Major  Stewart,  Lieutenants  Qib- 
loot  and  Knta.    To  the  two  latter,  and  also  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  gcnnafa 
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Tolunteer  aid-de-camp,  they  gave  the  rank  of  captain.  The  clemen^ 
shown  to  the  vanquished  was  universally  appbuded.  The  cnstomt  of 
war,  and  the  recent  barharities  at  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  would  hare  been 
an  apology  for  the  conquerors,  had  they  put  the  whole  garrisoD  to  the 
BwoFd ;  but  the  assailants,  no  less  generous  than  brave,  ceased  to  destroy  as 
soon  as  their  adversaries  ceased  to  resist.  Upon  the  capture  of  Btoney 
Point,  the  victors  turned  its  artillery  against  Yerplank's  Point,,  and  fired 
upon  it  with  such  efifect  that  the  shipping  in  its  vicinity  cut  their  caUee 
and  fell  down  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  events  reaehed 
New  York,  preparations  were  instantly  made  to  relieve  the  latter  poet  and 
to  recover  the  former.  It  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  cautious  pru- 
dence of  General  Washington  to  risk  an  engagement  for  either  or  for  both 
of  them.  He  therefore  removed  the  cannon  and  stores,  destroyed  thd 
works,  and  evacuated  the  captured  post.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  regained 
possession  of  Stoney  Point  on  the  third  day  after  its  capture,  and  placed  in 
it  a  strong  garrison. 

While  the  expedition  against  Georgia  in  1778  was  preparing  at  New  Ycnrky 
Congress  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  East  Florida.  Having  received 
notice  from  General  Washington  of  an  intended  attack  on  the  southern 
states,  the  delegates  of  Greorgia  were  desirous  that  an  ofiicer  of  more  expe- 
rience than  Howe  should  h^ve  the  command  in  that  quarter ;  and  requested 
that  Greneral  Lincoln,  who  had  been  second  in  rank  at  Saratoga,  should  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  Accordingly,  to  &r 
back  as  the  month  of  September,  Howe  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Greneral  Washington,  and  Lincoln  was  nominated  com* 
mander  in  the  south.  At  the  same  time  Congress  passed  a  resolatioBf 
requesting  the  executive  councils  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  give 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia. 

In  obedience  to  orders,  General  Lincoln  repaired  to  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  found  the  military  affiurs  of  the  conn- 
try  in  much  disorder.  From  ignorance,  inadvertency,  or  want  of  meanst 
Congress  had  cstabb'shed  no  continental  military  chest  in  the  southem 
department.  That  defect  rendered  the  troops  dependent  on  the  aeveial 
state  governments  for  supplies  to  enable  the  army  to  move  on  any  emer* 
gency ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  subjected  even  the  continental  troops  to  the 
control  of  the  civil  authority  in  the  several  states.  The  militia,  also,  who 
had  been  taken  into  continental  pay,  considered  themselves  subject  only  to 
the  military  code  of  the  province  to  which  they  belonged.  Such  a  stale  of 
things  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  militaiy^ 
operations. 

While  General  Lincoln  was  employed  in  rectifying  disorders,  and  tnalriag 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  he  received  information  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  British  armament  ofi"  the  coast  of  Georgia.   So  promptly  had  the 
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of  North  Carolina  complied  with  the  recommendation  of  CongreM  to 
their  southern  neighbours,  that  two  thousand  men,  raised  for  that  pur- 
pow,  arrived  at  Charleston,  under  the  command  of  Qenerals  Ashe  and 
Rutherford.  But  although  the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  raised  the 
meDy  it  had  not  provided  them  with  arms ;  and  Congress  had  no  maga- 
ziiies  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  The  troops,  therefore,  were  dependent 
OQ  South  Carolina  for  every  military  equipment ;  but  that  state,  though 
better  provided  than  North  Carolina,  had  no  superabundance  of  arms ;  and, 
ttnder  the  apprehension  that  its  own  territory  was  to  be  invaded,  declined 
supplying  the  troops  of  North  Carolina  with  arms  till  it  was  too  late  to 
nve  the  capital  of  Greorgia. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Savannah, 
the  aims  were  furnished,  every  exertion  was  made  to  put  the  troops  at 
Cbuleston  in  motion,  and  General  Lincoln  at  ^  their  head  proceeded 
lapidiy  towards  the  enemy ;  but  on,  his  march  he  received  the  mortifying 
information  of  Howe's  defeat,  and  soon  afterwards  met  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  beaten  army  at  Purysburg,  a  small  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Savmnnah,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  At  Pur3rsburg  General  Lin- 
coin  established  his  head-quarters  on  the  dd  of  January.  The  force  under 
hia  command  amounted  to  between  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men, 
■Hmy  of  them  new  levies  and  miUtia,  who  were  strangers  to  the  discipline 
aad  aabordination  of  a  camp.  The  army  of  General  Provost  was  some- 
what more  numerous,  and  greatly  superior  in  the  quality  of  the  troops. 

But  with  all  his  advantages  it  was  not  easy  for  G(eneral  Prevost  to 
advance  into  South  Carolina ;  for  the  river  Savannah  flowed  between  the 
two  armiea.  Its  channel,  indeed,  is  not  wide ;  but  for  one  hundred  miles 
bom  its  mouth  it  flows  through  a  marshy  country,  which  it  often  inundates 
to  the  breadth  of  from  two  to  four  miles.  At  no  one  place  is  there  solid 
gioond  on  both  sides  of  the  brink  of  the  river.  A  few  narrow  causeways 
laming  through  the  marsh  are  the  only  places  where  it  can  be  passed^ 
and  oo  many  occasions  these  cannot  be  crossed  by  an  army.  This  cir- 
mmHanre  made  it  difficult  for  General  Prevost  to  enter  South  Carolina, 
and  inexpedient  for  General  Lincohi  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  British 
postSt  akhoogh  they  extended  from  Savannah  to  Augusta. 

The  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  is  broken  and  irregnhrf 
in  islands,  and  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea.  General  Pre* 
detached  Major  Gardener,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  take  possession 
flf  the  isJand  of  Port  Royal ;  but  that  officer  was  soon  attacked  by  General 
who  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  loss.  Deterred  by  that 
:^  Cjeneral  Prevost,  for  some  time,  made  no  farther  attempts  on  Sontfc 


Fmm  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  considerable  number  of  the  settlen  cm 
fimtier  of  the  three  southern  provinces  had  been  well  afct  4 
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to  the  Toysl  cause.  They  were  aatisficd  with  their  condition,  and  widked 
no  change.  Infonnation  of  the  fii^  succesaea  of  the  British  atom  a 
Georgia  soon  reached  these  settlers;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to' 
Invite  them  to  join  the  king's  staodard  at  Augusta,  which  had  been  erected 
there  partly  with  a  view  to  fiirour  such  moTements,  and  to  enconiage  tha 
lojfal  seltlera  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  in  establishing  the  royal  autbcp- 
ity.  Such  of  them  as,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of  their  principles  and 
of  their  active  hostility  to  independence,  had  been  obb'ged  to  seek  shritsr 
among  the  Indians,  were  flottered  with  the  hope  of  returning  in  trinmph 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 

About  seven  hundred  of  these  loyalists  embodied  thenselres  tmdei 
Colonel  Boyd,  and  began  their  mprch  from  the  back  parts  of  South  Cuth 
lina  to  Augusta.  Destitute  of  provisions,  and  dependent  on  plunder  for 
subsistence,  they  resembled  a  disorderly  banditti  rather  than  a  military 
force;  and,  by  their  irregularities,  they  anned  all  the  peaceable  inhabit 
ants  against  them.  The  militia  assembled  under  Colonel  Hckens ;  pni^ 
sued  and  attacked  them  near  Kittle  Creek ;  and  defeated  them  with  odb- 
siderable  slaughter,  Boyd,  their  leader,  being  among  the  killed.  Mmy 
prisoners  were  taken,  seventy  of  whom  were  tried  and  condemtied  m 
traitors,  and  five  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  executed.    About  Area  hiri^ 
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ilml  of  them  escapedy  teached  the  British  outpoets,  and  joined  the  royal 
aimy.  This  defeat  depressed  the  rising  spirits  of  the  loyalistSt  and,  for  a 
irikile,  preserred  the  tranquillity  of  the  western  frontier. 

The  British  post  at  Augusta  was  too  distant  from  the  main  body  of  thcf 
army  to  be  easily  maintained ;  and  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
Colonel  Campbell  was  ordered  to  abandon  it.  By  slow  marches  he  mored 
down  the  river,  till  he  reached  Hudson's  Ferry,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Ebenezer,  where  the  British  head-quarters  were  then  established. 
There  he  left  his  detachment  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost, 
Inpother  of  the  general,  and  returned  to  Savannah. 

The  American  army,  was  gradually  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  militia 
from  the  Carolinas ;  and  General  Lincoln  began  to  meditate  offensive  ope« 
rations.  He  extended  his  posts  up  the  river ;  and  detached  Geneml  Ashe, 
with  thirteen  nundred  militia,  one  hundred  continental  soldiers,  and  some 
cavalry,  to  take  post  opposite  Augusta.  His  intention  was  to  straiten  the 
quarters  of  the  British  troops,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers  on  the  western  frontier.  On  arriving  at  his  sta- 
tion, Ashe  found  Augusta  already  evacuated ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, he  crossed  the  river,  marched  down  the  sooth  side,  and  took 
post  near  the  point  where  Brier  Creek  falls  into  the  Savannah,  fonhing  an 
acute  angle  with  it.  His  position  was  good,  and  appeared  secure.  The 
Savannah  with  its  marshes  was  on  his  left ;  and  his  front  was  covered  by 
Brier  Creek,  which  is  about  six  yards  wide  and  nnfordable  at  that  place, 
at  well  as  for  several  miles  above  it. 

General  Prevost  resolved  to  dislodge  the  American  detachment.  For 
the  pnrpose  of  amusing  Greneral  Lincoln,  he  made  a  show  of  an  intention 
la  pass  the  river ;  and,  in  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Ashe,  he  ordered 
a  party  to  appear  on  the  opposite  side  of  Brier  Creek  in  his  front.  Mean- 
while Colonel  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  chosen  men,  made  an  extensive 
ciicoit,  passed  Brier  Creek  fifteen  miles  above  the  American  station, 
gamed  their  rear  unperceived,  and  was  almost  in  their  camp  before  they 
diacoTcred  his  approach.  The  continental  troops,  under  General  Elbert, 
were  dxairn  oat  to  meet  them,  and  began  the  engagement  with  spirit.  But 
raoflt  of  the  militia  threw  down  their  arms  without  firing  a  shot,  fled  in 
eoofosioD  into  the  marsh,  and  swam  across  the  river,  in  which  numbers  of 
them  were  drowned.  General  Elbert  and  his  small  band  of  continentals, 
snpported  by  only  one  regiment  of  North  Carolina  militia,  were  not  long 
Mb  to  maintaio  the  anequal  conflict ;  but,  being  overpowered  by  nnm- 
btn,  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  llio 
Aaeiicms  lort  between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  who  were  kiBed 
ar  taken  priaoDers,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery.  Am<mg  the  pri* 
were  General  Elbert  and  C<4onel  Mcintosh,  officers  of  the  conti* 
aiBjr.    The  Bulitia  were  dispersed ;  most  of  then  who  cacapei 
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returned  home;  and  of  the  whole  of  Ashe's  division  not  niOM  than  fi«t 
hundred  and  fifty  men  again  joined  General  Lincohi.  Iliis  decisiTe  vidoiy 
cost  the  British  only  five  privates  killed,  and  one  ofiicer  and  ten  pzivatot 
wounded. 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  Ashe's  division  deprived  Lincoln  of  one* 
fourth  of  his  numerical  force,  restored  to  the  British  the  entire  poeseasion 
of  Georgia,  and  opened  again  their  communications  with  the^  Indians  and 
loyalists  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  succeas 
was  complete ;  and  Genera]  Pre  vest  seems  to  have  flattered  himself  that 
its  efiects  would  be  permanent ;  for  next  day  he  issued  a  proclamation 
establishing  civil  government  in  the  province,  appointing  executive  and 
judicial  ofiicers  for  its  administration,  and  declaring  the  laws,  as  they  ex* 
isted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  to  be  in  force,  and  to  continue  till  they 
should  be  altered  by  a  legislature  afterwards  to  be  assembled. 

The  disaster  which  had  befallen  Ashe,  instead  of  terrifying  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  into  submission,  roused  them  to  more  vigorous  exertioost 
and  to  a  more  determined  resolution  to  maintain  their  independence.  They 
elected  as  their  governor,  John  Rutledge,  a  man  of  talents  and  influence ; 
and  delegated  to  him  and  his  council,  powers  almost  dictatoriaL  Rutledge^ 
who  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  independence,  exerted  much  energyt  and 
soon  sent  one  thousand  militia  to  camp.  Strengthened  by  such  a  laiga 
R-inforcement,  General  Lincoln  resumed  hi.  original  plan  of  guning  poi- 
session  of  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia ;  and  on  the  23d  of  April  he  maiebed 
«  up  the  Savannah  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  One  design  of  that . 
movement  was  to  aflbrd  protection  to  the  state  legislature  of  Georgia,  which 
was  to  assemble  at  Augusta  on  the  1st  of  May. 

At  that  time  the  river  was  in  full  flood,  and  overflowed  the  marshes  on 
its  margin.  The  rivulets  were  swollen,  and  the  swamps  inundated ;  and 
therefore  it  was  believed  that  a  small  miUtary  force  would  be  able  fo  defend 
the  country  against  an  invading  enemy.  Accordingly,  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  districts,  General  Lincoln  left  only  two  hundred  continentals^ 
under  Colonel  Mcintosh,  who  had  been  exchanged,  and  eight  hundred 
militia ;  the  whole  commanded- by  General  Moultrie,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  brave  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island  in  the  year  1776.  *Il 
was  expected  that  if  an  invasion  of  the  lower  parts  of  South  Caioiiaa 
should  be  attempted  in  Lincoln's  absence,  the  militia  would  promptly  take 
the  field  in  defence  of  the  country. 

Instead  of  marching  up  the  river,  and  encountering  General  Uncoln  m 
the  interior.  General  Prevost  considered  an  irruption  into  South  CaroSan 
the  best  means  for  recalling  that  officer  from  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  April,  when  Lincoln  was  fitf 
advanced  on  his  way  to  Augusta,  General  Prevost,  with  two  thousand  liv« 
hundred  troops,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  alliesy  suddenly 
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As  rirer  near  Parysburg.  Colonel  Mclntoeh,  who  was  stationed  there 
with  a  small  detachment,  retreated  to  General  Moultrie  at  Black  Swamp, 
Oeneial  Prevost  advanced  rapidly  into  the  country;  and  Moultrie  was 
obliged  to  retire  hastily  before  him,  destroying  the  bridges  in  his  rear. 
The  militia  who  were  in  the  field  showed  no  courage,  and  could  not  be 
prarailed  on  to  defend  the  passes  with  any  degree  of  bravery.  The  militia 
of  the  state  did  not  appear  in  arms  as  had  been  expected ;  and  Moultrie 
experienced  an  abrming  diminution  of  his  strength,  by  the  desertion  of 
many  of  those  under  his  command. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  British,  an  express 
jvas  sent  to  Lincoln,  then  nearly  opposite  Augusta,  informing  him  of  the 
event.  He  considered  Prevost's  movement  as  a  feint  to  recall  him  from  • 
the  apper  parts  of  the  river,  and  determined  to  prosecute  his  plan,  and 
compel  the  British  general  to  return  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  of 
Georgia.  Meanwhile  he  despatched  three  hundred  light  troops,  under 
Ootonei  Harris,  to  Moultrie's  assistance;  and  crossing  the  river  at  Au 
goata,  he  marched  down  on  the  south  side  towards  the  town  of  Savannah. 

General  Provost's  original  plan  was  merely  to  make  a  temporary  incur- 
taaa  into  South  Carolina,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Lincoln  to 
letiace  his  steps,  and  return  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  river.  But  meeting 
with  a  feebler  resistance  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  encouraged  by  the 
intering  representations  received  from  the  loyalists  of  the  good-will  of  the 
'people  in  general  to  the  royal  cause,  and  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
Charleston,  his  views  began  to  enlarge,  and  at  length  he  came  to  the  , 
leaolution  of  making  an  attempt  on  the  capital  of  South  Caroliifa.  If  this 
had  formed  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  if  he  had  advanced  with  the  same 
eelerity  as  he  entered  the  province,  he  would  probably  have  gained  pos- 
session of  Charleston,  which  at  that  time,  on  the  land  side,  was  wholly 
onfoitified.  But  he  was,  in  some  degree,  disconcerted  by  his  own  suc- 
cess ;  and  halted  two  or  three  days  to  consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
in  the  unexpected  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.  At  last« 
having  resolved  to  advance  to  Charleston,  he  resumed  his  march.  The 
plundering  and  devastation  of  his  troops,  and  of  his  Indian  allies,  spread 
terror  and  desolation  around  him.  Moultrie,  with  his  handful  of  continen- 
tals, and  his  unwarlike  militia,  retreated  before  the  enemy,  giving  them 
little  interruption,  farther  than  breaking  down  the  bridges  on  the  road. 

Express  on  express  was  now  despatched  to  General  Lincoln  to  inform 

him  of  the  alarming  posture  of  afiaira  in  South  Carolina.     That  officer  had 

erossed  the  Savannah  at  Augusta,  and,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 

British  army,  resolved  to  proceed  down  the  south  side  of  the  nver,  becaosa 

that  road  was  ahnost  as  near  to  Charleston  as  cny  other,  and  because^  by 

riKiwing  his  army  in  Georgia,  he  hoped  to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  mtimi- 

inhatitants.    Meanwhile  all  was  activity  and  alann  in  Charleston. 

rS 
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That  towiit  as  already  mentioned,  in  situated  on  a  point  of  land  between 
the  riven  Ashley  and  Cooper,  where  they  terminate  iii  a  hay  of  the  ocean. 
Towards  the  sea  the  place  had  been  fortified,  and  works  erected  on  the 
islands  in  the  bay  to  defend  the  entrance.  An  attack  by  land  had  not  been 
anticipated ;  and  on  that  side  the  town  was  entirely  open.  But  in  the 
present  alarming  crisis  the  inhabitants  began  to  fortify  the  city  on  the  land 
side,  and  prosecuted  the  work  with  rigour  and  unremitting  assiduity.  All 
hands  were  employed  on  the  work ;  the  slare  and  his  master  laboured 
together.  Lines  of  defence  were  drawn  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper ; 
artillery  was  plantbd  on  them ;  and  they  were  flanked  by  armed  galleys 
stationed  in  the  rivers.  Greneral  Moultrie,  with  his  feeble  force,  entered 
the  town ;  the  three  hundred  men  detached  by  Lincoln  arrived ;  Gk>Temor 
Rutledge,  who  had  taken  post  with  the  militia  at  Orangeburgh  high  up  the 
north  branch  oi  the  £|4isto,  as  a  central  station  whence  he  could  most  easily 
afibrd  assistance  to  any  place  that  might  be  threatened,  hastened  to  the 
point  of  danger ;  and  Pulaski's  legion  came  in.  All  these  troops  entered 
the  city  nearly  at  the  same  time;  and,  together  with  the  fortifications 
recently  constructed,  put  it  in  a  condition  very  difierent  from  that  in  which 
it  had  been  only  a  few  days  before. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  May,  about  the  time  when  the  bevend 
American  detachments  entered  Charleston,  General  Prevost  with  his  anny 
arrived  at  Ashley  Ferry.  Next  morning  he  passed  the  river,  marched 
down  the  neck  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  took  a  position  just 
^  without  the  reach  of  the  guns  on  the  fortifications.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  slight  skirmishes.  On  the  12th,  General  Prevost  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surren4er ;  and  Governor  Rutledge,  deeming  it  of  much 
importance  to  gain  time,  the  day  was  occupied  in  negotiation.  On  the 
part  of  the  town  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  neutrality  of  South  Cardina 
during  the  war,  leaving  its  ultimate  &te  to  be  determined  by  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  but  afler  several  messages  and  explanations,  this  proposal,  which 
could  with  no  propriety  be  agreed  to,  was  entirely  rejected  by  Geneial 
Prevo^  who  told  the  garrison  that,  being  in  arms,  they  must  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  This  closed  the  negotiation,  and  both  parties 
seemed  to  prepare  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  next  morning  the  garrison 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  British  army  had  retreated  during 
the  night,  and  recrossed  Ashley  Ferry.  On  surveying  the  American  woik% 
General  Pjrevost  perceived  that,  although  they  were  unfinished,  yet  it  was 
too  hazardous  in  his  circumstances  to  assault  them ;  for  the  garrison  was 
more  numerous  than  his  army.  There  was  no  time  bi  dekiy,  as  he  knew 
Lincoln  was  rapidly  advancing  against  him ;  therefore  he  came  to  the  pm- 
dent  resolution  of  immediately  retiring. 

In  civil  commotions  the  representations  of  interested  parties  can  be  h'ttie 
jriiad  or;  for  they  are  expr^ons  of  their  wishes  lather  than  a  tnae  ae- 
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Moat  of  the  real  state  of  afiaira.  The  loyalist?  had  assured  Geaeral  Pre 
Yoat  thai  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  geneially  well  afiected  to 
ike  royal  cause,  and  would  flock  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
among  them.  Misled  by  this  illusory  infonnation.  General  Prevost  had 
•ngaged  in  the  enterprise  against  Charleston  without  an  adequate  force* 
Fiom  want  of  troops  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  Augusta,  and 
to  contxact  his  posts  on  the  Savannah ;  yet,  without  any  increase  of  his 
numbers,  he  had  made  an  irruption  into  South  Carolina,  and  advanced  to 
Charleston,  leaving  Lincoln  with  a  considerable  army  in  his  rear.  If  he 
had  continued  his  march  with  the  same  rapidity  as  he' began  it,  he  would 
have  reached  the  city  before  it  was  in  a  condition  to  make  any  resistance. 
If  he  had  gained  possession  of  it,  the  Americans  would  have  been  much 
injored,  but  the  British  would  have  acquired  no  real  advantage ;  for  Gene- 
iml  Prevost  bad  not  a  force  capable  of  keeping  possession  both  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  in  the  face  of  the  army  that  opposed  him.  His  ad- 
vance was  inconsiderate,  but  his  retreat  was  prudent.  He  re-crossed  the 
river  Ashley  without  interruption ;  as,  during  the  night,  the  garrison  of 
Charlealon  was  every  moment  in  expectation  of  being  assaulted. 

General  Prevost  did  not  return  to  Savannah  by  the  direct  road,  as  he  had 
advanced ;  for  in  Charleston  there  was  a  numerous  garrison  in  his  rear, 
and  Lincok  was  near  at  hand  with  his  army.  Therefore,  aAto  passing 
Ashley  Ferry,  he  turned  to  the  left  and  proceeded  to  the  coast,  which, 
abounding  with  islands,  and  being  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea  all  the 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  aflbrded  him,  in  consequence,  of  the 
aaval  superiority  of  Britain,  the  easiest  and  safest  method  of  returning 
with  all  his  baggage  to  Georgia.  He  first  passed  into  the  island  of  St. 
James,  and  then  into  that  of  St.  John,  where  he  took  post  till  the  arrival 
of  a  supply  of  provisions,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected  from  New 
York. 

By  hasty  marches  General  Lincoln  had  arrived  at  Dorchester,  not  far 
fipom  Charleston,  before  General  Prevost  left  Ashley  Ferry ;  and  when  the 
&itiah  troops  proceeded  to  the  coast,  Lincoln  followed  and  encamped  near 
tbemi  both  armies  being  about  thirty  miles  from  Charleston. 
.  John's  Island,  of  which  General  Prevost  took  possession,  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  inlet  called  Stono  river ;  and  the  commu- 
nioatioii  between  the  continent  and  the  island  is  kept  up  by  a  ferry.  On 
the  continent,  at  this  ferry,  the  British  general  established  a  post ;  partly 
ftr  the  aecurity  of  the  island,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  his  foragers. 
For  the  defence  of  the  post  three  redoubts  were  constructed,  and  joined 
tofether  by  linea  of  communication.  For  some  time  one  thousand  five 
hnodred  men  were  stationed  at  the  post  under  Colonel  Prevost ;  and  the 
cammiinication  with  the  island  was  maintained  by  a  bridge,  formed  by  the 
ameroae  achooneiirs,  ek>ops,  and  smaller  vessels  which  attended  the  anpT 
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So  long  as  the  whole  of  General  Prevost's  force  lay  on  John's  Itluid« 
ready  to  support  his  detachment  at  Stono  Ferry,  General  Lincohi  made  no 
attempt  against  that  post.  But  the  British  general  set  out  on  his  retam  to 
Georgia,  transponmg  a  large  part  of  his  troops,  hy  means  of  the  shippingi 
from  island  to  island  along  the  coast.  Colonel 'Preyost,  also,  with  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Stono  Ferry,  was  ordered  to  Savannah ;  and  he  left  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  about  seven  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland.  A  number  of  troops  still  remained  on 
John's  Island,  but  almost  all  the  boats  were  removed,  and  consequently  the 
communication  between  the  island  and  the  main  land  was  not  nearly  so 
open  as  before. 

General  Lincoln  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British « 
general  to  evacuate  that  part  of  the  country  without  delay;  and  he  resolved 
not  to  allow  the  troopis  to  depart  unmolested.  He  determined  to  attack  the 
post  at  Stono  Ferry ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  reinforced  by 
the  troops  on  the  island,  General  Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  Charleston^ 
was  to  pass  over  to  James's  Island,  with  a  number  of  militia,  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  force  on  John's  Island,  while  a  real  attack  was  made  on 
the  post  at  the  ferry. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  before  seven  in  the  morning.  General  Lincoln  with 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  advanced  to  the  attack.  His  right 
wing  was  composed  of  the  militia  of  South  and^  North  Carolina,  and  his 
continental  soldiers  formed  the  left,  to  encounter  the  Scottish  Highlanden, 
reckoned  the  best  troops  in  the  British  service.  Colonel  Maitland's  ad- 
vanced guards  were  stationed  a  good  way  in  front  of  his  works,  and  a 
smart  firing  between  them  and  the  Americans  gave  him  the  first  warning 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  instantly  put  his  'garrison  under  aimSy 
and  sent  out  two  companies  of  Highlanders  from  his  right,  under  Captain 
Campbell,  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  assailants.  The  Highlanders  had 
proceeded  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  they  met  the  continental  troops 
of  the  American  army.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued:  instead  of  retreating 
before  superior  numbers,  the  Highlanders,  with  their  characteristic  impo* 
tuosity  and  obstinate  valour,  persisted  in  the  unequal  combat  till  all  their 
officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  two  companies,  eleven  men 
only  returned  to  the  garrison.  The  whole  American  line  now  advanced 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  virorks,  and  a  general  engagement  with 
cannon  and  musketry  began,  and  was  maintained  with  much  courage  and 
steadiness  on  both  sides;  At  length  a  regiment  of  Hessians  on  the  Britiah 
left  gave  way,  and  the  Americans  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  woriu  | 
but,  by  a  rapid  and  judicious  movement  of  the  remainder  of  the  seveatgr^ 
first  regiment,  their  progress  was  checked :  and  as  General  Monltrie,  tnm 
want  of  boats,  had  been  unable  to  execute  in  due  time  his  part  of  tbi  on* 
terprise,  General  Lincoln,  apprehensive  of  the  arrival  of  reinfovcemoBla  la 
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tbe  BfitiBh  from  the  island,  drew  ofi*  his  men,  and  retired  in  good  ordsr^ 
euTjing  his  wounded  along  with  him.  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour.  The  British  had  three  officers  and  twenty-three  privates  killed,  and 
ten  officers  and  ninety-three  privates  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  five 
oAoera  who  died  of  their  wounds,. and  thirty-five  privates  who  were  killed 
OB  the  field  of  battle,  besides  nineteen  ofiicers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
privates  wounded.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  British,  who  during  part  of  the 
engagement  were  covered  by  their  works,  was  less  than  that  of  the  Ame- 


Three  days  after  the  battle  the  British  troops  evacuated  the  post  at  Stono 
Ferry,  and  also  the  island  of  St.  John,  passing  along  the  coast  from  island 
te  island,  till  they  reached  Beaufort  in  the  island  of  PortHoyal,  where 
General  Prevost  leil  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Maitland. 

The  heat,  which  in  the  southern  provinces  as  eflfectuaily  puts  a  stop  to 
military  operations  during  summer  as  the  cold  of  the  north  in  winter,  was 
low  become  too  intense  for  active  service.  The  care  of  the  officers,  in 
both  armies,  was  employed  in  preserving  their  men  from  the  fevers  of  the 
and  keeping  them  in  a  condition  for  service  next  campaign,  which 
expected  to  open  in  October.  The  American  militia  dispersed,  leav- 
ing General  Lincoln  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  whom  he  marched  to 
fibeUeny  not  far  from  Beaufort. 

The  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  southern  states  was  so  great,  that  Qeneral 
Washington,  weak  as  his  army  was,  v^eakened  it  still  farther  by  sending 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  Bland's  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  remnant 
•f  that  lately  under  Baylor,  but  now  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington,  with  some  new  levies,  to  reinforce  Greneral  Lincoln. 

The  irruption  of  General  Prevost  into  South  Carolina  did  no  credit  to 
the  British  army,  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  serve  the  royal  cause,  although 
it  occasioned  great  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  According  to 
the  American  historians,  Grordon  and  Ramsay,  the  British  army  marked  its 
ooiuae  by  plunder  and  devastation.  It  spread  over  the  country-  to  a  consi- 
deiahk  extent :  small  parties  entered  every  house ;  seized  the  plate,  money, 
jeweby  and  penonal  ornaments  of  the  people ;  and  often  destroyed  what 
they  coold  not  carry  away.  The  slaves,  who  are  numerous  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, aOored  by  the  hope  of  freedom,  repaired  to  the  royal  army;  and 
in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  new  friends,  disclosed  where 
mastera  had  concealed  their  most  valuable  effects.  Many  of  those 
were  afterwards  shipped  off  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  Some 
bimdTeds  of  them  died  of  the  camp  fever ;  and  numbera  of  them,  orsr- 
tdcen  by  disease,  and  afraid  to  return  to  their  mastera,  perished  iiuserahfy 
in  the  woods.  It  has  been  calculated  that  South  Carolina  lost  four  thoa* 
slaves.    The  rapine  and  devastation  were  great ;  and  many  of  tiM 
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mliabitantSy  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  those  ravages,  made  piote 
nons  of  attachment  to  the  royal  cause ;  while  the  means  which  indiioed 
them  to  make  a  show  of  loyalty  alienated  all  their  affections  from  their  lor 
mer  raters. 

The  western  frontier  of  the  United  States  was  near  the  dwellings  of  a 
number  of  Indian  tribes ;  and  these  six  nations,  the  Mohawks»  CayiigM« 
Tuscaroras,  Oneidas,  Onondagos,  and  Senecas,  distinguished  by  their  ooo 
fbderacy,  policy,  and  bravery,  possessed  the  extensive  and  fertile  oonnlry 
lying  between  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Lake  Erie.  From  their  long 
interconrse  with  Europeans,  those  nations  had  acquired  a  relish  for  acme 
of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  entertained  more  enlarged  views  than 
most  of  the  North  American  tribes  of  the  advantages  of  private  propertj. 
Their  populous  villages  contained  some  comfortable  houses,  and  that 
fertile  fields  and  rich  orchards  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  maiie  and 
fruit. 

To  gain  the  friendship  of  these  confederated  nations,  and  of  the  olhei 
Indian  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  had,  from  the  beginniDg 
of  the  war,  been  an  object  of  attention  both  to  the  British  government  and 
to  Congress.  But  former  habits,  together  with  rum,  presents,  and  jno* 
mises  from  the  agents  at  the  British  posts  on  the  lakes,  secured  to  tiM 
royal  cause  the  support  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  whila  a 
few,  chiefly  the  Oneidas,  espoused  the  interests  of  America. 

Many  of  the  loyalists,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  United 
States,  took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  and  at  once  increased  their  strength 
and  whetted  their  ferocity.  JSven  the  savages  were  ashamed  of  their 
ruthless  cruelty ;  and  Indian  chiefis  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  thej 
never  would  permit  white  men  to  accompany  them  in  their  military  expe- 
ditions, because  of  the  horrible  enormities  which  they  perpetrated.  Of 
the  murderous  cruelty  of  the  savage  whites  we  have  a  striking  instama 
in  the  infamous  conduct  of  Butler  at  Wyoming,  during  the  preceding 
campaign.  In  that  lamentable  catastrophe  the  Six  Nations  had  taken  an 
active  part,  and  they  were  meditating  fresh  hostilities.  Their  Uoody 
incursions  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
produced  the  resolution  to  lead  an  overwhelming  force  into  their  territoij» 
and  to  destroy  their  settlements. 

The  largest  division  of  the  army  employed  on  that  service  assembled  al 
Wyoming,  on  a  chief  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Another  diviaicmf 
whidi  had  wintered  on  the  Mohawk,  marched  under  the  orders  of  Qeneial 
Clinton,  and  joined  the  main  body  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 
sources  of  the  Susquehannah.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  united  foreet 
amountmg  to  nearly  Rye  thousand  men,  under  the  command,  of  Oenaial 
Sullivan',  proceeded  up  the  Cayuga,  orwestem  bianch  of  the  last-named 
liTer,  which  led  directly  into  the  Indian  countiy*    The  prepaiatkna  far 
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ths  expedition  did  not  escape  tho  notice  of  thorn  npiinut  n-hom  it  wiM 
directed^  and  the  Indians  seem  fully  to  have  pcnotmtcd  8\i11tvan*s  phn  of 
operatioD.  Fonnidable  as  his  force  was,  they  dctom\inod  to  meet  himi 
and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  They  wore  about  a  thousand  atrongi  Mm* 
mmded  by  the  two  Butlers,  Guy  Johnson,  McDonnId,  and  Rranett.  They 
cfaoM  their  ground  with  judgment,  and  fortified  their  camp  at  some  dis* 
tance  above  Chemang,  and  a  mile  in  front  of  Newtown. 

There  Sullivan  attacked  them ;  nnd,  nHer  n  short  hut  spirited  rrsisUincei 
they  retreated  with  precipitation.  The  Atnoricnns  had  thirty  men  kiikHt 
or  wounded;  the  Indians  left  only  olovon  dond  iKnlies  on  the  field  i  but 
diey  were  so  discouraged  by  this  defeat,  that  they  nlmndonofl  their  villsg0a 
and  fields  to  the  unresisted  ravages  of  the  victor,  who  laid  waste  thi*ir 
isinis  and  orchards,  so  that  they  might  have  no  inducement  ngnin  to  snitin 
so  near  the  states.  The  members  of  civilixod  society  too  fnithftilly  imi* 
taled  the  savage  enemy  whom  they  assailed,  in  all  the  enormities  f>f  ll■^ 
haronB  warfare* 

This  expedition  gave  little  satisfaction  to  any  of  the  parties  roneemed 
m  pbmiing  or  executing  it.  Sullivan  gave  a  pf»mpous  accriuni  of  his  suc- 
cess: bat  Congress  did  not  applaud;  General  Washingtiin  %vs«  wA. 
pleased ;  and  Sullivan,  in  dJKgunt,  n'si^mcd  his  rjnum'tnninut  and  rptirnd 
fron  the  public  service.  In  the  count:  of  th';  su rnrffir,  the  Indians  tm  (h<9 
southern  frontier  were  also  sov«;rf']y  chaKt}R<:d  ;  hut  althoiif/h  urinhl*!  lo 
die  force  sent  ai?ainfct  them,  th'ry  mado  nntni:  mnif^u'mnry  iw.tirn'tiifin 
the  provinces.  An  expedition  of  General  Williarrm^m  and  0;l//n«l 
inlo  the  Indian   settlcmentJi  was  atV;ndf'd   with  similar  d^^rss* 


We  hare  alie&dy  fee^n  that  Af^rui:*]  0;'jrjt  d'fAtsifit;,  niUrr  fyn^tiuf^ 
has  ff*^^*  tz  ESrjftt'.a.  fsiV.H/i  Vj  the  We»*  \TAi*'A ;  wh^the^r  >**5  wm  f/WI«/w«Fd 
br  Aimiial  BnrrXi,  ir.ih  the  Iir/..*rj  f3^;e*,  r^Virr/  'm  \/^Mf'\  a  Af^Mf,hn*^d 
tf  ifae  ancT*  »-i  X«r»  Y'.rk*  \fA':t  G*r.*r;%.  ''>;•«•.     77/^  Vf^tf,h  WM  *m 

L"^*  tLrfcrvvf*:*  TB    i  j:*  J;..'-.'  «;,  i/^^^  «,^.<  v,*****^*  'a^  '>'^isf 
sT  lE«a  jloiKr:.-^ 

Liuivai  *t'M3if.-;    ;r»3wi«t   V/^f^in^  ••%  y^yvuf  i»v 

MlffU    K  I'UU'^MriVU    /JiMll     n.    :^1«S»    SrUlAilMlf^lML      fa 
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complunce  with  their  importtiiut^,  E>*E8taing  sailed  from  Cape  Franjon, 
in  St.  Domingo ;  and  with  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  having  six  thousand  aoldien  on  board,  appeared  off  the 
Savannah  M  unexpectedly,  that  the  Experiment,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  and 
some  other  British  vessels,  fell  into  his  hands. 

General  Lincoln,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  marched  to  Zubly'a  Ferry 
on  the  Savannah,  but  found  more  difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated  in 
crossing  the  tirer  and  its  marshes.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Sep- 
lember,  however,  he  reached  the  southern  bank,  aod  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Ebenezer,  twenty-three  miles  from  the  town  of  Savannah. 
There  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Mcintosh,  with  his  detachment,  from 
.Augusta.  Pulaski's  legion  also  arrived  in  camp.  On  the  same  day  thlt 
Lincoln  passed  Zubly's  Ferry,  D'Estaing  landed  three  thousand  men  at 
Beaulieu ;  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  combined  armies  united 
their  strength  before  the  town  of  Savannah.  That  place  was  the  head- 
quarters  of  Oeneial  Prevoat,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  tha 
aonthera  provinces.  Apprehending  no  immediate  danger,  he  had  weak- 
ened his  garrison  by  establishing  some  distant  outposts  in  Georgia,  and  by 
leaving  Coknel  Maitknd  with  a  strong  detachment  at  Beaufort,  in  tba 
Uand  3i  Port  Royal  in  South  Canlina :  but  on  the  appoannce  of  tht 
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French  fleet,  he  immediately  called  in  his  outposts;  and  before  the 
French  landed,  or  the  Americans  crossed  the  river,  all  the  British  detach- 
ments in  Qeorgia  had  assembled  at  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  amounted 
to  neurly  two  thousand  men. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  D'Estaing  had  summoned  the  place 
to  mimnder.  But  although  General  Prevost  had  exerted  himself  with 
gnat  acdvity  in  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  place  from  the  moment 
Ait  he  heard  of  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  on  the  coast,  yet  his 
witka  were  incomplete,  and  he  was  desirous  of  gaining  time.  He  re- 
^Mtod  a  taapension  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  was 
gnmbd  him.  In  that  critical  interval,  Colonel  Maitland,  by  extraordinary 
eCslSt  arrived  with  the  garrison  of  Beaufort,  and  entered  the  town.  En- 
CMiaged  by  this  accession  of  strength.  General  Prevost  now  informed 
(Smni  d'Estaing  that  he  was  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extre-  . 
■JKjr*  The  combined  armies  determined  to  besiege  the  town,,  and  made 
Ae  neceaaary  preparations  for  that  purpose.  Several  days  were  spent  in 
WngiBg  up  heavy  artillery  and  stores  from  the  fleet ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
SqptMiber,  the  besieging  army  broke  ground  before  the  town.  Against 
tlie  Ist  of  Ck:tober  they  had  advanced  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
British  works.  Several  batteries,  mounting  thirty-three  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  and  nine  mortars,  had  for  several  days  played  incessantly  on  the 
garrison ;  and  a  floating  battery  of  sixteen  guns  had  also  opened  upon  it 
from  the  river.     But  this  cannonade  made  little  impression  on  the  works. 

The  situation  of  D'Estaing  became  extremely  unpleasant.  More  time 
had  already  been  spent  in  the  siege  than  he  had  allotted  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  British  troops  from  that  province.  The  French  West  India  islands 
were  exposed  to  danger  in  his  absence  ;  the  tempestuous  season  of  the 
year  was  setting  in  ;  a  superior  British  fleet  might  come  against  him  ;  and 
his  officers  strongly  remonstrated  against  remaining  longer  in  the  Savan- 
nah. By  continuing  their  regular  approaches  for  a  few  days  more,  the 
besiegen  would  probably  have  made  themselves  mastcra  of  the  place ;  but 
these  few  days  D'Estaing  could  not  spare.  No  alternative  remained  but 
to  raise  the  siege  or  storm  the  place.  The  last  of  these  the  French  com- 
mahder  resolved  to  attempt.  For  that  purpose,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  October,  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  opened  on  the  town. 
Three  thousand  French  and  fifleen  hundred  Americans,  led  by  D'Estaing 
and  Ld'ncoln,  advanced  in  three  columns  to  the  assault.  But  the  garrison 
was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them  :  the  works  were  skilfully  constructed, 
and  diligently  strengthened ;  and  the  assailants  met  with  a  warmer  recep- 
tion than  they  had  anticipated.  A  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  from 
the  batteries  opened  upon  them ;  but  they  resolutely  advanced,  broke 
through  the  abattis,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  parapet.     The 

Clench  and  Americans,  with  emulous  valour,  each  planted  a  etandard  on 

I) 
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a  redotiU ;  but  fell  in  great  numbers  in  endeavouring  to  force  their  iny 
into  the  works.  While  the  assailants  were  vigorously  opposed  in  front 
the  batteries  galled  their  flanks.  Count  Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  two  ban* 
died  horsemen,  galloped,  between  the  batteries,  towards  the  town,  with  the 
intention  of  chafing  the  garrison  in  the  rear;  but  he  fell  mortaOjr 
wounded ;  and  Ms  squadron  was  broken.  The  rigour  of  the  assailanti 
began  to  abate ;  and,  af^er  a  desperate  conflict  of  fifty  minutes,  they  were 
driven  from  the  works,  and  sounded  a  retreat. 

In  this  nnaoecflBaful  attack,  the  French  lost  seven  hundred  men  is 
killed  and  wounded  j  among  the  latter  was  Count  d'Estaing  himself ;  and 
the  Americans  two  hundred  and  forty.  As  the  garrison,  conmsting  cf 
mora  than  two  thousand  men,  fought  for  the  most  part  under  cover,  tbaii 
loBS  waa  compaiBtively  small,  amoanting  only  to  fifty-five  men. 

Qeneral  Prevoet,  and  Coltoiel  Honcrieff,  the  engineer  who  directed  Urn 
ci»utn]cti<n  of  the  works,  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  succ 
defence  of  the  town.  The  British  troops  behaved  with  their  ( 
istic  bravery.  Not  man  than  ten  guns  were  mounted  when  the  place  WH 
summoned,  but  in  a  few  days  upwards  of  eighty  wero  on  the  battentik 
Both  the  French  and  the  Americans  displayed  much  courage  and  ateadi- 
ness  in  the  attack ;  and  althou^  unsuccessful,  yet,  instead  of  mntnil 
accusations  and  nproaches,  their  respect  for  each  other  was  increased. 

After  this  lepuln  no  hope  of  taking  the  lown  remained ;  and  Conit 
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dTEttaing  having  removed  his  heavy  artilleiyt  both  armies  left  their  ground 
OQ  the  evening  of  Ihe  18th  of  October.  D'Estaing  marched  only  two 
miles  that  evening,  and  remained  in  the  same  encampment  next  day^  io 
order  to  cover  General  Lincoln's  retreat,  and  secure  him  from  a  pnrsait 
by  the  garnson.  The  Americans  re-crossed  the  Bavannah  at  Zubly's 
Fenry*  and  took  a  position  in  South  Carolina.  The  militia  returned  homo. 
The  French,  with  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  embarked 
wkhoDt  delay;  but  scarcely  were  they  on  board  when  a  violent  storm 
■iose»  which  so  completely  dispersed  the  fleet,  that,  of  seven  ships  which 
ihe  admiral  ordered  to  Hampton'  Road,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  only  was 
able  to  reach  that  place. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  French  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Savannah,  the 
Americans  had  anticipated  the  most  brilliant  results ;  and  the  diijeomfiture 
of  the  combined  Ibrces  at  that  place  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  the  southern 
provinoes,  where  the  cause  of  independence  seemed  more  desperate  than 
at  any  former  period  cf  the  war.  Their  paper  money  became  more  depre- 
ciated ;  the  hopes  of  the  loyalists  revived ;  and  many  exiles  returned  to 
lake  ponnsioo  of  their  estates;  but  they  were  soon  obliged  again  to 
ahandflw  their  property,  and  to  seek  refuge  among  strangers. 

On  being  informed  by  Lincoln  of  his  circumstances,  Coogreas  desired 
Gcfial  WaafaingtoD  to  order  the  North  Carolina  troops,  and  any  other 
he  could  spare  from  the  northern  army,  to  the  aid  ef  the 
provinces.  At  the  same  time  they  assured  the  inhabitants  ef 
Sotfth  Carriiaa  mxA  GeoigiM,  of  their  watchful  attention ;  and  recommended 
s!a2es  the  £IIiag  up  of  their  cootinentad  regiments,  and  a  due  le^^rd 
mHJiJt  whl^e  oa.  actual  service. 
Dozizkg  iLe  cSeg't  of  Bamnzah^  an  ingecic  us  enterprise  of  partisan  war* 
fkic  was  execsned  It  C'JL'jcaI  Whi'je  of  the  Gevrgia  iix^e.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Frc9C£  &seC  ':Zi  '.Le  Sar^r.rah,  a  BirJifi  captain,  with  oi»e  hundi«d 
■ad  eleven  meiL  lad  'j^ktz^  yjgi  near  *1^  r.T^i  OgedMse,  VK^itAyAtrfi  acnles 
from  fiasanntL,  Ai  iiie  tsuz^  i»)3:JU:  irere  Lrt  hrliMi  TtaKk,  four  of  which 
ijgb  Arz^se:  whl  fx^rjen  r'^£<ft.  'Le  i«asi  mrnh  Pmj  ;  aud  IM 
latxasri  irr-i  f-.?: j  st-i.Tt-  Ltit  t:  l-zxii,  on  ii«e  Mch  of  Bep- 
trmhry,  Vluse.  wL'.  z^iii  'xjj  cljl  t^csd^^ju  jj'.>jii:iig  S.A  wii  kttkul, 

fr  :c  £r«  jl  t3tT*rLr.  ^aua,  bo  tJt  v.  ^rxsil'jji  *m  upj^au' 

he£irii&(  tuzc  Lt  v-u  lvju  :;  u^  zT:bvk*fi^  vy  ^  tt'^'^A'x  l*jete,  said 
ssc imzxrtsij^^  r-_!i"  .w.ff  cwjI  tft^«  fc;n.  b'^C  jua  sueb  Iniei 
teifle  III  6f!k:xit^    Tij«  traut^vo.  v.  ^a  ccrri^  'a  wis.  ftv 
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Daring  the  year  1779,  the  evils  of  the  paper-money  system  became  m* 
tolerable.  The  depreciation  of  the  continental  bills  began  at  diflerent 
periods  in  different  states ;  but  in  general  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1777,  and  progressively  increased  for  three  or  four  years.  Towards  the 
last  of  1777,  the  depreciation  was  about  two  or  three  for  one ;  in  1778,  it 
advanced  from  two  or  three  for  one,  to  five  or  six  for  one ;  in  1779,  from 
five  or  six  for  one,  to  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  for  one ;  in  1780,  from 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  for  one,  to  fifty  or  sixty  for  one,  in  the  fint 
four  or  five  months.  Its  circulation  was  afterwards  partial,  but  where  it 
passed  it  soon  depreciated  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one.  In  some  few 
parts  it  continued  in  circulation  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  1781, 
but  in  this  latter  period  many  would  not  take  it  at  any  rate,  and  they  who 
did,  received  it  at  a  depreciation  of  several  hundreds  for  one. 

As  there  was  a  general  clamour  on  account  of  the  floods  of  money,  which 
at  successive  periods  had  deluged  the  states,  it  was  resolved  in  October« 
1779,  that  no  farther  sum  should  be  issued  on  any  account  whatever,  than 
what,  when  added  to  the  present  sum  im circulation,  would  in  the  wholfl 
be  equal  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
resolved,  that  Congress  should  emit  only  such  a  part  of  the  sum  wanting 
to  make  up  two  hundred  millions,  as  should  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  exigencies,  before  adequate  supplies  could  be  otheifir^se  obtained, 
relpng  for  such  supplies  on  the  exertions  of  the  several  states.  This  waft 
forcibly  represented  in  a  circular  letter  from  Congress  [September  18, 
1779]  to  their  constituents,  and  the  states  were  earnestly  entreated  to  pr^ 
vent  the  deluge  of  evils  which  would  fiow  from  their  neglecting  to  farniah 
adequate  supplies  for  the  wants  of  the  confederacy.  The  same  ciicnlar 
letter  stated  the  practicability  of  redeeming  all  the  bills  of  Congress  at  par 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  rejected  with  indignation  the  supposition  that  the 
states  would  ever  tarnish  their  credit  by  violating  public  fiiith.  /Theae 
^rong  declarations  in  favour  of  the  paper  currency  deceived  many  to  r»> 
pose  confidence  in  it  to  their  ruin.  Subsequent  events  compelled  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the*very  measure,  in  1780,  which  in  the  preceding  year  they 
had  sincerely  reprobated. 

From  the  non-compliance  of  the  states,  Congress  was  obliged  in  a  short 
time  after  the  date  of  their  circular  letter  to  issue  such  a  farther  quantity 
as,  when  added  to  previous  emissions,  made  the  sum  of  two  hundred  milHona 
of  dollara.  Besides  this  immense  sum,  the  paper  emissions  of  the  diflbrent 
states  amounted  to  many  millions,  which  mixed  with  the  continental  moiiey« 
and  added  to  its  depreciation.  What  was  of  little  value  before  now  became 
of  less.  The  whole  was  soon  expended,  and  yet,  from  its  increasing  depn 
ciation,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army  were  not  supplied.  The  mmni 
which  for  five  years  had  enabled  Congress  to  keep  an  army  in  the  fieU 
being  exhausted,  General  Washington  was  reduced  for  some  time  to 
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It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the  war,  witbovt 
something  in  the  rorm  of  money.  There  was  spirit  enough  in  America  to 
bring  to  the  field  of  battle  as  many  of  her  sona  as  would  hare  ouumm* 
bered  the  anniea  of  Britain,  and  to  have  risked  their  &te  on  a  geneml 
engagement;  but  this  was  the  Tery  thing  they  ought  to  avoid.  Tliair 
principal  hope  lay  in  evacuating,  retreating,  and  protracting  to  ita  atmofl 
length  a  war  of  posts.  The  continued  ezerttons  necessary  for  this  apeeiai 
of  defence  could  not  be  expected  from  the  impetuous  sallies  of  militia.  A 
regular  permanent  anny  became  necessary.  Though  the  enthuaiaam  of 
the  times  might  have  dispensed  with  present  pay,  yet  without  at  least  as 
much  money  as  would  support  them  in  the  field,  the  most  patriotic  annf 
must  have  dispersed. 

The  impossibility  of  the  Americana  procuring  gold  and  silver,  evea  for 
that  purpose,  doubtless  weighed  with  the  British  as  an  encouragemeat  to 
bring  the  controversy  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  What  they  Icnew  could 
not  be  dcxie  by  ordinary  means,  was  accomplished  by  those  which  woe 
extraordinary.  Paper  of  no  intrinsic  value  waa  made  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  support  the  expenses  of  five  campaigna. 
This  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  a  previous  confidence,  which  had  bato 
begotten  by  honesty  end  fidelity  in  discharging  the  engagements  of  go- 
vemment.  From  New  York  to  Georgia  there  never  had  been,  in  mattv* 
relating  to  money,  an  instance  of  a  breach  of  public  fiiitb.  In  the  acaicitj 
of  gold  and  silver,  many  emergencies  had  imposed  a  necessity  of  • 
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of  credit.  These  had  been  uniformly  and  honesdy  redeemed.  The 
liiib  of  Congress,  being  thrown  into  circuiation  on  this  fiivoarable  founda- 
tion of  public  confidence,  were  readily  received.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  contributed  to  the  same  efiect.  That  the  endangered  liberties  of 
America  ought  to  be  defended,  and  that  the  credit  of  their  paper  was 
eiMntiaUy  necessary  to  a  proper  defence,  were  opinions  engraven  on  the 
heaits  of  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens.  It  was  therefore  a  point  of 
honour,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  duty,  to  take  the  bills  freely  at  their 
full  value.  Private  gain  was  then  so  little  regarded,  that  the  whig  citi- 
leDB  were  willing  to  run  all  the  hazards  incidental  to  bills  of  credit,  rather 
than  injure  the  cause  of  their  country  by  undervaluing  its  money.  Every 
thing  human  has  its  hmits.  While  the  credit  of  the  money  was  well  sup- 
ported by  public  confidence  and  patriotism,  it3  value  diminished  from  the 
increase  of  its  quantity.  Repeated  emissions  begat  that  natural  deprecia- 
tion which  results  from  an  excess  of  quantity.  This  was  helped  on  by 
various  causes,  which  affected  the  credit  of  the  money.  The  enemy  very 
ingeniously  counterfeited  their  bills  and  industriously  circulated  their  for- 
geries through  the  United  States.  Congress  allowed  to  their  public  agents 
a  commission  on  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  Instead  of  exerting  them- 
selves to  purchase  at  a  low  price,  they  had  therefore  an  interest  in  giving 
a  high  price  for  every  thing.  So  strong  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  that 
the  British  mode  of  supplying  armies  by  contract  could  not  for  a  long  time 
obtain  the  approbation  of  Congress.  While  these  causes  operated,  confi- 
dence in  the  public  was  abating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  fervour  of 
patriotism  which  disregarded  interest  was  daily  declining.  To  prevent  or 
retard  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  money.  Congress  attempted  to  prop 
its  credit  by  means  which  wrecked  private  property,  pud  injured  the 
^norals  of  the  people  without  answering  the  end  proposed.  They  recom- 
mended to  the  states  to  pass  laws  for  regelating  the  prices  of  labour,  manu- 
bctore,  and  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and  for  confiscating  and  selling  the 
estates  of  tories,  and  for  investing  the-  money  arising  from  the  sales  thereof 
in  loan-ofiice  certificates.  As  many  of  those  who  were  disafiected  to  the 
Revolution  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  bills  of  Congress  even  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  war,  when  the  real  and  nominal  value  was  the  same,  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  their  machinations,  Congress  early  recommended  to 
the  states  to  pass  laws  for  making  the  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  their 
nominal  value,  in  the  discharge  of  bond  Jide  debts,  though  contracted  to  be 
paid  in  gold  or  silver.  With  the  same  views,  they  farther  recommended 
that  laws  should  be  passed  by  each  of  the  states,  ordaining  that  ^  wbosoevtr 
shonld  ask  or  receive  more,  in  their  bills  of  credit  for  gold  or  silvfr  or 
say  species  of  money  whatsoever,  than  the  nominal  sum  thereof  in  Spaniah 
doOais,  or  more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  commodities  whatsoever,  thm^itlli 

could  be  purchased/  from  the  same  person  in  gold  an 
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to  sell  any  commodities  for  gold  or  silver,  and  refuse  to  sell  the  same  for 
the  said  bills*  shall  be  deemed-  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  Unitad 
States,  and  forfeit  the  property  so  sold  or  ofiered  for  sale.'*  The  kwa 
which  were  passed  by  the  states,  for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour  and 
commodities,  were  found  on  experiment  to  be  visionary  and  impracticable* 
They  only  operated  on  the  patriotic  few,  who  were  disposed  to  sacrifite 
every  thing  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  who  implicitly  obeyed'  every 
mandate  of  their  rulers.  Others  disregarded  them,  and  either  refused  to 
part  with  their  commodities,  or  demanded  and  obtained  their  own  prices. 

These  laws,  in  the  first  instance,  made  an  artificial  scarcity,  and  had  they 
not  been  repealed,  would  soon  have  made  a  real  one,  for  men  never  exert 
themselves  unless  they  have  the  fruit  of  their  exertions  secured  to  them* 
and  at  their  own  disposal. 

The  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  property  of  tones,  for  the  most  part* 
brought  but  very  little  into  the  public  treasury.  The  sales  were  generally 
made  for  credit,  and  by  the  progressive  depreciation,  what  was  dear  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  was  very  cheap  at  the  time  of  payment.  The  moat 
extensive  mischief  resulted,  in  the  progress  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  made  the  paper  bills  a  tender 
in  the  discharge  of  debts  contracted  payable  in  gold  or  silver.  When  this 
measure  was  first  adopted,  little  or  no  injustice  resulted  from  it,  for  at  that 
time  the  paper  bills  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  of  the 
same  nominal  sum.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  when  depreciation  took 
place,  the  case  was  materially  altered.  Laws  which  were  originally  inno- 
cent became  eventually  the  occasion  of  much  injustice. 

The  aged,  who  had  retired  from  the  scenes  of  active  business,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  found  their  substance  melting  away  to  a  mere 
pittance,  insufficient,  for  their  support.  The  widow,  who  lived  comfortably 
on  the  bequests  of  a  deceased  husband,  experienced  a  frustration  of  all  his 
well-meant  tenderness.  The  laws  of  the  country  interposed,  and  compelled 
her  to  receive  a  shilling  where  a  pound  was  her  due.  The  blooming  virgin, 
who  had  grown  up  with  an  unquestionable  title  to  a  liberal  patrimony,  was 
legally  stripped  of  every  thing  but  her  personal  charms  and  virtues.  The 
hapless  orphan,  instead  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  an  executor  a  cooi* 
potency  to  set  out  in  business,  was  obliged  to  give  a  final  discharge  on  the 
payment  of  sixpence  in  the  pound.  In  many  instances,  the  earnings  of 
a  long  life  of  care  and  diligence  were,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  redoosd 
to  a  trifling  sum.  A  few  persons  escaped  these  afiecting  calamitieSy  by 
secretly  transferring  their  bonds,  or  by  flying  from  the  presence  ot  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  debtora.  The  evils  which  resulted  from  the  legal  tender 
of  these  paper  bills  were  foreign  from  the  intentions  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  state  legislatures.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  fiirther,  that  a  great  piopor- 
tMm  of  them  flowed  from  ignorance.    Till  the  year  1780,  when  the  hillsM 
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to  tattf  for  one,  it  was  designed  by  most  of  the  rulers  of  America,  and  be* 
fiered  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  sum  in  circulation 
would  be  appreciated  by  a  reduction  of  its  quantity,  so  as  finally  to  be  equal 
to  gold  or  silrer.  In  every  department  of  government  the  Americans  erred 
firom  ignoiance^  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  that  which  related  to  money. 

Such  were  the  evils  which  resulted  from  paper  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  occasion  of  good  to  many.  It  was  at  all  times  the  poor 
man's  friend.  While  it  was  current,  all  kinds  of  labour  very  readily  found 
their  reward.  In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  none  were  idle  from  want  of 
employment,  and  none  were  employed  without  having  it  in  their  power  to 
obtain  ready  payment  for  their  services.  To  that  class  of  people  whose 
daily  labour  was  their  support,  the  depreciation  was  no  disadvantage. 
Expending  their  money  as  fast  as  they  received  it,  they  always  got  its  full 
value.  The  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  rich,  or  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  hoarding.  No  agrarian  law  ever  had  a  more  extensive  operation 
than  continental  money.  That  for  which  the  Gracchi  lost  their  lives  in 
Rome  was  peaceably  efiected  in  the  United  States,  by  the  legal  tender  of 
these  depreciating  bills.  The  poor  became  rich,  and  the  rich  became  poor. 
Money  lenders,  and  they  whose  circumstances  enabled  them  to  give  credit, 
were  essentially  injured.  All  that  the  money  lost  in  its  value  was  so  much 
teken  horn  their  capital,  but  the  active  and  industrious  indemnified  them- 
selves, by  ooDforming  the  price  of  their  services  to  the  present  state  of  the 
depreciation.  The  experience  of  this  time  inculcated  on  youth  two  sain- 
toy  lesBons— the  impolicy  of  depending  on  paternal  acquisitions,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  own  exertions.  They  who  were  in  debt,  and  possessed 
pwipeny  of  any  kind,  could  easily  make  the  latter  extinguish  the  former. 
Every  thing  that  was  useful  when  brought  to  market  readily  found  a  por- 
dbsser.  A  hog  or  two  would  pay  for  a  slave ;  a  few  cattle  for  a  comforta- 
ble house ;  and  a  good  horse  for  an  improved  plantation.  A  small  part  of 
f!ke  jfrodnctknm  of  a  him  would  discharge  the  long  outstanding  accounts 
due  ham  its  owner.  The  dreams  of  the  golden  age  were  realized  Ut  tb« 
poor  HHB  mmi  the  debtor,  but  unfortunately,  what  these  gained  was  joivt  so 
much  takes  Iran  others. 

Tile  evib  of  depreciation  did  not  terminate  with  tne  war.  Th^  0(Mt^rh4 
tD  the  pseseut  hour.     That  the  helpless  part  of  the  commnn'ity  yt^t^  ^*^t}^ 

of  their  property,  was  amonj^  the  Uww^  *^\\n  whi/tk  r#' 
tke  legal  tender  of  the  deprecial#^d  bills  of  c.x^A\%.     Th^  \U\t^\Xy  \ 

if  die  Isvs  estrsBsed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  rM'iz^inn  fff^  rM  Uf^M  | 

lose  oT  juBDeeT  f 

cf  4l£gatzona  was  so  hr  ch^n^^A^  thikt  h^  wss  ts^M/.>tt^  ftm  i 

who  ffrm  principle  delayed  to  pay  hi*  d^M4,     'f  K^  M/.«»*4s 
bed  erected,  to  senore  tha  '^k^i^cniftvtA  ^4  lv/,*v*«ry  ^  fhm 

of  man  with  maon,  m^^  Y^^M^fh  iftmh      YiMfc,  ' 
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bonottr,  and  justice  were  swept  away  by  the  omflowing  deluge  of  legil 
iniquity,  nor  bare  they  yet  amamed  their  ancient  and  sccostomed  aeata. 
Time  and  indoatry  have  already,  in  a  great  degree,  repaired  the  loaaes  of 
property  which  the  citizeiu  sustained  daring  Uie  war,  but  both  hare 
hitherto  &iled  in  efiitcing  the  taint  which  was  then  commanicaled  to  their 
principles,  nor  can  its  total  ablution  be  expected  till  a  new  generation  uiMai 
unpractised  in  the  iniquities  of  their  lathers. 
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HE  engaganient  betweea  ih* 
Benpif  and  the  Bon  Homnw 
Richard  wta  th«  moat  dMpe- 
ni«  in  naral  chroniclet.  Aa 
a  close  and  deadly  fight,  hand 
•;  to  hand,  and  accompanied  hjr 
■'•'-'  all  the  dreadful  circunutancea 
(hat  can  attend  a  aca-enga^ 
m^nt,  it  haa  n»  parallel.  llM 
^---  '  incidents  have  been  aelecUd 
-  -^  a*  the  fooDdation  of  fictilioaa 
namttrea  of  oaantinw  eon* 
baia,  from  ezo«edin;  in  jidtmt 
e  hoidtil  nnaginings  of  the  poet  and  the  norebaL 
ale  waa   fonghi  en   the   2Sd  September)  under  a  fall  hnrcat 
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moon^— thousands  of  spectators,  we  are  told*  watched  the  engagement  from 
the  English  shore,  with  anxiety  corresponding  to  the  deep  interest  of  the 
game.  No  account  of  this  memorable  engagement  can  equal  the  simple 
and  animated  narrative  of  the  main  actor,  which  we  purpose  to  adopt.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  Jones  engaged  the  Serapis,  the  Pallas  fought 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  The  commencement  of  the  engagements 
was  simultaneous,  but  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  had  struck  while  the 
Serapis  still  held  desperately  out. 

"  On  the  21st,"  says  Jones*  *^  we  saw  and  chased  two  sail  off  Flambo- 
rough  Head  ;  the  Pallas  chased  in  the  north-east  quarter,  while  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  followed  by  the  Vengeance,  chased  in  the  south-west ; 
the  one  I  chased,  a  brigantme  collier  in  ballast,  belonging  to  Scarborough, 
was  soon  taken,  and  sunk  immediately  afterwards,  as  a  fleet  then  appeared 
to  the  southward.  This  was  so  late  in  the  day,  that  I  could  not  come  up 
with  the  fleet  before  night ;  at  length,  however,  I  got  so  near  one  of  them 
as  to  force  her  to  run  ashore  between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Spurn. 
Soon  after  I  took  another,  a  brigantfne  from  Holland,  belonging  to  Sunder- 
land, and  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  seeing  a  fleet  steering  towards  me 
from  the  Spurn,  I  imagined  them  to  be  a  convoy  bound  from  London  for 
Leith,  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected.  One  of  them  had  a  pen^ 
dant  hoisted,  and  appeared  to  be  a  ship  of  force.  They  had  not,  however, 
courage  to  come  on,  but  kept  back,  all  except  the  one  which  seemed  to  be 
armed,  and  that  one  also  kept  to  windward,  very  near  the  land,  and  on  the 
edge  of  dangerous  shoals,  where  I  could  not  with  safety  approach.  This 
induced  me  to  make  a  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  soon  afterwards  two  pilots' 
boats  came  off.  They  informed  me  that  a  ship  that  wore  a  pendant  was 
an  armed  merchantman,  and  that  a  king's  frigate  lay  there  in  sight,  at 
anchor,  within  the  Humber,  awaiting  to  take  under  convoy  a  number  of 
merchant  ships  bound  to  the  northward.  The  pilots  imagined  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  to  be  an  English  ship-of-war,  and  consequently  communi- 
cated to  me  the  private  signal  which  they  had  been  required  to  make.  I 
endeavoured  by  this  means  to  decoy  the  ships  out  of  the  port ;  but  the 
wind  then  changing,  and,  with  the  tide,  becoming  unfavourable  for  them, 
the  deception  had  not  the  desired  eflect,  and  they  wisely  put  back.  The 
entrance  of  the  Humber  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  as  die 
Pallas  was  not  in  sight,  I  thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  off  the  entnaee, 
therefore  steered  out  again  to  join  the  Pallas  off  Flamborough  Head.  In 
the  night  we  saw  and  chased  two  ships  until  three  o'clock  in  the  moinmg, 
when,  being  at  a  very  small  distance  from  them,  I  made  the  private  mgnal 
of  reconnoissance,  which  I  had  given  to  each  captain  before  I  sailed  from 
Qroix :  one-half  of  the  answer  only  was  returned.  In  this  position  both 
sides  lay  to  till  daylight,  when  the  ships  proved  to  be  the  Alliance  and  dw 
Pallas. 
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"On  tbe  momiDg  of  that  day,  the  23d,  the  brig  from  Holland  not  being 
m  tight,  we  chaaed  a  brigantine  that  appeared  laying  (o,  to  windward. 
About  noon  we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that  appeared  coming  round 
Flamboroogh  Head  from  the  northward,  and  at  the  same  time  I  manned 
and  BTmed  one  of  the  pilot-boats  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  brigantine, 
which  now  appeared  (o  be  (he  vessel  thai  I  had  forced  ashore.  Soon  afler 
(hJB  ■  fleet  of  forty-one  sail  appeared  off"  Flamborough  Head,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.  This  induced  me  to  abandon  the  single  ship  which  had  then 
■nchored  in  Burlington  Bay ;  I  also  called  back  the  pilot-boat,  and  hoisted 
ft  sigDal  for  a  general  chase.  When  the  fleet  discovered  us  bearing  down, 
nil  the  merchant  ships  crowded  sail  towards  the  shore.  The  two  ships  of 
war  Hmt  prt>tected  the  fleet  at  the  same  time  steered  from  the  land,  and 
mads  the  disposition  for  battle.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  I  crowded 
erery  poamble  sail,  and  made  the  signol  for  the  line  of  battle,  to  which  Lhe 
Alliance  ahowed  no  attention.  Earnest  as  I  was  for  the  action,  I  could  not 
nach  tha  ctunmodore's  ship  until  seren  in  the  evening,  being  then  within 
pktol-aboti  when  he  hailed  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  We  answered  him 
if  filing  ■  whole  broadside. 

"The  battle,  being  thus  begun,  was  continued  with  unremitting  luiy. 
SvBiy  method  was  practised  on  both  sides  lo  gain  an  advantage,  and  laJte 
mck  other;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  enemy's  ship,  being  much  man 
■MDageable  than  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  gained  thereby  several  timet 
■n  advantageous  situation,  in  spite  of  my  best  endeavours  to  pravAot.it 
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As  I  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  greatly  superior  force,  I  was  under  tht 
necessity  of  closing  with  him  to  prevent  the  advantage  which  he  had  over 
me  in  point  of  manceuvre.  It  was  my  intention  to  lay  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  athwart  the  enemy's  bow ;  but  as  that  operation  required  great 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  both  sails  and  helm,  and  some  of  our 
braces  being  shot  away,  it  did  not  exactly  succeed  to  my  wish.  The 
enemy's  bowsprit,  however,  came  over  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  poop  by 
the  mizen-mast,  and  I  made  both  ships  fast  together  in  that  situation, 
which,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  enemy's  sails,  forced  her  stem 
close  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  bow,  so  that  the  sHips  lay  square  along- 
side of  oach  other,  the  yards  being  all  entangled,  and  the  cannon  of  each 
ship  touching  the  opponent's.  When  this  position  took  place,  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  previous  to  which  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  received  sundry 
eighteen-pound  shots  below  the  water,  and  leaked  very  much.  My  bat- 
tery of  twelve-pounders,  on  which  I  had  placed  my  chief  dependence, 
being  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dale  and  Colonel  Weibert,  and  manned 
principally  with  American  seamen  and  French  volunteers,  was  entirely 
silenced  and  abandoned.  As  to  the  six  old  eighteen-pounders  that  formed 
the  battery  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  they  did  no  service  whatever,  except 
firing  eight  shot  in  all.  Two  out  of  three  of  them  burst  at  the  first  fire, 
and  killed  almost  all  the  men  who  were  stationed  to  manage  them.  Before 
this  time,  too.  Colonel  de  ChamiUard,  who  commanded  a  party  of  twenty 
soldiers  on  the  poop,  had  abandoned  that  station,  after  having  lost  some  of 
his  men.  I  had  now  only  two  pieces  of  cannon  (nine-pounders)  on  the 
quarter-deck  that  were  Hot  silenced,  and  not  one  of  the  heavier  cannon  wm 
fired  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  The  purser,  M.  Mease,  who  com- 
manded the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck,  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
head,  I  was  obliged  to  fill  his  place,  and  with  great  difficulty  rallied  a  few 
men,  and  shifted  over  one  of  the  lee  quarter-deck  guns,  so  that  we  afier^ 
wards  played  three  pieces  of  nine-pounders  upon  the  enemy.  The  tops 
alone  seconded  the  fire  of  this  little  battery,  and  held  out  bravely  duriog 
,  the  whole  of  the  action,  especially  the  main-top,  where  Lieutenant  Slwk 
commanded.  I  directed  the  fire  of  one  of  the  three  cannon  against  iIm 
main-mast,  with  double-headed  shot,  while  the  other  two  were  exceedingly 
well  served  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  to  silence  the  enemy's  musketry 
and  clear  her  decks,  which  was  at  last  effected.  The  enemy  were,  as  I 
have  since  understood,  on  the  instant  of  calling  for  quartera,  when  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  three  of  my  under-officera  induced  them  to  call 
to  the  enemy.  The  English  commodore  asked  me  if  I  demanded  quarters, 
and  I  having  answered  him  in  the  most  determined  negative,  they  renewed 
the  battle  with  double  fury.  They  were  unable  to  stand  the  deck  s  bal 
the  fire  of  their  cannon,  especially  the  lower  battery,  which  was  entiraly 
fimned  of  ten-poundersj  was  incessant;  both  ships  were  set  on  fiia   ■ 
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r^^^ 


I  places,  and  ihe  scene  was  drcadrul  beyond  the  leach  of  language. 
oant  for  the  timidity  of  my  three  under-officera,  I  mean  the  gunner, 
penter,  and  the  master-at-arms,  I  must  observe,  that  the  £r>t  two 
lightly  wounded,  and,  as  the  ship  had  received  raiioiu  shot  under 
and  one  of  the  pnmps  being  shot  away,  the  carpenter  expressed  his 
tat  she  would  sink,  and  the  other  two  concluded  that  she  waa  sink- 
lieh  occasioned  the  gunner  to  run  all  on  the  poop,  without  my 
idge,  to  strike  the  colours.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  cannon-baJl  had 
bat  before,  by  carrying  away  the  ensign-stafl*;  he  waa  therefore 
1  to  the  necessity  of  sinking,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calljng  lor  quar- 
i  he  preferred  the  latter. 

this  time  the  Bon  llomnre  Richard  had  sustained  the  action  alone, 
:  enemy,  though  much  superior  in  force,  would  have  been  very  ghid 
'  got  clear,  as  appears  by  their  own  acknowledgments,  and  by  their 

let  go  an  anchor  the  instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board,  by  which 
they  would  have  escaped  had  I  not  made  them  well  last  to  the  Bon 
eBichard. 

last,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  Alliance  appeared,  and  I  now 
t  the  battle  at  an  end ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  discharged 
Inde  full  into  the  stern  of  the  Bon  Honune  Richard.  We  called  to 
rOod's  sake  to  forbear  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard;  yet 
used  along  the  off-side  of  the  ship,  and  continued  firing.     There 

possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  enemy's  ships  for  the  Bon  Homme 
I,  there  being;  the  most  essential  diflercnce  in  their  appearance  and 
ctlon.  Besides,  it  was  then  full  moonlight,  and  the  sides  of  lbs  Ben 
3  Richard  wore  all  black,  while  the  sides  of  the  prize  wen  til  yel- 
E'et,  for  the  greater  security,  I  showed  the  signal  of  our  neonnoi^ 
jy  patting  out  three  lantema.  one  at  the  head,  anothor^al  "^tW^ 
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and  the  third  in  the  middle,  in  a  horizontal  line.  Every  tongue  cried  that 
he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship,  but  nothing  availed ;  he  passed  roondy 
firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  head,  stem,  and  broadside,  and  by 
one  of  his  volleys  killed  several  of  my  best  men,  and  mortally  wounded  a 
good  officer  on  the  forecastle  only.  My  situation  was  really  deplorable ; 
the  Bon  Honmie  Richard  received  various  shot  udder  water  from  the 
Alliance ;  the  leak  gained  on  the  pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  much  on 
board  both  ships.  Some  officers  persuaded  me  to  strike,  of  whose  courage 
and  good  sense  I  entertained  a  high  opinion.  My  treacherous  master-at- 
arms  let  loose  all  my  prisoners  without  my  knowledge,  and  my  prospects 
became  gloomy  indeed.  I  would  not,  however,  give  up  the  point.  The 
enemy^s  mainmast  began  to  shake,  their  firing  decreased  fast,  ours  rather 
increased,  and  the  British  colours  were  struck'  at  half  an  hour  past  ten 
o'clock. 

"  This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship  of  war  the  Serapis,  a  new 
ship  of  forty-four  guns,  built  on  the  most  approve^  construction,  with  two 
complete  batteries,  one  of  them  of  eighteen-pounders,  and  commanded  by 
the  brave  Commodore  Richard  Pearson.  I  had  yet  two  enemies  to  en- 
counter, far  more  formidable  than  the  Britons, — I  mean  fire  and  water. 
The  Serapis  was  attackea  only  by  the  first,  but  the  Bon  Honune  Richard 
was  assailed  by  both ;  there  was  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  though  it 
was  moderate  from  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder,  yet  thiB  three 
pumps  that  remained  could  with  difficulty  only  keep  the  water  from  gain- 
ing. The  fire  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  in  spite  of  all  the 
water  that  could  be  thrown  in  to  quench  it,  and  at  length  broke  out  as  low 
as  the  powder  magazine,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  powder.  In  that 
dilemma  I  took  out  the  powder  upon  deck,  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard 
at  the  last  extremity,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  (the  24th,) 
before  the  fire  was  entirely  extinguished.  With  respect  to  the  situation 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  the  rudder  was  cut  entirely  off,  the  stem- 
frame  and  transoms  were  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  the  timbera  by  the 
lower  deck,  especially  from  the  main-mast  towards  the  stem,  being  greatly 
decayed  with  age,  were  mangled  beyond  my  power  of  description,  and  a 
person  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  trpmendoiis 
scene  of  carnage,  wreck,  and  ruin,  which  everywhere  appeared.  Humani^ 
cannot  but  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  such  finished  horror,  and  lament  thst 
war  should  be  capable  of  producing  such  fatal  consequences. 

"  After  the  carpenters,  as  well  as  Captain  Cottineau  and  other  men  of 
sense,  had  well  examined  and  surveyed  the  ship,  (which  was  not  finished 
before  five  in  the  evening,)  I  found  every  peraon  to  be  convinced  that  h 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  afioat,  so  as  to  reach  a 
port,  if  the  wind  should  increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very  modemti 
breeze     I  had  but  little  time  to  remove  my  wounded,  which  now  becuM 
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miayoidable,  and  which  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  next 
morning.  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Rxhard  afloat,  and, 
if  possible,  to  bring  her  into  port.  For  that  purpose,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Pallas  continued  on  board  with  a  party  of  men,  to  attend  the  pumps, 
with  boats  in  waiting,  ready  to  take  them  on  board  in  ease  thejvater  should 
gain  on  them  too  fast.  The  wind  augmented  in  the  night  and  the  next 
day,  the  25th,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  good  old  ship  from  i 
sinking.  They  did  not  abandon  her  till  afler  nine  o'clock ;  the  water  was 
then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little  after  ten  I  saw,  with  inexpressible 
grief,  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  No  lives  were  lost 
with  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  stores  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. I  lost  even  the  best  part  of  my  clothes,  books,  and  papers ;  and 
several  of  my  officers  lost  all  their  clothes  and  effects. 

^  Ebiving  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and  simple  relation'of  the 
circumstances  and  events  that  have  attended  the  little  armament  under  my 
command,  I  shall  freely  submit  my  condi^ct  therein  to  the  censure  of  my 
superiors  and  the  impartial  public.  I  beg  leave,  hoiyever,  to  observe,  that 
the  force  that  was  put  under  my  command  was  far  from  being  well  com- 
posed, and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  actors  in  it  have  appeared  bent  on 
the  pursuit  of  intertst  only,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  they  and  I  have 
been  at  all  concerned." 

Sach  is  the  despatch  which  Commodore  Jones  transmitted  from  the  Texel 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  afterwards  to  Congress.  It  is  painful  to  observe  how 
often  he  is  forced  to  complain  of  the  sordidness  or  cowardice  of  his  asso- 
ciates. To  a  generous  and  elevated  mind  nothiug  could  have  been  more 
humiliating  than  this  necessity.  The  pursuit  of  "interest  alone"  with 
which  he  so  frequently  charges  his  associates,  is^  however,  a  positive  virtue 
compared  with  the  gratuitous  villany  imputed  to  Landais,  the  commander 
of  the  Alliance.  The  alleged  conduct  of  this  person,  particularly  during 
the  engagement  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richaid  and  the  Serapis,.was  so 
daring  in  atrocity  and  treachery  as  to  exceed  all  reasonable  belief,  were  it 
not  solemnly  asserted,  as  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  firmly  believed,  by  Jones. 
The  general  conduct  of  Landais  was  that  of  a  malignant  madman,  as  much 
incited  bjc  the  prevailing  influence  of  frenzy  as  actuated  by  deliberate 
Fiiiany.  His  behaviour  during  the  whole  cruise  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  set  of  charges  drawn  up  by  Jones  in  coming  into  the  Texel,  which  wera 
attested,  in  whole  or  in  pari,  by  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  Alliance.  The  fact  of  Landais  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  is  also  confirmed  by  the  log-book,  which  was  preserved  when  the 
ship  sunk,  and  by  a  very  interesting  and  seaman-like  narrative  of  the  eih 
gagement,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dale,  then  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship*  Thq 
brilliant  success  of  Jones  at  this  time,  though  far  short  of  his  own  hovik- 
md  piojectSf  gave  him  a  right  to  speak  out  on  afiaiis  which  left  9 
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■ting  in  hii  mind  tbui  eren  the  perfidy  of  Landais.    He  tbns  eonelndet 
his  despatch  :— 

"I  am  in  the  hi^heM  degree  sensible  of  the  singitJar  attentions  which  1 
hate  experienced  from  the  conrt  of  France,  which  I  shall  remember  with 
perfect  gmtitnde  nntil  the  end  of  tny  life,  and  will  always  endeavour  to 
merit,  jvhile  I  can  consiatent  with  my  honour  continne  in  the  public  aei- 
Tice.  I  must  speak  plainly  ;  as  I  hare  been  always  honoured  with  the 
full  confidence  of  Congress,  and  as  I  also  flattered  myself  with  enjoying 
in  some  measure  the  confidence  of  the  court  of  France,  I  could  not  but  be 
astonished  at  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Chanmont,  when,  in  the  moment 
of  my  departure  from  Oroix,  he  produced  a  paper,  a  foncordal,  for  me  to 
sign,  in  conunoB  with  the  officers  whom  I  had  commissioned  bnl  a  few 
days  before.  Had  that  paper,  or  even  a  less  dishonourable  one,  be«i  pi»- 
posed  to  me  at  the  beginning,  I  would  hare  rejected  it  with  just  eontaapt, 
and  the  word  dtplacemmt,  among  otbera,  should  hare  been  necessary.  I 
cannot,  however,  even  now,  suppose  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  court 
to  make  such  a  bargain  with  me.  Nor  can  I  euppoee  that  the  minister  of 
the  Marine  meant  that  M.  da  Chaumont  should  consider  me  merely  as  a 
colleague  with  the  commanders  of  the  other  ships,  end  canmaoioate  Id 
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act  cair  d  ke  knev,  bet  aD  ke  tliooght,  respecdog  oar  destioaticm 
aod  cpenttoBK.  Jf.  ^  CI— mont  lias  made  me  Tmiious  leproedies  on 
lUMut  of  ife  eipcaee  cf  ibe  Boa  Hoomie  Bkbaid*  wherewith  I  csnnoc 
think  I  keie  hen  juciT  c^uzcaUe.  M.  de  ChuniUud  cui  attest  that  the 
Boo  Hdmne  Bichud  nf  at  hst  £ur  from  being  well  fitted  or  anned  lor 
wu.  If  aaj  pesKB  cr  pencDS  who  hare  been  chaiged  with  the  expense 
of  that  •■■>■■■*  r^t  hgrt  .need  wrong,  the  hnh  mnst  not  be  hdd  to  my 
charge.  I  had  bo  atahockr  to  snperintend  that  aimament,  and  the  per* 
nns  who  had  anrWrrtT  were  so  hi  from  giving  me  whai  I  thought  neoes 
miy,  that  Jf.  de  Chasmont  eren  refosed,  among  other  thii^Sv  to  aflow  me 
irans  to  MW4iie  the  pnaonexs  of  war. 

''In  dmrt,  while  mr  hie  remaitts.  if  I  bare  asr  ci^mchT  lo  render  good 
and  aceeptaUe  aenkes  to  the  ooEniBan  caase,  no  man  wiE  aiep  ioA  with 
gveaier  cheeifulneg  and  ahcntj  than  myself;  box  I  am  not  aaade  to  he 
dishononredt  nor  can  I  accept  of  ihe  ht^-^mtfidemee  of  as  j  man  firing. 
Of  ooune,  I  cannot,  concstem  with  mj  honour  and  a  pngpett  cf 
odeilalBe  fotne  expeditions,  imless  when  the  ob|ect  and 
aanuiunicated  to  me  alone,  and  to  no  other  pecnn  in  the  manne  line,  ia 
cases  where  troops  are  embarked,  a  like  confidence  is  dae  alcne  to  their 
conuiaader-in-chief.  On  no  other  conditiim  will  I  ever  imdntakr  the 
chief  rianwiand  of  a  priTaxe  expedition ;  and  when  I  do  wa  f^'^nmnA  m 
chieC  I  hare  no  desire  to  be  in  the  secret,** 

La  the  mcmoiial  dnwn  up  for  the  prirste  perosal  of  the  king  of  Fnnce, 
Jones  says  that  it  was  his  intention  ai  this  time  to  cmise  off  the  south-west 
cf  Ireland  for  twetre  cr  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  intercept  the  K«g<»«h 
homeward-boond  East  India  ships,  which  he  had  been  infonned  would 
letnm  without  conroy,  aod  sail  for  this  point  cf  land.  This  pvpose, 
which  he  confined  to  his  cwn  breast,  and  which  would  hare  been  rendered 
aboitiTe  by  the  miscooduct  cf  Landais,  was  quite  compatible  with  the  other 
objects  of'  the  cruise,  whether  these  were  the  West  India,  or  Hudson^s 
Bay  ships,  or  the  Baltic  fleet. 

Tlie  *MTJitt^«  and  accuracy  of  the  iofonnation  which  Jones  procured 
while  he  lay  in  the  rarioos  harbours  cf  France  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
Instead  of  receiving  intelligence  from  the  American  ministers,  he  was 
enaUedf  throngh  his  own  private  channels  in  England  and  other  quarters, 
to  transmit  to  them  informal! on  cf  the  sailing  cf  fleets  and  of  the  strength 
of  coDfoya.  His  former  connections  and  mode  of  life  may  have  given 
him  soma  £icilities;  and  money,  the  universal  agent,  never  appears  to 
haTe  been  with  him  an  object  of  any  consideration  beyond  its  value  as  a 
meuis  of  obtaining  professional  advancement.  He  was  able  to  supply  the 
French  aHmiral,  Coont  d'Orvilliers,  with  important  information  from  Lcn- 
don  of  the  sailing  of  a  large  West  India  fleet,  and  even  to  acquaint  him 
Vitk  priiate  tmasBCtions  on  board  the  squadrons  of  Keppel  and  Byros* 
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Meanwhile^  the  squadron  of  Jones*  iftVich  the  nanative  has  kft  ^^t^i 
oontinaed  to  be  tossed  about  till  the  3d  of  October,  when  it  came  to  aacluv 
fn  the  Texel,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  commodore,  who  wished  to 
gain  the  French  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  but  was,  he  says,  overruled  by  his 
officers.  The  rendezvous  he  found  was  the  cause  of  much  personal  vex* 
ation  to  himself,  though  it  proved  of  ultimate  advantage  to  America«  hj 
hurrying  on  the  period  when  the  Dutch  were  forced  from  their  politic  iieii« 
trality.  The  political  importance  of  this  measure  might  have  been  fisie- 
seen  by  Franklin,  when,  in  the  previous  summer,  he  directed  Jones*  on 
finishing  his  northern  cruise,  to  take  shelter  in  the  Texel.  By  doing  so^ 
the  American  minister  greatly  increased  the  perplexity  of  their  high 
mightinesses,  on  whom  the  cabinet  of  Londoh  already— and  with  good 
reason—- looked  with  suspicious  eyes.  By  this  step  the  Dutch  were  ii 
effect  precipitated  into  the  war  rather  sooner  than  suited  their  crafty  and 
selfish  policy,  which,  in  shuffling  with  all  parties,  sought  to  profit  by  alL 
By  compelling  England  to  declare  war,  and  the  Dutch  to  declare  openly 
£)r  the  United  States,  an  end  was  virtually  put  to  a  contest,  in  which  Bn* 
tain  was  left  to  contend  single-handed  with  her  refractory  colonies,  then 
backed  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

Though  the  squadron  of  Jones  had  failed  in  its  main  purpose,  and  had 
neither  captured  fleets  nor  put  wealthy  cities  to  ransom,  the  blow  struck 
at  the  maritime  pride  of  England  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  Americans.  Dr.  Franklin  immediately  wrote,  warmly  congratulating 
the  victor.  "For  some  days,"  says  Franklin,  "after  the  arrival  of  your 
express,  scarce  any  thing  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  but  your 
cool  conduct  and  persevering  bravery  during  that  terrible  conflict.  You 
may  believe  that  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  not  less  strong  than  that 
on  others^— but  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  yourself,  all  I  think  on 
such  an  occasion. 

"  The  ministry  are  much  dissatisfied  with  Captain  Landais,  and  Monsieur 
de  Sartine  has  signified  to  me,  in  writing,  that  it  is  expected  that  I  should 
send  for  him  to  Paris,  and  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct,  particularly 
for  deferring  so  long  his  coming  to  your  assistance  ;  by  which  means,  it  is 
supposed,  the  states  lost  some  of  their  valuable  citizens,  and  the  king  lost 
many  of  his  subjects,  volunteers  in  your  ship,  together  with  the  ship 
itself. 

"  I  have,  accordingly,  written  to  him  this  day,  acquainting  him  that  he 
is  charged  with  disobedience  of  orders  in  the  cruise,  and  neglect  of  his 
duty  in  the  engagement ;  that  a  court-martial  being  at  this  time  inconve- 
nient, if  not  impracticable,  I  would  give  him  an  early  opportunity  of  oflbr^ 
ing  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  justification,  and  for  that  purpose  direct  him 
to  render  himself  immediately  here,  bringing  with  him  such  papers  or  tes- 
timonies as  he  may  think  useful  in  his  defence.    I  know  not  whether  h& 
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wiB  oberr  my  oiden,  nor  what  the  ministry  would  do  with  him  If  he 
COBM ;  Unt  I  iiupect  that  they  may,  by  some  of  their  concise  operations) 
■V*  the  trouble  of  a  court-martial.  It  will,  however,  be  well  for  you  to 
fimuBh  me  with  what  you  may  judge  proper  to  support  the  charf^ 
■gainat  him.  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  a  just  and  clear  account  to  Coo- 
gKM.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  necessary,  if  he  should  refuse  to  comfl) 
tkal  yon  ahonld  put  him  under  an  arrest,  and  in  that  case,  as  well  as  if  ha 
eoBtex,  that  you  should  either  appoint  some  person  to  (he  command,  or 
tiks  k  upon  yourself;  for  I  know  of  no  person  to  recommend  to  you  as  fit 
br  that  station. 

**!  sm  uneasy  about  your  prisoners,  (five  hundred  and  fourinn)imber,y— 
Iwidttfaeywere  safe  in  France.  You  will  then  have  completed  the  gloriooa 
wok  of  giving  liberty  to  all  the  Americans  that  have  so  long  languished 
farit  in  the  British  prisons." 

Jeoes  also  received  (he  thanks  of  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  the  FrencK 
T  at  the  Hague,  and  the  congratulations  of  numerous  friends  and 
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HE  Buccessful  defence  of  SaTann&h,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  departure  of 
Count  d'Estaing  from  the  coast  of  the 
I  United  States,  soon  dissipated  all  appie- 
hensiona  previously  CDlertained  for  the 
safety  of  New  York.  These  ciicum- 
stooces  pointed  out  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
the  piopnely  of  renewing  oflensire  op^ 
rations.  Having  effected  nothing  of  im 
portancc  for  the  two  preceding  campalgnsi 
he  turned  his  attention  southwardly,  and 
Kgaled  himself  with  flattering  proepecta  of  easy  conquest,  among  the 
weakei  states.  The  suitableness  of  the  climate  for  winter  operations,  the 
richness  of  the  country,  and  its  distance  from  support,  designated  South 
Carolina  as  a  proper  object  of  enterprise.  No  sooner,  therefore,  waa  the 
departure  of  the  French  fleet  known  and  confirmed,  than  Sir  Henry  Clintcn 
committed  the  command  of  the  royal  army  in  New  York  to  I 
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Ifnipfcininfi,  snd  embuked  for  tlie  southward*  with  foar  fluk 
Ive  regiments^  and  a  corps  British,  Hessian  and  prorincialt  a 
ptfWMfid  drtafthmcnt  of  aitilleiT,  two  hundred  and  fifty  caTalry,  together 
ipfe  snpply  of  militaiy  stores  and  piorisions.  Tice-admiial 
with  a  suitable  naTol  force,  undertook  to  conyeT  the  troops  to 
ikm  piaoe  cf  their  destination.  The  whole  sailed  from  New  Tork.  [Dec 
11^  i'/JO.]    After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  in  which  part  of  their 

of  their  artillery,  and  all  their  caTalry  horses  were  lost,  the 
at  T^bee  in  Georgia,  January  31.  In  a  few  days,  the  trans* 
the  army  on  board,  sailed  from  SsTannab  for  North  Edisto,  and 
the  troops  made  good  their  landing  about  thirty  miles 
if  and  on  the  llth  of  February  took  possession  of  John's 
and  StoDo  Ferry,  and  soon  after  of  James  Island  and  Wappoo-cut, 
A  hpige  was  thrown  orer  the  canal,  and  part  of  the  royal  army  took  post 
hanks  of  Ashley  riyer  opposite  to  Charleston. 
— wiinhly  of  the  state  was  sitting  when  the  British  landed,  but  broke 
'^  delegating  to  GioTemor  Rutledge,  and  such  of  his  council  as  he 
eoidi  eooTeiuently  consult,  a  power  to  do  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
pahlic  good,  except  the  taking  away  the  h'fe  of  a  citizen  without  a  legal 
triaL*'  ^The  goTemor  immediately  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezrous. 
Though  the  necessity  was  great,  few  obeyed  the  pressing  call.  A  procla* 
malion  was  issued  by  the  goverDor,  under  his  extraordinary  powers, 
requiring  such  of  the  militia  as  were  regularly  drafted,  and  all  the  inhabit* 
ants  and  owners  of  property  in  the  town,  to  repair  to  the  American 
standard  and  join  the  garrison  immediately,  under  pain  of  confiscation. 
This  severe  though  necessary  measure  produced  very  little  effect.  The 
country  was  much  dispirited  by  the  late  repulse  at  Sayannah. 

The  tedious  passage  from  New  York  to  Tybee  gaye  the  Americans 
time  to  fortify  Charleston.  This,  together  with  the  losses  which  tht>  royal 
army  had  sustained  in  the  late  tempestuous  weather,  induced  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  despatch  an  order  to  New  York  for  reinforcements  of  men  and 
stores.  He  also  directed  Major-general  Preyost  to  send  on  to  him  twelye 
hundred  men  from  the  garrison  of  Sayannah.  Brigadier-general  Patteison, 
at  the  head  of  this  detachment,  made  his  way  good  oyer  the  riyer  Sayan- 
nah, and  through  the  intermediate  country,  and  soon  after  joined  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  near  the  banks  of  Ashley  riyer.  The  royal  forces  without  delay 
proceeded  to  the  siege.  At  Wappoo  on  James  Island,  they  formed  a  depot, 
■ad  erected  fortifications  both  on  that  island  and  on  the  main,  opposite  to 
the  eonthem  and  western  extremities  of  Charleston.  [March  29.]  An 
advanced  party  crossed  Ashley  riyer,  and  soon  after  broke  ground  at  the 
diitance  of  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the  American  works.  At  successive 
periods,  they  erected  five  batteries  on  Charleston  neck.  The  garrison  was 
eqtialiy  assiduous  in  preparing  for  its  defence.    The  works  which  had 
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been  previously  tlirown  up  were  strengthened  and  extended.  Lines 
redoubts  were  continued  across  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river.  In  front  of 
the  whole  was  a  strong  abattis,  and  a  wet  ditch  made  by  passing  a 
canal  from  the  heads  of  swamps,  >w4iich  run  in  opposite  directions.  Be- 
tween the  abattis  and  the  lines,  deep  holes  were  dug  at  short  interrab. 
The  lines  were  made  particularly  strong  on  the  right  and  left,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  rake  the  wet  ditch  in  almost  its  whole  extent.  To  secore  the 
centre,  a  homwork  had  been  erected,  which,  being  closed  during  the  siege, 
formed  a  kind  of  citadel.  Works  were  also  thrown  up  on  all  sides  of  the 
town,  where  a  landing  was  practicable.  Though  the  lines  were  no  more 
than  field  works,  yet  Sir  Henry  Clinton  treated  them  with  the  respectfol 
homage  of  three  parallels.  From  the  8d  to  the  10th  of  April,  the  first 
parallel  was  completed,  and  immediately  after  the  town  was  summoned  to 
surrender.  On  the  12th,  the  batteries  were  opened,  and  from  that  day  an 
almos^  incessant  fire  was  kept  up.  About  the  time  the  batteries  were 
opened  a  work  was  thrown  up  near  Wando  river,  nine  miles  from  town, 
and  another  at  Leropriere's  Point,  to  preserve  the  communication  with  the 
country  by  water.  A  post  was  also  ordered  at  a  ferry  over  the  Santee,  to 
favour  the  coming  in  of  reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  when 
necessary.  The  British  marine  force,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  fifty  g:iinsi 
two  of  forty-four  guns,  four  of  thirty-two,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship^ 
crossed  the  bar  in  front  of  Rebellion  road  and  anchored  in  Five  Fathom 
Hole.  The  American  force  opposed  to  this  was  the  Bricole,  which,  though 
pierced  for  forty-four  guns,  did  not  mount  half  of  that  number,  two  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  one  of  twenty-eight,  two  of  twenty-six,  two  of  twenty,  and  the 
brig  Ndtre  Dame  of  sixteen  guns.  The  first  object  of  its  commander, 
Commodore  Whipple,  was  to  prevent  Admiral  Arbuthnot  from  crossing  the 
bar,  but  on  farther  examination  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  He 
therefore  fell  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  afterwards  to  Charleston.  The 
crew  and  guns  of  all  his  vessels,  except  one,  were  put  on  shore  to  reinforce 
the  batteries. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  weighed  anchor  at  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  a  strong  southerly  wind  and  flowing  tide,  passed  Fort  Moul- 
trie without  stopping  to  engage  it,  and  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Foit 
Johnson.  Colonel  Pinckney,  who  commanded  on  Sullivan'^  Island,  kept 
up  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire  on  the  ships  in  their  passage,  which  did 
as  great  execution  as  could  be  expected.  To  prevent  the  royal  armed  Tea* 
eels  from  running  into  Cooper  river,  eleven  vessels  were  sunk  in  the 
channel  opposite  to  the  Exchange.  The  batteries  of  the  besiegers  sooa 
obtained  a  superiority  over  those  of  the  town.  The  former  had  twentyKine 
mortars  and  royals,  the  latter  only  two.  The  regular  force  in  the  garriMB 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  besiegera,  and  but  few  of  thelnilitia  could 
be  persuaded  to  leave  their  plantations,  and  reinforce  their  biethien  in  IIm 
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c^iitid.    A  eamp  was  fonned  at  Monk's  Coinery  to  keej^  up  the  communi- 
catka  between  tbe  town  and  country,  and  the  militia  without  the  lines 
were  requested  to  rendezrous  there :  hut  this  was  surprised  and  routed 
bj  Lieatenant-colonel  Tarleton.     The  British,  having  now  less  to  fear, 
ezteoded  themselves  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  river.     Two  hundred  and 
fiftj  horse  and  six  hundred  infantry  were  detached  on  this  service,  but 
nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  ^-ar,  the  weak  state  of  the  gar- 
risoo  made  it  improper  to  detach  a  number  sufficient  to  attack  even  that 
small  force.    About  the  20th  of  April,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  men  from  New  York.     A  second  council  of 
wVy  held  on  the  21st,  agreed  that  *'  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  many 
distressing  inconveniences,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,"  and  advised, 
''that  ofiers  of  capitulation,  before  their  afiairs  became  more  critical,  should 
be  made  to  Greneral  Clinton,  whith  might  admit  of  the  army's  withdraw- 
ing, and  afibrd  security  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants." 
These  terms  being  proposed,  were   instantly  rejected,  but   the  garrison 
adhered  to  them,  in  hopes  that  succours  would  arrive  from  the  neighbour^ 
lug  states.     The  bare  offer  of  capitulating  dispirited  the  garrison,  but  they 
oootinued  to  resist  in  expectation  of  favourable   events.     The   British 
speedily  completed  the  investiture  of  the  town  both  by  land  and  water. 
Afier  Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  passed  Sullivan's  Island,  Colonel  Pinckney, 
with  one  hundred  and  fiAy  of  the  men  under  his  command,  was  with- 
drawn from  that  post  to  Charleston.  [May  6.]     Soon  after,  the  fort  on  the 
isfaudd  was  surrendered,  without  opposition,  to  Captain  Hudson,  of  the 
njml  navy.     On  the  same  day,  the  remains  of  the  American  cavalry 
which  escaped  from  tbe  surprise  at  Monk's  Comer  on  the  14th  of  April, 
were  again  surprised  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  at  Laneau's  ferry,  on 
Stntee,  and  the  whole  either  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed.     While  every 
thing  prospered  with  the  British,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  General  Lincoln,  and  renewed  his  former  offers  to  the  garrison 
in  case  of  their  surrender.    Lincoln  was  disposed  to  close  with  them  as 
fjeir  as  they  respected  his  army,  but  some  demur  was  made  with  a  view  of 
gaining  better  terms  for  the  citizens,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  obtained 
on  n  conference.     This  was  asked :  but  Clinton,  instead  of  granting  it, 
answered  "  that  hostilities  should  recommence  at  eight  o'clock."    Never- 
theless, neither  party  fired  till  nine.     The  garrison  then  recommenced 
hostilities*    The  besiegers  immediately  followed,  and  each  cannonaded  the 
other  with  unusual  briskness.    The  British  batteries  of  the  third  parallel 
opened  on  this  occasion.     Shells  and  carcasses  were  thrown  into  almost  all 
-puts  of  the  town,  and  several  houses  were  burned.    The  cannon  and 
aoitars  played  on  the  garrison  at  a  less  distance  than  a  hundred  yards. 
The  HfMHiif*"  chasseurs  were  so  near  the  American  lines,  that  with  their 
they  could  easily  strike  any  object  that  was  visible  on  them.    The 
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British,  having  crossed  the  wet  ditch  by  sap*  adyanced  within  twenty4v« 
yards  of  the  American  works,  and  were  ready  for  making  a  general  anank 
by  land  and  water.  AU  expectation  of  succour  was  at  an  end.  The  only 
hope  left  was  that  nine  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army, 
seconded  by  a  naval  force,  might  fail  in  storming  extensive  lines  defended 
by  less  than  three  thousand  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  siege 
was  protracted  till  the  11th.  On  that  day  a  great  number  of  the  citizens 
addressed  Greneral  Lincoln,  in  a  petition,  expressing  their  acquiesoenee  in 
^e  terms  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  ofiered,  and  requesting  his  accept- 
ance of  them.  On  the  reception  of  this  petition.  General  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry,  and  oflTered  to  accept  the  terms  before  proposed.  The  xeyal 
commanders,  wishing  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  a  storm,  and  unwilling  to 
press  to  unconditional  submission  an  enemy  whose  friendship  they  wished 
to  conciliate,  returned  a  favourable  answer.  A  capitulation  was  aigned, 
and  Major-geneml  Leslie  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  next  day,  Biay 
12.  The  loss  on  both  sides  during  the  siege  was  nearly  equal.  Of  the 
king's  troops,  seventy-six  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eightynnne 
wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  eighty-nine  were  killed  and  one  handled 
and  forty  wounded.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were 
surrendered.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  garrison  was  to  much 
out  of  town,  and  to  deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works,  ^ut  the  drums 
were  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  the  colours  to  be  uncased.  The 
continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  audi  raneia 
prisoners  of  war  till  exchanged.  The  militia  were  to  be  pexmittsl  to 
return  to  their  respective  homes  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  whflit  they 
adhered  to  their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  .trod|W  in 
person  or  property.  The  inhabitants  of  all  conditions  to  be  CQDsidnaJl  es 
prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property  on  the  same  tenns  widlihe 
militia.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to  retain  their  servants,  swofds, 
pistols,  and  baggage  unsearched.  They  were  permitted  to  sell  their  hones, 
but  not  to  remove  them ;  a  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  tq  Philadelphia 
with  General  Lincoln's  despatches  unopened. 

The  number  which  surrendered  prisoners  c^  war,  inclusive  of  die  militia 
and  every  adult  male  inhabitant,  was  above  five  thousand,  but  the  proper 
garrison  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  handled. 
The  precise  number  of  privates  in  the  continental  army  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy^seven,  of  which  number  five  hundred  were  in  the 
hospitals.  The  captive  officers  were  much  more  in  proportion  than  die  pri* 
vates,and  consisted  of  one  major-geneial,  six  brigadiers,  mne  ooloDels^fev 
teen  lieutenant-colonels,  fifteen  majors, eighty-foar  captains,  eightjofbar lioa* 
tenants,  thirty-two  second  lieutenants  and  ensigns.  The  gentlemeir  of .  Iks 
countiy,  who  were  mostly  militia  officers,  from  a  sense  of  honoor  lepoiied  to 
the  defence  of  Charleston,  though  they  could  not  bring  with  them 
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cqoal  to  their  respective  commands. .  The  regular  regimeats  were  fully 
(tfceied,  though  greatly  deGcient  id  priTBtes. 

This  VMS  the  first  instance,  in  which  ibe  Americana  had  attempted  to 
defend  a  town.  The  Qnsuccessful  event,  with  its  consequencesi  demon- 
Miated  the  poUcy  oi  sacrificing  ihe  towns  of  the  Union,  in  preference  to 
endangering  the  whole,  by  risking  too  much  for  iheir  defence. 

Much  censure  was  nndcserredly  cast  on  General  Lincoln,  for  attempting 
the  defence  of  Charleston.  Though  the  contrary  plan  was  in  general  the 
beat,  he  had  particular  reasons  to  justify  his  deviation  from  the  example 
of  the  commander-in-cliief  of  the  American  army.  Charleston  was  the 
only  considerable  town  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the  confederacy,  and  for 
its  pieservation,  South  Carolina  and  the  adjacent  states  seemed  willing  to 
wake  great -exertions.  The  reinforcements,  promised  for  its  defence,  were 
fiiBj  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  Congress,  and  the  states  of  North 
•Dd  8oalh  Carolina,  gave  Oeneral  Lincoln  ground  to  expect  an  anny  of 
aiiM  thousand  nine  hundred  men  to  second  his  operations,  but  from  a 
mie^  of  caoses  thia  army,  including  the  miUtia,  was  little  more  than  a 
third  of  that  number.  As  long  as  an  evacuatitai  was  practicable,  he  had 
such  assurances  of  support,  that  he  could  not  attempt  it  with  propriety. 
Before  he  could  be  ascertained  of  the  futility  of  these  assurances,  the  Bri- 
tish had  talfCQ  such  a  position,  thot  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges  a  retreat 
could  not  be  successfully  made. 

I HORTLY  after  the  surrender,  the  British  commander 
adopted  sundry  measures  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  stated  to  them  in  a 
handbill,  which,  though  without  a  name,  seemed  to  flow 
from  authority:  "That  the  helping  hand  of  every  man 
I  was  wanting  to  re-establiah  peace  and  good  government 
— that  the  commander-in-chief  wished  Bot  lo  draw  them 
into  danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of  his  success,  but  as  that 
ma  now  certain,  he  trusted  that  one  and  all  would  heartily  join,  and  give 
fflect  to  necessary  measures  for  that  purpose."  Those  who  had  famiUea 
were  informed  "  that  they  would  be  permitted  lo  remain  at  home,  and  form 
B  milida  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  but  from  those  who 
had  no  lunihes  it  was  expected  that  they  would  cheerfully  assist  in  driving 
thetr  oppiessois,  and  all  the  miseries  of  war,  from  their  borders."  To 
•Bcfa  it  was  promised,  "  that  when  on  service,  they  would  be  allowed  pay, 
liiiMnillifij  nnil  provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king's  troops." 
I[M»J  S3-]  Abont  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a  proclamatiout 
Jwlarrd.  "  That  if  any  person  should  thenceforward  appear  in  arms  in 
gnler  to  prerentthe  establishment  of  his  majesty's  govemmect  in  that 
',  or  should,  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatevert  attempt  to 
I.  aay  other  person  or  persons  so  to  do,  or  who  should  hinder  the 
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king's  faithful  subject^  from  joining  hia  forces,  or  from  perfonning  ikoM 
duties  their  ullegiance  required,  such  persons  should  be  ticftted  with>tke 
utmost  severily,  and  their  estates  be  immediately  seized  for  coDfiKKdm." 
[June  1.3  In  a  fewdaysafler,  Sir  HenryCIintoD  andAdminl  Aibnthaot, 
in  the  character  of  commissioners  for  restoring  peace,  oflered  to  tbo  inhi- 
bitants,  with  some  exceptions,  "Pardon  for  their  past  treasonaUe  oflamm, 
and  a  reinstatement  in  the  possession  of  all  those  rights  and  immoniflai 
which  they  heretofore  had  enjoyed  under  a  free  British  goTemment,  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  legislatures." 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  the  next  object  with  ibe  British  wu  b> 
secure  the  general  submission  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  end,  they  posted  garrisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
awe  the  inhabitants.  They  aJao  marched  with  upwards  of  two  thouaaod 
men  towards  North  Carolina.  This  caused  an  immediate  retreat  of  naafi 
parties  of  Americans,  who  had  advanced  into  the  northern  exlremily  of 
South  Cardina,  with  the  expectation  of  relieving  Charleston.  One  of  thsM^ 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  continentals,  commanded  by  Coloxl 
Buford,  was  overtaken  at  the  Waxhaws  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlelaa, 
and  ctwopletely  defeated.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  whole  were  either  killtd 
or  so  badly  wounded,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  moved  from  the  field  tt 
battle  j  and  this  took  place  though  they  made  such  inefiectual  oppositiaa 
u  only  to  kill  twelve  and  wotind  five  (^  the  Britiih.    Thii  great  diifptr 
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onion  cf  tbe  killed  on  the  ivcj  ^!d'.-!i,  arw;  frofii  tfic  rWr-unmlariw  tlmt 
'nrietOD'c  party  rtfui';d  'juart'.r  l-j  iJi';  Arr.'.TJratiir,  dft'T  tli'-y  Jind  ';*ri(fc''(l 
>  resin  and  kid  dvwn  tUir  arr;,v.     Tarl'rV.jiS  'juam-r  was  il*',-ii'.>rf'jrwaid 

watcbirnrd. 

Sir  Hrtirr  Cliat-.n.  LaviM;:'  M:  uV  ■;!  fur  -.ir-jsif.-J  rr.er,  r,r  »)«•  h-^uilieni 
TTJce.  enilerked  tmriy  in  j^^ri.-  iv-:-.},  ;),.;  vJi-  --r;,  y  f-r  S-w  Y;t\c.  f)„ 
m  departure  tlit  canmund  'J'.v  :v>.-J  m,  I,:>r-,*.'.fn;(it-:'i.-t.rfu)  ''ortiwalli*. 
be  UWJD  cif  tht  year,  xh-:  c-.r.-J.;  ■  •,  -f  ;'.-:  vnr.y.  ti.d  lljr  y nM.ilJed  tttsl": 
'Boulb  Cai-.'liEisi.  ittptd'.-d  :!.■•-■  :■:  rr  <dif.'.  .t.ybt.-ju  •■'  S-'-.i,  f.uroCfui 
u-1  CcnTinnJlU  d«jjai?i.'-d  iff'-jr-i '.■!.■.  v  ■■.•  yt:v :•»»'.  J'>yi:'>.t  in  tli«. 
Be,  to  titiend  lo  iht  Lant^.  ',T'-,ti:'.  ;ir-,».".''r.'.  »'iJ  r^jiiu  fi  '.'ui«i  l.'lJ  tbt 
tm  end  of  August  'jr  b-i-i .':;.:!.;■  ' f  B'.;''.'-;(  ■j^*.  U:f  i--'Mi  p  r.'jiiii:jittad 
C  zan  of  tbe  frouile;  to  Lvrd  Kttwd'.'^.  mid   r*', ■«.'.'!;.}'  t'>  OittrhMloti, 
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devoted  his  principal  attention  to  the  commercial  and  civil  regulations  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  mean  time,  the  impossibility  of  fleeing  with  their 
families  and  eflfects,  and  the  want  of  an  army  to  which  the  militia  of  the 
states  might  repair,  induced  the  people  in  the  country  to  ahandon  all 
schemes  of  farther  resistance.  At  Beaufort,  Camden,  and  Ninety-Six,  they 
generally  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  either  as  prisoners  or  as 
subjects..  Excepting  the  extremities  of  the  state  bordering  on  North  Caro- 
lina, the  inhabitants  who  did  not  flee  out  of  the  country  preferred  submis- 
sion to  resistance.  This  was  followed  by  an  unusual  calm,  and  the  British 
beb'eved  that  the  state  was  thoroughly  conquered.  An  opportunity  was 
now  given  to  make  an  experiment  from  which  much  was  expected,  and  for 
the  omission  of  which.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  predecessor,  Sir  Wiltiam  Howe« 
had  been  severely  censured.  It  had  been  confidently  asserted,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Americans  were  well  aflTected  to  the  British  government,  and 
that,  under  proper  regulations,  substantial  service  might  be  expected  from 
them,  in  restoring  the  country  to  peace.  At  this  crisis  every  bias  in  &vour 
of  Congress  was  removed.  Their  armies  in  the  southern  states  were  either 
captured  or  defeated.  There  was  no  regulur  force  to  the  southward  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  suflicient  to  awe  the  friends  of  royal  government. 
Every  encouragement  was  held  forth  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  would 
with  arms  support  the  old  constitution.  Confiscation  and  death  were 
threatened  as  the  consequence  of  opposing  its  re-establishment.  While 
there  was  no  regular  army  within  four  hundred  miles  to  aid  the  friends  of 
independence,  the  British  were  in  force  posted  over  all  the  country.  The 
people  were  thus  left  to  themselves,  or  rather  strongly  impelled  to  abandon 
an  apparently  sinking  cause,  and  arrange  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
conqueron.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  experiment  was 
made  for  supporting  the  British  interest  by  the  exertion  of  loyal  mhabit- 
ants,  unawed  by  American  armies  or  republican  demagogues.  It  soon  ap- 
plied that  the  disguise  which  fear  had  imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than 
the  present  danger,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  people,  though  ovenwedf 
were  actuated  by  a  hostile  spirit.  In  prosecuting  the  scheme  for  obtain- 
ing a  military  aid  from  the  inhabitants,  that  tranquillity  which  pxenous 
successes  had  procured  was  disturbed,  and  that  ascendency  which  arms 
had  gained  was  interrupted.  The  inducement  to  submission  with  many 
was  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war,  under  the 
shelter  of  British  protection.  Such  were  not  less  astonished  *h^n  con- 
founded, on  finding  themselves  virtually  called  upon  to  take  up  anna  in 
support  of  rojral  government.  This  was  done  in  the  following  manner : 
after  the  inhabitants,  by  the  specious  promises  of  protection  and  secuxityt 
had  generally  submitted  as  subjects,  or  taken  their  parole  as  prisonen  of 
war,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  set  ford^— 
^That  it  was  proper  for  all  persons  to  take  an  active  part  in  eettling  and 
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aecaring  his  majesty's  government" — and  in  which  it  was  declared  ^thal 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ;who  were  then  prisonen  on  parole, 
(those  who  were  taken  in  Fort  Moultrie  and  Charleston,  and  such  as  were 
in  actual  confinement,  excepted,)  should,  from  and  after  the  20th  of  June, 
be  fireed  from  their  paroles,  and  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  duties  belong- 
ing to  citizens  and  inhabitants."  And  it  was  in  the  same  proclamation 
farther  declared,  "  that  all  persons  under  the  description  above-mentioned, 
who  should  afterwards  neglect  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  should  be  considered  as  enemies  and  rebels  to  the  same, 
and  treated  accordingly."  It  was  designed  by  this  arbitrary  change  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  from  prisoners  to  citizens,  to  bring 
them  into  a  dilemma,  which  would  force  them  to  take  an  active  part  in 
settling  and  securing  the  royal  government.  It  involved  a  majority  in  the 
necessity  of  either  fleeing  out  of  the  country,  or  of  becoming  a  British 
militia.  With  this  proclamation  the  declension  of  British  authority  com- 
menced, for  though  the  inhabitants,  from  motives  of  fear  or  convenience, 
liad  generally  submitted,  the  greatest  part  of  them  retained  an  afiection  for 
their  American  brethren,  and  shuddered  at. the  thought  of  taking  arms 
Against  them.  Among  such  it  was  said,  "  If  we  must  fight,  let  it  be  on 
the  side  of  America,  our  friends  and  countrymen."  A  great  number  oonr 
sidering  this  proclamation  as  a  discharge  from  their  paroles,  armed  them- 
selTes  in  self-defence,  being  induced  thereto  by  the  rojral  menaces,  that 
they  who  did  not  return  to  their  allegiance  as  British  subjects,  must  expect 
to  be  treated  as  rebels.  A  greater  number,  from  being  in  the  power  of  the 
British,  exchanged  their  paroles  as  prisoners  for  the  protection  of  subjects, 
Vot  this  was  done  in  many  cases  with  a  secret  reservation  of  breaking 
the  compulsory  engagement,  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  present 


A  party  always  attached  to  royal  government,  though  they  had  con- 
fonned  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  rejoiced  in  the  ascendency  of  the  royal 
arms,  bat  their  number  was  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  multi- 
tude who  were  obliged  by  necessity,  or  induced  by  convenience,  to  accept 
of  Irtish  protection. 

The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  royalists  in  North 
Carolinaf  did  not  answer  the  end.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tryon 
county,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Moore,  took  up  arms,  and  were  in  a 
lew  days  defeated  by  the  Whig  militia,  commanded  by  General  Ruther- 
fiurd.  Colonel  Bryan,  another  loyalist,  though  equally  injudicious  as  to 
time,  was  successful.  He  reached  the  71st  regiment  stationed  in  the 
Chezaws  with  about^  eight  hundred  men,  assembled  from  the  neighboop- 
bood  of  the  river  Yadkin. 

While  the  conquercra  were  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  party  for 
XQjul  govemment,  the  Americans  were  not  inattentive  to  their  interests 
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Gbvernor  Rutledge,  who  during  the  seige  of  Chariest  Dn  had  been  requested 
by  Qeneral  Lincoln  to  go  out  of  town,  was  industriously  and  successfully 
negotiating  with  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  ahd  Congress,  to  obtain  a  force 
for  checking  the  prog^ress  of  the  British  arms.  Representations  to  the 
same  efiect  had  also  been  made  in  due  time  by  General  Lincoln.  Congress 
ordered  a  considerable  detachment  from  their  main  army  to  be  marched  to 
the  southward.  North  Carolina  also  ordered  a  largo  body  of  militia  to 
take  the  field.  As  the  British  advanced  to  the  upper  country  of  South 
Carohna,  a  considerable  number  of  determined  Whigs  retreated  before 
them,  and  took  refuge  in  North  Carolina.  In  this  class  was  Colonel  Sum- 
ter, a  distinguished  partisan,  who  was  well  qualified  for  conducting  military 
operations.  A  party  of  exiles  from  South  Carolina  made  choice  of  him 
for  their  leader.  At  the  head  of  this  little  band  of  freemen,  he  returned  to 
his  own  state,  and  took  the  field  against  the  victorious  British,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  generally  abandoned  all  ideas  of  farther  resistance.  This 
unexpected  impediment  to  the  extension  of  British  conquests,  roused  all  the 
passions  which  disappointed  ambition  could  inspire.  Previous  successes 
had  flattered  the  royal  commanders  with  hopes  of  distinguished  rank 
among  the  conquerors  of  America,  but  the  renewal  of  hostilities  obscured 
the  pleasing  prospect.  Flushed  with  the  victories  they  had  gained  in  the 
first  of  the  campaign,  and  believing  every  thing  told  them  favourable  to 
their  wishes  to  be  true,  they  conceived  that  they  had  little  to  fear  on  the 
south  side  of  Virginia.  When  experience  refuted  these  hopes,  they  were 
transported  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants,  and  confined  several 
of  them  on  susp^'cion  of  their  being  accessary  to  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities. 

The  first  eflTort  of  renewed  warfare  was  two  months  after  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  when  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  Colonel  Sumter's  corps 
attacked  [July  12]  and  routed  a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces  and  mflitia, 
which  were  posted  in  a  land  at  Williamson's  plantation.  This  was  the 
first  advantage  gained  over  the  British,  since  their  landing  iu  'the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  steady  persevering  friends  of  America,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  the  north-western  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  turned  out  with 
great  alacrity  to  join  Colonel  Sumter,  though  opposition  to  the  British 
government  had  entirely  ceased  in  every  other  part  of  the  state.  Hia  troops 
in  a  few  days  amounted  to  six  hundred  men.  With  this  increase  ct 
strength,  he  made  a  spirited  attack  on  a  party  of  the  British  at  Rocky 
Mount,  but  as  he  had  no  artillery,  and  they  were  secured  under  cover  of 
earth  filled  in  between  logs,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  them,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  Sensible  that  the  minds  of  men  are  influenced  by 
enterprise,  and  that  to  keep  militia  together  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
them,  this  active  partisan  attacked  another  of  the  royal  detachments,  con- 
sisting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment,  and  a  large  body  of  Tories*  pcflsd 
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at  the  Hanging  Rock.  The  Prince^  of  Wales'  regiment  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  From  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  it  was  reduced  to  nine 
The  loyalists,  who  were  of  that  party  which  had  advanced  from  North 
Carolina  under  Colonel  Bryan,  were  dispersed.  The  panic  occasioned  hy 
the  fall  of  Charleston  daily  abated.  The  Whig  militia  on  the  extremi- 
Hea  of  the  state  formed  themselves  into  parties  under  leaders  of  their  own 
choice,  and  sometimes  attacked  detachments  of  the  British  army,  but  more 
frequently  those  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  as  a  royal  militia  were  co- 
operating with  the  king's  forces.  While  Sumter  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the 
people  by  a  succession  of  gallant  enterprises,  a  respectable  continental  force 
was  advancing  through  the  middle  states,  for  the  relief  of  their  southern 
i  brethren.  With  the  hopes  of  relieving  Charleston,  orders  were  given 
[March  20]  for  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  march  from  General 
Washington's  head-quarters  to  South  Carolina;  but  the  quartermaster- 
general  was  unable  to  put  this  detachment  in* motion  as  soon  as  was  in- 
tended. 

The  manufacturers  employed  in  providing  for  the  army  would  neither 
go  on  with  their  business,  nor  deliver  the  articles  they  had  completed, 
declaring  (hey  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  depreciation  of  the  money, 
that  they  would  not  part  with  their  property  without  immediate  payment. 
Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  the  southern  st^ttes  required  an 
aid  from  the  northern  army,  to  be  marched  through  the  intermediate  space 
of  eight  huntlred  miles.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  were  with 
great  exertions  at  length  enabled  to  move.  Af\er  marching  through  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  [April  16,]  they  embarked  at  the  Head  of  Elk  and 
landed  soon  after  at  Petersburg,  and  thence  proceeded  through  the  country 
towards  South  Carolina.  This  force  was  at  first  put  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb,  and  afterwards  of  General  Grates.  The 
loccess  of  the  latter  in  the  northern  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777,  induced 
many  to  believe  that  his  presence  as  commander  of  the  southern  army 
would  reanimate  the  friends  of  independence.  While  Baron  de  Kalb 
conunandedy  a  council  of  war  had  advised  him  to  file  ofiT  from  the  direct 
road  to  Camden,  towards  the  well-cultivated  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Wazhaws :  but  General  Grates  on  takipg  the  command  did  not  conceive 
this  moTonent  to  be  necessary,  supposing  it  to  be  most  for  the  interest  of 
the  states  that  he  should  proceed  immediately  with  his  army,  on  the 
afaoitest  read  to  the  vicinity  of  the  British  encampment.  This  led  through 
a  barren  country,  in  passing  over  which,  the  Americans  severely  felt  the 
of  proTisions.  Their  murmurs  became  audible,  and  there  were 
ppeazancea  cf  mutiny ;  but  the  officers  who  shared  every  calamity 
common  with  the  privates,  interposed,  and  conciliated  them  to  a  patient 
of  their  hard  let.  They  principally  subsisted  on  lean  cattle, 
■p  in  the  woods.    The  whole  army  was  under  the  neceasi^  of 
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OBing  greea  corn  and  peaches,  in  the  place  of  bread.  Thej  wen  sttV 
•isted  for  several  days  on  the  klter  alone.  Dysenteries  became  conunOB 
in  consequence  of  thla  diet.  The  beat  of  the  season,  the  un healthiness  0/ 
the  climate,  together  with  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  threatened 
destniction  lo  the  aimy.  The  common  soldiers,  instead  of  desponding', 
began  after  some  time  to  be  merry  with  their  misfortunes.  They  n»ed 
"  Aiarration"  as  a  cant  word,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  burlesquing  their 
situation.  The  wit  and  humour  displayed  on  the  occasion  contribnied  not 
a  little  to  reconcile  them  to  their' sufferings.  The  American  army,  fAvg. 
13,3  having  made  its  way  through  a  country  of  pine-barren,  sand-hiitt  aod 
swamps,  reached  Clermont,  thirteen  miles  from  Camden.  The  next  ixf, 
rl4lh,3  General  Stephens  arrived  with  a  large  body  of  Virginia  militia. 

As  the  American  army  approached  South  Carolina,  Lord  Rawdon  coa- 
centred  his  force  at  Camden.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  their  ont- 
poats,  the  advances  of  the  American,  army,  and  the  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  conquerors  towards  their  new  subjects,  concurred  at  this  jnnctare  lo 
produce  a  geneml  revolt  in  favour  of  Congress.  The  people  were  d$Siy 
more  dissatisfied  with  their  situation,     l^red  of  war,  they  had  mA- 
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mitted  to  British  goremment  with  the  expectation  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion,  bat  they  soon  found  their  mistake.  The  greatest  address  should  hare 
been  practised  towards  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  second  the  views  of  the 
parent  state,  in  re-uniting  the  revolted  colonies  to  her  government.  That  the 
people  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  their  minds 
tod  afiections,  as  well  as  their  armies,  ought  to  have  been  conquered. 
This  deb'cate  task  was  rarely  attempted.  The  officers,  privates,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  royal  army,  were  generally  more  intent  on  amassing  fortunes 
by  plunder  and  rapine,  than  on  promoting  a  re-unibn  of  the  dissevered 
members  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  increasing  the  real  number  of  friends 
to  royal  government,  they  disgusted  those  that  they  found.  The  high- 
i  spirited  citizens  of  Carolina,  impatient  of  their  rapine  and  insolence,  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  freeing  their  countrymen  from  its  oppressors.^  Motives 
of  this  kind,  together  with  a  prevailing  attachment  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, induced  many  to  break  through  all  ties  to  join  General  Gates, 
and  more  to  wish  him  the  completest  success. 

The  similarity  of  language  and  appearance  between  the  British  and 
American  armies,  gave  opportunities  for  imposing  on  the  inhabitants. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  party,  by  assuming  the  name  and  dress 
of  Americans,  passed  themselves,  near  Black  River,  for  the  advance  of 
General  Gates's  army.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  militia  were  eagerly 
collected'by  Mr.  Bradley,  to  co-operate  with  his  supposed  friends,  but  after 
•ome  time  the  veil  being  thrown  aside,  Bradley  and  his  .volunteers  were 
carried  to  Camden,  and  confined  there  as  prisoners. 

General  Gates,  on  reaching  the  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation inviting  the  patriotic  citizens  "to  join  heartily  in  rescuing  them* 
selves  and  their  country  from  the  oppression  of  a  government  imposed  on 
them  by  the  ruffian  hand  of  conquest.*'  He  also  gave  "assurances  of 
forgiveness  and  perfect  security,  to  such  of  the  unfortunate  citizens  as  had 
been  induced  by  the  terror  of  sanguinary  punishment,  the  menace  of  con- 
fiscatioUy  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  military  domination,  apparently  to 
acquiesce  under  the  British  government,  and  to  make  a  forced  declaration 
of  allegiance  and  support  to  a  tyranny,  which  the  indignant  souls  of  citi- 
zens resolved  on  freedom  inwardly  revolted  at  with  horror  and  detesta- 
doo,"  excepting  only  from  this  amnesty  "those  who,  in  the  hour  of  devas- 
tation, had  exercised  acts  of  barbarity  and  depredation  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  fellow-citizens."  The  army  with  which  General  Gates 
advanced,  was,  by  the  arrival  of  Stephens's  militia,  increased  nearly  to 
four  thousand  men,  but  of  this  large  number,  the  whole  regular  force  was 
only  nine-  hundred  infantry  and  seventy  cavalry.  On  the  approach  of 
Gates,  Earl  Comwallis  hastened  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and  arrived 
Ikare  on  the  14th.    The  force  which  his  lordship  found  collected  on  his 

cmly  was  seventeen  hundred  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry.    This 
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inferior  number  would  have  justified  a  retreat,  but  he  chose  rather  to  stab 
his  fortune  on  the  decision  of  a  battle.  On  the  night  of  the  16ihy  he 
marched  from  Camden  with  his  whole  force,  intending  to  attack  the  Ame 
ricans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  In  the  same  night  Gates,  after  ordering 
his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws,  put  his  army  in  motion,  with  an  intention  of 
advancing  to  an  eligible  position,  about  eight  miles  from  Camden.  Thh 
American  army  was  ordered  to  march  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  following 
order.  Colonel  Armand's  advance  cavalry.  Colonel  Porterfield's  light 
infantry,  on  the  right  flank  of  Colonel  Armand's  in  Indian  file,  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  road.  Major  Armstrong's  light  infantry  in  the  same  order 
as  Colonel  Porterfield's,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  legion  advanced  goajrd  of 
foot,  composed  of  the  advanced  pickets,  first  brigade  of  Marylandy  aecoBid 
brigade  of  Maryland— division  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  rear-goaid* 
volunteer  cavalry,  upon  flanks  of  baggage  equally  divided.  The  light 
infantry  upon  each  flank  were  ordered  to  march  up  and  support  the 
cavalry,  if  it  should  be  attacked  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  Cokmel 
Armand  was  directed  in  that  case  to  stand  the  attack  at  all  events* 

The  advance  of  both  armies  met  in  the  night  and  engaged.     Some  <if 
the  cavalry  of  Armand's  legion,  being  wounded  in  the  first  fire,  feD  task 
on  others,  who  recoiled  so  suddenly,  that  the  first  Maryland  regiment 'wai 
broken,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  army  was  thrown  into  confusion.     This 
first  impression  struck  deep,  and  dispirited  the  militia.     The  American 
army  soon  recovered  its  order,  and  both  they  and  their  adversaries  kept 
their  ground,  and  occasionally  skirmished  through  the  night.     Colonel 
Porterfield,  a  ihost  excellent  officer,  on  whose  abilities  General  QaXea  parti- 
cularly depended,  was  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  attack*    In 
the  morning,  a  severe  and  general  engagement  took  place.     At  the  first 
onset,  a  great  body  of  the  Virginia  militia,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  on  being  charged  with  fixed  bayonets  by  the  British  in&ntryt 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  with  the  utmost  precipitation  fled  from  the 
field.     A  considerable  part  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  followed  the  un- 
worthy example,  but  the  continentals,  who  formed  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  inferior  as  they  were  in  numbers  to  the  British,  stood  their  groond 
and  maintained  the  conflict  with  great  resolution.    Never  did  men  acquit 
themselves  better :  for  some  time  they  had  clearly  the  advantage  of  their 
Opponents,  and  were  in  possession  of  a  considerable  body  of  prisoners : 
overpowered  at  last  by  numbers,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemji 
they  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  leave  the  ground.     In  justice  to  the 
North  Carolina  militia  it  should  be  remarked,  that  part  of  the  brigade*  com* 
manded  by  Greneral  Gregory,  acquitted  themselves  well.      They  were 
formed  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  continentals,  and  kept  the  field  while 
they  had  a  cartridge  to  fire.    General  Gregory  himself  was  twice  wounded 
by  a  bayonet  in  bringing  ofi*his  men,  and  several  of  his  brigade,  who  were 
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I  prisonen,  had  no  woundii  cxrojit  rfini  Inyirfla,  'I'wi  liniuli*"!  nti'l 
jr  American  wounded  {irin'iiii-tn  vr'-f  i:urri'-'l  inl'i  l'<iiii'l"»i  nli''»  llil« 
1,  Of  this  numtrer,  Iwi  liutidr-rd  »fid  «ii  wtf"  "iri'iiK'iitnU,  'ijildii 
were  North  Car'-lina  miliiia, wid  tw  wrt  Vki/ikhi  kiiIi'c.  'I'h'> 
ance  mad*  bv  -sacfi  crii*.  H""/  i"  »'«i.«  di'jf»<-<'  l^r  i-iiuiitittd  (c/hi  t|fM 
^  rfw-^und-rd,  1i,«  Ai..^fJ'J.<rt  J'«*.  lU  wh'/)'-  ■//  0,.-5*  «*til(*.*^, 
L£ieU-pk«»,  upirtfdt  '-f  IT',  J/yi.-J»'-jJ  ytK^vn*,  */*/)  <h',  (^mi'*r<  i*/* 
Kir  hfcj^t^t.     A,;;-'vr:  t.i  tw.f  ■Aiit*-.>t   *">--  ttfAft*>f'!   tfin  'i--)t 
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Annapolis,  with  a  very  honourable  inscription.    General  Rutherfordy  ff 
North  Carolina,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  royal  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the  completeness  of  iheif 
victory  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  tho 
precipitate  flight  of  the  American  militia.  Their  whole  loss  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  several  hundreds. 

To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  AmericanSy  the  defeat  of  Gates  was  imme* 
diately  followed  by  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  Sumter's  corps.  While 
the  former  was  advancing  near  to  the  British  army,  the  latter,  whd  had 
previously  taken  post  between  Camden  and  Charleston,  took  a  nomber  of  pri* 
soners,  and  captured  sundry  British  stores,  together  with  their  coiitoj. 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  superior  officer,  he  began  to  retreat  witb 
his  prisoners  and  stores.  Tarleton,  with  his  legion  and  a  detachment  of 
infantry,  pursued  with  such  celerity  and  address  as  to  overtake  and  sor 
prise  this  party  at  Fishing  Creek.  The  British  rode  into  their  camp 
before  they  were  prepared  for  defence.  The  retreating  Americans,  having 
been  four  days  with  little  or  no  sleep,  were  more  obedient  to  the  calla  of 
nature,  than  attentive  to  her  first  law,  self-preseryation.  Sumter  had  taken 
every  prudent  precaution  to  prevent  a  surprise,  but  his  videttes  were  ao 
overcome  with  fatigue,  that  they  neglected  their  duty.  With  great  diifr. 
culty  he  got  a  few  to  stand  their  ground  for  a  short  time,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  corps  fied  to  the  river  or  the  woods.  He  lost  all  his  artilleiy, 
and  his  whole  detachment  was  either  killed,  captured  or  disperaed.  The 
prisoners  he  had  lately  taken  were  all  re-taken. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  August  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  of  Gates'a 
army  rendezvoused  at  Charlotte.  These  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  would  be  immediately  puraued  and  cut  to  pieqes.  There  was  no 
magazine  of  provisions  in  the  town^  and  it  was  without  any  kind  of  de- 
fence. It  was  therefore  concluded  to  retreat  to  Salisbury.  A  circumstaiH 
tial  detail  of  this,  would  be  the  picture  of  complicated  wretchedness.  There 
were  more  wounded  men  than  could  be  conveniently  carried  off.  TKe 
inhabitants  hourly  expecting  the  British  to  advance  into  their  settlement, 
and  ^nerally  intending  to  flee,  could  not  attend  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  suffering  soldiers.  Objects  of  distress  occurred  in  every  quarter. 
There  were  many  who  stood  in  need  of  kind  assistance,  but  there  were 
few  who  could  give  it  to  them.  Several  men  were  to  be  seen  with  but  one 
arm,  and  some  without  any.  Anxiety,  pain  and  dejection,  poverty,  hunf 
and  confusion,  promiscuously  marked  the  gloomy  scene.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances  the  remains  of  that  numerous  army,  which  had  lately  caused 
such  terror  to  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  retreated  to  Salisbury,  and  soon 
after  to  Hillsborough.  General  Grates  had  previously  retired  to  this  IbM 
place,  and  was  there  in  concert  with  the  government  of  North  Carotina 
devising  plans  of  defence,  and  for  renewing  military  operations 
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Tbim^  tbera  wu  no  aimj  to  oppose  Lord  Corawallis,  yet  the  aeasoa 
■■d  bad  hnhb  of  bis  anny,  restnined  him  boat  pofauing  his  conquests. 
Bjr  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  cmttineiital  forces,  the  countiy  wu  in 
Ui  power.  The  present  tnoinent  of  triumph  seemed  therefore  the  moat. 
favoaaUe  conjunctnre  for  brealting  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  indepeadence.  To  prerent  their  future  co-operation  with  the  armies  of 
Congress,  a  sererer  policy  was  henceforward  adopted. 

1NF0RTI:NATELY  for  the  inhabitants,  this  was 
en  up  on  grounds  which  mrolTed  thousands  in 
distress,  and  not  a  few  in  the  loss  of  life.  The  Bri- 
tish conceived  themselves  in  posaeasionof  the  rights- 
of  sorereigniy  over  n  conquered  country,  and  that 
therefore  (he  efforts  of  (be  citizens  to  assert  their 
independence  exposed  them  to  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  ireason  and  rebellion.  lofiuenced  by 
these  opinions,  and  transported  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants, 
they  TicJated  the  rights  which  are  held  sacred  between  independent  hostile 
ntiaas.  Orders  were  given  by  Lord  Comwallis,  "that  all  the  inhabitants 
(f  the  province,  who  had. submitted,  and  who  had  taken  part  in  this  revolt, 
dtonld  be  pnnished  with  the  greatest  rigoniw-^hat  they  should  be  impri- 
Moed,  and  their  whole  property  taken  from  them  or  destroyed."  He 
iln  ordered  in  the  most  positive  manner,  "  that  every  militia  man,  who 
had  borne  arms  with  the  British,  and  afkerwards  joined  the  Americans, 
■hould  be  put  to  death."  At  Augusta,  at  Camden,  and  elsewhere,  several 
of  die  inhabitants  were  hanged  in  consequence  of  these  orders.  The  men 
who  snflered  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  families,  and 
the  prospect  of  saving  their  property,  to  make  an  involuntary  submission 
(o  the  royal  conquerors.  Eiperienle  soon  taught  them  the  inefficacy  of 
(heae  auhrotssions.  This  in  their  opinion  absolved  them  from  the  obliga- 
tiona  of  their  engagements  to  support  the  royal  cause,  and  lefl  them  at 
libeity  to  follow  their  inclinations.  To  treat  men  thus  circumstanced,  with 
the  severity  of  punishment  usually  inflicted  on  deserters  and  traitors,  might 
hare  a  political  tendency  to  discourage  farther  revolts,  hut  the  impartial 
worid"  most  regret  that  the  unavoidable  horrors  of  war  should  be  aggra- 
vated by  inch  deliberate  efTusinns  of  human  blood. 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  superiority  of  the  British  armies  in  Sonth 
Owjina,  several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  though  in  the  power  of 
their  cooqnerora,  resisted  every  temptation  to  resume  the  character  of  sub- 
jects.  To  enforce  a  general  submission,  orders  were  given  by  Lord  Conn 
waDls,  immediately  after  his  victory,  to  send  out  of  South  Carolina  a  num- 
bn  of  its  principal  citizens.  Lieutenant-governor  Gadsden,  most  of  the 
dril  and  militia  officers  and  some  others,  who  had  declined  exchanging 
tfnir  puolct  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects,  were  taken  up,  put  oa 
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boaid  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  aent  to  St.  Au^sline.  (|Augast  ST.j 
Qeneial  Moultiie  lemonatrated  against  the  confinement  and  reinoTmt  of 
these  gentlemen,  as  contrary  to  tboir  rights  deri?ed  from  the  capitnlatioo 
of  Charleston.  They  at  the  same  time  challenged  their  advemria  to 
prove  any  conduct  of  theirs,  which  merited  expulsion  from  their  cotmlry 
and  iamilies.  They  received  no  farther  satisfaction,  than  that  the  mcarare 
had  been  "adopted  from  motives  of  policy."  To  convince  the  inhabiianti 
that  the  conquerors  were  seriously  resolved  to  remove  from  thecountr]r,aII 
who  refused  to  become  subjects,  sn  additional  number  of  about  thirty  dtt- 
zeos  of  South  Carolina,  who  remained  prisoners  on  parole,  werA  sent  off 
to  the  seme  place  in  less  than  three  months.  General  Rutherford  and 
Colonel  Isaacs,  both  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  been  lately  taken  nnr 
Camden,  were  associated  with  them. 

To  compel  the  re-establishment  of  British  government.  Lord  ComwaQBt 
in  about  four  weeks  after  his  victory,  [Sept.  10,]  issued  a  proclamatioo  fiff 
the  sequestration  of  all  estates  belonging  to  tl^  active  friends  of  indepcni- 
euce.    By  this  he  constituted  "John  Cruden,  commissioner,  with   fUl 
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power  ind  authority,  on  the  receipt  of  an  order  or  warrant,  to  take  into  his 
pQMeasion  the  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  (not  included  in  the  capituia- 
Ikn  of  Chirieston,)  of  those  in  the  service  or  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  rebd  Congress,  and  also  the  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  of  those 
penoDS  who,  by  an  op^n  avowal  of  rebellious  principles,  or  by  other  noto- 
lioQs  acts,  manifested  a  wicked  and  desperate  perseverance  in  opposing  the 
n-fstaUidunent  of  his  majesty's  just  and  lawful  authority  ;*'  and  it  was 
fiother  declared,  **  that  any  person  or  persons  obstructing  or  impeding  the 
■id  comminioner  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  by  the  concealment  or  re- 
Bonl  of  property  or  otherwise,  should  on  conviction  be  punished  as  aiding 
ud  abetting  rebellion.*' 

An  adherent  to  independence  was  now  considered  as  one  who  courted 
exile,  poverty  and  ruin.  Many  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  became 
Britiah  labjects.  The  mischievous  eflfects  of  slavery,  in  facilitating  the 
conpiest  of  the  country,  now  became  apparent.  As  the  slaves  had  no 
iHentt  at  stake,  the  subjugation  of  the  state  was  a  -matter  of  no  conse- 
fwnce  to  them.  Instead  of  aiding  in  its  defence,  they,  by  a  variety  of 
Moi,  threw  the  weight  of  their  little  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Though  numbers  broke  through  all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  sup- 
pvtthe  cause  of  America,  illustrious  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  shrine 
cflibeity.  Several  of  the  richest  men  in  the  state  sufl!ered  their  fortunes 
to  remain  in  the  power  and  possession  of  their  conquerors,  rather  than 
*ua  their  honour  by  joining  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  patriot- 
■n  of  the  kdies  contributed  much  to  this  firmness.  They  crowded  on 
ward  prison  ships,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  to  solace  their  suffer- 

• 

log  countrymen.  While  the  conquerors  were  regaling  themselves  at  con- 
^^  and  assemblies,  they  could  obtain  very  few  of  the  fair  sex  to  associate 
^  them;  but  no  sooner  was  an  American  officer  introduced  as  a 
Rinoer,  than  his  company  was  sought  for,  and  his  person  treated  with 
*^  possible  mark  of  attention  and  respect.  On  other  occasions,  the 
^tiif  in  a  great  measure,  retired  from  the  public  eye,  wept  over  the  dis- 
^tttei  of  their  country,  and  gave  every  proof  of  the  warmest  attachment 
%ili  tofiering  cause.  Among  the  numbers  who  were  banished  from  their 
riniliea, and  whose  property  was  seized  by  the  conquerors,  many  exam- 
ffa  coold  be  produced  of  ladies  cheerfully  parting  with  their  sons,  bus- 
ing and  brothers,  exhorting  them  to  fortitude  and  perseverance,  and 
Upcaledly  entreating  them  never  to  suffer  family  attachments  to  interfere 
lith  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country.  When,  in  the  progress  of  the 
V  they  were  also  comprehended  under  a  general  sentence  of  banish- 
with  equal  resolution  they  parted  with  their  native  country,  and  the 
endearments  of  home-— followed  their  husbands  into  prison-^hips 
||i  dirtant  landst  where  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving 
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Animated  by  such  examples,  as  well  as  by  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
the  lore  of  their  country,  a  great  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  of  South 
Carolina  deliberately  adhered  to  their  first  resolution,  of  risking  life  and 
fortune  in  support  of  their  liberties.  Hitherto  the  royal  forces  in  South 
Carolina  had  been  attended  with  almost  uninterrupted  success.  Their 
standards  overspread  the  country,  penetrated  into  every  quarter,  and 
tnumphed  over  all  opposition. 

The  British  ministry,  by  this  flattering^  posture  of  afiairs,  were  once 
more  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  subjugating  America.  New  plans  were 
formed,  and.  great  expectations  indulged,  of  speedily  re^uniting  the  dis- 
severed members  of  the  empire.  It  was  now  asserted,  with  a  confidence 
bordering  on  presumption,  that  such  troops  as  fought  at  Camden,  put 
under  such  a  commander  as  Lord  Comwaliis,  would  soon  extirpate  rebel- 
lion so  efilectually  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  it  in  America.  The  British 
ministry  and  army,  by  an  imt>ious  confidence  in  their  own  wisdom  and 
prowess,  were  duly  prepared  to  give,  in  their  approaching  downfall,  a 
useful  lesson  to  the  worlds 

The  disaster  of  the  army  under  General  Gates  overspread  at  first  the 
&ce  of  American  afiairs  with  a  dismal  gloom ;  but  the  day  of  prosperity  to 
the  United  States  began,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  from  that  moment 
to  dawn. .  Their  prospects  brightened  up,  while  those  oi  their  enemies 
were  obscured  by  disgrace,  broken  by  defeat,  and  at  last  covered  with 
ruin.  Elated  with  their  victories,  the  conqueroragrew  more  insolent  and 
rapacious,  while  the  real  friends  of  independence  became  resolute  and 
determined. 

We  bstve  seen  Sumter  penetrating  into  South  Carolina,  and  recom-  • 
mencing  a  military  opposition  to  British  government.  Soon  after  that 
event,  he  was  promoted  by  Governor  Rutiedge  to  the  rank  of  brigmdier-  i 
general.  About  the  same  time  Marion  was  promoted  to  the  same  zmnk, 
and  in  the  north-eastern  extremities  of  the  state  successfully  prosecoted  a 
similar  plan.  This  valuable  officer,  after  the  surrender  of  ChadftilM^ 
retreated  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  advance  of  General  Gatest  he 
obtained  a  command  of  sixteen  men.  With  these  be  penetrated  thicogh 
the  country,  and  took  a  position  near  the  Santee.  On  the  defeat  of  Gene- 
ral Gates,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  state,  but  returned  aftw  an 
absence  of  a  few  days.  For  several  weeks  he  had  under  his  ooiotnaiid 
only  seventy  men.  At  one  time  hardships  and  dangers  reduced  tbati  Aon- 
ber  to  twenty-five ;  yet  with  this  inconsiderable  number  he  secured  himt* 
self  in  the  midst  oi  surrounding  foes.  Various  schemes  were  triad  to 
detach  the  inhabitants  frcmi  co-operating  with  him.  Major  Wemya  bused 
scores  of  houses  on  Pedee,  Lynch's  creek  and  Black  river,  bekBging  to 
such  as  were  supposed  to  do  duty  with  Marion,  or  to  be  subaenrieat  4o  Idi 
views.    This  had  an  efifect  difi[erent  from  what  was  intended.    Bi&nmg^ 
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deipair  ccKiperaled  with  patriotism  to  make  these  ruined  men  keep 
Geld.  Having  do  houses  to  shelter  them,  the  camps  of  their  coontry 
.  became  their  homes.  For  several  months  Marion  and  his  party  were 
jed  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  receases 
leep  swamps.  From  these  retreats  they  sallied  out  whenever  an 
ntonity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  or  of  serving  tbeir  country,  preseoted 
t 

PPOSITION  to  British  government  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  parties  commanded  by  Sumter  and 
Marion.  It  was  at  no  time  altogether  extinct  in 
the  exiretniiies  of  the  state.  The  dispoeitim  to 
revolt,  which  had  been  excited  on  the  appiosch 
of  General  Gates,  was  not  extinguished  by  iua 
defeat.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  ovenwedi 
not  rabdued.  The  severity  with  which  revolters  who  fell  into  the 
1>  of  the  British  were  treated,  induced  those  who  escaped  to  penifvra 
leek  Mfety  in  swamps. 

ran  the  time  of  the  geoeial  flubausBim  of  the  inhabitun  in  lIQOt 
•  lud  be«n  taken  to  increase  the  royal  force  by  tlta  co-^tntMB  o 
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yeomnnry  of  the  country.  The  British  persuaded  the  people  to  form  a 
royal  militia,  by  representing  that  every  prospect  of  succeeding  in  their 
scheme  of  independence  was  annihilated,  and  that  a  farther  oppoeitioii 
would  only  be  a  prolongation  of  their  distresses,  if  not  their  titter  'mln. 
Major  Ferguson,  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  was  particularly  active  in 
this  business.  He  visitednihe  settlements  of  the  disaffected  to  the  American 
cause,  and  collected  a  corps  of  militia  of  that  description,  from  which  much 
active  service  was  expected.  He  advanced  to  the  north-western  settle- 
ments, to  hold  communication  with  the  loyalists  of  both  Carolinas.  From 
his  presence,  together  with  assurances  of  an  early  movement  of  the  royal 
army  into  North  Carolina,  it  was  hoped  that  the  friend?  of  royal  gorera- 
ment  would  be  roused  to  activity  in  the  service  of  their  king.  In  the 
mean  time  every  preparation  was  made  for  urging  offensive  operationst  at 
soon  as  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  stores  would  permit. 

That  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  begin- 
ning to  revive  among  the  American  militia  about  this  time,  prompted  Colo- 
nel Clarke  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  British  post  at  Augusta  in  Georgia ; 
but  in  this  he  failed  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Major  Ferguson,  with  the 
hope  of  intercepting  his  party,  kept  near  the  mountains  and  at  a  coDsidor- 
able  distance  from  support.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  de- 
predations of  the  loyalists,  induced  the  hardy  republicans,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to  fprm  an  enterprise  for  reducing  that  dis* 
tinguished  partisan.  This  was  done  of  their  own  motion,  withoat  any 
direction  from  the  governments  of  America,  or  from  the  officers  of  the  con- 
tinental army. 

There  was,  without  any  apparent  design,  a  powerful  combination  of  seve- 
ral detached  commanders  of  several  adjacent  states,  with  their  respective 
commands  of  militia.  Colonel  Campbell  of  Virginia,  Colonels  Clevelandy 
Shelby,  Sevier,  and  McDowel,  of  North  Carolina,  together  with  Colonels 
Lacey,  Hawthorn  and  Hill,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  all  rendezvoused  together, 
with  a  number  of  men  amounting  to  one  thousand  six  hundred,  though 
they  were  under  no  general  command,  and  though  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  embody  by  any  common  authority,  or  indeed  by  any  authority  at 
all,  but  that  of  a  general  impulse  on  their  own  minds.  They  had  so  little 
of  the  mechanism  of  a  regular  army,  that  the  colonels  of  some  of  the  states 
by  common  consent,  commanded  each  day  alternately.  The  haidsliips 
these  volunteers  underwent  were  very  great.  Some  of  them  subsisted  fbr 
weeks  together,  without  tasting  bread  or  salt,  or  spirituous  liquors,  and 
slept  in  the  woods  without  blankets.  The  running  stream  quenched  tbeir 
thirst.  At  night  the  earth  afforded  them  a  bed,  and  the  heavens,  or  at 
most  the  limbs  of  trees,  were  their  only  covering.  Ears  of  corn  or  pom 
pions  thrown  into  the  fire,  with  occasional  supplies  of  beef  or  Yedisoii, 
billed  and  roasted  in  the  woods,  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  proviaioni* 
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Thej  bad  neither  cnrnmiwaries,  quaiter^masters,  nor  stores  of  any  kind. 
Thej  aefeded  about  a  thousand  of  their  best  men,  and  mounted  them  on 
their  fleetest  horses.  [Oct.  7*3    These  attacked  Major  Ferguson  on  the  top 
of  King's  mountain,  near  the  confines  of  North  and  South  Carolina.    The 
Americans  formed  three  parties.     Colonel  Lacey  of  South  Carolina  led 
one,  which  attacked  on  the  west  end.    The  two  Withers  were  commanded 
bj  Cokmels  Campbell  and  Cleveland,  one  of  which  attacked  on  the  east 
end,  and  the  other  in  the  centre.    Ferguson  with  great  boldness  attacked 
the  assailants  with  fixed   bayonets,  and  compelled  them  successively  to 
retire,  but  they  only  fell  back  a  little  way,  and,  getting  behind  trees  and 
rocks,  renewed  their  fire  in  almost  every  direction.     The  British  being 
QBCoyered,  were  aimed  at  by  the  American  marksmen,  and  many  of  them 
were  slain.    An  unusual  number  of  the  killed  were  found  to  have  been 
shol  in  the  head.    Riflemen  took  oflf  riflemen  with  such  exactness,  that 
thej  killed  each  other  when  taking  sight,  so  eflTectually  that  their  eyes 
rBmained  after  they  were  dead,  one  shut  and  the  other  open,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  marksmen  when  levelling  at  their  objec}.    Major  Ferguson 
dispkjred  as  much  bravery  as  was  possible  in  his  situation :  but  his  en- 
campment on  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  not  well  chosen,  as  it  gave  the 
Americans  an  opportunity  of  covering  themselves  in  their  approaches. 
Had  he  pursued  his  march  on  charging  and  driving  the  first  party  of  the 
miKtia  which  gave  way,  he  might  have  got  ofi*  with  the  most  of  his  men, 
but  his  unconquerable  spirit  disdained  either  to  flee  or  to  surrender.    After 
a  severe  conflict  he  received  a  mortal  wound.    No  chance  of  escape  being 
left,  and  all  prospect  of  successful  resistance  being  at  an  end,  the  contest 
was  ended  by  the  submission  of  the  survivors.     Upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred became  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  had  been  previ- 
ously killed  or  wounded.     Very  few  of  the  assailants  fell,  but  in  their 
number  was  Colonel  WilJiams,  a  distinguished  militia  ofllcer  in  Ninety-six 
district,  who  had  been  very  active  in  opposing  the  re-establishment  of  Bri- 
tish government.     Ten  of  the  royal  militia  who  had   surrendered  were 
hanged  by  their  conquerors.     They  were  provoked  to  this  measure  by  the 
severity  of  the  British,  who  had  lately  hanged  several  of  the  captured 
Americansy  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    They  also  alleged  that  the 
men  who  sufllercd  were  guilty  of  previous  felonies,  for  which  their  l*  ves 
ware  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  the  land.    The  fall  of  Ferguson  was  in  itself 
a  great  loss  to  the  royal  cause.     He  possessed  superior  abilities  as  a  parti- 
san, and  his  spirit  of  enterprise  was  uncommon.     To  a  distinguished  capa- 
city for  planning  great  designs,  he  also  added  the  practical  abilities  neces- 
Miy  to  carry  them  into  execution.    The  unexpected  advantage  which  the 
Americans  gained  over  him  and  his  party,  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  a 
Wall  concerted  scheme  for  strengthening  the  British  army  by  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  Tory  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  discipline  and 
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prepare  for  active  service.  The  total  rout  of  the  part}-,  tvhich  had  joined 
Major  Ferguton,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  future  exertions  of  the  loyatiite. 
The  same  timid  caution,  which  made  them  averse  to  joioing  their  waotrj- 
tnen  in  opposing  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  restrained  them  from  risldtt; 
my  more  in  support  of  the  royal  cause.  Henceforward  they  waited  to  Me 
how  the  scales  were  Ukely  to  incline,  and  reserved  themselves  till  tba 
British  army,  by  its  own  unassisted  ellbrts,  should  gain  a  decided  mpe- 
riority. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  geneial  action  near  Camden,  Lord  ComiTiEl 
left  a  small  force  in  that  village,  and  marched  with  (be  main  army  tuwaidi 
Salisbury,  intending  to  push  forwards  in  that  direction.  While  on  hit  w^ 
[hither,  the  North  Carolina  militia  was  very  induBtrious  and  sncceaiflil  1m 
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■BDoyiDg  his  detachments.  Riflemen  frequently  penetrated  near  his  camp, 
and  from  behind  trees  made  sure  of  their  objects.  The  late  conquerors 
CMmd  their  situation  very  uneasy,  being  exposed  to  anseen  dangers  if  they 
SttqnpCed  to  make  an  excursion  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their 
■pitt  body.  The  defeat  of  Major  Ferguson,  added  to  these  circumstances, 
ga^ba  serious  alarm  to  Lord  Comwallis,  and  he  soon  after  retreated  to 
WiBBaborough.  As  he  retired,  the  militia  took  several  of  his  wagons,  and 
single  men  often  rode  up  within  gunshot  of  his  army,  discharged  their 
pieoeSy  and  made  their  escape.  The  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of 
General  Gates  had  in  a  great  measure  worn  off.  The  defeat  of  Major 
Fngnaon,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  Lord  Comwallis,  encouraged  the 
American  militia  to  take  the  field,  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  induced 
them  to  submit  to  stricter  discipline.  Sumter,  soon  after  the  dispersion  of 
hm  corps  on  the  18th  of  August,  collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  partly  from 
aeir  adrenturers,  and  partly  from  those' who  had  escaped  on  that  day. 
Ithk  these,  though  for  three  months  there  was  no  continental  army  in  the 
sisle*  he  constantly  kept  the  field  in  support  of  American  independence. 
He  varied  his  position  from  time  to  time  about  Evoree,  Broad  and  Tyger 
rifHBy  and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  his  adversaries.  Having  mountec 
his  ftllowers,  he  infet»ted  the  British  parties  with  frequent  incursions— bea. 
vf  their  quarters— nntercepted  their  convoys,  and  so  harassed  them  with 
socoeinTe  alarms,  that  their  movements  could  not  be  made  but  with  cau- 
tion .and  difficulty.  His  spirit  of  enterprise  was  so  particularly  injurious 
tQ  the  British,  that  they  laid  sundry  plans  for  destroying  his  force,  but  they 
&iled  in  the  execution.  [Nov.  12.]  He  was  attacked  at  Broad  River  by 
Major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  infantry  and  dragoons.  In  this 
action  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  commanding  officer  taken  pri- 
soner. Eight  days  after  he  was  attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  near  Tyger 
river,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton.  The  attack  was  beg^n  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dragoons  and  eighty  men  of  the  sixty-third  regiment. 
A  considerable  part  of  Sumter's  force  had  been  thrown  into  a  large  log 
bam,  from  the  apertures  of  which  they  fired  with  security.  Many  of  the 
sixty-third  regiment  were  killed.  Tarleton  charged  with  his  cavalry,  but, 
being  unable  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  retreated,  and  Sumter  was  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  action  was 
conaidembie.  Among  their  killed  were  three  officers.  Major  Money,  Lieu- 
tenant Gibson  and  Cope.  The  Americans  lost  very  few,  but  General 
Sumter  received  a  wound,  which  for  several  months  interrupted  his  gallant 
enterprises  in  behalf  of  his  country.  His  zeal  and  activity  in  animating 
the  n^ilitia,  when  they  were  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  and  the  bm- 
Tery  and  good  conduct  he  displayed  in  sundry  attacks  on  the  British  de 
lichnients,  procured  him  the  applause  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  thanks 
of  CoQgresi 
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For  the  three  months  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  American  aimy 
near  Camden,  General  Galea  was  industriously  preparing  to  take  the  field* 
[NoTemher.]  Having  collected  a  force  at  Hillsborough,  he  advanced  to 
Salisbury,  and  very  soon  after  fo  Charlotte.  He  had  done  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  repair  the  injuries  of  his  defeat,  and  was  again  in  a  conditidi 
to  face  the  enemy ;  but  from  that  influence  which  popular  opinion  ham 
over  public  afiairs  in  a  commonwealth,  Congress  resolved  to  supercede 
him,  and  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  to  be  held  on  his  conduct.  This  was 
founded  on  a  former  resolve,  that  whoever  lost  a  post  should  be  subject  to 
a  court  of  inquiry.  The  cases  were  noways  parallel ;  he  had  ioiX  a  battle 
but  not  a  post.  The  only  charge  that  could  be  exhibited  against  Geneial 
Gates  was,  that  he  had  been  defeated.  His  enemies  could  accuse  him  of 
no  military  crime,  unless  that  to  be  unsuccessful  might  be  reckoned  so. 
The  public,  sore  with  their  losses,  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  Coo^ 
gross  found  it  necessary  to  gratify  them,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  ftek 
ings  of  one  of  their  best,  and  till  August,  1780,  one  of  their  most  successfiil 
officers.  Virginia  did  not  so  soon  forget  Saratoga.  [December  28.3  Wheft 
General  Gates  was  at  Richmond,  on  his  way  home  from  Carolina*  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  that  state  unanimously  resolved  '*  that  a  committee 
of  four  be  appointed  to  wait  on  Greneral  Gates,  and  assure  him  of  their 
high  regard  and  esteem,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  his  former  gkmons 
services  could  not  be  obliterated  by  any  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  that  e>er 
mindful  of  his  great-  merit,  they  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  the  world  the  gratitude  which  the  country  owed  to  him  in  his  military 
character." 

These  events,  together  with  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes  not  woitliy 
of  being  particularly  mentioned,  closed  the  campaign  of  1780,  ill  the 
southern  states.  They  afibrded  ample  evidence  of  the  folly  of  proaecatiag 
the  Ajxierican  war.  Though  British  conquests  had  rapidly  sueeeaded 
each  other,  yet  no  advantages  accrued  to  the  victors.  The  minds  ef  the 
people  were  unsubdued,  or  rather  more  alienated  from  every  idea  of  re* 
turning  to  their  former  allegiance.  Such  was  their  temper,  thai  the 
expense  of  retaining  them  in  subjection  would  have  exceeded  all  the 
profits  of  the  conquest.  British  garrisons  kept  down  open  resistanoe  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  were  established,  but  as  soon  as  thej 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  people  left  to  themselves,  a  spirit  of  revolt  hostpe 
to  Great  Britain  always  displayed  itself,  and  the  standard  of  independence^ 
whensoever  it  wl^  prudently  raised,  never  wanted  followers  from  the  adift 
and  spirited  part  of  the  community. 
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SAMPAIGN  OF  1780.  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 


HILE  the  xm  taged  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  campaign  of  1780,  in  the 
northeni  states,  was  harrea  of  im 
poitant  events.  At  the  close  of  the 
preceding  campaign,  the  American 
northern  army  took  post  at  Morria- 
(o^n,  and  built  themseircs  huts, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  which 
had  been  first  introduced  at  Valley 
Forge,  This  position  was  well  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  country  frwn 
_  ^.^^_^_^^_, .    l''^  excursions  of  the  British,  being 

'^  i^'t^  WO^  wW^  o^ly  twenty  miles  from  New  Yorlt. 
January,  Lord  Stirling  made  an  eReclual  attempt  to  surprise  a  party 
!  enemy  on  Slaten  Island.  White  he  was  on  the  island,  a  number 
raons  from  the  Jersey  side  passed  over  and  plundered  the  inhabitants 
had  submitted.to  the  British  governracnt.  In  these  times  of  confu- 
Kcentioua  persons  fixed  themselves  near  the  hues  which  divided  the 
h  from  the  Americans.  Whensoever  an  opportunity  ofiered,  they 
in  the  habit  of  going  within  the  settlements  of  the  opposite  party, 
tadei  the  pretence  of  distressing  (heir  enemies,  conunitted  the  moat 
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shameful  depredations.  In  the  first  months  of  the  year  1780,  vr'nlU  the 
royal  army  was  weakened  by  the  expedition  against  Charleston,  the  Bii* 
tish  were  apprehensive  for  their  safety  in  New  York.  The  rare  circtim- 
stance  which  then  existed,  of  a  connection  between  the  main  and  York 
Island,  by  means  of  ice,  seemed  to  invite  to  the  enterprise,  but  the  force 
and  equipments  of  the  American  army  were  unequal  to  it.  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphausen,  who  then  commanded  in  New  York,  apprehending 
such  a  design,  embodied  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  a  militia  for  its 
defence.  They  very  cheerfully  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and 
discovered  great  zeal  in  the  service. 

In  June,  an  incursion  was  made  into  Jersey  from  New  York,  with  five 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen.  They 
landed  at  Elizabethtown,  and  proceeded  to  Connecticut  Farms.  In  this 
neighbourhood  lived  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  CaldweU,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, of  great  activity,  ability,  and  influence,  whose  successful  exertions  in 
animating  the  Jersey  militia  to  defend  their  rights,  had  rendered  him  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  British.  When  the  royal  forces  were^  on  their 
way  into  the  country,  a  soldier  came  to  his  house,  in  his  absence,  and 
shot  his  wife,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  instantly  dead,  by  levelling  his  piece  directly 
at  her  through  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting  with  her 
children.  Her  body,  at  the  request  of  an  oflScer  of  the  new  levies,  was 
moved  to  some  distance,  and  then  the  house  and  every  thing  in  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  British  burnt  about  twelve  other  houses,  and  also 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they 
advanced  they  were  annoyed  by  Colonel  Dayton  with  a  few  militia.  On 
their  approach  to  the  bridge  near  the  town,  they  were  farther  opposed  by 
General  Maxwell,  who,  with  a  few  continental  troops,  was  prepared  to 
dispute  its  passage.  They  made  a  halt,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Elia- 
bethtown.  Before  they  had  retreated,  the  whole  American  army  at  Mor- 
ristown  marched  to  oppose  them.  While  this  royal  detachment  wis  in 
Jersey,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York.  He  ordered  a  reinforcement  to  Knyphausen,  and  the 
whole  advanced  a  second  time  towards  Springfield.  They  were  now  op- 
posed by  General  Greene,  with  a  considerable  body  of  continental  troops. 
Colonel  Angel,  with  his  Regiment  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  was  posted  to 
secure  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  town.  A  severe  action  took  place  which 
lasted  forty  minutes.  Superior  numbers  forced  the  Americans  to  retire. 
Greneral  Greene  took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  hopes  of 
being  attacked.  Instead  of  this,  the  British  began  to  bum  the  toivnil. 
Near  fifly  dwelling-houses  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  British  thtft 
retreated,  but  were  pursued  by  the  enraged  militia,  till  they  entered  Elin- 
bethtown.  The  next  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  New  Yoik. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  was  about  eighty,  and  that  of  IIm 
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Edtidi  was  supposed  to  be  considerably  more.  It  is  difficult  to  teJl  what 
WW  the  precise  object  of  thia  expedition.  Perhaps  the  royal  commandeTS 
topei  to  get  possession  of  Morrislown,  and  to  destroy  the  American  atoies. 
Perhaps  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  inhabitants  were  so  dispirited 
by  the  recent  loss  of  Charleston,  that  they  would  submit  without  resist- 
Bncc;  Bod  that  the  soldiers  of  the  continental  srmy  would  desert  to  them: 
but  if  thete  were  their  views,  they  were  disappointed  in  both.  The  firm 
oppontioB  which  was  made  by  the  Jersey  farmers,  contrasted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  same  people  in  the  year  1776,  made  it  evident  that  not  only 
their  arenion  to  Great  Britain  continued  in  full  force,  but  that  the  practical 
habits  of  service  and  danger  had  improved  the  country  militia,  so  as  to 
tnog  them  near  to  an  equality  with  regular  troops. 

1^  such  desultory  operations  wero  hostilities  carried  on  at  this  time  in 
the  northern  states.  Individuals  were  killed,  houses  were  burnt,  and 
Bmch  mischief  done ;  but  nothing  was  elfected  which  tended  either  to 
ncoocilcment  or  subjugation. 

Hie  L^al  Americans  who  had  fled  within  the  British  lines,  common^ 
idled  Hfugees,  reduced  a  predatory  wai  into  system.    Cte  their  petitMB 
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to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  tbey  had  been,  in  the  year  1779,  permitted  to  set  ap 
a  distinct  government  in  New  York,  under  a  jurisdiction  called  the  honoiir* 
able  board  of  associated  loyalists.  They  had  something  like  a  fleet  of  small  , 
privateers  and  cruisers,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  committed  various  depre* 
dations.  A  party  of  them  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  Massachasetts, 
went  to  Nantucket,  broke  open  the  warehouses,  and  carried  oflf  every  thing 
that  fell  in  their  way.  They  also  carried  oflT  two  loaded  brigs,  and  twa  or 
three  schooners.  In  a  proclamation  they  left  behmd  them,  they  obsenredy 
**  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
their  dwellings,  friends  and  connections ;  and  that  they  conceived  them- 
selves warranted,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  wage  war  against  their 
persecutors,  and  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  obtain 
compensation  for  their  sufferings."  These  associated  loyalists  eagerly 
embraced  every  adventure,  which  gratified  either  their  avarice  or  their 
revenue.  Their  enterprises  were  highly  lucrative  to  themselves,  and  ex- 
tremely distressing  to  the  Americans.  Their  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  superior  means  of  transportation  enabled  them  to  make  hasty  descents 
and  successful  enterprises.  A  war  of  plunder,  in  which  the  feelings  ol 
humanity  were  often  suspended,  and  which  tended  to  no  valuable  pabUe 
purpose,  was  carried  on  in  this  shameful  manner,  from  the  double  exdie- 
ments  of  profit  and  revenge.  The  adjoining  coasts  of  the  continent,  and 
especially  the  maritime  parts  of  New  Jersey,  became  scenes  of  waste  and 
havoc. 

The  distress  which  the  Americans  sufileied  from  the  diminished  vahie 
of  their  currency,  though  felt  in  the  year  1778,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
year  1779,  did  not  arrive  to  its  highest  pitch  till  the  year  1780.  Under 
the  pressure  of  sufilerings  from  this  cause,  the  oflicers  of  the  Jersey  line 
addressed  a  memorial  to  their  state  legislature,  setting  forth,  "  that  6mr 
months'  pay  of  a  private  would  not  procure  for  his  family  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat;  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  Us  hone; 
that  a  common  labourer  or  express-rider  received  four  times  as  much  as 
an  American  officer."  They  urged,  *'that  unless  a  speedy  and  ample 
remedy  was  provided,  the  total  dissolution  of  their  line  was  inevitaUey** 
and  concluded  with  saying,  '*  that  their  pay  should  either  be  nade  up  ill 
Mexican  dollars,  or  in  something  equivalent."  In  addition  to  the  insufflp 
ciency  of  their  pay  and  support,  other  causes  of  discontent  prevailed.  The 
original  idea  of  a  continental  army,  to  be  raised,  paid,  subsisted  and  rego> 
lated  upon  an  equal  and  uniform  principle,  had  been  in  a  great  measore 
exchanged  for  state  establishments.  This  mischievous  measure  partly 
originated  from  necessity,  for  state  credit  was  not  quite  so  much  depre- 
ciated as  continental.  Congress  not  possessing  the  means  of  supporting 
their  army,  devolved  the  business  on  the  component  parts  of  the  conlbde* 
racy.    Some  states^  fr<»n  their  internal  ability  and  local  advantigei,  Sa> 
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tiieir  troops  not  only  with  clothing,  but  with  many  CtWYviiifMicbtk 
•applied  them  with  some  necessaries,  but  on  n  moi«  contmcMtd 
A  few,  fipom  their  particular  situation,  could  do  littl«»  or  m^hinif  at 
alL    The  officers  and  men  in  the  routine  of  duty,  mixed  daily  and  mm* 
pued  circumstances.    Those  who  ftred  worse  than  others,  won?  dissatia* 
isd  with  a  serrice  which  made  such  injurious  distinctions.     Fn^n  causos 
of  this  kind,  superadded  to  a  complication  of  wants  and  sutlorinpi,  a  dia* 
pocitioQ  to  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  in  the  American  army.   This  brttlcf 
faith  into  full  action  among  the  soldiers  which  wore  stntione^l  at  Fort 
Schuyler.    Thirty-one  of  the  men  of  that  garrison  went  oil*  in  a  Uuly. 
Being  pursued,  sixteen  of  them  were  overtaken,  and  thirteen  of  tlio  six- 
teen were  instantly  killed.    About  the  samo  timo,  two  regiments  of  (^n* 
necticut  troops  mutinied  and  got  under  arms.    They  determined  to  return 
reme,  or  to  gain  subsistence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Their  ofllreri 
naeooed  with  them,  and  urged  every  argument  that  could  either  interest 
their  pride  or  their  passions.    Thoy  wore  reminded  of  their  good  conduoti 
of  the  important  objects  for  which  they  were  contending,  but  their  answer 
was,  ^otir  sufierings  are  too  great,  and  we  want  present  relief."     After 
much  expostulation,  they  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  their 
hvts.     It  is  remarkable,  that  this  mutinous  disposition  of  tho  (Jonnocticut 
tmops  was  in  a  great  measure  quelled  by  tho  Pennsylvania  lino,  which  in 
a  few  months,  as  shall  hereafter  be  related,  planned  and  executed  a  much 
more  serious  revolt  than  that  which  they  now  suppressed.     While  the 
aimj  was  in  this  feverish  state  of  discontent  from  their  accumulated  dis 
a  printed  paper,  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  continentol  army 
circulated  in  the  American  camp.     This  was  in  the  following  words  t 
The  time  is  at  length  arrived,  when  all  the  artifices  and  faltnihttfttin  of  the 
and  of  your  commanders  can  no  longer  cjmrj'ttl  from  ytnt  tha 
of  your  situation.     You  are  neither  fed,  clothed,  nor  fiaid.     Ymn 
nunben  are  wasting  an-ay  by  sickness,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  rapidly 
so  bj  the  period  of  your  stipulated  services  being  expired.     This  is  n//w 
the  period  to  fly  from  slavery  and  fraud." 

**i  an  happy  in  aa^uainting  the  old  countryrn^^  that  th^  afdirs  of  U^ 

had  are /oily  settied^  and  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ar«  united  a«  mnW 

miienti  as  tirom  afllectlon.     I  need  urA  t^Il  yon  wUo  »f«  U^m  in  Ktfm» 

iIhI  jofk  hare  leen  cheered  and  ^thujt^A,     Yon  are  Ix/K  serasbUr  that 

ID  piocoie  y-,ar  \'}^,r.j  j'.x  rr-Ttt  ^'j-t  ynt  l«i/J«rft  »f*d  yAU  ymt 

who  acerb  ic  iz^yj^  '^yx»  r',*^,  *xA  wit/,  w,..  i^'A^^hk  jftn  w'ttk 

kadiy  iarziTiz^z  ^'*  7' 'if  e.^rr^rt,     Y'vrj  ar^  t/XA  j*;^i  %fH  w»P 

hf  a  mamjerjis.  e-1-ia,    Ti-t  u  ^jJtr*  Wj^..    Ajwryj.Uf*  tfc^rft  t^^ir^cfaif, 

j     BriB  Bie  af  yxi  tMMtLL.  uA  yat^  'Jut  hc.ZAU  ^ttc^j,  «iw*r/^  y^  wiSk  bs 
se  ftai^jm  "A  7-,iin*vT»:t  ta  jvi  j..*aa*t.** 

cr  nsiar  a  usus  t0^JtK^  tJMr  a^nps  eflff^d  ^  Ae 
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reduction  of  Charleston,  and  the  capture  of  tlie  whole  American  sontbem 
army.  Such  was  the  firmness  of  the  common  soldiery,  and  so  strong  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  that  though  danger  impeUed* 
want  urged,  and  British  favour  invited  them  to  a  change  of  sides,  yet  on 
the  arrival  of  but  a  scanty  supply  of  meat  for  their  immediate  suhsistenoet 
military  duty  was  cheerfully  performed,  and  no  uncommon  desertion  took 
place. 

So  great  were  the  necessities  of  the  American  army,  that  General  Wash* 
ington  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  magistrates  of  the  adjacent  counties  for 
specified  quantities  of  provisions,  to  be  supplied  in  a  given  number  of 
days.  At  other  times  he  was  compelled  to  send  out  detachments  of  his  troops 
to  take  provisions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  citizens.  This  ex- 
pedient at  length  failed,  for  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  afforded 
no  further  supplies.  These  impressments  were  not  only  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  army,  but  tended  to  alienate  the  afiections  of 
the  people.  Much  of  the  support,  which  the  American  general  had  pi«* 
viously  experienced  from  the  inhabitants,  proceeded  from  the  difierence  of 
treatment  they  received  from  their  own  army,  compared  with  what  tliej 
suffered  from  the  British.  The  general,  whom  the  inhabitants  hithaita 
regarded  as  their  protector,  had  now  no  other  alternative  but  to  disband  Us 
troops,  or  to  support  them  by  forccu  The  situation  of  Greneral  Waahiiig>- 
ton  was  eminently  embarrassing.  The  army  looked  to  him  for  proTiaioBtp 
the  inhabitants  for  protection  of  their  property.  To  supply  the  ooei  and 
not  ofiend  the  other,  seemed  little  less  than  an  impossibility.  To  preaeif6 
order  and  subordination  in  an  army  of  free  republicans,  even  when  wdl 
fed,  paid  and  clothed,  would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty ;  but  to  retadi 
them  in  service  and  restrain  them  with  discipline,  when  destitute,  not  calf 
of  the  comforts,  but  often  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  required  address  and 
abilities  of  such  magnitude  as  are  rarely  found  in  human  nature.  In  thk 
cnoice  of  difficulties,  Greneral  Washington  not  only  kept  his  army  togetheft 
but  conducted  with  so  much  discretion,  as  to  command  the  4approbatioil 
both  of  the  army  and  of  the  citizens. 

So  great  a  scarcity,  in  a  country  usually  abounding  with  provisions,  Iqp- 
pears  extraordinary,  but  various  remote  causes  had  concurred  about  tkii 
time  to  produce  an  unprecedented  deficiency.  The  seasons,  both  in  1719 
and  1780,  were  unfavourable  to  the  crops.  The  labours  of  the  hashanl* 
men,  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  independence,  had  been  freqoMlIf 
interrupted  by  the  calls  of  militia  duty.  Those  who  cared  for  neither  adAt 
or  who  from  principles  of  religion  held  the  unlawfulness  of  wart  <ff  ^^ 
were  secretly  attached  to  the  royal  interest,  had  been  very  defidenl  ift 
industry.  Such  sometimes  reasoned  that  all  labour  on  their  farmst  twfoadi 
a  bare  supply  of  their  own  necessities,  was  unavailing ;  but  the  piinfi^il 
cause  o'  the  sofierings  of  the  army,  was  the  daily  diminishing  value  «f  &• 
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ecmtinental  bilis  of  credit.  The  farmers  found,  that  the  longer  they  delayed 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  the  less  quantity  of  country  produce  would  dis- 
diai;ge  the  stipulated  sum.  They  also  observed,  that  the  longer  they  kept 
their  grain  on  hand,  the  more  of  the  paper  currency  was  obtained  in  exchange 
fixr  it.  This  either  discouraged  them  from  selling,  or  made  them  rery 
tardy  in  coming  to  market.  Many  secreted  their  provisions  and  denied 
their  having  any,  while  others,  who  were  contiguous  to  the  British,  secretly 
sold  to  them  for  gold  or  silver.  The  patriotism  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  w&r,  had  led  so  many  to  sacrifice  property  for  the  good  of  their 
omntry,  had  in  a  great  degree  subsided.  Though  they  still  retained  their 
good  wishes  for  the  cause,  yet  these  did  not  carry  them  so  far  as  to  induce 
A  willingness  to  exchange  the  hard-earned  produce  of  their  farms,  for  a 
paper  currency  of  a  daily  diminishing  value.  For  provisions  carried  to 
New  York,  the  farmers  received  real  money,  but  for  what  was  carried  to 
the  Americans,  they  received  only  paper.  The  value  of  the  first  was 
known,  of  the  other  daily  varying,  but  in  an  unceasing  progression  from 
bed  to  worse.  Laws  were  made  against  this  intercourse,  but  they  were 
eocecated  in  the  manner  laws  uniformly  have  been,  in  the  evasion  of  which 
multitudes  find  an  immediate  interest. 

In  addition  to  these  disasters  from  short  crops,  and  depreciating  money, 
dkorder  and  confusion  pervaded  the  departments  for  supplying  the  army. 
Syileme  for  these  purposes  had  been  hastily  adopted,  and  were  very  in- 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  To  provide  for  an  army  under  the  best 
establishments,  and  with  a  full  military  chest,  is  a  work  of  difficulty,  and, 
thon^  guarded  by  the  precautions  which  time  and  experience  have  sug- 
gested, opens  a  door  to  many  frauds ;  but  it  was  the  hard  case  of  the 
Americans  to  be  called  on  to  discharge  this  duty  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  and  under  ill-digested  systems,  and  with  a  paper 
carrency  that  was  not  two  days  of  the  same  value.  Abuses  crept  in, 
fiaads  were  practised,  and  economy  was  exiled. 

To  obviate  these  evils,  Congress  adopted  the  expedient  of  sending  a 
committee  of  their  own  body  to  the  camp  of  their  main  army.    Mr.  Schny- 
ler  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peabody  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Mathews  of 
South  Carolina,  were  appointed.    They  were  furnished  with  ample  poweii 
and  inMnictions  to  reform  abuses — to  alter  preceding  systems,  and  to  eslai" 
Uish  new  ones  in  their  room.    This  committee  proceeded  to  camp  in  Map 
nSOf  and  thence  wrote  sundry  letters  to  Congress  and  the  states,  in  whie 
they  confirmed  the  representations  previously  made  of  the  distresses  ai 
disorders  everywhere   prevalent.     In  particular  they  staled,  ''that  t] 
aimy  was  unpaid  for  five  months— that  it  seldom  had  more  than  six  dsr 
piovision  in  advance,  and  was  on  several  occasions  for  smidiy  soeefe 
days  without  meat — that  the  army  was  destitute  of  forage— that  t^ 
cal  department  had  neither  sugar,  coffee,  tea^  chocdate, 
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0118  liquors  of  any  kind — that  every  department  of  the  army  was  witheiA 
moneyy  and  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left— 4hat  the  patienee  *ef 
the  iBoldiers,  home  down  hy  the  pressure  of  complicated  sufierings,  was  oa 
the  point  of  heing  exhausted." 

A  tide  of  misfortunes  from  all  quarters  was  at  this  time  pouring  in  iipoii 
the  United  States.  There  appeared  not,  however,  in  their  puhlic  bodiet, 
the  smallest  disposition  to  purchase  safety  hy  concessions  of  any  sort 
They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  to  gain  strength 
from  the  pressure  of  calamities.  When  Congress  could  neither  command 
money  nor  credit  for  the  suhsistence  of  their  army,  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia formed  an  association  to  procure  a  supply  of  necessary  articles  tot 
their  suffering  soldiers.  The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  doUara  was 
suhscrihed  in  a  few  days,  under  the  direction  of  the  patriotic  merehantf 
Robert  Morris,  and  converted  into  a  bank,  the  principal  design  of  whidi 
was  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  troops,  in  the  most  prompt  and  eSet" 
cious  manner.  The  advantages  of  this  institution  were  great,  and  partial* 
larly  enhanced  by  the  critical  time  in  which  it  was  instituted.  The  kas 
of  Charleston,  and  the  subsequent  British  victories  in  Carolina,  produced 
effects  directly  the  reverse  of  what  were  expected.  It  being  the  delibenls 
resolution  of  the  Americans  never  to  return  to  the  government  of  Gbtat 
Britain,  such  unfavourable  events  as  threatened  the  subversion  c^  iode* 
pendence  operated  as  incentives  to  their  exertions.  The  patriotic  fl^DS 
which  had  blazed  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  re-kindled.  A 
willingness  to  do,  and  to  sufier,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  was  re- 
vived in  the  breasts  of  many.  These  dispositions  were  invigorated  hj 
private  assurances,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would,  in  the  coniai 
of  the  campaign,  send  a  powerful  armament  to  their  aid.  To  excite  the 
states  to  be  in  readiness  for  this  event.  Congress  circulated  among  them  an 
address  of  which  the  following  is  a  part : — **  The  crisis  calls  for  exertioD* 
Much  is  to  be  done  in  a  little  time,  and  every  motive  that  can  stimokts 
the  mind  of  man  presents  itself  to  view.  No  period  has  occurred  in  this 
long  and  glorious  struggle,  in  which  indecision  would  be  so  destructive  <■ 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  no  conjuncture  has  been  more  favouialls 
to  great  and  deciding  efforts.*' 

The  powers  of  the  committee  of  Congress  in  the  American  camp  weie 
enlarged  so  far  as  to  authorize  them  to  frame  and  execute  such  plans  M|  in 
their  opinion,  would  most  effectually  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  oomh 
try,  in  co-operating  with  the  armament  expected  from  France.  In  iha 
character  they  wrote  sundry  lettera  to  the  states,  stimulating  them  to  Tigof* 
ous  exertions.  It  was  agreed  to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  into  tbs 
f  eld  thirty-five  thousand  efiective  men,  and  to  call  on  the  states  for  spedfie 
supplies  of  every  thing  necessary  for  their  support.  To  obtain  the 
it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  regular  regiments  hy  drafts  from  the  miKti 
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and  to  make  up  what  they  fell  short  of  thirty-five  thousand  oflToctivcs,  by 
calling  forth  more  of  the  militia.  Every  motive  concurred  to  nmso  tiia 
adiTity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  states,  nearly  exhausted  with  the  wnr, 
ardently  wished  for  its  determination.  An  opportunity  now  oflt^red  for 
•tzildiig  a  decisive  blow,  that  might  at  once,  as  they  supposed,  rid  the 
coontiy  of  its  distresses.  The  only  thing  required  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
United  States,  was  to  bring  into  the  field  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  to 
make  efiectuaJ  arrangements  for  their  support.  The  tardiness  of  dolil)om* 
lion  in  Congress  was  in  a  great  measure  done  away,  by  the  full  powers 
given  to  their  committee  in  camp.  Accurate  estimates  were  made  of 
evefy  article  of  supply  necessary  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Those,  and 
abo  the  numbers  of  men  wanted,  were  quotaed  on  the  ten  northern  Mtatee 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities  and  numbers.  In  conformity  to  these  requi- 
ntionSy  vigorous  resolutions  were  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  vffv.cU 
Where  voluntary  enlistments  fell  short  of  the  proposed  number,  the  defl* 
ciencies  were,  by  the  laws  of  several  states,  to  be  made  up  by  drafts  or  lots 
fiom  the  militia.  The  towns  in  New  England,  and  the  counties  in  the 
middle  states,  were  respectively  called  on  for  a  specified  nimilicr  of  men. 
Sach  tras  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  New  England,  that  neighbours  would 
often  club  together,  to  engage  one  of  their  number  to  go  into  the  army. 
Being  without  money,  in  conformity  to  the  practice  usual  in  the  early 
of  society,  they  paid  for  military  duty  with  cattle.  Twenty  head 
frequently  given  as  a  reward  for  eighteen  months'  service^  Mary- 
land directed  her  lieutenants  of  counties  to  class  all  the  property  in  their 
ieq>cctive  counties,  into  as  many  equal  classes  as  there  were  men  want«d« 
and  each  class  was,  by  law,  obliged,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  to  furnish 
an  able-bodied  recruit  to  serve  during  the  war ;  and  in  case  of  their  neg« 
or  refusing  so  to  do,  the  county  lieutenants  were  authoriz«;d  Uj  pro* 
at  their  expense,  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  fjAe<^n  p/unds  in 
hondred  pounds*  worth  of  property,  classed  agreeably  to  the  law. 
Yiff^ia  abo  classed  her  citizens,  and  called  up^/n  the  respective  clashes  fm 
every  Sficemh  man  for  public  service.  Pennsylvania  C/ncentrat^d  the 
nqiiiiili  power  in  her  president,  Joseph  Reed,  and  authorized  him  U*  ^t%w 
fcrth  the  resources  cf  the  slate,  under  certain  limi'^ti'^M,  and,  if  netea* 
ttry^  ID  declare  martial  law  over  the  state.  The  legiJilatire  part  '/  t^iew 
anangemeats  -A-a-  speedily  p^utsed,  hut  tJje  eiecfji>^,  triough 
Tig&r:as,  iag2*:d  far  M..nd,  Few  'r>»*ioft«  cf;M  v>cof  in 
•Wefc  it  masit  be  vj  fairly  '.r>:J,  to  what  exV:t%  .n  tjjtAnfA;h%  a  war,  a 
^u«f  ef  wi3s  aigfat  l«  br'-^.-^hz  to  act  in  ooiVxi*    The  retvlt  ^A  xtm 

hatz  Li-w^rtT  hr'^m^j^  ny^^Alf^  umj  Us  V/  x\^.  hlMtty 
cf  ti>e  pe'-.ple  ;a  :]^  t^/r.e  '/  ;^^!wut,  th^  w.ll   U  ^HBttiif 
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unless  they  imitate  the  policy  of  monarchies,  by  committing  the  execotire 
departments  of  goyemment  to  the  direction  .of  a  single  will. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in  America,  the  armament  which 
had  been  promised  by  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  on  its  way.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  in  France,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  send  oat 
troops  to  the  United  States,  the  young  French  nobility  discovered  the 
greatest  zeal  to  be  employed  on  that  service.  Court  favour  was  scarcely 
ever  solicited  with  more  earnestness,  than  was  the  honour  of  serving  under 
General  Washington.  The  number  of  applicants  was  much  greater  than 
the  service  required.  The  disposition  to  support  the  American  revolution 
was  not  only  prevalent  in  the  court  of  France,  but  it  animated  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  The  winds  and  waves  did  not  second  the  ardent 
wishes  of  the  French  trpops.  Though  they  sailed  from  Fiance  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1780,  they  did  not  reach  a  port  in  the  United  States  till  the 
10th  of  July  following.  On  that  day,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans, 
M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  hve  frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels.  He  Hkewise  eon- 
voyed  a  fleet  of  transports  with  four  old  French  regiments,  besides  the 
legion  de  Lauzun,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
six  thousand  men,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Count  de 
Rochambeau.  To  the  French,  as  soon  as  they  landed,  possession  was 
given  of  the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  island,  and  by  their  exertions  they 
were  sooii  put  in  a  high  state  of  defence.  In  a  few  days  after  their  arri- 
val, an  address  of  congratulation  from  the  general  AssemUy  of  the  Stale 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  presented  to  Count  de  Rochambeau,  in  which  they 
expressed  "  their  most  grateful  sense  of  the  magnanimous  aid  afibrded  to 
the  United  States,  by  their  illustrious  friend  and  ally,  the  monarch  of 
France,  and  also  gave  assurances  of  every  exertion  in  their  power  for  the 
supply  of  the  French  forces,  with  all  manner  of  refreshments  and  neces- 
saries for  rendering  the  service  happy  and  agreeable."  Rochambeau  de- 
clared in  his  answer,  "  that  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a  muoh 
greater  force  which  was  destined  for  their  aid ;  that  he  was  ordered  bj  the 
king,  his  master,  to  assure  them  that  his  whole  power  should  be  ezeMsd 
for  their  support."  "  The  French  troops,"  he  said,  **  were  under  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Washin^lODi 
would  live  with  the  Americans  as  brethren.  He  returned  their  eonpU- 
ments  by  an  assurance,  that  as  brethren,  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  all  those  under  his  command  were  devoted  to  their  service." 

General  Washington  reccxnmended  in  public  ordera  to  the 
officera,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  afiection  for  their  allies,  to 
black  and  white  cockades,  the  ground  to  be  of  the  first  oolouTt  and  dia 
relief  of  the  second. 
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The  French  troops,  united  both  in  interest  and  afiection  with  the  Ame- 
ricansy  ardently  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  them  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  continent^)  army  wished  for  the  same  with 
equal  ardour.  One  cii^cumstance  alone  seemed  unfavourable  to  this  spirit 
of  enterprise.  This  was  the  deficient  clothing  of  the  Americans.  Some 
whole  lines,  officers  as  well  as  men,  were  shabby,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  privates  were  without  shirts.  Such  troops,  brought  alongside 
eren  of  allies  fully  clad  in  the  elegance  of  uniformity,  must  havel  been 
more  or  less  than  men  to  feel  no  degradation  on  the  contrast. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  only  four  sail  of  the  line  at  New  York,  when 
M.  de  Temay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island.  This  inferiority  was  in  three 
days  reversed,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Greaves  with  six  sail  of  the  line. 
The  British  admiral,  having  now  a  superiority,  proceeded  to  Rhode 
bland.  He  soon  discovered  that  the  French  were  perfectly  secure  from 
any  attack  by  sea.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  returned  in  the  preced- 
ing month  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charleston,  embarked  about 
eight  thousand  of  his  best  men,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Huntingdon  Bay, 
on  Long  Island,  with  the  apparent  design  of  concurring  with  the  British 
fleet  in  attacking  the  French  force  at  Rhode  Island.  When  this  move- 
ment took  place.  General  Washington  set  his  army  in  motion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Peekskill.  Had  Sir  Henr}*^  Clinton  prosecuted  what  appeared 
to  be  his  design,  Greneral  Washington  intended  to  have  attacked  New 
Tork  in  his  absence.  Preparations  were  made  for  this,  purpose,  but  Sir 
Honiy  Clinton  instantly  turned  about  from  Huntingdon  Bay  towards  New 
Tork. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  fleet  and  army  being  blocked  up  at  Rhode 
Island,  were  incapacitated  from  co-operating  with  the  Americans.  Hopes 
were,  nevertheless,  indulged,  that  by  the  arrival  of  another  fleet  of  his 
meet  Christian  majesty  then  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of 
Coant.de  Gruichen,  the  superiority  would  be  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  as  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  original  intention,  of  attacking 
New  Tork.  When  the  expectations  of  the  Americans  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  when  they  were  in  great  forwardness  of  preparation  to 
act  in  concert  with  their  allies,  intelligence  arrived  that  Count  de  Gruichen 
had  sailed  for  France.  This  disappointment  was  extremely  mortifying. 
The  Americans  had  made  uncommon  exertions,  on  the  idea  of  receiving 
soch  aid  from  their  allies  as  would  enable  them  to  lay  e^ectual  siege  to 
New  Tork,  or  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  Their  towering  expectations 
weie  in  a  moment  levelled  with  the  dust.  Another  campaign  was  antici 
yetedf  and  new  shades  were  added  to  the  deep  cloud,  which  for  some  time 
jpnsc  had  orershadowed  American  afllairs. 

The  campaign  of  1780  passed  away  in  the  northern  states,  as  has  been 
^ahtedy  in  saccessive  disappointments  and  reiterated  distresses.    The 
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eountiy  was  exhausted,  the  contioental  currency  expiriog.  The  amy, 
for  want  of  subeiateDce,  kept  inactive,  and  brooding  orer  its  caiomltiei. 
While  these  disasters  were  openly  meiucing;  the  ruin  of  the  AmerieiB 
cause,  treachery  was  silently  undermining  it.  A  distinguished  (^os 
engaged,  for  a  stipukted  sum  of  money,  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  tha 
British  an  important  post  committed  to  his  care.  General  Arnold,  whs 
committed  this  foul  crime,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  That  slatat 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its.  morals,  for  its  republican  principles  and 
patriotism,  was  the  birth-place  of  a  man,  to  whom  none  of  the  other  aWw 
bave  produced  an  equal.  He  bad  been  among  the  first  to  take  np  anM 
against  Oreat  Britain,  and  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  parent  atata  and 
the  colonies.  His  distinguished  military  talents  had  procured  him  «my 
kononr  a  gtuefiil  country  could  bestow.    Poela  and  painters  had  smArJ 
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of  the  North  R:t*':.  Iz.  -.Li!  tm^r^cLr::-  Ar^:i•i  s:.".  o;;^.:  vr  i>^^  %n*«w* 
mand  of  Wer.  P:li.'^  Tus  Lts  :ef^  :fr^->i  '^^  O.Vrr.^r  o!*  A::^?rN**, 
It  was  built  zf\^r  ^-ie  !:!?«  ::  F:r:  M:-*-r.-c:fn*.  :Vr  :he  vVr'rtw  of  iW 
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being  invested  by  k*«  than  twenry  ih:T:sai:i  r.:en.  Thinijjh  jkmuo,  ott*n 
then,  entertained  doubts  cf  Am: Id's  fiiehtv.  vot,  Genowl  >Vashin»:UM»,  m 
the  nnsnspecting  spirit  cf  a  scldier,  belierini:  it  to  bt*  iinpiv<5tWo  thai 
honour  should  be  wanting  in  a  breast  which  he  know  wns  th«»  vc^at  \\f 
vmlonr,  cheerfully  granted  his  request,  and  intrusted  hiiu  with  tho  import* 
■nt  post.  General  Arnold,  thus  invested  with  coinni nnd,  cnrried  on  a 
negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was  npn*«Hl  llmi  tho  forinor 
should  make  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  which  would  oimblo  tho  liilter  lo 
rarprise  West  Point  under  such  circumstances,  that  ho  would  burn  th« 
garrison  so  completely  in  his  power,  that  the  troops  mujtt  riihor  Iiiy  tlown 
their  arms  or  be  cut  to  pieces.     The  object  of  this  no^nliiition  wmi  Iha 
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gtiODgest  post  of  the  Americans,  the  thoroaghfare  of  cbrnmunicatioii 
between  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  and  was  tho  repoeitorj  of  tiidr 
most  vaJuable  stores.    The  loss  of  it  would  have  been  severely  felt. 

The  agent  employed  in  this  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  din* 
ton,  was  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  a  young  officer 
of  great  hopes  and  of  uncommon  merit.  Nature  had  bestowed  on.  him  an 
elegant  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  by  industrious  cnhini- 
tion  he  had  greatly  improved.  He  possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  and 
very  great  accomplishments.  His  fidelity,  together  with  his  place  and 
character,  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  business ;  but  his  high  ideas  of 
candour,  and  his  abhorrence  of  duplicity,  made  him  inexpert  in  practiaiiig 
those  arts  of  deception  which  it  required.  To  favour  the  necessary  oooi- 
munications,  the  Vulture  sloop-of-wai^  had  been  previously  stationed  in  the 
North  River,  as  near  to  Arnold's  posts  as  was  practic^le,  without  exciting 
suspicion.  Before  this  a  written  correspondence  between  Arnold  and 
Andre  had  been  for  some  time  carried  on,  under  the  fictitious  names  ef 
Gustavus  and  Anderson.  [Sept.  21 .3  A  boat  was  sent  at  night  from  the 
shore  to  fetch  Major  Andre.  On  its  return,  Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach, 
without  the  posts  of  either  army.  Their  business  was  not  finished  till  it 
was  too  near  the  dawn  of  day  for  Andre  to  return  to  the  Vulture.  .  AnoU 
told  him  he  must  be  concealed  till  the  next  night.  For  that  purpose,  he 
was  conducted  within  one  of  the  American  posts,  against  his  previout  ali* 
pulation  and  knowledge,  and  continued  with  Arnold  the  following  day. 
The  boatmen  refused  to  carry  him  back  the  next  night,  as  the  VuItinSt 
from  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  cannon  brought  up  to  annoy  her, 
had  changed  her  position.  Andre's  return  to  New  York  by  land  waa 
then  the  only  practicable  mode  of  escape.  To  favour  this  he  quitted  hit 
uniform,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  for  a  common  cent, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  horse,  and  under  the  name  of  John  Andenon, 
with  a  passport  "  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thoaght 
proper,  he  being  on  public  business."  He  advanced  alone  and  undis- 
turbed a  great  part  of  the  way.  When  he  thought  himself  almost  out  of 
danger,  he  was  stojpped  by  three  of  the  New  York  militia,  who  were  with 
othen  scouting  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Andn, 
instead  of  producing  his  pass,  asked  the  man  who  stopped  him  ^whtfs 
he  belonged  to,"  who  answered  "  to  below,"  meaning  New  York.  He 
replied  "  so  do  I,"  and  declared  himself  a  British  officer,  and  pressed  thai 
he  might  not  be  detained.  He  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  His  caploti 
proceeded  to  search  him :  sundry  papera  were  found  in  his  pooenioii. 
These  were  secreted  in  his  boots,  and  were  in  Arnold's  handwritiag. 
They  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance  and 
defences  at  West  Point,  with  the  artillery  orders,  critical  remarka  on  Ike 
works,  &c. 
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Andre  ofiered  his  captors  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  new  valuable  watch«  if 
Ikey  would  let  him  pass,  and  permanent  provision  and  future  promotioa« 
if  they  would -convey  and  accompany  him  to  New  York.  They  nobly 
diidained  the  proffered  bribe,  and  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  Lieutenant* 
eokmel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the  scouting  parties.  In  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  the  captors  of  Andre, 
Congress  resolved  ''That  each  of  them  receive  annually  two  hundred  dollan 
IB  specie  during  life,  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  directed  to  procure  for 
each  of  them  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  should  be  a  shield  with 
this  inscription,  Fidelity;  and  on  the  other,  the  following  motto,  Hnct/ 
JSmor  Pairue:  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  present 
the  same,  with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  for  their  fidelity  and  the  eminent 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country."  Andre,  when  delivered  to 
Jameson,  continued  to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  and  asked 
leave  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold,  to  acquaint  him  with  Anderson's  detention. 
Tliia  was  inconsiderately  granted.  Arnold,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
abandoned  every  thing,  and  went  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop-of-war. 
lieotenant-colonel  Jameson  forwarded  to  General  Washington  all  the 
papers  found  on  Andre,  together  with  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  afiair,  but  the  express,  by  taking  a  different  route  from  the  general, 
who  was  returning  from  a  conference  at  Hartford  with  Count  de  Rocham- 
bean,  missed  him.  This  caused  such  a  delay  as  gave  Arnold  time  to  effect 
hia  eacape.  The  same  packet  which  detailed  the  particulars  of  Andre*s 
e^itare,  brought  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  avowed  his  name  and  cha- 
ry and  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  did  not  come  under  the  descrip- 
of  a  spy.  The  letter  was  expressed  in  terms  of  dignity  without  inso- 
if  and  of  apology  without  meanness.  He  stated  therein,  that  he  held 
a  correspondence  with  a  person  under  the  orders  of  his  general.  That  his 
inteDtion  went  no  farther  than  meeting  that  person  on  neutral  ground,  for 
die  purpose  of  intelh'gence,  and  that,  against  his  stipulation,  his  intention, 
and  without  his  knowledge  beforehand,  he  was  brought  within  the  Ameri- 
r,  and  had  to  concert  his  escape  from  them.  Being  taken  on  his 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in  disguise. 
Hii  pnBdpal  request  was,  that  "  whatever  his  fiate  might  be,  a  decency  of 
might  be  observed,  which  would  maik,  that  though  anfortunal«9 
htanded  with  nothing  that  was  dishonourable,  and  t^iat  he  waa  in- 
Kt  an  impostor." 
Washington  referred  the  whole  case  of  Mzy/r  Andre  to  the  eX' 
axkd  dedskn  of  a  board,  consisting  of  fourteen  general  (^Seeit. 
Om  hoM  exuninatioti,  he  roluntanly  cooiessed  every  thing  that  related  to 
MbbcIC  aad  paxticakrlv  that  he  did  not  coooe  ashore  under  the  pfOoctioi 
af  s  fla^ •    TVe  hoard  did  not  examine  a  single  wisiieai«  bat  fowadei  ffceif 
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nporl  on  his  own  confewion.  In  this  they  stated  the  following  buitai 
"That  Msjot  Andre  came  on  shore  on  the  night  of  the  2Ist  oT  September 
in  ft  private  and  secret  manner,  and  that  he  changed  his  dress  within  tbi 
American  lines,  and  under  a  feigned  name  and  disguised  habit  passed  th«r 
works,  and  waa  taken  in  a  disgnised  habit  when  on  bis  way  to  Mew  Toikf 
and  when  taken,  several  papers  were  found  in  his  possession,  which  gob- 
tained  intelligence  for  the  enemy."  From  these  facta  they  farther  it- 
ported  it  as  their  opinicm,  "  That  Major  Andre  ought  to  bo  considered  aa  a 
spy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  be  ought  to  anfin 
death." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-general  Robertaon,  and  the  late  AmeiioB 
general  Arnold,  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Oeneral  Washington,  to  pivTent 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  general  officers  from  being  carried  into  eflmt. 
General  Arnold  in  particular  ni^d,  that  every  thing  done  by  Major  Andra 
was  done  by  his  particular  request,  and  at  a  lime  when  he  waa  the  ackooa- 
ledged  commanding  officer  in  the  department.  He  c<Hitended  "that  )w 
had  a  right  to  transact  all  these  matters,  for  which,  though  wrong,  Majcc 
Andre  ought  not  to  sufier."  An  interview  also  took  place  betweeo  Genoil 
Robertson,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  General  Greene,  on  the  put  of 
tho  Americans.  Every  thing  was  urged  by  the  former,  that  ingenoity  or 
humanity  could  suggest  for  averting  the  proposed  execution.  Greene  mads 
a  proposition  for  delivering  up  Andre  for  Arnold  j  but  this  could  not  te 
acceded  to  by  the  British,  without  oflending  against  every  prindpls  tt 
policy,    Robertson  urged  "that  Andre  went  on  ihoie  under  the  Moctioa 
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of  «  flagy  and  that  being  then  in  Arnold's  power^  he  was  not  accountable 
for  his  subsequent  actions,  which  were  said  to  be  compulsory."  To  this  it 
was  replied,  ''that  he  was  employed  in  the  execution  of  measures  Tery 
foreign 'from  the  objects  of  flags  of  truce,  and  such  as  they  were  nerer 
meant  to  authorize  or  countenance,  and  that  Major  Andre  in  the  course  of 
his  examination  had  candidly  confessed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  ta 
sappose  that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag."  As  Greene 
and  Robertson  diuered  so  widely  both  in  their  statement  of  facts,  and  the 
inferences  they  drew  from  them,  the  latter  proposed  to  the  former,  that  the 
opinions  of  disinterested  gentlemen  might  be  taken  on  the  subject,  and 
proposed  Knyphausen  and  Rochambeau.  Robertson  also  urged  that  Andre 
possessed  a  great  share  of  Sir  Henry  CHnton's  esteem ;  and  that  he  would 
be  infinitely  obliged  if  he  should  be  spared.  He  ofiered  that  inxase  Andre 
WIS  permitted  to  return  with  him  to  New  York,  any  person  whatever,  that 
might  be  named,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  All  these  arguments  and 
entreaties  having  failed,  Robertson  presented  a  long  letter  from  Arnold,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  Andre,  by  acknowledging  himself  the 
aothor  of  every  part  of  his  conduct,  ''and  particularly  insisted  on  his  com- 
ing firam  the  Vulture,  under  a  flag  which  he  had  sent  for  that  purpose." 
Bb  declared  that  if  Andre  suflTered,  he  should  think  himself  bound  in 
hoooar  to  retaliate.  He  also  observed  "  that  forty  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
aft  of  South  Carolina  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives,  which  had  hitherto 
baeit  spared  only  through  the  clemency  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  who 
eoaU  no  longer  extend  his  mercy  if  Major  Andre  sufiered:  an  event 
wliick  woold  probably  open  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  at  which  humanity  must 
levoit.*'  He  entreated  Washington  by  his  own  honour,  and  for  that  of 
hnmanity,  not  to  sufller  an  unjust  sentence  to  touch  the  life  of  Andre,  but 
if  tfaac  warning  should  be  disregarded  and  Andre  sufier,  he  called  heaven 
lad  earth  to  witness,  that  he  alone  would  be  justly  answerable  for  the  tor- 
lotti  of  blood  that  might  be  spilt  in  consequence." 

Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  commanders  to  save  Andre,  but 
without  efliect.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  American  army  that  his 
Kfe  was  forfeited,  and  that  national  dignity  and  sound  policy  required  thai 
the  forfcitare  should  be  exacted. 

Awdrbf  though  superior  to  the  terrors  of  death,  wished  to  die  like  a 
ioUier.  To  obtain  this  favour,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Washington, 
faogfaC  Jwith  sentiments  of  military  dignity.  From  an  adherence  to  the 
of  war,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  this  request ;  but  his 
W9M  saved  from  the  pain  of  receiving  a  negative  answer.  The 
gmd  which  attended  him  in  his  confinement,  marched  with  him  to  tho 
of  execution.  -The  way  over  which  he  passed  was  crowded  on 
aide  by  anxious  spectators.  Their  sensibility  was  strongly  impressed, 
bf  hehdding  a  well-dressed  youth,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  of  a  pecnliariy 
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engaging  person,  mien  and  aspect,  deyoted  to  immediate  execution.  Major 
Andre  walked  with  finnness,  composure  and  dignity,  between  two  officers 
of  his  guard,  his  arm  being  locked  in  theirs.  Upon  seeing  the  preparation 
at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked  with  some  degree  of  concern,  **  Must  I  die  in 
thid  manner?*'  He  was  told  it  was  una  voidable.  He  replied,  **!  atan 
reconciled  to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode ;"  but  soon  subjoined,  **  (t  will 
be  but  a  momentary  pang."  He  ascended  the  cart  with  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, and  with  a  degree  of  composure  which  excited  the  admiration 
and  melted  the  hearts  of  all  the  spectators.  He  was  asked,  when  the  fatal 
moment  was  at  hand,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say?  he  answered,  ^Nothing, 
but  to  request  that  you  will  witness  to  the  world  that  I  di^  like  a  braTe 
man."   The  succeeding  moments  closed  the  affecting  scene. 

This  execution  was  the  subject  of  seyere  censures.  Barbarity,  cruelty 
and  murder,  were  pleotifully  charged  on  the  Americans,  but  the  impartial 
of  all  nations  allowed,  that  it  was  warranted  by  the  usages  of  war.  It 
cannot  be  condemned,  without  condemning  the  maxims  of  self-preserra- 
tion,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  practice  of  hostile  nations.  The 
finer  feelings  of  humanity  would  have  been  gratified,  by  dispensing  with 
the  rigid  maxims  of  war  in  favour  of  so  distinguished  an  officer,  but  these 
feelings  must  be  controlled  by  a  regard  for  the  public  safety.  Such 
the  distressed  state  of  the  American  army,  and  so  abundant  were 
causes  of  complaint,  that  there  was  much  to  fear  from  the  contagkms 
nature  of  treachery.  Could  it  have  been  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  there 
were  no  more  Arnolds  in  America,  perhaps  Andre's  life  might  hare  been 
spared ;  but  the  necessit}*'  of  discouraging  farther  plots  fixed  his  fitte,  and 
stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  political  necessity.  If  conjectures  in  the  boond- 
less  field  of  possible  contingencies  were  to  be  indulged,-  it  might  be  said 
that  it  was  more  consonant  to  extended  humanity  to  take  one  life,  than  by 
ill-timed  lenity  to  lay  a  foundation,  which  probably  would  occasion  not 
only  the  loss  of  many,  but  endanger  the  independence  of  a  great  coaniiy. 

Though  a  regard  to  the  public  safety  imposed  a  necessity  for  infiicthig 
the  rigours  of  martial  law,  yet  the  rare  worth  of  this  unfortunate  officer 
made  his  unhappy  case  the  subject  of  universal  regret.  Not  only  among 
the  ^partizans  of  royal  government,  but  among  the  firmest  American  repnb- 
licans,  the  friendly  tear  of  sympathy  freely  flowed,  for  the  early  fall  of  this 
amiable  young  man.  Some  condemned,  others  justified,  but  all  Tegrettad 
the  fatal  sentence  which  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life.  * 

This  grand  project  terminated  with  no  other  alteration  in  respect  of  the 
British,  than  that  of  their  exchanging  one  of  their  best  officere  for  the  woni 
man  in  the  Americai  army.  Arnold  was  iihmediately  made  a  brigadwr* 
general  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  failure  of  the  scheiiM 
respecting  West  Point  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  dispel  the  cloud  whieh 
orerehadowed  his  character  by  the  performance  of  some  signal  senriee  tag 
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Jiis  new  roasters.  .  The  condition  of  the  Amencan  army  afforded  him  m 
prospect  of  doing  something  of  consequence.  He  flattered  himself  that,  by 
the  allurements  of  pay  and  promotion*  he  should  bo  able  to  raise  a  nume- 
rous force  from  among  the  distressed  American  soldiery.  He  therefore 
took  methods  for  accomplishing  this  purpose,  by  obviating  their  scruples 
and  working  on  their  passions.  His  first  public  measure  was  issuing  an 
address,  directed  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  dated  from  New  York,  five 
days  after  Andre's  execution.  In  this  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself 
for  deserting  their  cause.  He  said,  ''that  when  he  first  engaged  in  it  he 
conceived  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  duty  and 
honour  called  him  to  her  defence.  A  redress  of  grievances  was  his  only 
aim  and  object.  He  however  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, although  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  the  reasons  that  were 
then  ofiered  to  justify  that  meaiure  no  longer  could  exist,  when  Great 
Britain,  with  the  open  arms  of  a  parent,  ofiered  to  embrace  them  as  chil- 
dren and  to  grant  the  wished-for  redress.  From  tlie  refusal  of  these  pro- 
po8als,and  the  ratification  of  the  French  alliance,  all  his  ideas  of  the  justice 
and  policy  of  the  war  were  totally  changed,  and  from  that  time  ho  had 
become  a  professed  loyahst."  He  acknowledged  that  "  in  these  princi- 
ples he  had  only  retained  his  arms  and  command  for  an  opportunity  to 
surrender  them  to  Great  Britain."  This  address  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  inscribed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army. 
This  was  intended  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example,  and  engage  in 
.  the  royal  service.  He  informed  them  that  he  was  authorized  to  raise  a 
corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  who  were  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  troops  in  the  British  service.  To  allure  the  private  men,  three 
guineas  were  ofiered  to  each,  besides  payment  for  their  horses,  arms  and 
accoutrements.  Rank  in  the  British  army  was  also  held  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  who  would  recruit  and  bring  in  ft  certain  number  of  men, 
proportioned  to  the  difilercnt  grades  of  military  service.  These  offers  were 
proposed  to  unpaid  soldiera,  who  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  both 
food  and  clothing,  and  to  officera  who  were  in  a  great  degree  obliged  to 
snppoit  themselves  from  their  own  resources,  while  they  were  spending 
the  prime  of  their  days,  and  risking  their  lives  in  the  unproductive  service 
of  Googress.     Though  they  were  urged  at  a  time  when  the  paper  cur- 


tf  the  American  army  were  at  their  highest  pitch,  yet  they  did  not  pro- 
dnce  the  intended  effect  on  a  single  sentinel  or  officer.  Whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Arnold's  case  added  new  shades  to  the  crime  of  desertion, 
«r  whether  their  providential  escape  from  the  deep-laid  scheme  against 
WmC  Point  gave  a  higher  tone  to  the  firmness  of  the  American  soldieiyt 
CHDOt  be  npiolded :  but  either  from  these  or  some  other  causes,  deteitioo 
lAoflj  ceased  at  this  remarkable  period  of  the  war. 


I 


at  its  lowest  ebb  of  depreciation,  and  the  wants  and  distresses  I 
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It  is  matter  of  reproach  to  the  United  Slateat  that  they  brongnt  inlo 
pnUic  view  a  man  of  Arnold's  character,  but  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Anmu 
nature  that  a  great  rcTolution  and  an  eight  years'  ivar  produced  bat  mw. 
In  civil  coDlesta,  for  officers  to  change  sides  has  not  been  unusoal,  bat  in 
the  various  events  of  the  American  war,  and  among  the  many  ngolu 
officers  it  called  to  the  field,  nothing  occurred  that  bore  any  resembhuKs  to 
the  conduct  of  Arnold.  His  singular  case  enforces  the  policy  of  am- 
ferring  high  trusts  exclusively  on  men  of  clean  hands,  and  of  withholdiAg 
all  public  confidence  from  these  who  are  subjected  to  the  dominioa  of 
pleasure. 

A  gallant  enterprise  of  Major  Talmadge  about  this  time  deserves  sotic*. 
He  crossed  the  sound  to  Long  bland  with  eighty  men,  made  a  circtiitoM 
march  of  twenty  miles  to  Fort  Oeorge,  and  reduced  it  without  any  other 
loss  than  that  of  one  private  man  wounded.  He  killed  and  wounded 
eight  of  the  enemy,  captured  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain,  and  fiflj-fin 
privates. 
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^  HOUGH  General  Arnold's  address  to  hii  counlrymen 
'  produced  no  efleci  in  deUtcbing  the  soldiery  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  unproduclivc  servics  of  Congress,  their 
steadiness  could  not  be  accounted  for,  from  any  meli' 
oration  of  their  circumstances.  They  still  remained 
without  pay,  and  without  such  clothing  as  the  season 
required.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the 
1  service,  but  their  complicated  distresses  at  length  broke  out  into 
ddiberate  mutiny.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  expected,  made  its 
fat  threatening  appearance  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  common  aol- 
£ert  enlisted  in  that  stale  were  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Ireland  ;  but, 
thoagh  not  bound  to  America  by  the  accidental  tie  of  birth,  they  were 
infsrior  to  none  in  discipline,  courage,  or  attachment  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pende&ce.  They  had  been,  but  a  few  month's  before,  the  most  actiTa 
n  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  bad  on  all 
■  done  their  duty  to  admiration.  An  ambiguity  in  the  terma  <^ 
their  enlistment  furnished  a  pretext  for  their  conduct.  A  great  part  of 
them  were  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war — the  three  years 
mn  expired,  and  the  men  insisted  that  the  choice  of  staying  or  going 
i  with  them,  while  the  officers  contended  thqt  die  choice  was  in 


^te  mutiny  was  excited  by  the  non-commissioned  t^cers  and  ptivateit 
kthe  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1781,  and  soon  became  so  unireml  a 
the  line  of  that  atate  as  to  defy  all  oppoeilion.    The  wfaola,  azeept  tlov 
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leginjencs,  upon  a  signal  for  the  purpose,  turned  out  under  anna  without 
their  officers,  and  declared  for  e  redresa  of  grievances.  The  officers,  in 
vain,  endeavoured  to  quell  them.  Several  were  wounded,  and  a  captain 
waa  killed  in  attempting  it.  General  Wayne  presented  bis  pistols,  a*  if 
about  to  fire  on  them ;  they  held  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  and  aid, 
"  We  love  and  respect  you,  bin  if  you  fire,  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  ai* 
not  going  to  the  enemy ;  on  the  contmry,  if  they  were  now  to  come  oigl, 
you  should  see  us  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much  alacrity  at  ever; 
but  we  will  be  no  longer  amused,  we  are  determined  on  obtaining  onr  jiat 
due."  Deaf  to  arguments  and  entreaties,  they,  to  the  number  of  thirlean 
hundred,  moved  off  in  a  body  from  Morristown,  and  proceeded  in  good 
order,  with  their  arms  and  six  field-pieces,  to  Princeton.  They  eledad 
temporary  ofiicers  from  their  own  body,  and  appointed  a  seijeant-inqari 
who  had  formerly  deserted  from  the  British  army,  to  be  their  commander. 
General  Wayne  forwarded  provisions  after  them,  to  prevent  their  plunder- 
ing the  country  for  their  subsistence.  They  invaded  no  man'a  propaityt 
&Tther  than  ^iheir  immediate  necessities  made  unavoidable.  This  wu 
readily  submitted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  been'  used  to  ana- 
tioos  of  the  some  kind,  levied  for  similar  purposes  by  their  lawful  nileia 
They  professed  that  ihey  had  no  object  in  view,  but  to  obtain  what  naa 
justly  due  to  them,  nor  were  iheir  acticms  inconsislent  with  thai  p 
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Congress  sent  a  committee  of  their  body,  consisting  of  General  Sullivan, 
Bfr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Atlee,  and  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  procure  an  accommo- 
dation.    The  revoke rs  were  resolute  in  refusing  any  terms,  of  which  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  was  not  the  foundation.     Every  thing  asked  of  their 
country,  they  might,  at  any  time  after  the  6th  of  January,  have  obtained 
from  the  British,  by  passing  over  into  New  York.     This  they  refused. 
Their  sufierings  had  exhausted  their  patience,  but  not  their  patriotism 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  confidential  messengers,  ofiered  to  take  'them  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government — to  pardon  all  their  past  ofifcnces— - 
to  haTc  the  pay  due  them  from  Congress  faithfully  made  up,  without  any 
eipecCation  of  military  service  in  return,  ahhough  it  would  be  received  if 
TdoDtarily  ofiered.     It  was  recommended  to  them  to  move  behind  the 
SonUi  River,  and  it  was  promised  that  a  detachment  of  British  troops 
dumld  be  in  readiness  for  their  protection,  as  soon  as  desired.    In  the 
mmn  time,  the  troops   passed  over  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island, 
end  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  moving  them  into  New 
Jeney,  whensoever  they  might  bo  wanted.     The  royal  commander  was 
not  lees  disappointed  than  surprised,  to  find  that  the  faithful  though  revolt- 
ing eoldiers  disdained  his  offers.     The  messengers  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  seized  and   delivered  to  General  Wayne.      President  Reed  and 
General  Potter  were  appointed,  by  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  to  accom- 
modate matters  with  the  revolters.     They  met  them  at  Princeton,  and 
agreed  to  dismiss  all  whose  terms  of  enlistment  were  compfeted,  and  ad- 
mitted the  oath  of  each  soldier  to  be  evidence  in  his  own  case.     A  board 
of  officers  tried  and  condemned  the  British  spies,  and  they  were  instantly 
executed.     President  Reed  ofifcred  a  purse  of  a  hundred  guineas  to  the 
mutineers,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  in  delivering  up  the  spies ;  but 
they  refused  to  accept  it,  saying,  "  That  what  they  had  done  was  only  a 
duty  they  owed  their  country,  and  that  they  neither  desired  nor  would 
receive  any  reward  but  the  approbation  of  that  country  for  which  they 
had  80  oAen  fought  and  bled." 

QJanuary  17.]  By  these  healing  measures  the  revolt  was  completely 
qneUed ;  but  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  being  founded  in  justice,  were 
first  redressed.  Those  whose  time  of  service  was  expired  obtained  their 
discharges,  and  others  had  their  arrears  of  pay  in  a  great  meaeare 
up  to  them.  A  general  amnesty  closed  the  business.  On  this 
the  commander-in-chief  stated  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  four 
tliteSf  the  well-founded  complaints  of  his  army,  and  the  imposribilit] 
keeping  them  together,  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  variety  of  sufleri 
General  Knox  was  requested  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  despatches,  ai 
urge  the  states  to  an  immediate  exertion  for  the  relief  of  the  aoldien. ' 
tinted  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Bhode  ti 
nd  with  great  earnestness,  and  equal  success,  described  the  wi 
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army.  Massachusetts  gave  twenty-four  silver.  doUara  to  each  man  of  hor 
line ;  and  also  furnished  them  with  some  clothing.  Other  states  about  the 
same  time  made  similar  advances. 

[January,  1781.]  The  spirit  of  mutiny  proved  contagious.  About  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Jersey  troops  followed  the  example  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line ;  but  they  did  not  conduct  with  equal  spirit,  nor  with  eqvaX 
prudence.  They  committed  sundry  acts'  of  outrage  against  particolar 
officers,  while  they  affected  to  be  submissive  to  others.  Major-genenl 
Howe,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  ordered  to  take  methods  for  reducing 
them  to  obedience.  Convinced  that  there  was  no  medium  between  dignity 
and  servility,  but  coercion,  and  that  no  other  remedy  could  be  applied 
without  the  deepest  wound  to  the  service,  he  determined  to  proceed  against 
them  with  decision.  General  Howe  marched  from  Kingwood  about  mid* 
night,  and  by  the  dawning  of  the  next  day  had  his  men  in  four  diflerent 
positions,  to  prevent  the  revolters  from  making  their  escape.  Every 
avenue  being  secured,  Colonel  Barber  of  the  Jersey  line  was  sent  to  theUi 
with  orders  immediately  to  parade  without  arms,  and  to  march  to  a  parti- 
cular spot  of  ground.  Some  hesitation  appearing  among  them,  Colonel 
Sprout  was  directed  to  advance,  and  only  five  minutes  were  given  to  the 
mutineers  to  comply  with  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  them.  This 
had  its  efiect,  and  they  to  a  man  marched  without  arms  to  the  appointed 
ground.  The  Jersey  officers  gave  a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  npon 
which  General  Howe  desired  them  to  select  three  of  the  greatest  ofiendera. 
A  field  court-martial  was  presently  held  upon  thdse  three,  and  they  were 
unanimously  senteiiced  to  death.  Two  of  them  were  executed  on  the  spoti 
and  the  executioners  were  selected  from  among  the  most  active  in  the 
mutiny.  The  men  were  divided  into  platoons,  and  made  ptiblic  concee* 
sions  to  their  officers,  and  promised  by  future  good  conduct  to  atone  for 
past  ofiences. 

These  mutinies  alarmed  the  states,  but  did  not  produce  permanent  relief 
to  the  army.  Their  wants  with  respect  to  provisions  were  only  paitiaily 
supplied,  and  by  expedients  from  one  short  time  to  another.  The  moat 
usual  was  ordering  an  officer  to  seize  on  provisions  wherever  found.  This 
difiered  from  robbing  only  in  its  being  done  by  authority  for  the  pnblie 
service,  and  in  the  officer  being  always  directed  to  give  the  proprietor  a 
certificate  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  was  taken  from  him.  At 
first  some  reliance  was  placed  on  these  certificates  as  vouchers  to  lappMt 
a  future  demand  on  the  United  States ;  but  they  soon  became  so  oommon 
as  to  be  of  little  value.  Recourse  was  so  frequently  had  to  coercicHiy  both 
legislative  and  military,  that  the  people  not  only  lost  confidence  in  pohSo 
credit,  but  became  impatient  under  all  exertions  of  authority  for  forcing 
their  property  from  them.  That  an  army  should  be  kept  together  nndar 
such  circumstances,  so  far  exceeds  credibility,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
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prodace  some  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  American  Oenrml  (Clinton,  in  n 
letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  at  Albany,  April  10, 1781,  wntto  aa 
follows :  **  There  is  not  now  (independent  of  Fort  Schuyler)  thrro  dnyn*  pn>- 
Tiaion  in  the  whole  department  for  the  troops  in  cnao  of  an  ninrni,  nor  any 
pxoepect  of  {Srocuring  any.  The  recruits  of  the  new  lnvii»H  1  rannot 
leceive,  because  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.  Tho  (^aniidinn  fainilitHi,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  deprive  of  their  scanty  pittances  cuntriiry  to  vvnry 
principle  of  humanity.  The  quartermaster's  dopnrtnM>nt  in  totally  uarlrM 
the  public  armory  has  been  shut  up  for  twar  three  weckn,  and  a  tota. 
suspension  of  every  military  operation  has  ensued."  Hckih  iidvT  \\\m 
General  Washington  was  obliged  to  apply  nine  thousand  dollars,  ni*nt  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  the  payment  of  hot  trcKips,  to  tho  usn  of  tho 
qoartennaster's  department,  to  enable  him  to  tranHj)ort  provinions  from  the 
adjacent  states.  Before  he  consented  to  ado[it  this  i^xpcdicnt,  he  had  ron- 
somed  every  ounce  of  provision  which  had  bc'cn  ki;|K  as  a  n*Nervn  in  the 
garrison  of  West  Point ;  and  had  strained  impress  by  military  forcit  Ui  w) 
gnat  an  extent  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  inhabitants,  irritated 
hf  sach  frequent  calls,  would  proceed  to  dangerous  insurrficti'/ris.  Fort 
Scbayler*  West  Point,  and  the  posts  up  the  North  Uiver,  were  on  the  |K;int 
of  being  abandoned  by  their  starving  garrisons.  At  this  \Hfriif*l  of  ^iw  war^ 
thero  was  little  or  no  circulating  medium,  either  in  the  ftftm  of  imjusr  or 
qpade,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  amiy  there  wss  a  real 
of  necessary  provisions.  The  deficiency  of  the  fonwrr  «yy:asioned 
incoDveniences,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  burd<;ns  of  tlie 
;  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  latter  had  wellnigh  di«vJved  the  army, 
laid  the  coantrr  in  every  directiorj  open  to  Britii>h  ^xcun'vmn, 

erems  were  not  unforeseen  bv  the  ruJcrs  of  A«>efi';*.     Kf/rn  0*^ 

e  depreciation  of  their  bills  of  credit,  it  Lftd  iur  t/jtu*i  Ufsi*'  pna^ 

d.  thai  the  period  Cji'A  not  l^  far  ijt^*J:til,  wLfrri  th^ry  w/uSd  ';^^I4^ 

Txiie  critj,  wi:*=cb  had  bwrn  ^ji»:uiiy  Wjtiwjd  for  ty  \\9^,  *rw^ 

and  dreaded  vj  *i*e  fr^tridft  of  Aj^er-oaii  iri'i*rf**rr*'i*:f*vt.  Vr^i^  ;/W>»;  ;o 

wi'j^nA  vaLzz.2  we  iopet  of  \uk  'Ae,  '.t  V^e  i*^n  '.\  u^r  */u*:r, 

•     »      «  ^ 

fiT  LueuieiiBii>c:'*::ii*:-  J.ii  La  vvr»sijt-  w,  «•  tct  i^-u*.  Vr  '-i^  v^vr. 

inmost  t  »•*.!* MT  •/  t  2   IL  1.,-Jiit  v'    i-r«*^..tti«C  WjttM  U^;/ 
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matters  relative  to  the  treasury,  the  supplies  of  the  army  and  the  accoimtg, 
were  put  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Morris,  who  arranged  the  whole 
with  judgment  and  economy.  The  issuing  of  paper  money  by  th^  aulho- 
rity  of  government  was  discontinued,  and  the  public  engagements  were 
made  payable  in  coin.  The  introduction  of  so  much  gold  and  silver, 
together  with  these  judicious  domestic  .regulations,  aided  by  the  bank, 
which  had  been  erected  the  preceding  year  in  Philadelphia,  extricated 
Congress  from  much  of  their  embarrassment,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  move  their  army. 

About  the  same  time  the  old  continental  money,  by  common  consentf 
ceased  to  have  currency.  Like  an  aged  man  expiring  by  the  decays  of 
nature,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  it  fell  asleep  in  the  hands  of  its  last  pos- 
sessors. By  the  scale  of  depreciation  the  war  was  carried  on  five  years, 
for  little  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  and  two  hundred  millions 
of  paper  dollars  were  made  redeemable  by  five  millions  of  silver  ones.  In 
other  countries  such  measures  would  probably  have  produced  popular 
insurrections,  but  in  the  United  States  they  were  submitted  to  without  any 
tumults.  Public  faith  was  violated,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  pub- 
lic good  was  promoted.  The  evils  consequent  on  depreciaiion  had  taken 
place,  and  the  redemption  of -the  bills  of  credit  at  their  nominal  value,  as 
originally  promised,  instead  of  remedying  the  distresses  of  the  aufieren, 
would  in  many  cases  have  increased  them,  by  subjecting  tkm  small 
remains  of  property  to  exorbitant  taxation.  The  money  had  in  a  great 
measure  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietora,  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  othera,  who  had  obtained  it  at  a  rate  of  value  not  exceeding 
what  was  fixed  upon  it  by  the  scale  of  depreciation. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  stronger  proof  that  the  resistance  of  America  to 
Great  Britain  was  grounded  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  these  events. 
To  receive  paper  bills  of  credit  issued  without  any  fundsy  and  tO\ghre 
property  in  exchange  for  them,  as  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  demoosireted 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasth  with  which  the  war  was  begun ;  but  to  oonssat 
to  the  extinction  of  the  same  after  a  currency  of  five  yeara,  withovt  iti^ 
adequate  provision  made  for  their  future  redemption,  was  more  thiH  wott 
have  been  borne  by  any  people  who  conceived  that  their  rulera  had  mpat- 
rate  interests  or  views  from  themselves.  The  demise  of  one  king,  end  Che 
coronation  of  a  lawful  successor,  have  often  excited  greater  commotioBS  ill 
royal  governments,  than  took  place  in  the  United  States  on  the  sadden 
extinction  of  their  whole  current  money.  The  people  saw  the  necessity 
which  compelled  their  rulera  to  act  in  the  manner  they  had  dooe*  eni 
being  well  convinced  that  the  good  of  the  country  was  their  otjecli 
quietly  submitted  to  measures,  which,  under  other  circumstanceSy  mmli 
scarcely  have  been  expiated  by  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  authocs. 
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i.  HILE  the  AmericBiu  were  Mattering  the  c«mpli- 
cated  ralamJtiea  which  introdnced  the  fear  IWI. 
their  adremriet  were  carrying  on  the  meat  extan- 
plan  of  op«iaiion  which  had  ever  Wn 
I  ao^mfited  xiDce  the  war.  It  had  nAen  leen  otgeei' 
ed  tn  th«  British  CMnmaadeT*,  that  iber  had  tfM 
CTindncud  the  war  m  the  manneT  nwM  lib')))'  Ia 
itco  «■  it*  rer-.lMd  proTiBcet.  Military  crit«>»  in  paf' 
i^i^  &alE  with  them  [or  kMpioi;  a  lar^  army  idle  at  N«w  Y»tk, 
Kf  »d,  if  pTTjperlj  applfed,  w.nid  hav«  be«n  MiAMtnt  to  amIm 
i  Mipnanrjia,  at  cce  and  ^  BXi«  tine,  •»  aiiY-^ni  '/  th^:  MatM. 
iA  aeem  »  hare  ralr-nlared  the  eampAiqik  t^  1741,  with  a  «itw  !• 
*1P- ""■"■"■  flf  the  ecmpamire  sutht  </  clvia  »fAtt  tjt  fA*\\»eim% 
t^ganam.  The  war  laged  ia  Aat  yeai  aoC  wly  m  &«  «tMl<^ 
I  ac  ?i«w  Tirk.  bue  m  fkntz^  inw*  f'.mifmm. 
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don,  and  from  the  modes  of  building,  planting  and  living,  which  had  Imb 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  ia  particularly  exposed,  and  lies  at  the  meicy 
of  whatever  army  is  master  of  the  Chesapeake.  These  circunutuncaa, 
together  with  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  Virginia  held  in  the  confedency, 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  making  that  state  the  object  of  paTticulu 
attention.  I'o  favour  Lord  Comwallis's  designs  in  the  southern  MaUti 
Major-general  Leslie,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  bad  been  delacbed 
fiom  New  Yoi\L  to  the  Chesapeake  in  the  latter  end  of  1780;  bnttnbse- 
quent  «rents  induced  his  lordship  to  order  him  from  Virginia  to  ChaileKcOt 
with  the  view  of  his  more  efiectualiy  co-operating  with  the  army  aiMlar 
his  own  immediate  command.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Oe&eralLMiii^ 
Virginia  was  again  invaded  by  another  party  from  New  York.  This  wia 
commanded  by  Oeneral  Arnold,  now  a  brigadier  in  the  royal  army.  Hii 
force  consisted  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men,  and  was  supported  Igf 
such  a  number  of  armed  vessels  as  enabled  him  to  commit  eztetutn 
ravages  on  the  unprotected  coasts  of  that  well-watered  country,  "nis 
invaders  landed  about  fifteen  miles  below  Richmond,  and  in  two  dajl 
marched  into  the  town,  where  they  destroyed  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
salt,  rum,  sail-cloth,  and  other  merchandiBe.  Successive  excnraions  van 
made  to  several  other  pbces,  in  which  the  royal  aimy  committed  "inwIfT 
devaatatinns. 
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pan.  20.3  In  about  a  fortnight,  they  marched  into  Portsmouth,  and  began 
to  fortify  it.  The  loss  they  sustained  from  the  feeble  opposition  of  the  dia- 
pened  inhabitants  was  inconsiderable.  The  havoc  made  by  General 
Arnold,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  design  to  fix  a  permanent  post  in  Vir- 
ginia, induced  General  Washington  to  detach  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
with  twelve  hundred  of  the  American  in&ntry,  to  that  state,  and  also  to 
oige  the  French  in  Rhode  Island  to  co-operate  with  him,  in  attempting  to 
capture  Arnold  and  his  party.  The  French  commanders  eagerly  closed 
"with  the  proposal.  Since  they  had  landed  in  the  United  States,  no  proper 
oppoitunity  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  military  fame  had  yet  presented 
itself.  They  rejoiced  at  that  which  now  ofiered,  and  indulged  a  cheerful 
hope  of  rendering  essential  service  to  their  allies  by  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  Arnold's  party.  With  this  view,  their  fleet,  with  fifteen  hundred  addi- 
tional men  on  board,  sailed  [March  8]  from  Rhode  Island  for  Virginia. 
D'£8touehes,  who,  since  the  death  of  De  Temay,  on  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber, had  commanded  the  French  fleet,  previous  to  the  saifing  of  his  whole 
naval  force,  despatched  the  Eveille,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  two 
frigates,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  British  ships  and  frigates  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. These  took  [March  25]  or  destroyed  ten  vessels,  and  captured 
the  Romulus,  of  forty-four  guns.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  British  fleet,  sailed 
[March  10]  from  Gardiner's  Bay  in  pursuit  of  D'Estouches.  The  former 
overtook  [March  16]  and  engaged  the  latter  ofl*  the  capes  of  Virginia. 
Tu&  British  had  the  advantage  of  more  guns  than  the  French,  but  the 
ktterwere  much  more  strongly  manned  than  the  former.  The  contest 
between  the  fleets,  thus  nearly  balanced,  ended  without  the  loss  of  a  ship 
on  either  side ;  but  the  British  obtained  the  fruits  of  victory  so  far  as  to 
finstrate  the  whole  scheme  of  their  adversaries.  The  fleet  of  his  most 
Chriatian  majesty  returned  to  Rhode  Island  without  efiecting  the  object  of 
the  expedition.  Thus  was  Arnold  saved  from  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  exasperated  countrymen.  The  day  before  the 
FreDcii  fleet  returned  to  Newport,  a  convoy  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake 
[Haich  26]  from  New  York,  with  Major-general  Phillips  and  about  two 
thoQsand  men.  This  distinguished  officer,  who,  having  been  taken  at 
Saratoga,  had  been  lately  exchanged,  was  appointed  to  be  commander  of 
the  royal  forces  in  Virginia.  Phillips  and  Arnold  soon  made  a  junction, 
and  carried  every  thing  before  them.  They  successively  defeated  those 
bodies  of  militia  which  came  in  their  way.  The  whole  country  was  open 
to  their  excursions.  On  their  embarkation  from  Portsmouth,  a  detachment 
yimted  Torktown,  but  the  main  body  proceeded  to  Williamsburgh.  On 
the  22d  of  April  they  reached  Chickapowing.  A  party  proceeded  up 
tkal  river  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  destroyed  much  property.  On  the 
Mdi  they  landed  at  City-point,  and  soon  after  they  marched  for  Peters- 
horgh.    About  one  mile  from  the  town  they  were  opposed  by  a  small  force 
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commanded  by  Baron  Steaben ;  but  (his,  after  ronkiiig  a  gallant  veastUMB 
waa  compelled  to  retreat. 

[April  S7.]  At  Petenburgh  they  destroyed  four  thousand  hogabeadt 
of  tobacco,  a  ship,  and  a  number  of  small  ressela.  Within  three  days  ona 
party  marched  to  Chesterfield  court-house,  and  burned  a  range  of  barracka, 
and  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour.  On  the  same  day,  another  party  undw 
the  command  of  General  Arnold  marched  to  Osbome'a.  About  four  miles 
ftboye  that  place,  a  amall  marine  force  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Qene* 
ral  Arnold  sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  this  fleet,  hal  ba  - 
declared  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Upon  this  refusal, 
Arnold  advanced  with  some  artillery,  and  fired  upon  him  with  deciaiTS 
efiect  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Two  ships  and  ten  small  vessels  loaded 
with  tobacco,  cordage,  flour,  &c.,  were  captured.  Four  ships,  five  brigan 
tines  and  a  number  of  small  vessels  were  burnt  or  sunk.  The  quanti^ 
of  tobacco  taken  or  destroyed  in  this  fleet  exceeded  two  thousand  hoga* 
heads,  and  the  whole  iras  efiected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  lh« 
aide  of  the  British.  [^April  30.^  The  royal  forces  then  marched  up  (he 
fork  till  they  arrived  at  Mancheater.  There  they  destroyed  one  thonsMid 
two  htmdred  hogsheads  of  tobacco;  returning  thence  they  made  great  havoc 
at  Warmic.  They  destroyed  the  ships  on  the  stocks,  and  in  the  river,  and 
a  large  range  of  rope-walks.  A  magazine  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  fiotf, 
vrith  a  number  of  warehouses,  and  of  tanhouses,  all  filled  with  their  n- 
spective  commodities,  were  abo  consumed  in  one  general  conflagratioii. 
On  the  Sth  of  May  they  relumed  to  Petersburgh,  having,  in  the  courw  ct 
the  preceding  three  weeks,  destroyed  property  to  an  immense  amooBL 
With  this  expedition,  Major-general  PhiUips  terminated  a  life,  which  in  aB 
his  previous  operations  had  been  full  of  glory.  At  early  periods  of  hii 
miUtaiy  career,  on  diflerent  occasions  of  a  preceding  war,  he  had  gained 
the  full  approbation  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  under  whom  he  had  asrred  ib 
Germany.  As  an  officer  he  was  universally  admired.  Though  moch  of 
the  devastadons  committed  by  the  troops  under  his  command  may  ba  Tin- 
dicoted  on  the  principles  of  those  who  hold  that  th^  rights  and  lam  at 
war,  are  of  equal  obligation  with  the  rights  and  laws  of  humanity,  j^ 
the  friends  of  his  fiime  have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not  die  thm 
weeks  sooner. 


[PAIGN  OF  1781-OPERATIONS  IN  THE  TWO  CARO- 
UNAS  AND  GEORGIA. 


j^iHE  successes  which,  witb  a  few  checks,  followed  the 
British  arms  since  ihey  had  reduced  Sarannah  and 
Charleston,  encouraged  ihcm  to  pursue  their  object 
by  advancing  from  south  to  north.  A  rigorous  inva- 
in  of  North  Carolina  was  therefore  projected,  for 
°  business  of  the  winter  which  followed  Oenertl 
Gates's  defeat.  The  Americans  were  sensible  of  the 
essity  of  reinforcing  and  supporting  theirsouthem 
•,  hut  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  doing  it.  Their  northern  army 
A  not  admit  of  being  forther  weakened,  nor  was  there  time  to  march 
the  interrening  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles,  but  if  men  could  hare 
procnredand  time  allowed  formarching  ihem  to  South  Carolina,  money 
sTrayiog  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  their  transportation  could  not  be 
landed,  either  in  the  latter  end  of  17S0,  or  the  first  months  of  1781. 
fgh  Congress  was  unable  to  forward  either  men  or  money,  for  the 
'  of  the  southern  states,  they  did  what  was  equiyalent.  They  sent 
a  general,  whose  head  was  a  council,  and  whose  military  talents 
equal  to  a  reinforcement.  The  nomination  of  an  officer  for  this  im- 
Qt  trust  was  lefl  to  General  Washingtcni.  He  mentioned  Qenetal 
M,  adding  for  reason,  "  that  he  waa  an  officer  in  whose  atalitiea  and 
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integrity,  from  a  long  and  intimate  experience,  he  had  the  most  entire  con- 
fidence." 

'  The  army,  after  its  defeat  and  dispersion  on  the  16th  of  August,  ITBO^ 
rendezvoused  at  Hillsborough.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  they  ad- 
vanced to  Charlottetown.  At  this  place  General  Gates  transferred  the 
command  to  General  Greene.  The  manly  resignation  of  the  one  wei 
equalled  by  the  delicate  disinterestedness  of  the  other.  Expressions  of 
civility,  and  acts  of  friendship  and  attention  were  reciprocally  exchanged. 
Greene,  upon  all  occasions,  was  the  vindicator  of  Grates's  reputation.  In 
his  letters  and  conversation,  he  uniformly  maintained  that  his  predecessor 
had  failed  in  no  part  of  his  military  duty,  and  that  he  had  deserved  sac* 
cess,  though  he  could  not  command  it.  Within  a  few  hours  afler  Greene 
took  charge  of  the  army,  a  report  was  made  of  a  gallant  enterprise  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington.  Being  out  on  a  foraging  excursion,  he 
had  penetrated  within  thirteen  miles  of  Camden,  to  Clermont,  the  seel  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Rigely,  of  the  British  militia.  This  was  fortified  by  a 
block-house,  and  encompassed  by  an  abattis,  and  was  defended  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  the  British  go* 
vemment.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  and 
planted  the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree,  so  as  to  resemble  a  field-piece.  The 
lucky  moment  was  seized,  and  a  peremptory  demand  of  an  immediate  aor- 
render  was  made,  when  the  garrison  was  impressed  with  the  expectatioii 
of  an  immediate  cannonade  in  case  of  their  refusal.  The  whole  surren- 
dered  at  discretion,  without  a  shot  on  either  side.  This  fortunate  incideali 
through  the  superstition  to  which  most  men  are  more  or  less  aubjedi 
was  viewed  by  the  army  as  a  presage  of  success  under  their  new  com- 
mander. 

When  General  Greene  took  the  command,  he  found  the  troops  had  made 
a  practice  of  going  home  without  permission,  staying  several  dayv  or 
weeks,  and  then  returning  to  camp.  Determined  to  enforce  itrid  disci- 
pline, he  gave  out  that  he  would  make  an  example  of  the  first  deserter  of 
the  kind  he  caught.  One  such  being  soon  taken,  was  accordingly  shot»  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  drawn  up  to  be  spectators  of  the  punishment.  This 
had  the  desired  efiect,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  practice. 

The  whole  southern  army  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  two  thooaand 
men,  more  than  half  of  which  wefe  militia.  The  regulars  had  been  fiff 
■  a  long  time  without  pay,  and  were  very  deficient  in  clothing.  All  aouicea 
of  supply  from  Charleston  were  in  possession  of  the  British,  and  do  im 
ported  article  could  be  obtained  from  a  distance  less  than  two  hnndied 
miles.  The  procuring  of  provisions  for  this  small  force  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  The  paper  currency  was  depreciated  so  far  as  to  be  whoUj 
unequal  to  the  purchase  of  even  such  supplies  as  the  country  aficrded. 
Hard  monny  had  not  a  physical  existence  in  any  hands  accessible  to  thft 
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Americana.  The  only  resource  left  for  supplying  the  army  was  by  the 
•rbitrary  mode  of  impress.  To  seize  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
■nd  at  the  same  time  lo  preserve  their  kind  afiectlons,  was  a  difficult  bnsi- 
nen  and  of  delicate  execution,  but  of  tbe  utmost  moment,  as  it  fui'niRbed 
the  army  with  provisions  without  impairing  the  disposition  of  the  inhatnt- 
Uits  lo  cooperate  with  it  in  recovering  the  country.  This  grand  object 
called  for  the  united  eflbrts  of  both.  Such  was  tbe  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  n'as  almost  equally  dangerous  for  the  American  army  to  go  for- 
mrd  or  stand  still.  In  the  first  case  every  thing  was  hazarded ;  in  the 
lut  the  confidence  of  the  people  would  be  lost,  and  with  it  all  prospect  of 
being  supported  by  them.  The  impatience  of  the  suffering  exiles  and 
othera,  led  them  to  urge  the  adoption  of  rash  measures.  The  mode  of 
apportion  they  preferred  wan  the  least  Jiliely  to  eQ*ect  their  ultimate  wishes. 
TTio  nature  of  the  country,  thinly  inhabited,  abounding  with  swamps,  and 
covered  with  woods— the  inconsiderable  force  of  the  American  army,  the 
ntunbei  of  tbe  disaSected,  atid  the  want  of  magazines,  weighed  with 
Gknetal  Greene  to  prefer  a  partisan  war.  By  close  application  lo  his  new 
profession,  he  bad  acquired  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
maxims  for  conducting  wars  in  Europe,  but  considered  them  as  often  inep- 
plieable  to  America.  When  they  were  adapted  to  bis  circumstances  he 
wed  them,  but  oftener  deviated  from  them,  and  followed  his  own  practical 
judgment,  founded  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  real  situation. 

ITH  an  inconsidemble  army,  miserably  provided, 
1  General  Greene  took  the  field  against  a  superior 
British  regular  force,  which  had  marched  in  triumph 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  scacoast,  and  was 
flushed  with  successive  victories  through  a  whole 
campaign.  Soon  after  he  look  the  command,  he 
divided  his  force,  sending  General  Morgan,  with  a 
mpectafale  'detachment,  to  the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  and 
abont  the  same  time  marched  with  the  main  body  lo  Hicks's  cieek,  on  the 
ooith  aide  of  the  Pedee,  opposite  Cheraw  Hill. 

After  the  general  submission  of  th§  militia  in  the  year  11^,  a  levolu- 
tion  took  place  highly  favourable  to  the  interest  of  America.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  British  army,  instead  of  increasing  the  real  friends  to  royal 
goremment,  diminished  their  number,  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  oppo- 
^te  party.  The  British  held  a  post  in  Ninety-six  for  thirteen  months, 
during  which  time  the  country  was  filled  with  rapine,  violence,  and  mur- 
der. Applications  were  daily  made  for  redress,  yet  in  that  whole  period, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  wherein  punishment  was  inflicted,  either 
«a  the  soldiery  or  the  Tories.  The  people  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
•MOiity  for  their  lives,  liberties,  or  property,  under  the  military  government 
tt  British  (^cers,  careless  of  their  civil  rights.    The  peaceable  citizens 
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were  reduced  to  that  uncommon  distress,  in  which  they  had  more  to  fetr 
from  oppression  than  resistance.  They  therefore  most  ardently  wished  for 
an  American  force.  Under  these  favourahle  circumstances  General  Greene 
detached  General  Morgan  to  take  a  position  in  that  district.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  force,  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  British,  induced  several  persons  to  resume 
their  arms,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  continental  troops. 

When  this  irruption  was  made  into  the  district  of  Ninety-six,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  far  advanced  in  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  North  Gaio- 
lina.  To  leave  General  Morgan  in  his  rear,  was  contrary  to  military  poHey. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  drive  him  from  this  station,  and  to  deter  the  inhabit- 
ants from  joining  him.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and  ''  push  him  to  the  utmost.'*  He  hid 
two  field-pieces,  and  a  superiority  of  infantry  in  the  proportion  of  five-to 
four,  and  of  cavalry  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Besides  this  inequality 
of  force,  two-thirds  of  the  troops  under  General  Morgan  were  militia.  ^JiD. 
17,  1781 .]  With  these  fair  prospects  of  success,  Tarleton  engaged  Morgan 
at  the  Cowpens,  with  the  expectation  of  driving  him  out  of  South  Carolina. 
The  latter  drew  up  his  men  in  two  lines.  The  whole  of  the  southern  milioay 
with  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  North  Carolina,  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Pickens.  These  formed  the  first  line,  and  were  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to  form  on  the  right  of  the 
second,  when  forced  to  retire.  The  second  line  consisted  of  the  light  infim- 
try,  and  a  corps  of  Virginia  militia  riflemen.  Lieutenant-colonel  Waahing^ 
ton,  with  his  cavalry  and  about  forty-five  militia  men,  mounted  and  equipped 
with  swords,  wete  drawn  up  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The 
open  wood  in  which  they  were  formed,  was  neither  secured  in  front,  flank, 
or  rear.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  the  light  legion  infantry  and  fbsileers, 
though  worn  down  with  extreme  fatigue,  were  ordered  to  form  in  line. 
Before  this  order  was  executed,  the  line,  though  far  from  being  complete, 
was  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself.  They  advanced  with  a  shout 
and  poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  Colonel  Pickens  directed 
the  men  under  his  command  to  restrain  their  fire,  till  the  British  were 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards.  This  order,  though  executed  with  great  firm- 
ness, was  not  sufficient  to  repel  their  advancing  foes.  The  militia  fell 
back.  The  British  advanced  and  engaged  the  second  line,  which  after  an 
obstinate  conflict  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  In  this  cnoBt 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  made  a  successful  charge  on  Captain  Og3- 
vie,  who  with  about  forty  dragoons  was  cutting  down  the  militia,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  rallied  the  continental  troops  and  charged  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. The  example  was  instantly  followed  by  the  militia.  Nothing  coaU 
exceed  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  British  occasioned  by  theee 
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unexpected  charges.  Their  advance  fell  back  on  their  rear,  and  conunu- 
Bicated  a  panic  to  the  whole.  Two  hundred  and  fidy  horse  which  Iiad 
not  been  engnged  fled  with  precipitation.  The  pieces  of  artillery  were 
■sized  by  the  Americana,  and  the  greatest  confusion  took  place  among  the 
iniantry.  While  they  were  in  this  stale  of  disorder,  Lieutennnt-colonel 
Howard  called  to  them,  to  "lay  down  their  arms,"  and  promised  them  good 
qwiter.  Some  hundreds  accepted  the  ofier  and  surrendered.  The  first 
liutalion  of  the  seventy-flrst,  and  two  British  light  infantry  companies,  laid 
down  their  anna  to  the  American  militia.  A  party  which  had  been  left 
some  dislEmce  in  the  rear  to  guard  the  baggage,  was  the  only  body  of  in- 
fentiy  that  escaped.  The  oiBcer  of  that  detachment,  on  hearing  of  Tarle- 
ton's  defeat,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  baggage,  and  retreated  to  Lord 
Comwallis.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or 
woonded,  and  above  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  Eight  bund ^ 
muaketa,  two  field-pieces,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred 
dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Americans 
bsd  only  twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

General  Morgan's  good  conduct  lon  ibis  memorable  day  was  honoured 
^  Ckmgress  with  a  gold  medal.  They  also  presented  medals  of  silver  to 
Lieutenant-colonels  Washington  and  Howard,  a  sword  to  Ccdonel  Pickens, 
a  Inevet-majoriiy  to  Edward  Giles,  the  general's  aid-de^»mp,  and  a  cap- 
tHBcy  to  Buon  Okssbeck.    Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  kitherto  triumph- 
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ant  in  a  variety  of  stciimiBlies,  oa  this  occasion  lost  hia  laurels,  thon^ 
lie  was  lupported  hy  the  seventh  regiment,  one  battalion  of  the  seren^ 
first,  and  two  companies  of  light  infantry;  and  his  repulse  did  man 
essential  injury  to  the  British  interest  than  was  equivalent  to  all  the  pro- 
ceding  advantages  he  had  gained.  It  was  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of 
causes  which  finally  drew  down  ruin,  both  in  North  and  South  Carolinaa 
on  the  royal  interest.  That  impetuosity  of  Tarleton  which  had  acqoind 
him  great  reputation,  when  on  former  occasions  he  had  surprised  an  incan- 
tiouB  enemy,  or  attacked  a  panic-struck  militia,  was  at  this  time  the  occsi- 
aoa  of  his  ruin.  Impatient  of  delay,  he  engaged  with  fatigued  tnx^ 
and  led  them  on  to  action,  before  they  were  properly  formed,  and  befim 
the  reserve  had  taken  its  ground.  He  was  also  guilty  of  a  great  ortf 
sight  in  not  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  support  and  improra  tlta 
advantages  he  had  grtincd  wben  the  Americans  retreated. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  though  preparing  to  extend  his  conquests  northwardhfi 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  security  of  South  Carolina,  Besides  the  lona 
at  Charleston,  he  le(\  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Bawdon.  These  were  principally  stationed  at  Camden,  fnxn  whieb 
central  situation  they  might  easily  be  drawn  forth  to  defend  the  frontim 
or  to  suppress  insurrections.  To  facilitate  the  intended  operations  agaiiMt 
North  Carolina  Major  Craig,  with  a  detachment  of  about  thie«  banditti 
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men  from  Charleston,  and  a  small  marine  force,  took  possession  of  Wil- 
mington. While  these  arrangements  were  making,  the  year  1781  com- 
menced with  the  fairest  prospects  to  the  friends  of  British  government. 
The  arrival  of  General  Leslie  in  Charleston,  with  his  late  command  in  Vir- 
ginia, gave  Earl  Comwallis  a  decided  superiority,  and  enabled  him  to 
attempt  the  redaction  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  bear 
down  all  probable  opposition.  Arnold  was  before  him  in  Virginia,  while 
South  Carolina,  in  his  rear,  was  considered  as  completely  subdued.  His 
lordship  had  much  to  hope  and  little  to  fear.  His  admirers  flattered  him 
with  the  expectation,  that  his  victory  at  Camden  would  prove  but  the  dawn 
of  his  glory ;  and  that  the  events  of  the  approaching  campaign  would 
immortalize  his  name  as  the  conqueror,  at  least  of  the  southern  states. 
Whilst  Lord  Comwallis  was  indulging  these  pleasant  prospects,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  no  less  unwelcome  than  unexpected,  that  Tarleton,  his 
fiiTOuite  officer,  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  instead  of 
driving  Morgan  out  of  the  country,  was  completely  defeated  by  him. 
This  surprised  and  mortified,  but  did  not  discourage  his  lordship.  He 
hoped,  by  vigorous  exertions,  soon  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  late  disas- 
trous event,  and  even  to  recover  what  he  had  lost.  With  the  expectation 
of  retaking  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  Cowpens,  and  to  obliterate  the 
impression  made  by  the  issue  of  the  late  action  at  that  place,  his  lordship 
iulantly  determined  on  the  pursuit  of  General  Morgan,  who  had  moved 
off  towards  Virginia  with  his  prisoners.  The  movements  of  the  royal 
tnnjt  in  consequence  of  this  determination,  induced  General  Greene 
immediately  to  retreat  from  Hick's  Creek,  lest  the  British,  by  crossing  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Pedee,  should  get  between  him  and  the  detachment, 
iriiich  was  encumbered  with  the  prisoners.  In  this  critical  situation.  Gene- 
mi  Greene  left  the  main  army  under  the  command  of  General  Huger,  and 
rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  country,  to  join  the  detachment 
vider  General  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
direct  the  motions  of  both  divisions  of  his  army,  so  as  to  form  a  speedy 
jnnctiaQ  between  them.  Immediately  after  the  action,  on  the  17th  of 
Janimry«  Morgan  sent  on  his  prisoners  under  a  proper  guard,  and  having 
made  efeiy  arrangement  in  his  power  for  their  security,  retreated  with 
expedition.  Nevertheless,  the  Briti^aih  gained  ground  upon  him.  Morgan 
intended  to  cross  the  mountains  with  his  detachment  and  prisoners,  that 
he  might  more  efilectually  secure  the  latter:  but  General  Greene,  on  his 
arrival,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  Charlotteville,  and  directed  the  troops  tc 
ChdUbfd  Coartphouse,  to  which  place  he  had  also  ordered  General  Huger 
lo  proceed  with  the  main  army. 
la  this  retreat,  the  Americans  underwent  hardships  ahnost  incredible 
of  them  performed  this  march  without  shoes,  over  frozen  gnmad 

eo  gashed  their  nak^  feet,  that  the  blood  marked  every  step  of  their 
▼«.a^-ii  SD 
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fngrea.  Thoy  were  sometimes  without  meat,  often  witL  ont  flotiri  Ml 
ftlvreys  without  apirituoiu  liquors.  Their  march  led  theio  through  a  faattoi 
country  which  scarcely  aflbrded  necessariea  for  a  few  atnggling  inbalMt 
ants.  In  this  severe  season  also,  with  very  little  clothing,  they  w«ie  daily 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fording  deep  creeks,  and  of  remaining  wat 
without  any  change  of  clothes,  till  the  heat  of  their  bodies  and  occaaioBal 
fires  in  the  woods  dried  their  tattered  rags.  To  all  these  difficulties  they 
submitted  without  the  loss  of  a  single  sentinel  by  desertion.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  reduced  the  quantity  of  his  own  baggage,  and  ihe  example  was  fid- 
lowed  by  the  officers  under  his  command.  Every  thing  that  waa  not 
necessary  in  action,  or  to  the  existence  of  the  troops,  was  destroyed.  No 
wagons  were  reserved  except  those  loaded  with  hospital  stores,  salt  md 
ammunition,  and  four  empty  ones  for  the  use  of  the  siclc.  The  lapl 
army,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his  lordship,  submitted  to  ereiy 
hardship  with  cheerfulness  They  beheld,  without  murmuring,  their  nrait 
valuable  baggage  destroyed,  their  spirituous  liquors  staved,  when  tfaoj 
were  entering  on  hard  service,  and  under  circumstances  which  pteclodad 
every  prospect  of  supply. 

.^  HE  British  had  urged  the  pursuit  with  so  much  npal- 
^  ity,  that  they  reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evenuig 
of  the  same  day  on  which  their  fleeing  advenansi 
had  crossed  it.  Beforo  the  next  morning  n  heavy 
fall  of  rain  made  that  river  impassable.  The  Ana* 
ricans,  confident  of  the  justice  of  their  cansei  cook- 
dered  ibis  event  as  an  interposition  of  Pnnridanca  in 
^eir  favour.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  rising  of  the  river  had  taken  plaee 
a  few  hours  earlier.  General  Morgan  with  his  whole  detachment  and  fiw 
hundred  prisoners  would  have  scarcely  had  any  chance  of  escape.  Wasb 
the  fresh  had  subsided  so  far  as  to  leave  the  river  fordable,  a  larga  prc^MV 
tion  of  the  king's  troops  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  [February  1-3  Feints  had  been  made  of  paasii^ 
at  several  different  fords,  hut  the  real  attempt  was  made  at  a  ford  near 
McCowan's,  the  north  banks  of  which  were  defended  by  a  small  guaid  tt 
militia  commanded  by  General  Davidson.  The  British  marched  thmt^ 
the  river  upwards  of  five  hundred  yards  wide  and  about  three  feet  da^ 
sustaining  a  constant  lire  from  the  militia  on  the  opposite  bank,  withoot 
returning  it  till  they  had  made  good  their  passage.  The  light  in&ntiy 
and  grenadier  companies,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  laud,  disperaed  tha 
Americans  {  General  Davidson,  the  brave  leader  of  the  latter,  was  kilM 
at  the  first  onset.  The  militia  throughout  the  neighbourir/g  aettleraenli 
wei«  dispirited,  and  but  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  take  at  keep 
■ite  field.  A  small  party  which  collected  about  ten  miles  from  tha  kH 
waa  attacked,  and  dispersed  by  Lieuteoant-coloael  Tarleton.    All  tha  fiaia 
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abandoned,  and  the  whole  royal  army  crossed  over  without  any  farther 
oipposition.  The  passage  of  the  Catawba  ^ing  effected,  the  Americans 
continued  to  flee  and  the  British  to  pursue.  The  former  by  expeditious 
morements  crossed  the  Yadkin,  partly  in  flats,  and  partly  by  fording,  on 
the  second  and  third  days  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north 
aide.  Though  the  British  were  close  in  their  rear,  yet  the  want  of  boats 
and  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river  from  preceding  rains  made  their  crossing  im- 
iUe.  This  second  hair-breadth  escape  was  considered  by  the  Americans 
a  farther  evidence  that  their  cause  was  favoured  by  Heaven.  That 
they  in  two  successive  instances  should  effect  their  passage,  while  their 
purauers,  only  a  fbw  miles  in  their  rear,  could  not  follow,  impressed 
the  religious  people  of  that  settlement  with  such  sentiments  of  devotion, 
aa  added  fresh  vigour  to  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  American  independ- 
ence* 

The  British  having  failed  in  their  first  scheme  of  passing  the  Yadkin, 
were  obliged  to  cross  at  the  upper  fords ;  but  before  this  was  completed, 
the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  made  a  junction  at  Guildford 
conit-house.  [Feb.  7.]  Though  this  had  taken  place,  their  combined 
nambers  were  so  much  inferior  to  the  British,  that  General  Greene  could 
with  any  propriety  risk  an  action.  He  therefore  called  a  council  of 
who  unanimously  concurred  in  opinion  that  he  ought  to  retire  over 
die  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he  was  reinforced.  Lord  Com- 
vaDisy  hnowmg  the  inferiority  of  the  American  force,  conceived  hopes,  by 
getting  between  General  Greene  and  Virginia,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  inter- 
cept his  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  oblige  him  to  fight  under  many 
diMdTantages.  With  this  view,  his  lordship  kept  the  upper  country, 
where  only  the  rivers  are  fordable — supposing  that  his  adversaries,  from 
die  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  flats,  could  not  make  good  their  passage 
in  the  deep  water  below,  or  in  case  of  their  attempting  it,  he  expected  to 
and  force  them  to  action  before  they  could  cross.  In  this  expec- 
he  was  deceived.  General  Greene,  by  good  management,  eluded 
his  lofdihip.  The  British  urged  their  pursuit  with  so  much  rapidity,  that 
the  American  light  troops  were,  on  the  14th,  compelled  to  retire  upwards 
of  foKtj  mdlea.  By  the  most  indefatigable  exertions  General  Greene  had 
diat  dsj  tzansported  his  army,  artillery  and  baggage,  over  the  river  Dan 
islo  Toginia.  So  rapid  was  the  pursuit,  and  so  narrow  the  escape,  that 
the  van  of  the  pursuing  British  just  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans 

The  hardships  and  difficulties  which  the  royal  army  had 

in  this  march,  were  exceeded  by  the  mortification  that  all  their 

ezertiona  were  to  no  purpose.     They  conceived  it  next  to  impoe-  j 

that  General  Greene  could  escape,  without  receiving  a  decisive  blow* 

therefore  cheerfully  submitted  to  difficulties,  of  which  they  who 

in  cultivated  countries  can  form  no  adequate  ideas.  *  After  snr«  ; 
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mounting  incredible  hardships,  when  they  fancied  themselvea  withm  gniS|. 
of  their  object,  they  discovered  that  all  their  hopes  were  blasted. 

The  continental  army  having  been  driven  out  of  North  Carolina,  Earl 
•Cornwallis  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  assembling  the  lojrafisfs. 
With  this  view  he  left  the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hillsborough.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  erected  the  king's  standard,  and  published  a  proclania- 
tion,  inviting  all  loyal  subjects  to  repair  to  it  with  their  arms  and  ten  days* 
provision,  and  assuring  them  of  his  readiness  to  concur  with  them  in  eflec- 
tual  measures  for  suppressing  the  remains  of  rebellion,  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  good  order  and  constitutional  government.  Soon  after  the 
king's  standard  was  erected  at  Hillsborough,  some  hundreds  of  the  inha- 
bitants rode  into  the  British  camp.  They  seemed  to  be  very  desiron'a  of 
peace,  but  averse  to  any  co-operation  for  procuring  it.  They  acknowledged 
the  continentals  were  chased  out  of  the  province,  but  expressed  their  ap- 
prehensions that  they  would  soon  return,  and  on  the  whole  declined  to 
take  any  decided  part  in  a  cause  which  yet  appeared  dangerous.  Not- 
withstanding the  indifference  or  timidity  of  the  loyalists  near  Hillsborough, 
Lord  Cornwallis  hoped  for  substantial  aid  from  the  inhabitants  between 
Haw  and  Deep  river.  He  therefore  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  give  countenance  to  the  friends  of  royal 
government  in  that  district.  Greene  being  informed  that  many  of  the  ia* 
habitants  had  joined  his  lordship,  and  that  they  were  repairing  in  gntt 
numbers  to  make  their  submission,  was  apprehensive  that  nnleas  fame 
spirited  measures  were  immediately  taken,  the  whole  country  wonld'^tt 
lost  to  the  Americans.  He  therefore  concluded,  at  every  hazard,  to  Mcmi 
the  Dan.  This  was  done  by  the  light  troops,  and  these  on  the  maiOtmf 
were  followed  by  the  main  body,  accompanied  with  a  brigade  of  YSffitk 
militia.  [Feb.  21.]  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  AmeridUrio 
North  Carolina,  some  of  their  light  troops,  commanded  by  Grenerd  FhaUlii 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  were  detached  in  pursuit  of  Tailtfioiip' wBo 
had  been  sent  to  encourage  the  insurrection  of  the  loyalists.  Thtea  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  these  Tories,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pyle,  when  on  their 
way  to  join  the  British,  fell  in  with  this  light  American  party,  and  mntook 
them  for  the  royal  detachment  sent  for  their  support.  The  Americaiis 
attacked  them,  labouring  under  this  mistake,  to  great  advantage,  ajid  cut 
them  down  as  they  were  crying  out  '*  God  save  the  King,*'  and  making 
protestations  of  their  loyalty.  Natives  of  the  British  colonies  who  were 
of  this  character,  more  rarely  found  mercy  than  European  soldiera.  They 
were  considered"  by  the  Whig  Americans  as  being  coi^ards,  who  not  only 
wanted  spirit  to  defend  their  constitutional  rights,  but  who  unnatoraDy  co- 
operated with  strangera  in  fixing  the  chains  of  foreign  domination  on  them- 
selves and  countrymen.  Many  of  them  on  this  occasion  sufibred  the  en* 
tremity  of  military  yengeance.    Tarleton  was  refreshing  his  legion,  abovt 
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a  Bule  Oram  this  Kean  i^t'  9!uu^!iteT.  I'^vii  bfaiin^  lht^  aUnii.  ht-  t\-t'tv«n  .t 
:he  Bnv  and  retuni«tl  to  IV.liabt.-'n^a^h,  Ou  kis  n-tn^tt  K«  out  J<.>Ait  m^v 
nl  of  ill*  TOj^Iisu,  as  ihi-y  wcw  a^tvuiwiit};  d.'  ji-iit  iht'  lixilUh  «n«j .  itiia- 
taking  them  ibf  ibe  ntvl  militia  ol'  ikt>  C'tinirv.  'Vivfinf  t'vonix.  u-i^vttitfT 
with  the  return  •:[' the  Ani^rivai)  drmv,  vvi-rwi  «11  iht- M-hi-iiti-s  i'('  l,i>nt 
Comwollis.  The  tide  cC  public  srnEiiiu-iil  nu  uo  U<iii;ft  in  hiit  litttnti. 
The  recniitiiig  service  in  hchall'  ol'  the  ri'yal  tirin,v  wim  I'liiin'tv  >l\>|>|>vj. 
Tlw  absence  of  the  Anieticnii  army,  tor  odo  l'i<ilni);lil  U'iii;i-[.  iiii([ttl  hurn 
mined  the  acale.  Thv  aJvticatfs  for  ri>rtil  );t'vt'riiiui'iil  U<iiii;  ilixi'i-uiii^vd 
hy  theae  adverse  accidents,  and  U-ii))'  uUd  );viu>rally  dclii-ii'iii  id  iliiit  iiulonl 
zoU  which  choracu'rizeil  the  ]xilrii>ts,  (-mild  ii»l  Im  iiuliivril  ti>  ml  willi 
coofidence.  They  were  so  disjuTSi'd  over  ii  lnr);«  i't;li<iil  ol  n  tliiiily  ti- 
tled countrj-,  that  it  was  <lillicull  In  brill);  thi-iii  In  iinilo  ill  iiuv  I'l'iiimoH 
pkn.     They  had  no  suixTinli'iuliU);  ( 'oiih'rciiK  l«  ^ivx  iiyKlKin  ur  iniiixtl  In 

their  schemes.     While  ench  litlltMlinlrii-t  ]iiiriiui'il  nrjiiirnlit  i iBurxa,  nil 

w«n  obliged  to  submit  lo  llie  AiiiLTicim  ^'iivitiiiih-iiIn.  NiiiiiliorH  nl'  lliviii, 
who  were  on  ihcir  way  to  join  ldm\  (.'orinviilliN,  Hlriick  wilh  Itirnir  ttl  llin 
unexpected  return  of  the  Amcricun  iiniiy,  nnd  with  ihi>  uiiliu[ijiy  biin  nt' 
their  brethren,  went  homo  to  wuit  iivdiilN.  Tlit^ir  imticy  wiin  ul'  timt  liiiiitl 
Kind)  which  disposed  them  to  be  imiru  utli^iitivn  lo  |>iirNiiiiiil  niifniy  tlinii  In 
the  loccess  of  either  army. 

IlOUCn  a<'i>uml  (in-iK.  hixl  r<-<  r..»».«l,  \,m  j.lmi 

1  was  nol  to  vntiiro  ujxiii  nri  iniiin^iliiilii  arhuii, 

I  bill  Ul  kfirp  uliru  ihd  r<iiini|r«<  "I  liia  |iuiiy — Ui 

dcprvAS  thnl  (>r  the  liiyiilintr.,  nnrl  |.,  Jh.i.im  iIio 

'  {'iragt-.TH    and    dclochmirnln   ■>!    itin   ltiil<«h,  lill 

ii^TTJUWuM  tihoiild    ariiy:.      WhiU.  '>>.<„a 

(   uni.-'jual  i:V':ii   l/i  dnfi:!!)! yc   '.|ii->uliMit,  hii 

[  by  )><;■.■';»  day*  wi'l.iu  l<:I.  Il.,h:t;(  (.V,„.wulli>'« 

b'jl  W.i(  a  f.':w  p'A.ii'.ii  I y  ly  (iiit*''i  "'"l 

t   L<:;.1  .t  a  (,('/'.T,(..J  t,:'.i':l  >*f,i:»i:  Xhr  (.■-*'  wne  l/j 

ly:.     iJy  «i.'.i.  f/-.uw.-.  H,'>y-rt<,-<,'!,  l.//vJ  ';•,»..- 

■j-..:v'^!.'j:  :i  Ln  t..:^i\-m  .1,  '.„.<.  >.;   ..,.,!.<  ■,/  .'. 

1.--M/,  •--,  fcT-,.^  t.'.  t',:  ;■!„  '.:•  'i.!<:*.    n"tt,  <:i.i.;i 

.    v..  /-.i  '.:  K%i  •,.*■*■:  '.'■.!U  '.:.'■.  '.•/!%■■•.•/>■  v.-l  '.n, 
:  •;:.'.  :■'.  rut:.  y:!.'A,  '->»'.  v/.jfwi'  t  •/  ■■'.  - 
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veteran  in  victories.  TLe  former  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The 
front  composed  of  North  Carolina  militia,  the  second  of  Virginia  militiat 
the  third  and  last  of  continental  troops,  commanded  by  General  Huger  and 
Colonel  Williams.  After  a  brisk  cannonade  in  front,  the  British  advanced 
in  three  columns.  The  Hessians  on  the  right,  the  guards  in  the  centre, 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster's  brigade  on  the  left,  and  attacked  the 
front  line.  This  gave  way  when  their  adversaries  were  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  yards,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a 
colonel,  who,  on  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  called  out  to  an  officer  at  oomj 
distance,  "that  he  would  be  surrounded.**  The  alarm  was  sufficient: 
without  inquiring  into  the  probability  of  what  had  been  injudiciously  sog^ 
gested,  the  militia  precipitately  quitted  the  field :  as  one  good  officer 
may  sometimes  mend  the  face  of  afiairs,  so  the  misconduct  of  a  bad  one 
may  injure  a  whole  army.  Untrained  men  when  on  the  field  are  simi* 
lar  to  each  x)ther.  The  difference  of  their  conduct  depends  much  on 
incidental  circumstances,  and  on  none  more  than  the  manner  of  their 
being  led  on,  and  the  quality  of  the  officers  by  whom  they  are  com- 
manded. 

The  Virginia  militia  stood  their  ground,  and  kept  up  their  fire  tiD  thej 
were  ordered  to  retreat.  General  Stevens,  their  commander,  had  posted 
forty  riflemen,  at  equal  distances,  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade, 
with  orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  should  leave  his  post.  That  biimve 
officer,  though  wounded  through  the  thigh,  did  not  quit  the  field.  The 
continental  troops  were  last  engaged,  and  maintained  the  conffict  with  great 
spirit  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  length,  the  discipline  of  veteran  troops 
gained  the  day.  They  broke  the  second  Maryland  brigade,  tamed  the 
American  left  flank,  and  got  in  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  Greene*s  right,  which  would  have  endreled  the 
whole  of  the  continental  troops ;  a  retreat  was  therefore  ordexed.  This 
was  made  in  good  order,  and  no  farther  than  over  the  Reedy  Folk,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles.  Greene  halted  there,  and  drew  up  till  he  had 
collected  most  of  the  stragglers,  and  then  retired  to  Speedwell's  iron 
works,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guilford.  The  Amerieans  lost  four  piecss 
of  artillery  and  two  ammunition  wagons.  The  victory  cost  the  Britidl 
dear.  Their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  several  hundreds.  The 
guards  lost  Colonel  Stuart  and  three  captains,  besides  subalterns.  Colonel 
Webster,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  died  of  his  wounds,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  whole  royal  army.  Generals  O'Hara  and  Howard,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  were  wounded.  About  three  hundred  of  the 
continentals,  and  one  hundred  of  the  Virginia  militia,  were  killed  or 
wounded «  Among  the  former,  was  Major  Anderson,  of  the  MaiylanA 
line,  a  most  valuable  officer ;  of  the  latter,  were  Generals  Huger  and  Ste*  « 
vens     The  early  retreat  of  the  North  Carolinians  saved  them  fhxn  much 
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loM.  The  Americail  arm](  sustained  a  great  diminution,  by  the  numaroui 
fiigitiTes,  who,  instead  of  rejoining  the  camp,  went  to  their  homes.  Lord 
Conwallis  sufiered  so  much  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  improve  the 
■dyantages  he  had  gained.  The  British  had  only  the  name,  the  Ameri- 
cans all  the  good  consequences  of  a  victory.  General  Qreene  retreated^ 
and  Lord  Comwallis  kept  the  field,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  British  into- 
real  in  North  Carolina  was  from  that  day  ruined.  [March  18.]  Soon 
after  this  action,  Lord  ComwalUs  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  his 
complete  victory,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  stand  forth,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  restoring  order  and  good  government,  and  ofiering  a  par- 
don and  protection  to  all  rebels,  murderers  excepted,  who  would  surrender 
themaelves  on  or  before  the  20th  of  April.  On  the  next  day  after  this 
proclamation  was  issued,  his  lordship  left  his  hospital  and  sevcnty-fivo 
wounded  men  with  the  numerous  loyalists  in  the  vicinity,  and  began  a 
march  towards  Wilmington,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat. 
Major  Craig,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  co-operating  with  his  lordship,  had 
been  stationed  at  Wilnungton,  was  not  able  to  open  a  water  communica- 
tioB  with  the  British  army  while  they  were  in  the  upper  country.  The 
diflanoe,  the  narrowness  of  Cape  Fear  river,  the  commanding  elevation 
of  ita  banks,  and  the  hostile  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  . 
it,  fiMbade  the  attempt.  The  destitute  condition  of  the  British  army^  made 
h  WBoamxj  to  go  to  these  supplies,  which,  for  these  reasonSf  could  not  be 

it  to  them. 

Greene  no  sooner  received  information  of  this  movement  of  Ixrrd 
than  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  follow  him.     As  he  had  no 

of  providing  for  the  wounded  of  his  own  and  the  British  forces,  he 

I  letter  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the  duaker  pcrsoasioo, 

he  mentioned  his  being  brought  up  a  Ctuaker,  and  urged  them  Uj 

k£  the  wounded  on  both   sides.     His   reccmunendatioos  pre- 

and  the  Qnakers  supplied  the  hospitals  with  every  comfort  in  their 


.J    The  Aii.ericaia  cc^ntinaed  the  porrait  of  Comwallij  till 
azsTed  a:  Raztsav's  mill,  on  Deep  Rirer^  Ifat,  fcr  good  reas^yciSy 
Abb  i*xlvwing  Lir^  asj  IsnLer. 

d  aid  Tt:T*^td  Li*  zjTLy  for  aV^sl  iLr**!;  we«ek»  at 
asid  lies  ii:iTtz^i  t,czjes  *1a  c.-aiptrj  to  Pe^rtVar^Tf  in  Vir- 

Tie  \rSA  rs*::-~ic  :c  r»'.-rs,-r.?  f,  .^'r-:L  C«v.a»  was  I'XSmA 
u  GxeesK.    Tla  tr  -A'/^d  lift  :r'.«id*  -/  Ox^^mat  in  !£«t  'jWa^ 

ikmm^  Vtti  ranrkim  r  TTpi"«i  jtTj  at  i^ 


J 
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army  returned  to  South  Carolina,  the  people  considered  that  mareincitt  of 
bis  lordship  in  (he  light  of  a  retreat. 

While  the  two  armies  were  in  North  Carolina,  the  "Whig  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina  were  animated  by  the  igallant  exertions  of  Sumter  and 
Marion.  These  distinguished  partisans,  while  surrounded  with  enemiett 
kept  the  field.  Though  the  continental  army  was  driven  into  Virginia, 
they  did  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  Having  mounted  their  td- 
loweis,  their  motions  were  rapid,  and  their  attacks  unexpected.  With 
their  light  troops  they  intercepted  the  British  convoys  of  prortsioni, 
infested  their  outposts,  beat  up  their  quarters,  and  harassed  their  detach- 
ments with  such  frequent  alarms  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  always  on 
their  guard.  In  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  Sumter  waa  powerfully 
supported  by  Colonels  Niel,  Lacej,  Hill,  Winn,  Bmtton,  Brandon,  and 
others,  each  of  whom  held  militia  commissions,  and  had  many  friends. 
In  the  north-eastern  extremity,  Marion'  received,  ia  like  manner,  gmt 
assistance  from  the  active  exertions  of  Cobnels  Peter  Horry  and  Hugh 
Horry,  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Baxter,  Colonel  James  Postell,  Major  John 
Postell,  and  Major  John  James. 


*  Hiiiaa's  uhireder,  aod  his  dcititutB  condition  in  the  woodi,  m  illn«tr«l*d  bj  tha 
mll-knoim  UKcdote  of  hit  oOering  the  Britiih  ofGcei  [wnt  with  ■  meM^e  to  him}  a 
dinner  of  routed  iweetpotBloes.  The  olGcer  i«  eeid  to  have  t( 
ihaa  be  amplojed  tgsiMt  patriota  who  coald  pnctiet  meh  Mlf-damal. 
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no  JnhilwlintB,  either  as  mfiecdon  or  Ticimty  induced  them,  amnged 
nnder  some  oi  the  militia  officerst  and  perfonned  many  gallant 
These,  singly,  were  of  too  little  consequence  to  merit  a  par- 
tkoiar  relation,  bat  in  general  th^  displayed  the  determined  spirit  of  the 
people  and  embarrassed  the  British*  One  in  which  Major  John  Postell 
eoeuaeaded  may  serre  as  an  iUostmtion  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticBlady  of  the  indifference  for  property  which  then  prevailed.    Captain 

De  Peyster,  of  the  royal  army,  with  twenty-five  grenadiers,  having 

in  the  house  of  the  major's  fiither,  the  major  posted  his  small 

of  twenty-ooe  militia-men  in  such  positions  as  commanded  its 

and  demanded  their  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  set  fire  to 
aa  out-honse,  and  was  proceeding  to  bum  that  in  which  they  were  posted, 
aad  nothing  but  the  immediate  submission  of  the  whole  party  lestnuned 
him  ftom  sacrificing  his  Other's  valuable  property,  to  gain  an  advantage  to 
UecoQBtry. 

While  Lord  Comwallis  was  preparing  to  invade  Virginia,  General 
Gfeene  determined  to  reconunence  ofiensive  military  operations  in  the 
aoBthem  extreme  of  the  confederacy,  in  preference  to  pursuing  his  lord- 
akip  into  Virginia.  General  Sumter,  who  had  warmly  urged  this  mea- 
mutf  was  about  this  time  authorized  to  raise  a  state  brigade,  to  be  in  ser- 
vice for  eighteen  months.  He  had  also  prepared  the  militia  to  co-operate 
with  the  returning  continentals.  With  these  forces  an  offensive  war  was 
leooomienced  in  South  Carolina,  and  prosecuted  with  spirit  and  success. 

Before  Greene  set  out  on  his  march  for  Carolina,  he  sent  orders  to 
General  Pickens  to  prevent  suppli^  from  going  to  the  British  garrisons  at 
Nmely-Six  and  Augusta,  and  also  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  to 
advanpe  before  the  continental  troops.  The  latter,  in  eight  days,  pene- 
trated through  the  intermediate  country  to  Greneral  Marion's  quarters  upon 
the  Santee.  The  main  army,  in  a  few  more  days,  completed  their  march 
&oin  Deep  River  to  Camden.  The  British  had  erected  a  chain  of  posts 
finom  the  capital  to  the  extreme  districts  of  the  state,  which  had  regular 
communications  with  each  other.  Lord  Cornwallis  being  gone  to  Virginia, 
these  became  objects  of  enterprise  to  the  Americans.  While  General 
Gbeene  was  marching  with  his  main  force  against  Camden,  Fort  Watson, 
which  ky  between  Camden  and  Charleston,  was  invested  by  General 
Marion  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee.  The  besiegers  speedily  erected  a 
woric  which  overiooked  the  fort,  though  that  was  built  on  an  Indian  mound 
iqpwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  from  which  they  fired  into  it  with  such  exe- 
ditioQ  that  the  besieged  durst  not  show  themselves.  Under  these  circum- 
aluiees,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  surren* 
deied  by  capitulation. 

Oamden,  before  which  the  main  American  army  was  encamped,  is  a 
vilkge  aituatedf  on  a  plain,  covered  on  the  south  and  east  sides  by  the 
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Wateree  apd  a  creek,  the  western  and  northern  by  six  redoubts.  It  was 
defended  by  Lord  Rawdon,  with  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  consisting  only  of  about  an  equal  number  of  continentals,  and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  militia,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
carrying  this  post  by  storm,  or  of  completely  investing  it.  QenenJ 
Gtreene  therefore  took  a  good  position  about  a  mile  distant,  in  ezpectalion 
of  alluring  the  garrison  out  of  their  lines.  Lord  Rawdon  armed  his  whde 
force,  and  with  great  spirit  sallied  on  the  25th  of  ApriL  An  engagement 
ensued.  Victory  for  some  time  evidently  inclined  to  the  Americant»  bat 
m  the  progress  of  the  action  the  premature  retreat  of  two  companies  eren« 
tually  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  whole  American^  army.  Greene,  with 
his  usual  firmness,  mstantty  took  measures  to  prevent  Lord  Rawdon  from 
mproving  the  success  he  had  obtained.  He  retreated  with  such  order 
that  most  of  his  wounded  and  all  his  artillery,  together  with  a  number  of 
prisoners,  were  carried  off.  The  British  retired  to  Camden,  and  the 
Americans  encamped  about  five  miles  from  their  former  position.  Their 
*oss  was  between  two  and  three  hundred.  Soon  aAer  this  action,  Qenoxal 
3reene,  knowing  that  the  British  garrison  could  not  subsist  long  in  Cam- 
den without  fresh  supplies  from  Charleston  or  the  country,  took  such  posi- 
tions as  were  most  likely  to  prevent  their  getting  any. 

Lord  Rawdon  received  a.  reinforcement  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  hy 
the  arrival  [May  7]  of  Colonel  Watson  from  Pedee.  With  this  incrasss 
of  strength,  he  attempted,  on  the  next  day,  to  compel  General  Greene  to 
another  action,  but  found  it  to  be  impracticable.  Failing  in  this  design, 
he  returned  to  Camden  and  burned  the  jail,  mills,  many  private  hooses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  own  baggage.  He  then  evacuated  the  poet,  and 
retired  to  the  southward  of  Santee.  His  lordship  discovered  as  much  pm- 
dence  in  evacuating  Camden  as  he  had  shown  bravery  in  its  defenoe. 
The  fall  of  Fort  Watson  broke  the  chain  of  communication  with  Charles- 
ton, qjid  the  position  of  the  American  army,  in  a  great  measure,  intercept- 
ed supplies  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  British  in  South  CaroliQa, 
now  cut  ofiT  from  all  communication  with  Lord  Comwallis,  woald  have 
hazarded  the  capital,  by  keeping  large  detachments  in  their  distant  oat- 
posts.  They  therefore  resolved  to  contract  their  limits  by  retiring  within 
the  Santee.  This  measure  animated  the  friends  of  Congress  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  state,  and  disposed  them  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
army.  While  Greene  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden,  he  hong  in 
one  day  eight  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  from  his  army.  This  Jiad  soch 
efilect  afterwards,  that  there  was  no  desertion  for  three  months.  On  the 
day  after  the  evacuation  bf  Camden,  [May  11,]  the  post  at  Orangebuigt 
consisting  of  seventy  British  militia  ar^d  twelve  regulars,  sttrrendeied  Is 
General  Sumter.  On  the  next  day,  [May  12,]  Fort  Motte  capitoMledL 
This  was  sitoated  above  the  fork  on  the  south  side  of  theCJoogarae;    Us 
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■Ii  bad  buik  Uieir  works  round  Mrs.  Moite's  dvreDing-lunise.  She, 
great  cheerfulness,  furnished  the  Amencans  with  arrows  for  firing 
nm  houae.  These,  being  thrown  by  them  on  its  roof,  soon  kindled 
flame.  The  firing  of  the  house,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
ih  works,  compelled  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eizty. 
men,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

lay  14-3  In  <wo  days  more  the  British  evacuated  their  post  at  Nel- 
:  Ferry,  and  destroyed  a  great  pan  of  their  stores.  On  the  day  fol- 
ig.  Fort  Granby,  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  and  fifly-two  men, 
]j  royal  militia,  surrendered  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee.  Very  advan- 
na  terms  were  given  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  Lord  Bawdon 
maTciiing  to  their  relief. 

iMir  baggage  was  secured,  in  which  was  included  an  immense  quan- 
if  plonder.  The  American  militia  were  much  disgusted  at  the  terms 
rod  the  garrison,  and  discovered  a  diEpositlon  to  break  the  capitulation 
kill  the  prisoners ;  but  Qreene  restrained  them,  by  declaring,  in  the 
peremptory  manner,  that  he  would  instantly  put  to  death  any  one 
should  offer  violence  to  those  who,  by  surrendering,  were  ijnder  his 
ction. 

•neial  Marion,  with  a  party  of  militia,  marched,  about  this  time,  to 
getown,  and  began  regular  approaches  against  the  British  post  in  that 
L     On  the  first  night  after  his  men  had- broken  ground,  their  odver-    ■ 
I  «*aeaated  their  works,  and  retreated  to  Charleston ;  shortly  after, 
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one  Manson,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  joined  the  Britishy 
appeared  in  an  armed  vessel,  and  demanded  permission  to  land  his  men 
in  the  town.  This  being  refused,  he  sent  a  few  of  them  ashore,  and  set 
fife  to  it.    Upwards  of  forty  houses  were  speedily  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  the  rapid  manner  just  related,  the  British  lost  six  posts,  and  aban- 
doned all  the  north-eastern  extremities  of  South  Carolina.  They  still 
retained  possession  of  Augusta  and  Ninety-Six,  in  addition  to  their  poets 
near  the  seacoast.  Iiiimediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Qranby,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee  began  his  march  for  Augusta,  and  in  four  days  com- 
pleted it. 

[May  21.]  The  Irtish  post  at  Silver  Bluff,  with  a  field-piec^  and  con- 
siderable stores,  surrendered  to  a  detachment  of  Lee's  legion,  commanded 
by  Captain  Rudolph.  Lee,  on  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  joined  Pickens, 
who,  with  a  body  of  militia^  had  'for  some  time  past  taken  post  in 
the  vicinity.  They  jointly  carried  on  their  approaches  against  Fort  Con- 
wallis,  at  Augusta,  in  which  Colonel  Brown  commanded.  Two  bat- 
teries were  erected  within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet,  which  overlooked 
the  fort.  From  these  eminences  the  American  riflemen  shot  into  tlie 
inside  of  the  works  with  success :  the  garrison  buried  themselves,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  ground,  and  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate,  till  the 
necessity  was  so  pressing,  that  every  man  who  attempted  to  fire  on  tke 
besiegers  was  immediately  shot  down.  [June  5th.]  At  length,  when 
&rther  resistance  would  have  been  madness,  the  fort,  with  about  three 
hundred  men,  surrendered  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
Americans,  daring  the  siege,  had  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
After  the  surrender,  Lieutenant-colonel  Grierson,  q(  the  British  militia, 
was  shot  by  the  Americans.  A  reward  of  a  hundred  guineas  was  offered, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  perfidious  deed.  Lieutenanl- 
colonel  Brown  would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  his  con- 
querors furnished  him  with  an  escort  to  the  royal  garrison  in  Savannah. 
Individuals  whoso  passions  were  inflamed  by  injuries,  and  exaspeialed 
with  personal  animosity,  were  eager  to  gratify  revenge  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war.  Murders  had  produced  murders.  Plundering,  assaa^na- 
tions,  and  house-burnings  had  become  common.  Zeal  for  the  king  or  the 
Congress  were  the  ostensible  motives  of  action ;  but  in  several  of  boCk 
sides,  the  love  of  plunder,  private  pique,  and  a  savageness  of  dispositioo, 
led  to  actions  which  were  disgraceful  to  human  nature.  Such  was  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  river,  and  such  the  exaspem- 
tion  of  Whigs  against  Tories,  and  of  Tories  against  Whigs ;  and  so  muck 
had  they  sufl^red  from  and  inflicted  on  each  other,  that  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  precepts  of  humanity,  afforded  but  a  feeble  security  for  the  ob* 
servance  of  capitulations  on  either  side.  The  American  officers  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  to  their  pristxiers  that  safety  which  many  of  the 
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inhabitants,  influenced  by  a  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  themselves 
and  of  their  friends,  were  unwilling  to  allow  them. 

While  operations  were  carrying  on  against  the  small  posts,  Qreene  pro- 
ceeded with  his  main  army  and  laid  siege  to  Ninety-8ix,  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cruger,  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men,  was  advanta- 
geously posted.  On  the  left  of  the  besiegers  was  a  work  erected  in  the 
form  of  a  star.  On  the  right  was  a  strong  blockade  fort,  with  two  block- 
houses in  it.  The  town  was  also  picketed  in  with  strong  pickets,  and 
sarzounded  with  a  d^tch  and  a  bank,  near  the  height  of  a  common  parapet. 
The  besiegers  were  more  numerous  than  the  besieged,  but  the  disparity 
was  not  great. 

I^Bfay  25.3  The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  industry. 
Hie  garrison  defended  themselves  with  spirit  and  address.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  siege  began,  a  party  sallied  from  the  garrison,  and  drove  the 
■dvance  of  the  besiegers  from  their  works.  The  next  night,  two  strong 
block  batteries  were  erected  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards*  Another  battery,  twenty  feet  high,  was  erected  within  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards,  and  soon  after  a  fourth  one  was  erected  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  main  fort,  and  lastly,  a  rifle  battery  was  erected, 
thirty  feet  high,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  ditch  ;  from  all  of  which,  the 
besiegers  fired  into  the  British  works.  The  abattis  was  turned,  and  a 
mine  and  two  trenches  were  so  far  extended  as  to  be  within  six  feet  of  the 
ditck.  At  that  interesting  moment,  intelligence  was  conveyed  into  the 
garrison,  that  Lord  Rawdon  was  near  at  hand,  with  about  two  thousand 
men  for  their  relief.  These  had  arrived  in  Charleston,  from  Ireland,  after 
the  siege  began,  and  were  marched  for  Ninety-Six,  on  the  seventh  day 
after  they  landed.  [June  18.]  In  these  circumstances.  General  Greene 
had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the  siege  or  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
place  by  assault.'  The  latter  was  attempted.  Though  the  assailants  dis- 
played great  resolution,  they  failed  of  success.  On  this,  General  Greene 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Saluda.  His  loss  in  the  assault 
and  previous  conflicts  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Lieutenant- 
cdonel  Cruger  deservedly  gained  great  reputation  by  this  successful 
defence.  He  was  particularly  indebted  to  Major  Greene,  who  had  bravely 
and  judiciously  defended  that  redoubt,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the 
greatest  exertions  had  been  made.  Truly  distressing  was  the  situation  of 
the  Arnerican  army.  When  they  were  nearly  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, they  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  retreating  to  its  utmost  extre- 
mity. In  this  gloomy  situation,  Greene  was  advised  to  retire,  with  his 
lemaining  force,  to  Virginia.  To  suggestions  of  this  kind  he  nobly  re- 
plied, **!  will  recover  South  Carolina,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  This  dis- 
ttngoished  oflicer,  whose  genius  was  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
mities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the  aa\j 
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expedient  now  lefl  him,  that  of  avoiding  an  engagement  till  the  Briliib 
force  ahould  be  dirided.  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  b^  rapid  nurcbes,  VM 
near  Ninety-Six  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  pursued  the  Americutt  as&l 
as  the  Enorce  rirer,  but  without  overtaking  them.  Desisting  fnxn  this 
fruitless  pursuit,  he  drew  off  a  part  of  his  force  from  Ninety-SIk,  and 
fixed  a, detachment  at  the  Congaree. 

At  the  siege  of  Ninetf-Six,  the  Polish  general,  Kosciusko,  was  prusH, 
serving  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

General  Greene,  on  hearing  that  the  British  force  was  divided,  facad 
about  to  give  them  battle.  Lord  Bawdon,  no  less  surprised  than  slaniMd 
at  this  unexpected  movement  of  his  lately  retreating  foe,  abandoiw^  the 
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t3  wid>dim V  dKsr  tn»ps  frcm  Ximty  > 

t^  po6C  k«  bad  gslkmh*  defended,  vat 
eke  an:ps  tixhaCL  rmrriscn,  t^Lmicli  the  locks  oi  Ediskk  lo 
jon  Laid  Rjtvdoi  a:  Onat^oTzii.    GeBenl  Grcexie  bang  imliie  to  pi^  i 

fcpi  tkar  jmrneam,  ad  sdH  ks  90  to  attnd  before  their  combined  ibirQ» 
leCiiBd  to  ike  kie^  iola  cf  Suitee.  Tbe  erviBUOB  of  Cundeti  barag 
been  aftrtrd  iy  scrkiBg'  ac  tbe  pes:;  beknr  it,  tbe  sune  imncnnTf  vns 
mw  ittf  g<rd  lo  fadoce  tbe  Briusb  to  kare  Onncebufb.  Witb  tbis 
mir,  Gfrrah  Sassier  aad  Muiciu  witb  tbeir  brigades,  and  tbe  legkm 
fptwalij,  were  ^ttathtii  to  MjDk's  Cocner  and  Dorchester.  Tber  moired 
dpvn  difloesa  nnda,  and  cocmienoed  separate  and  successful  anacks*  on 
innynyi  and  dftarbmrms  in  tbe  TidnitT  of  Cbarlesun.  In  this  manner 
nan  the  war  carried  en.  While  tbe  Briti^  kept  their  farces  ocanpact* 
thqr  cottld  not  oorer  tbe  eoontij,  and  tbe  American  general  bad  tbe  pm* 
de^ce  to  arad  figbdi^.  When  thej  dirided  their  anny,  their  detach* 
meats  were  aimrked  and  defeated.  While  they  were  in  tbe  upper  coun 
tzy»  light  paitica  of  Americans  annoyed  tbeir  small  posts  in  the  lower  set* 
tlemeiat.  The  people  soon  found  that  the  late  conquerors  were  not  able 
to  afibrd  them  tbeir  premised  protection.  Tbe  spirit  of  revolt  became 
geoeiali  and  tbe  royal  interest  declined  daily. 

The  British  baring  eyacoated  all  tbeir  posts  to  tbe  norlbwatd  of  Santee 
and  Congaree,  and  to  tbe  westward  cf  Edisto,  conceived  tbemselres  able 
to  bold  all  that  fertile  country  which  is  in  a  great  measure  enclosed  Jby 
these  rirerk  They  therefore  once  more  resumed  their  station,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree.  This  induced  General  Qreene  to 
conceit  fefther  measures  for  forcing  them  down  towards  Charleston.  He 
therefero  crossed  the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  collected  his  whole 
feffce  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  latter,  intending  to  act  oflensirely.  On  his 
approach  the  British  retired  about  forty  miles  nearer  Charleston,  and  took 
post  at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  General  Greene  advanced  with  two  thousand 
men,  to  attack  them  in  their  encampment  at  this  place.  His.  force  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines :  The  first  T\-as  composed  of  militia,  and  tbe  second 
of  continental  troops.  As  the  Americans  advanced  they  fell  in  with  two 
paities  of  the  British,  three  or  four  miles  ahead  of  their  main  army.  These, 
being  briskly  attacked,  soon  retired.  The  militia  continued  to  pursue  and 
$B$f  till  the  action  became  general,  and  till  they  wore  obliged  to  giro  way. 
TBhfj  were  well  supported  by  the  continental  troops.    In  the  ho  test  of 
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the  action^  Colonel  O.  Williams  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Camplielly  with  iIm 
Maryland  and  Virginia  continentals,  charged  with  trailed  arms.  Nolbiiig 
could  surpass  the  intrepidity  of  hoth  officers  and  men  on  this  ocoaaioii. 
They  rushed  on  in  good  order  through  a  heavy  cannonade  and  a  shower 
of  musketry,  with  such  unshaken  resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  be* 
fore  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  while  bravely  leading  his  men 
on  tQ  that  successful  charge,  received  a  mortal  wound.  After  he  had 
fidlen  he  inquired  who  gave  way,  and  being  informed  that  the  Britiah 
were  fleeing  in  ail  quarters,  replied,  "  I  die  contented,"  and  immediately 
expired.  The  British  were  vigorously  pursued,  and  upwards  of  five  him- 
dred  of  them  were  taken  prisoner;.  On  their  retreat  they  took  poet  in  a 
strong  brick  house,  and  in  a  picketted  garden.  From  these  advantageoas 
positions  they  renewed  the  action.  Four  six-pounders  were  ordered  up 
before  the  house  from  under  cover  of  which  the  British  were  firing.  The 
Americans  were  compelled  to  leave  these  pieces  and  retire,  but  they  left  a 
strong  picket  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  only  retreated  to  the  nearest  water 
in  their  rear.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart, 
who  commanded  the  British  on  this  occasion,  left  seventy  of  his  wounded 
men  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  moved  from  the  Eutaws  towards 
Charleston.  The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  men ;  that  of  the  Americans  above  five  hundredy  in 
which  number  were  sixty  officers.  Congress  honoured  General  Greene, 
for  his  good  conduct  m  this  action,  with  a  British  standard  and  a  golden 
medal.  They  also  voted  their  thanks  to  the  di^rent  corps  and  their  com- 
manders. 

Soon  after  this  engagement,  the  Americans  retired  to  their  former  posi- 
tion on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  the  British  took  post  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monk's  Comer.  In  the  close  of  the  year,  Ceneral  Greene  moved  down 
into  the  lower  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the  British  abandoned 
their  outposts,  and  retired  with  their  whole  force  to  the  quarter^house  on 
Charleston  Neck.  The  defence  of  the  country  was  given  up,  and  the  con- 
querors,  who  had  lately  carried  their  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  state, 
seldom  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  to  secure  themselves  in  the  Tieimty 
of  the  capital.  The  crops,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  under  British  auspices,  and  with  the  expectation  of  afibrding  them 
supplies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  administered  to  them  a 
seasonable  relief.  The  battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  dosing  the 
'national  war  in  South  Carolina.  A  few  excursions  were  afterwards  made 
by  the  British,  and  sundry  small  enterprises  were  executed,  but  nothing 
of  more  general  consequence  than  the  loss  of  property  and  of  individiial 
lives.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  in  South  Carolina.  At  its  com* 
mencement  the  British  were  in  force  over  all  the  state ;  at  its  cloeo  they 
durst  not,  but  with  great  precaution,  venture  twenty  miles  from  Charleeton. 
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HitUtry  affiirda  bnt  few  inatances  of  commanders,  who  haro  achiered  so 
maeh  with  equal  means,  aa  was  done  by  General  Greene  in  the  ahoit  space 
of  a  twelremonth.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  gloomy  prospects,  but 
closed  it  with  glory.  HJs  unpaid  and  half-naked  army  bad  lo  contend 
with  veteran  soldiera,  supplied  with  every  thing  that  the  wealth  of  Britain 
or  the  plunder  of  Carolina  could  procure.  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
he. compelled  superior  numbers  to  retire  from  the  extremity  of  the  state, 
and  confine  themselves  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity.  Had  not  his  mind 
been  of  the  firmest  texture,  he  would  have  been  discouraged ;  but  his  ene- 
mies found  him  as  formidable  on  the  evening  of  a  defeat,  as  on  the  mom- 
iag  after  a  victory. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1781-OrEBATIONS  IN  TIRGINIA-CORN- 
WALUS  CAPTURED-NEW  LONDON  DESTROYED. 

T  has  already  been  mentioned  thnt  Lori 
Cornnallis,  soon  after  the  battle  of  GuiUbrd, 
marched  to  Wilmington,  in  North  Canlim. 
When  he  had  completed  that  march,  vbiwu 
plans  of  operation  were  presented  to  bii 
view.  It  was  said  in  &TOurof  his  proceed- 
ing southwardly,  that  the  country  between 
Wilmington  and  Camden  was  barren  ind 
of  difficult  passage— that  an  embnrkaticB 
for  Charleston  would  be  both  tedious  and 
disgraceful — that  a  junction  with  the  royal  forces  in  Virginia, and  the  pm- 
oecution  of  solid  opentions  in  that  quarter,  would  be  the  d 
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phn  toot  eflecting  and  securing  the  snbmission  of  the  more  southern  states* 
Other  arguments,  of  apparently  ^ual  force,  urged  his  return  to  South  Ca 
loUiuu  P^vious  to  his  departure  for  Virginia,  he  had  received  infonna 
um  that  Gieneral  Greene  had  begun  his  march  for  Camden,  and  he  had 
eason  from  past  experience  to  fear  that  if  he  did  not  follow  him,  the  inha 
itantSy  by  a  second  revolt,  would  give  the  American  army  a  superiority 
over  the  small  force  lefl  under  Lord  Rawdon.  Though  his  lordship  was 
Tcry  apprehensive  of  danger  from  that  quarter,  he  hoped  either  that  Lord 
Bawdon  woald  be  able  to  stand  his  ground,  or  that  General  Greene  would 
follow  the  royal  army  to  Virginia,  or  in  the  most  unfavoumble  event  he 
flattered  himself,  that,  by  the  conquest  of  Virginia,  the  recovery  of  South 
Carolina  would  be  at  any  time  practicable.  His  lordship  having  too  much 
pride  to  turn  back,  and  preferring  the  extensive  scale  of  operations  which 
Virginia  presented,  to  the  narrow  one  of  preserving  past  conquests,  deter* 
mined  to  leave  Carolina  to  its  fate.  [April  25.]  Before  the  end  of  Aprily 
he  therefore  proceeded  on  his  march,  from  Wilmington  towards  Virginia. 
To  fiiTour  the  passage  of  the  many  rivers  with  which  the  country  is  inter* 
sected,  two  boats  were  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  along  with  his 
arm}.  The  king's  troops  proceeded  several  days  without  opposition,  and 
abnoflt  without  intelligence.  The  Americans  made  an  attempt  at  Swi/l 
aeek,  and  aflerwards  at  Fishing  creek,  to  stop  their  progress,  but  without 
anj  effect.  The  British  took  the  shortest  road  to  Halifax,  and  on  their 
arrifal  there  defeated  several  parties  of  the  Americans,  and  took  some 
storaiywith  very  little  loss  on  their  side.  The  Roanoke,  the  Meherrin,  and 
the  Nottaway  rivers  were  successively  crossed  by  the  royal  army,  and  with 
little  or  no  opposition  from  the  dispersed  inhabitants.'  [May  20.]  In  less 
than  a  month,  the  march  from  Wilmington  to  Petersburgh  was  completed. 
The  latter  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  a  private 
conespoodence  with  General  Phillips.  By  this  combination  of  the  royal 
tone  previously  employed  in  Virginia,  with  the  troops  which  had  marched 
from  Wilmington,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
anoj.  This  junction  was  scarcely  completed,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  re- 
ceived Lord  Bawdon*s  report  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  General 
m  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month.  About  the  same  time  he 
ived  information  that  tlnee  British  regiments  had  sailed  from  Cork  for 


two  events  eased  his  mind  of  all  anxiety  for  South  Carolina,  and 
him  with  brilliant  hopes  of  a  glorious  campaign.     He  considered 
11  having  already  subdued  both  the  Carol inas,  and  as  being  in  a 
to  increase  his  military  fame,  by  the  addition  of  Virginia  to  the 
conquests.     By  the  late  combination  of  the  royal  forces  under 
nSbpa  and  Cornwallis,  and  by  the  recent  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of 
handled  men  directly  trom  New  York.  Virginia  became  the  priaci« 
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pal  theatre  of  operationa  fot  the  lemuader  of  the  campaign.  The  fonai 
dable  force,  thua  collected  in  one  body,  called  for  the  Tigoroaa  ezeitioDi  of 
the  friends  of  independence.  The  defensive  operations,  in  uppoaitioa  lo 
it,  were  priDcipally  intrusted  lo  the  Marquis  de  Labyette.  Early  in  the 
year  he  had  been  detached  from  the  main  American  anny  on  an  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  a  coKiperation  with  the  French  fleet  in  cap- 
turing General  Arnold.  On  the  failure  of  this,  the  marquis  marched  hudk 
as  &i  aa  the  head  of  Elk.  There  he  received  an  order  to  return  to  Virgi- 
nia to  oppose  the  British  forces,  which  had  become  more  formidable  by  th« 
arrival  of  a  considerable  reinforcement,  under  General  Phillips.  ■  Ha  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  Richmond,  and  arrived  there  the  day  before  tba 
British  reached  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  James  river.  Thua 
.was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  filled  with  almost  all  the  militujr 
stores  of  the  state,  saved  from  imminent  danger.  So  great  was  the  rap^ 
riority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  British,  that  the  marquis  had  befen 
him  a  labour  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  was  pressed  with  many  embar- 
rasunenta.  In  the  fiist  momenta  of  the  rising  tempest,  and  till  he  cootd 
provide  against  its  utmost  rage,  he  began  to  retire  with  his  little  army, 
which  consisted  only  of  about  one  thouaand  regulan,  two  thousand  mih'dt, 
and  sixty  dragoons. 

ORD  CORNWALLIS  advanced  from  Petersba^h 
to  James  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Westown,  and 
thence  marching  through  Hanover  county,  crossed 
the  South  Anna  or  Pamunkey  river.  The  ina> 
quis  followed  his  motions,  but  at  a  guarded  di*> 
tance.  The  superiority  of  the  British  army,  espe- 
cially of  their  cavalry,  which  they  easily  supplied 
with  good  horaes  from  the  stables  and  pastures  of 
private  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  enabled  them  to  traverse  the  country  in  rU 
directions.  Two  distant  expeditions  were  therefore  undertaken.  The  one 
was  to  Charlotte ville,  with  the  view  of  capturing  the  governor  and  / 
bly  of  the  state.  The  other  to  Point  of  Fork,  to  destroy  stores, 
nant-colonel  Tarleton,  to  whom  the  Srat  was  committed,  succeeded  to  &r 
as  to  disperse  the  Assembly,  capture  seven  of  i'.s  members,  and  to  deati^ 
a  great  quantity  of  stores  at  and  near  Charlotte  ville.  The  other  ezpe^ 
tion,  which  was  committed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe,  was  only  in  put 
successful,  for  the  Americans  had  previously  removed  the  most  of  Umit 
stores  from  Point  of  Fork.  In  the  course  of  these  marches  and  coonla^ 
marches,  immense  quantities  of  property  were  destroyed,  and  sundry  uft- 
important  skirmishes  took  place.  The  British  made  many  partial  goh 
queats,  bnt  these  were  seldom  of  longer  duration  than  their  encampmmto. 
Tbc  young  marquis,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  that  would  have  doon 
hOBOui  to  an  old  loldieit  acted  k  cautiously  on  the  defenaiTe  and  made 
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*o  js2:6o3S  a  chdre  of  p«i5*^  and  ^hi^w^ii  3^4^  muoh  xipiMU  nwA  A^^nx^w  \w 
hjM  moTemeats,  as  to  prcroni  any  a«h.nnupc  V^«n|S  laVon  «M'  hin  x\ im\V ))«'%ii . 
in  his  cixcumstances,  not  to  K^  lii^in'^y^s)  xxa*  nnunph.  Mo  «'rtivtiM  a 
joDCtion  at  Racoonford  with  Ivonrral  Wayn«\  xvhownst  M  iho  hrnil  «\r«M|ih( 
hmidred  Pennsylvanians.  Whilo  thi5  junction  xxnii  tonnin^,  iho  Unii«h 
got  between  the  Americnn  nnny  and  itn  Mon\<(.  xxhirh  hnil  Uvn  ivmoxoil 
from  Richmond  to  AlbomArle  old  rourl-houso.  *l'ho  pon^osk^ion  of  i)to««« 
was  on  object  with  both  annios.  Tho  n)iin)ui!<i  hy  IiMiimI  nmivho^  |joi 
whhin  a  few  miles  of  the  Hritish  army«  xvhon  ihoy  \v«m«'  \\\o  ilnyN*  nuiirh 
from  Albemarle  old  court-house.  Tho  MriliMh  f.M'nornl  rnnNiilrhMl  hiinMidr 
as  sure  of  his  adversary,  for  he  know  (hnt  iho  h\oyvh  wnn  hm  nliJiTi  1  iiiu) 
he  conceiTed  it  impracticablo  for  thi*  ninn|uJN  in  )m*i  Iii«I\v«m<m  him  tiint  I  ho 
stores, bat  by  a  road  in  passinj^  whirh  hi*  u\i^\\\\  l>i<  iiIIihKimI  in  itilviinlnui*. 
The  marquis  had  the  addroMS  to  rxtriciiti*  hiiiini'll'  fmin  ihm  difMi  iiliy,  liy 
opening  in  the  night  a  nonror  roiid  tn  Allit*tniiili«  nlil  nriiil  hMii«i>,  ivhii  h 
had  been  long  disused  and  was  inurh  cnihiiiriiNni'd.  [Juno  |H.  |  'fir  ihi* 
surprise  of  Lord  Comwunis,  the  niurquin  fixi'd  himnclf  ih^  ih'rI  diiy  Iim 
tween  the  British  army  and  the  Arnrrirnri  nUirfn,  l#oid  '''unwrillm,  Uwl 
ing  his  schemes  frustrated,  fell  l^urk  in  H'u:hiwiw\,  AIhhjI  ihiti  (imh*  Ihit 
marquis's  army  was  reinforced  hy  Humhi-n^n  Wtnyn^  mimI  hy  mi  lit  111  ifnin 
the  parts  adjacent.  He  followed  Jy^rd  ^'ornwiilh^,  11  nd  hud  ilji;  iiddf  hh  Ut 
impress  him  with  an  id'ra  that  the  Ai/i'Tirnri  uriny  v/un  iiimU  yrftinii»t  Uihh 
it  really  was.  H is  1  ord* h  i p  ih  er «; for«;  ret  r«;a t<:d  t//  W 1 1 1 1 « i o id/  •  1  f  j/ .  [  hmf  W  J 
TTie  day  after  the  rriain  }xAy  of  the  I'r jtiish  urihy  urf\vt*\  0<«'f<-,  »h«-j»  mw^ 
was  attacked  by  an  Ar.'.';r>,3in  Ir/h*,  */*r\t*.  uwW.t  ^',',\*,9t*\  li'i^Uf,  Uh4  fc»<* 
laixked  a  «nrlj*:r6 ''.!•:  I'a*. 

Alost  "J>t  t.r:.*:  ly:r"t  ^'-.rrrA'^..  \  .•»r%'.^''i  V/...  j/ff.ftv/f;/,  \f    9***  i/*A  tn 
'i^TZt^t  fr:ci  Ntw  Y',r*-,  V;'. •.:.:»  .''.•"•.    ••.«,  <>.'.'/*  t  v,  wr. '»,   'f,A    /'/^^fI 
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the  best  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  his  peribus  situation  wond  be. 
to  assume  a  buM  countenance,  and  engage  his  adreTsariefl  Wore  he  at- 
tempted lo  retreat.  [^Julyd.]  He,  therefore,  pressed  on  for'some  tiDie,aDd 
urged  an  attack  with  apint  before  he  fell  back.  Lord  Comwallii ,  perhaps 
suspecting  an  ambuscade,  did  not  pursue.  By  this  bold  manccuTre,  Wayne 
got  oS  with  but  little  Joss. 

N  the  course  of  these  various  movements,  the  British 
Were  joined  by  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  by 
any  of  the  natives.  The  Virginians  for  the  moot  pan 
either  joined  the  Americans,  or,  what  was  much  more 
common,  kept  out  of  the  way  of  ibe  British.  To  pur- 
chase  safety  by  submission,  was  (he  policy  of  very  few, 
^  and  these  wero  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Britain. 
Afket  Earl  Comwallis  had  crossed  James  river,  he 
marched  for  Portsmouth.  He  had  previously  taken  the  necessary  steps 
for  complying  with  the  requisition  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  send  a  part  of 
his  command  to  New  York.  But  before  they  sailed,  an  express  arrived 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  a  letter,  expressing  his  preference  of  Wil- 
liamsburg to  Portsmouth  for  the  residence  of  the  army,  and  his  desire  that 
Old  Point  Comfort,  or  Hampton  Road,  should  be  secured  as  a  station  lor 
line-of-battle  ships.  The  commander-in-chief,  at  the  same  time,  allowed 
his  lordship  to  detain  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, for  completing  this  service.  On  examination,  Hampton  Road  wu 
not  approved  of  as  a  station  for  the  navy.  It  being  a  principal  object  of 
the  campaign  to  fix  on  a  strong  permanent  post  or  place  of  aims  in  the 
Chesapeake  for  the  security  of  both  the  itrmy  and  navy,  and  Portamottth 
and  Hampton  Road  having  both  been  pronounced  unfit  for  that  purpoae, 
'Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Points  were  considered  as  most  likely  to  MGord 
with  the  views  of  the  royal  commanders.  Portsmouth  was,  therefore, 
evacuated,  and  its  garrison  transferred  to  Yorktown.  Lord  Comwallis 
availed  himself  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  permission  to  retain  the  whole  force 
under  his  command,  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
strong  place  of  arms  in  the  Chesapeake,  applied  himself  with  industry  to 
fortily  his  new  posts,  so  aa  to  render  them  tenable  by  bis  present  annj, 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  against  any  force,  that  he  suppmed 
likely  to  be  brought  against  them. 

At  this  period,  the  officers  of  the  British  navy  expected  that  theii  bet 
in  the  West  Indies  would  join  them,  and  that  solid  operations  in  Tiiginia 
would  in  a  short  time  re-commence  with  increased  vigour. 

I^AugtistSO.^I  While  they  were  indulging  these  hopes.  Count  da  QtUM, 
with  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  from  the  West  Indiea, 
entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  about  the  same  time  intelligence  arriredtthtt 
the  French  and  Americaa  armies,  which  had  been  lately  statioaed  is  ^ 
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more  northern  states,  were  adTancinj^  towards  Virginia.  Count  dc  Qrassey 
without  loss  of  time,  blocked  up  York  river  with  three  large  ships  and 
tome  frigates,  and  moored  the  principal  part  of  his  fleet  inLynhnven  bay. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  French  troops,  brought  in  this  flff't  from  the 
West  Indies,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  dc  St.  Simon,  w^re  disfimliarkcd 
and  soon  after  formed  a  junction  with  the  continental  troops  under  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  the  whole  took  post  at  Williamsburg.  An  at- 
teck  on  this  force  was  intended,  but  before  all  the  arrang<'mcnts  subscr- 
lient  to  its  execution  were  fixed  upon,  letters  of  an  early  date  in  Septem- 
ber were  received  by  Lord  Comwallis  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  announcing 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  reinforce  the  royal  army  in  thefyhesapfake, 
or  make  every  diversion  in  his  power,  and  that  Admiral  Digby  was  hourly 
expected  on  the  coast.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence.  Earl  Comwal- 
Bm^  not  thinking  himself  justified  in  hazarding  an  engagement,  al/andoned 
die  resolution  of  attacking  the  combined  force  of  Lafayette  and  St.  Simon. 
It  is  the  province  of  histor}' to  relate  what  has  happened,  and  not  to  indulge 
ijectores  in  the  boundless  field  of  contingencies ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
that  Earl  Comwallis,  by  this  change  of  opinion,  lost  a  favofurable 
ty  cf  extricatiog  himself  from  a  combination  of  hostile  force, 
by  £ir.her  concentration  soon  became  irresistible.  On  the  other 
if  an  aoack  had  been  made,  and  that  had  proved  unsuccessful,  he 
hare  been  charged  with  rashness  in  net  waiting  for  the  promised 
;ca.  On  the  same  uncertain  grcund  cf  conjecturing  whist  ought 
been  dcne^  it  mfgh:  le  said  that  the  knowledge  Eari  Com  wall!  a 
of  public  afiairs,  would  have  juatine-i  him  in  abandoning  Yorkyv^r*, 
ortier  tc  T^::3ni  'Ji  Scath  Car:l-r^.  I:  se«*rr.3  a^  though  this  wvild  r»a7^ 
his  TT-jseat  plan ;  ^c:  ei'-iier  fr.rn  ar.  -^piriion  that  hi.<  instricti^^n^  v> 
aia  rninii  "s-ere  p':a;:iT*,  or  tha:  effect riai  relief  was  prVrAhle,  hi? 
loBiUizp  rhcnri'  F^p'^r  t.:  riik  ^t^tj  triir.r  ^n  :he  ijs'ie  of  a  siege.  An 
wia  naiii?  i:  b'^m  :r  iiiioir-?  '"■?  Frenci;  ships  in  the  h^eT, 
mane  jq  -ivac^a:!*  his  zc&is  i:  :i"*is  eariT  peri«vi,  when  tha:  measure  was 


artmiwi?  Gnsav-s*  with,  rv'ir.rr  aa.'.  :f  -.Le  line,  xa<ie  m  ef!I-irt  :or  the 
*jf  Li:tTi  C'-.m-villia.  V;:  -v-.-.i:!-,!::  -liert.nj  ii:3  p-irpcse.  'Sept.  7/ 
anoear^d  :if  the  •:a:;es  :f  V;r:-:nLa.  .\f.  ie  Gruwe  w*nt  out  •-.-> 
him,  ind  in  indecisi-rj  -nra,2*?ment  tixk  oiaivi.  The  British  weT-» 
vdlxji^  TO  renew  the  ictiix  :  "::»;:  L'e  GrTtsse,  y.r  rxd  reasons,  "ieclined  .t. 
Sa  cfiief  ibiect  in  cr^niitir  ^'it  :f  the  -tapes  -vih  -^j  -t.-iv^r  a  French  fleet 
if  o^iit  iine^t^-battie  ships.  wi:ch  was  >ixpecred  :rom  Rhode  Island.  In 
trr  to  1  preconcerted  plan.  Count  Je  Barras.  ^t.immander  ^^f  this 
had  suled  xr  the  Chesapeake,  ibont  rhe  same  vime  De  Omme  «led 
tile  Wai  Indies  for  'he  same  pmce.  Ti  iroid  the  British  feet,  he 
a  ciicuii  by  Bermuda.    Fir  :^ar  'Jiat  the  Bhtiah  Ifeet  xnigfal 
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intercept  him  on  his  approach  to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  Do  Qnsae 
out  to  be  at  hand  for  his  protection.  While  Greaves  and  De  Qiasse  waie 
manoeuvering  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  Count  de  Barras  pasMd 
the  former  in  the  night,  and  got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia.  This  gave  the 
fleet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  a  decided  superiority.  Admiral  GreaTM 
soon  took  his  departure,  and  M.  dc  Grasse  re-entered  the  Chesapeake. 

AU  this  time,  conformably  to  the  well-digested  plan  of  the  campaign, 
the  French  and  the  American  forces  were  marching  through  the  middle 
states  on  their  way  to  Yorktown.  To  understand,  in  their  proper  connec- 
tion, the  great  events  shortly  to  be  described,  it  is  necessary  to  go  heck 
and  trace  the  remote  causes  which  brought  on  this  grand  combination  of 
fleets  and  armies  which  put  a  period  to  the  war. 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  in  May,  1780,  and  the  complete  route  of  the  . 
American  southern  army  in  August  following,  together  with  the  increasing 
inability  of  the  Americans  to  carry  on  the  war,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to 
the  friends  of  independence.  In  this  low  ebb  of  their  afiairs,  a  pathetie 
statement  of  their  distresses  was  made  to  their  illustrious  ally,  the  king  of 
France.  To  give  greater  eflicacy  to  their  solicitations.  Congress  appointed 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens  their  special  minister,  and  directed  binit 
after  repairing  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
and  efiectual  succour,  and,  in  particular,  to  solicit  for  a  loan  oL'moneyt 
and  the  co-operation  of  a  French  fleet,  in  attempting  some  important  enter- 
prise against  the  common  enemy.  His  great  abilities  as  an  officer  had 
been  often  displayed ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the  superior  talents  of  the 
statesman  and  negotiator  were  called  forth  into  action.  Animated  as  lie 
was  with  the  ardour  of  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  feeling  most  sensiUj 
for  the  distresses  of  his  country,  his  whole  soul  was  exerted  to  interest  the 
court  of  France  in  giving  a  vigorous  aid  to  their  allies.  His  engaging 
manners  and  insinuating  address  procured  a  favourable  reception  to  his 
representations.  He  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  at  the  helm  of 
public  aflaira,  and  inflamed  them  with  zeal  to  assist  a  country  whose  cauee 
was  so  ably  pleaded,  and  whose  suflerings  were  so  pathetically  repie- 
sented.  At  this  crisis,  his  most  Christian  majesty  gave  his  American  alliea 
a  subsidy  of  six  milL'ons  of  livres,  and  became  their  security  for  ten  ail- 
lions  more,  borrowed  for  their  use  in  the  United  Netherlands*  A  nafal 
co-operation  was  promised,  and  a  conjunct  expedition  against  their  com* 
mon  foes  was  projected. 

The  American  war  was  now  so  far  involved  in  the  consequences,  of 
naval  operations,  that  a  superidr  French  fleet  seemed  to  be  the  only  hingn 
on  which  it  was  likely  soon  to  take  a  favourable  turn.  The  British  nnnj 
being  parcelled  in  the  diflerent  seaports  of  the  United  States*  any  diTiaioa 
of  ity  blocked  up  by  a  French  fleet,  could  not  long  resist  the  superior  com* 
bined  force  which  might  be  brought  to  operate  against  it.    The  MaTy^iy 
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de  CaBtries,  who  directed  the  marine  of  Fmncc,  with  groat  precision  calcu- 
hll^  the  naval  force  which  the  British  could  concentrate  on  tho  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  disposed  his  own  in  such  a  manner  an  insured  him 
a  superiority.  In  conformity  to  these  principles,  nnd  in  subserviency  to 
tlie  design  of  the  campaign,  M.  de  Gmssc  sailed  in  March,  1781 1  from 
Brest,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  several  thousand  land  forces,  and 
a  krge  convoy  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  ships.  A  smnll  part 
of  this  force  wsls  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  but  M.  de  rimssc,  with  the 
greater  part,  sailed  for  Martinique.  The  Hritish  fleet  thnn  in  the  West 
Indies  had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  s^juadrrm  for 
the  protection  of  the  ships  which  were  employed  in  carryinjf  to  England 
the  bc<4T  which  had  been  taken  at  St.  EuAtatius.  The  Tiritish  admirals. 
Hood  and  Drake,  were  detached  Vm  intercept  the  out  ward- V/und  French 
coennanded  by  M.  de  Grasse,  ho*,  a  j'jnction  1/elween  his  force  and 
ebt  ihi^s  r(  the  line,  and  r,ne  of  fifty  i!ujifi,  which  were  previously  at 
ic^e  and  St.  D-m:nq";,  was,  nev^srheless,  efT^jcted.  }'y  this  f,rm\\h^ 
*f  fr«s  ships  frcm  En  rope,  with  the  French  ^»x  prfirvioTiAJy  in  fhe 
Weit  lBif:-H.  :hey  Lad  a  decide  stjp^rrjr.rr.  M.  de  Grasse  having 
i  Lis  ^•:i:a'wa  in  the  West  Indies,  sailed  .n  the  beginning  of  A-^gost 
X  prid.ri'i'i*  c.:fiv:y.  Af:er  seeing  thii»  oit  of  danger,  he  directed 
t  5;t  :iie  Cieaapeake.  and  arrived  there,  as  has  heem  r^lAtfA^  ^m 
<:c  'Ji«  lane  n::tith.  FIt^  davs  >.ef.-jTe  ?.;s  arrival  in  the  Che^^ 
.  fie  F:-Tic:i  Seet  in  Rhvie  bland  ^.led  f',T  the  same  place,  The<ie 
!ifitw"iiiaca2iiiir.g  :b.e;r  iririrAl  distance  fr'.m  !."ie  scene  of  actir^*  smi 
•ocii  -tiwr,  ■tiiriiri.ied  ir.  tieir  :pe-n:;,-.r.s  ir.  ar.  ertnr-T'JirMrj  rr.ar.ner, 
bev.nii  :h«  r«*ficfa.  :c  si :l:-i rr  ci:C"-i:i'.-.r.-  The-r  ^ii  *ended  v*  '/«« 
imi  ir  :tte  xr.«f  :ie  same  :.r.*.  ^r.i  :>.a:  ->.'ect  »w  r.e->r,er  irr.-.'wr; 
nor  snanectud  ':t^  'he  3r':iaci.  :;li  -.hi*  CT-.T:er  seasi-x  f.;r  '•y.';Arer-ncT»r,r.  -ri.« 

if  '.iie  F7'*r.r,!i   mi:  A-T.-^r.-^-ir.   !a;:ii  :'-.r".e^-     The  piar.  -,f  -,pera- 


cnmmaniii*':?.  :^a:  'j«»r.eml  Wwr.-.r.  r^.-r.  ir.<i  C'".»:".«  R-.rii.rir..v»n:x  harf 

rhe  Ert'.sri  ai'ful-vuirrtra  .r*  N^'i'  V:r:f.  ir.ii  v»r*  %;n.si»ler:ihl7  it*- 

:a"faerr  ■va7  *i:  Y^ri'/.'v::,  -.e'^i-.r^  •V-'Jv.-.t  :i»  ''irruwe  .i.id  r'»a»'.?ii^d  'he 

!.Tast.      r'.iis  -v^3   ^!fi»!!Vr:    .i  Mrt   vjIiw  -.I'T  .iianne'-.      '.Vfny  ^.J 

mrie  5ams.  ip;:rintrt:t  v.  mi»  v.mniaml  if    iie  F;?nrii  w.MaiiTnn  it 

irrrr"?!  u  2isTin  v.::i    :i»n::.i:.' u».'?  v.r  '  i-vr.ir  S»'.r;i.ijii.v»a'.i.     Ait 

annn  liter  -i:ric   :'ai;:?   it  ^»r:irtr^ri»vii,  ie?n-;pn    '^neTni  "^ish- 

Xnnx.  -ind    l'»i    ?:ra:i^  :ii   "iii*    -.ar-  u'    iip  A.m^^-rjin.i.  ind  Count 

Kill  ind  'he  •'.•ii?'"i:ipr '". 'lawri'iit*!!::.  -n    he  jart  '/he  ?vnch. 


tftm  .nter  leiv.  in  -••'enTuai  Tan  :r'  'in*  i"!nne  !.im?3ai'Tn  vis  n:md. 
•o  .ar  upiTr?  -o  yi»'v  Tir'i.  n  'nnrert  ^'tli  i  P.-rinch  ffant 
:o  imre  m  :he  :nast  n  :hB  :nijnt:i  if  AiiivTia!.     Ft  "^nm  J^:i"««i 
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that  the  French  troops  should  march  toward  the  North  River  LetlsM 
were  addressed  by  General  Washington,  to  the  executive  officers  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  requiring  them 
to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  have  their  quotas,  six  thousand  two  hun* 
dred  militia,  in  readiness*,  within  a  week  of  the  time  they  might  be  called 
for.  Conformably  to  these  outlines  of  the  campaign,  the  French  troopa 
marched  from  Rhode  Island  in  June,  and  early  in  the  following  moDtb 
joined  the  American  army.  About  the  time  this  junction  took  place, 
Greneral  Washington  marched  his  army  from  their  winter  encampment, 
near  PeekskiU,  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingsbridge.  General  Lincoln  fell  down 
the  North  River  with  a  detachment  in  boats,  and  took  possession  of  the 
ground  where  Fort  Independence  formerly  stood.  An  attack  was  me^^ 
upon  him,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  The  British,  about  this  time,  reljivd 
with  almost  the  whole  of  their  force  to  York  Island.  General  Washington 
hoped  to  be  able  to  commence  operations  against  New  Tork,  about  the 
middle,  or,  at  farthest,  the  latter  end  of  July.  Flat-bottomed  boats,  suffi- 
cient to  transport  five  thousand  men,  were  built  near  Albany,  and  brought 
down  the  Hudson  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  befove 
New  York.  Ovens  were  erected  opposite  to  Staten  Island,  for  the  use  of 
the  French  troops.  Every  movement  was  made  which  was  introductory 
to  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  It  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to 
General  Washington,  to  find  himself  on  the  2d  of  August  to  be  only  a 
few  hundreds  stronger  than  he  was  on  the  day  his  army  first  moved  from 
their  winter  quarters.  To  have  fixed  on  a  plan  of  operations,  with  a  for- 
eign officer,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force :  to  have  brought  that  foroe 
from  a  considerable  distance,  in  confident  expectation  of  reinforcements 
sufficiently  large  to  commence  efiTective  operations  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  engagements  in  behalf  of  the  state 
violated  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  interest,  and  in  a  manner  dero- 
gatoiy  to  his  personal  honour,  was  enough  to  have  excited  storms  and 
tempests  in  any  mind  less  calm  than  that  of  General  Washington.  He 
bore  this  hard  trial  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  contented  himself 
with  repeating  his  requisitions  to  the  states,  and  at  the  same  time  urged 
them  by  every  tie,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  engagements  entered  into  on  their 
account,  with  the  commander  of  the  French  troops. 

The  tardiness  of  the  states,  which  at  other  times  had  brought  them  near  the 
brink  of  ruin,  was  now  the  accidental  cause  of  real  service.  Had  ihtj 
sent  forward  their  recruits  for  the  regular  army,  and  their  quotas  of  militia, 
as  was  expected,  the  siege  of  New  York  would  have  commenced  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  While  the  season  was  wasting  ewij 
in  expectation  of  these  reinforcements,  Lord  Comwallis,  as  has  been 
tioned,fixed  himself  near  the  capes  of  Virginia.  His  situation  there,  the 
nJ  of  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  Germans  from  Europe  to  Menf 
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TcA.  the  anperior  strength  of  that  garrison,  the  iaihite  of  the  states  in  SUing 
up  their' battalions  snd  imbodying  their  militia,  and  especially  leceut  intaUi 
geDce&om  Count  do 
Grasset  that  his  dM- 
tination  was  fixed  to 
the  Chesapeake,  cos 
Guned  about  the  mid-  • 
die  of  August  to  make 
a  total  change  of  ibo 
plan  of  the  campaign, 
intention  to  attack  Not 
^s  kept  up.  While  this 
played  off,  theaUied  aimy  cro«ed 
id  passed  on  by  the  vray  of 
I  Philndelphia,  ilirough  the  in lennediate  Country 
I  Id  Yorktown.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  Bii- 
isli  force  in  Yirgirtia  promised  success  witk 
mm  expedition,  and  to  secure  an  object  of  nearly  equal  importance  as  the 
radnetioo  of  New  York.  No  one  can  undertake  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  allied  forces  had  perserered  in  their  ori^^nal 
jdan;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  eTent,  ttiat  no  success  could  have  been 
gicMer,  or  more  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  their  schemes,  than 
what  letulled  from  their  operations  in  Virginia. 

While  the  attack  of  New  York  was  in  serious  contemplation,  a  letter 
fimn  General  Washington,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  intended  opera- 
twos  of  the  campaign,  being  intercepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry 
Ctintoa.  After  the  pJan  was  changed,  the  royal  commander  was  so  much 
ttoder  the  impression  of  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  intercepted  letter, 
thai  he  believed  every  movement  towards  Virginia  to  be  a  feint,  calculated 
to  draw  affbJB  attention  from  the  defence  of  New  York.  Under  the  ui&i- 
(SCO  of  this  opinion,  he  bent  his  whole  force  to  strengthen  that  poet,  and 
nflend  the  French  and  American  armies  to  pass  him  without  any  moles- 
totioD.  When  the  beat  opportunity  of  striking  at  them  was  elapsed,  then 
ibr  the  first  time  he  was  brought  to  believe  that  the  allies  had  fixed  on  Vir- 
guiia  for  the  theatre  of  their  combined  operaiionq.  As  truth  may  be  made 
to  aanrer  the  purposes  of  deception,  so  no  feint  of  attacking  New  Yoric 
CDOld  have  been  ntore  successful  than  the  real  intention. 

Is  the  latter  end  of  August  the  American  army  began  their  maich  to 
Tirginia,  from  the  neighbourhocd  of  New  York.  General  Washington 
htd  advanced  as  far  as  Chester  before  he  received  the  news  of  the  arrival 
rf*  tke  fleet,  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Graase.  The  French  Iroopa 
a',  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  place.  In  the  course  ot  this 
r  Ibvy  pused  through  all  the  exteiuire  settlaments  which  ht 
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between  Newport  and  Yorktown.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  happened  before, 
that  an  army  led,  through  a  foreign  country,  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
their  own,  among  a  people  of  different  principles,  customs,  language,  and 
religion,  behaved  with  so  much  regularity.  In  their  march  to  Yorktown 
they  had  passed  through  five  hundred  miles  of  a  country  abounding  in 
fruit,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most  delicious  productions  of  nature,  growing 
on  and  near  the  public  highways,  presented  both  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion to  gratify  their  appetites.  Yet  so  complete  was  their  discipline,  that 
in  tnis  long  march  scarce  an  instance  could  be  produced  of  a  peach  or  an 
apple  being  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  General  Wash- 
ington and  Count  Rochambeau  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  14tli  of  Elep- 
tember.  They,  with  General  Chastelleux,  Du  Portail,  and  Knpz,  proceed- 
ed  to  visit  Count  de  Grasse,  on  board  his  ship,  the  YiUe  da  Pam,  and 
agreed  on  a  pkn  of  operations. 

The  count  afterwards  wrote  to  Washington,  that  in  case  a  British  fleel 
appeared,  "  he  conceived  that  he  ought  to  go  out  and  meet  them  at  sea, 
instead  of  risking  an  engagement  in  a  confined  situation.**  This  alarmed 
the  general.  He  sent  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  a  letter  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  dangerous  measure.  This  letter,  and  the  persuasions  of  the 
marquis,  had  the  desired  efiect. 

The  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Yorktown,  partly  hy 
land,  and  partly  down  the  Chesapeake.  The  whole,  together  with  a  body 
of  Virginia  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Nelson,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  twelve  thousand  men,  rendezvoused  at  Williamsburg,  oo 
the  %th  of  September,  and  in  five  days  after,  moved  down  to  the  investi- 
ture of  Yorktown.  The  French  fleet  at  the  same  time  moved  to  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  took  a  position  which  was  calculated  to  prevent 
Lord  Comwallis  either  from  retreating,  or  receiving  succour  by  water. 
Previously  to  the  march  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown,  Washington 
gave  out  in  general  orders  as  follows :  "  If  the  enemy  should  be  tempted 
to  meet  the  army  on  its  march,  the  general  particularly  enjoins  the  troops 
to  place  their  principal  reliance  on  the  bayonet,  that  they  may  provB  the 
vanity  of  the  boast,  which  the  British  make  of  their  peculiar  prowess,  ia 
deciding  battles  with  that  weapon." 

HE  combined  army  halted  in  the  evening,  about  two  miles 
from  Yorktown,  and  lay  on  their  arms  all  night.  On  the 
next  day.  Colonel  Scammell,  an  ofiicer  of  uncommon  merit, 
Kud  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  in  approaching  the  outer 
works  of  the  British,  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  pri* 
Boner.  About  this  time,  Earl  Comwallis  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henij 
Clinton,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  with  three  ships  of  the 
lin6  from  Europe,  and  the  determination  of  the  general  and  flag  officers  io 
New  York  to  embark  five  thousand  men  in  a  fleet,  which  would  probably 
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nU  on  (Im  Sth  of  OcUAter — that  thin  flwt  cvnu'mivd  nt  tw>.-iity-llji<'t!  wnl  'i 
ibe  Hue,  and  tb&t  joim  exeniuiis  of  tbv  nitvy  tux)  unity  wiul'l  U'  inxfji;  Uu 
kii  relief.  On  the  iii^'ht  bfur  the  r'^':''i|fi  'if  itiin  >iiK-lliff'-(i'j'.  J'^il  (;<irti- 
mUia  quitted  hie  outward  i»'*iti-ti,  etid  t':'it<A  l-i  '««■  "■'«■.•  kiwmi'I. 

The  works  ertOed  f.:^  i:,«r  -j-uriiy  -f  Y..Fl<t'.»r..  .,.,  lU  „y\,>,  w.-,. 
ledaubta  Uid  bBilerict,  w.iri  t^  i  i.*:  --f  rvikt-A-  m  itn-  n wr.  A  iininii]' 
ttTine  Uy  in  froii:  of  tii*   ri;-!;'.,  '."'f  wl..'.ii  vtt.  filuM.'J  ^^  'unyt    i"\-m^* 

The  moiaiB  tXtende-J    t.-  T;;-  ■.;.■:    '-rr:.:! .  w  i  .■  i,  wt.r     'ji-l»-ii';i  'J  </y  u  l.fu  .>( 
CBod  I'V  in-Vvr.—  :      ■    .u:  n:'  -if     ii-    '^-ii-ti    »>w  «  i.>jr(iM"/rc    uriU. 


Mbre  the  kft.  Ti.'.  -.  :•  - 
ITonnd  froiL  viii'.:.  .:.'  -,■ 
CRTmlryand  bi'jui:;':'. 

wldeCiMjisf  ll:-.':?.'.C    .    . 

iD  commuiiiC8'.i .:.   >   "-■' 
nynl  uiny  «■«  ^n^:i..: 
■itiffleiy  vu  coii3»u'.'-  •■- 
hacd  UKT.     C'L  '.!>  Ir 
fcatd  tiiei:  ua^^-rz^^ 
kMTj  CHin'ji..  ir-Ti    r.  ->;■ 
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transport  ship,  were  burned.  On  the  10th,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a 
despatch  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Comwallis,  dated  on  the  80th  of 
September,  which  stated  yarious  circumstances  tending  to  lessen  the  pro* 
bability  of  relief  being  obtained,  by  a  direct  movement  from  New  York. 
Earl  ComwalUs  was  at  this  juncture  advised  to  evacuate  YorktowD,  and 
after  passing  over  to  Gloucester,  to  force  his  way  into  the  country.  Whe- 
ther Uiis  movement  would  have  been  successful,  no  one  can  with  certainty 
pronounce,  but  it  could  not  have  produced  any  consequences  more  inju- 
rious to  the  rajdl  interest  than  those  which  resulted  from  dediBiDg  the 
attempt  On  the  other  hand,  had  this  movement  been  made,  and  the  loyai 
army  been  defeated  or  captured  in  the  interior  country,  and  ki  the-  mean 
time  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  promised  relief,  reached  Yoiktown, 
the  precipitancy  of  the  noble  earl  would  have  been,  perhape,  mom  the 
subject  of  cenure,  than  his  resolution  of  standing  his  ground  and  reaiating 
to  the  last  extremity.  From  this  uncertain  ground  of  oonjecturesy  I  pro- 
ceed to  relate  real  events.  [October  11.]  The  besiegers  eommenoed  their 
second  parallel  two  hundred  yards  from  the  works  of  the  besieged.  Tvfo 
redoubts  which  were  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  British  greatly  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  combined  armies.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  oany 
them  by  storm.  To  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  the  one 
was  committed  to  the  French,  of  the  other  to  the  Americans.  The  assail- 
ants marched  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  arms ;  having  passed  the  abattis 
and  palisades,  they  attacked  on  ail  sides,  and  carried  the  redoubt  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  the  loss  of  eight  killed,  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Lieo- 
tenant'^colonel  Liaurens  personally  took  the  commanding  officer  prisoner. 
His  humanity,  and  that  of  his  associates,  so  overcame  their  resentments, 
that  they  spared  th&  British,  though  they  were  charged  when  they  went 
to  the  assault,  to  remonber  New  London,  (the  massacres  at  which  place 
shall  be  hereafter  related,)  and  to  retaliate  by  putting  the  men  in  the  re- 
doubt to  the  sword.  Being  asked  why  they  had  disobeyed  ordere  by 
bringing  them  off  as  prisoners,  they  answered,  "  We  could  not  put  them 
to  death,  when  they  begged  for  their  lives."  About  five  of  the  British 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  captured.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  con- 
ducted the  enterprise,  in  his  report  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  mentioned, 
to  the  honour  of  his  detachment,  "  that  incapable  of  imitating  examplea 
of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent  provocations,  they  spared  every  man 
who  ceased  to  resist." 

The  iFrench  were  equally  successful  on  their  part.  They  carried  tbm 
redoubt  assigned  to  them  with  rapidity,  but  loet  a  considerable  number  of 
men*  These  two  redoubts  were  included  in  the  second  parallel,  and  fmHi^ 
fated  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  besiegen.  The  British  could  not 
with  propriety  risk  repeated  sallies.  One  vras  projected  at  this  time, 
[OcL  16,]  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
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I  oIoBcl  Aieicr:mb:e.     He  pr^ 

o  spike  elcTen  piece*  c:' cao. 
?l«y  d  gresi  biBTtry  :a  this  enierprs* 

■■a  till  adran'A^.     The  car.n:D  were 
atrr  ce. 

By  thii  liise  the  ba'.:er:e!  cf  ".be  bes: 
fear  dreJ  pieces  cf  hearv  crdtance,  and  : 
dw  age*],  that  they  c-.-^M  scarce'v  sh.w 
bad  now  no  htpe  kfi  but  froci  c3Vr'r:r  t^ 
t  escape.  He  deteniuneJ  c=  iLe  la:!* 
t  an  when  fint  pr.pc-sed.  vrts  r.:>t  e*:r':: 
pared  to  neceire  the  tro:ps  ia  the  cicht 
ewleT'Point.  Af^r  one  xrh'.^e  trahark: 
«f  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  hjaV  ec 
IBled  the  whole  Khecie.  The  rryal  i 
wa>  expcaed  to  increased  danzer. 

Olden  were  sent  to  those  vho  had  pa: 
t*ra.     Witb  tbe  bilnra  of  this  Bcheme 


3  lar  ai  to  force  two  redoubts,  and 
ic'jzh  the  [fficen  and  soldiers  di»- 
se,  ye;  their  success  produced  no 
:  sxn  tisfpiVed  and  rendetrd  fit  for 

zen  were  covered  with  nearly  a 
:e  w-.rlf!  c-f  the  besiered  were  so 
a  siEz'-e  cun.  Lord  ComwalUa 
rms  cf  capii'jla'Jou  ct  auemptisg 
r.  This,  thcush  lew  practJcabla 
?iher  h:pe:e!i!.  Brats  were  pre- 
and  t3  transp:r.  then  to  Glon- 
:::q  had  erased,  a  ri:lrai  stonn 
,!:yed  en  this  btiEnes.  and  frOk* 
ricy.  thus  weakened  by  dirinoD, 

sed.  to  le-cross  the  rirer  to  Toik 
tlie  laat  hope  of  the  BiitiA  aimy 
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expired.  Longer  resistance  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might 
occas>on  the  loss  of  many-valuable  lives.  Lord  Comwallis  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  General  Washington,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  digest  terms  of 
capitulation.  It  is  remarkable,  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  the 
officer  employed  by  Greneral  Washington  on  this  occasion,  was  drawing  up 
these  articles,  that  his  father  was  closely  confined  in  the  tower  of  London, 
df  which  Earl  Comwallis  was  constable.  By  this  singular  combination 
of  circumstances,  his  lordship  became  a  prisoner  to  the  son  of  his  own 
prisoner. 

[Oct.  19.]  The  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered  by  a 
capitulation,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  as  foUows :  The  troops  to 
be  prisoners  of  war  to  Congress,  and  the  naval  force  to  France.  The 
officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  private  property  of  every  kind ;  hot 
all  property,  obviously  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  subject  to  be  reclaimed.  The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  supplied  with  the  same  rations  aa  «re 
allowed  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Congress.  A  proportion  of  the  offieers 
to  march  into  the  country  with  the  prisoners ;  the  rest  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  on  parole  to  Europe,  to  New  York,  or  to  any  other  American 
maritime  post  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  honour  of  marching  oat 
with  colours  flying,  which  had  been  refused  to  General  Lincoln  on  his 
giving  up  Charleston,  was  now  refused  to  Earl  Comwallis ;  and  General 
Lincoln  was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army  at 
Yorktown  precisely  in  the  same  way  his  own  had  been  conducted,  about 
eighteen  months  before.  Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  the  British  and  German  troops  to  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, under  no  other  restrictions  than  an  engagement  not  to  serve  against 
France  or  America.  He  also  tried  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  joined  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  recede  from  the 
former,  and  also  to  consent  that  the  loyalists  in  his  camp  should  be  given 
up  to  the  unconditional  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  His  lordship  never- 
theless obtained  permission  for  the  Bor\etta  sloop  of  war  to  pass  unexa- 
mined to  New  York.  This  gave  an  opportunity  of  screening  such  rf 
them  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Americans. 

The  regular  troops  of  France  and  America,  employed  in  this  siege,  con- 
sisted of  about  seven  thousand  of  the  former,  and  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  the  latter  ;  and  they  were  assisted  by  about  four  thousand  militia. 
On  the  part  of  the  combined  army,  about  three  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  about  five  hundred ;  and  seventy 
were  taken  in  the  redoubts,  which  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  14th 
of  October.  The  troops  of  every  kind  that  surrendered  prisonen  of  war, 
exceeded  seven  thousand  men ;  but  so  great  was  the  number  of  sick  and 
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woonded,  that  there  were  only  ihrco  thouaiiiul  oi^hi  huiulriMt  mimhln  ul 
hearing  anns.  The  French  and  Aniorioan  on^inoi^m  iui«l  n  ml  lory  iiiont^U 
and  received  the  highest  applause.  Hriguiiior-f^rnornlH  «lii  Porlnil  aiiil 
Knox  were  both  promoted  to  the  runk  of  nmjor-f;iMu>riilN  «iu  nccdiiiit  iil' 
their  meritorious  services.  Lieutcnunt-rolonol  ( Souvitui  tiiitl  ( *ii)i(iiiii  HiH'lin- 
fisDtaine,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  rt'Npccti voly  nu'rivrd  liirvoin,  (li«i  lnr- 
mar  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  tho  latter  to  ilic  niiik  ul'  ii  iiiiijiu. 

Congress  honoured  General  WuKhin^tou,  (*nijnt  iId  Hurliiiinltniii,  <  -uuitt 
do  Grasse,  and  the  officers  of  tho  difFenMit  corpN,  utid  tlio  im-ii  iimlor  iliniii, 
with  thanks  for  their  services  in  tho  reduction  of  Ijnrd  ( 'urtiwiilliii.  Thn 
whole  project  was  conceived  with  profound  wiNdoiii,  iiml  ilm  iiiridi'iiin  of 
it  had  been  combined  with  singular  jiropri'ity.  It  in  not  iliiTi'forf  w>/iiil«ir- 
fal,  thaty  from  the  remarkable  coincident;  in  ull  itM  purtn,  it  wim  M<iwn<;d 
with  unvaried  success. 

A  British  fleet,  and  an  army  of  kcvf.ii  thouMi nd  mi?n,  di'»tiri«-d  fof  ihf. 
relief  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  arriv«;d  diT  th«:  ('Ut.riH^nraUn  on  thi:  Mri\\t  t,t  (n.tJi- 
ber;  but  on  receiving  advice  of  hih  iordtohJp'»  iiijrr<:nd<.'f,  thfy  f.Uitm-A  Vf 
Sandy  Hook  and  New  York.  Huch  wan  thf;  f«t<;  oi  iUui  ift-hftui  iiotu 
whose  gallaotr}'  and  previous  feuccrhvfe  th<:  tii^ifAly  r/iU'iauni  ot  thi*  i^mih- 
em  states  had  been  so  cr^nfidently  «rzp';cv;d.  So  f.vi-.ni  tiunn^  t)i«  wnf 
Ud  iairer  for  oversetting  the  irjd«pf;fj'j«rfic<;  of  at  J«;aJ:t  a  |/4/t  of  t}j«;  rjatUAK- 
lacy,  than  his  complete:  vicv^r}'  at  ^l7LnA*:u ;  bot,  by  \\m  *jfht^A\*u:iifji'u  *A 
that  action,  his  lord&hip  becarr.e  *.:.<;  *j'/j^,.^Xi  of  v.uA^-.uu*^^  tb^it  *  /Tvoiufiofj 
which.  fn-iL  his  prer'-^ut  ruw/t**,  ws*  ;u  O^w/^.t  o/  Usnhttth'iuf/r  ni  h  tuM- 
licB.  T^e  \-j&£  if  Lis  ar:::v  ::j6v  •/«;  «.\t.rr.*:it:^,  kh  ;i*»:  r^M.f*'/  wa'.,*.  of  ♦/.o 
Cdkunental  war  .l  S'.rjL  A.-r^r-'A. 
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which  Sowed  npoD  him  when  inroimed  of  his  loidship's  snirradsr.*  flw 
people  throughout  the  United  States  diapbyed  a  social  trinmphuid  emlbi- 
liofi  which  no  ptiyate  proaperiiy  is  erer  able  fnlly  to  inspire.  Qmml 
Washington,  on  the  day  after  the  surrender,  ordered  "that  those  who 
were  under  arrest  should  he  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty."  His  orden 
closed  as  follows:  "Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-morrow  in  As 
difierent  brigades  and  dirisions.  The  commander-in-chief  Tecommendsi 
that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  drpoiU 
ment,  and  that  sensibility  of  heart,  which  the  recollection  of  the  sarprtsiiig 
and  particular  interposition  of  Providence  in  oar  favour  claims."  Con- 
gress, on  receiving  the  official  account  of  the  great  evanis  which  had  talna 
place  at  Yorktown,  resolved  [Sept.  6^  to  go  in  procession  to  charch,  and 
return  public  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the  advantages  they  had  gained. 
They  also  issued  a  proclamation  for  "  religiously  observing,  through  tlw 
United  States,  the  13th  of  December  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer." 
The  singularly  interesting  event  of  captivating  a  second  royal  army  pro- 
duced strong  emotions,  which  broke  out  in  all  the  variety  of  wajrs  with 
whiph  the  most  rapturous  joy  usually  displays  itself. 

HILE  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  totbo 
siege  of  Yorktown,  an  excursion  was  made  frOB 
New  York,  which  was  attended  with  no  BOall 
I  to  the  Americans.  Oeneral  Arnold,  who 
'  had  lately  returned  from  Virginia,  was  appointod 
i  conduct  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  town  of  New  London  in  his  native  cooo- 
try.  The  troops  employed  therein  were  landed 
in  two  detachments  on  each  side  of  the  harbour 
[Sept.  6.3  The  one  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Ejrre  and  the 
other  by  General  Arnold.  The  latter  met  with  little  opposition.  Port 
Trumbull  and  a  redoubt  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  harbour,  not  he- 
ing  tenable,  were  evacuated,  and  the  men  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Qriswold 
on  Qroton  Hill.  This  was  furiously  attacked  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyra; 
the  garrison  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution,  but  after  a  senre 
conflict  of  forty  minutes,  the  fort  was  carried  by  the  assailants.  The 
Americans  had  itot  more  than  six  or  seven  men  killed,  when  the  Btittah 
carried  their  lines,  but  a  severe  execution  took  place  afterwards,  though 
resistance  had  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops  inquired  cn 
hie  entering  the  fort,  who  commanded.  Colonel  Ledyard  answered,  "I 
did,  bat  you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword.  The  colonel  wu 
immediately  run  through  the  body  and  killed.    Between  thirty  end  foMj 

*  Tlu  doarkaBpvr  of  CongreH,  an  aged  tnui,  died  sudduitv,  immednlslr  ill  111  liimh| 
ef  tbe  eaplsre  of  Lord  ComwiUii'i  anaj.  Thii  dcitb  wm  univsnallT  tscribed  10  a  vi». 
mat  emMioa  of  political  jor. 
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vtie  woondedf  snd  aboat  forty  were  carried  off  prisoners.  On  the  side 
cf  the  Bnash  fiMty-eight  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-fiTe 
wounded;  among  the  ktterwas  Major  Montgomery, and  among  the  former 
was  Colonel  Eyre.  About  fifteen  vessels,  loaded  with  the  efiects  of  the 
inhabitants,  retreated  up  the  ri?er,  and  four  others  remained  in  the  harbour 
vnhurt,  but  all  excepting  these  were  burned  by  the  communication  of  fire 
from  the  burning  stores.  Sixty  dwelling-houses  and  eighty-four  stores 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  loss  which  the  Americans  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  naval  stores,  of  provisions  and  merchandise,  was  immense. 
General  Arnold,  having  completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in 
eight  days  to  New  York.  The  Americans  lost  many  valuable  men,  and 
much  of  their  possessions,  by  this  incursion,  but  the  cause  for  which  they 
contended  was  uninjured.  Expeditions  which  seemed  to  have  no  higher 
object  than  the  destruction  of  property,  alienated  their  afiections  still  farther 
from  British  government.  They  were  not  so  extensive  as  to  answer  the 
ends  of  conquest,  and  the  momentary  impression  resulting  from  them  pro- 
duced no  lasting  intimidation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  excited  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  the  authors  of  such  accumulated  distresses. 

The  year  1781  terminated,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  favour  of 
the  Americans.  It  began  with  weakness  in  South  Carolina,  mutiny  in 
New  Jersey,  and  devastation  in  Virginia ;  nevertheless^  in  its  close»  the 
British  were  confined  to  their  strong-holds  in  or  near  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah,  and  their  whole  army  in  Virginia  was  captured.  They 
IB  the  course  of  the  year  had  acquired  much  plunder  by  which  individuals 
were  enriched,  but  their  nation  was  in  no  respect  benefited.  The  whole 
campaign  passed  away  on  their  part  without  one  valuable  conquest,  or  the 
aoquisition  of  any  post  or  place,  from  which  higher  purposes  were  answered, 
than  destroying  public  stores  or  distressing  individuals,  and  enriching  the 
oflkers  and  privates  of  their  army  and  navy.  The  important  services  ren- 
dered by  France  to  the  Americans  cemented  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
with  additional  ties.  The  orderly,  inoffensive  behaviour  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  United  States,  contrasted  with  the  havoc  of  property  made 
by  the  British  in  their  marches  and  excursions,  was  silently  turning  the 
current  of  popular  esteem  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  working  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  greatly  conducive  to  the  establishment 
of  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  government.  The  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  received  no  damage  of  any  account  from  the 
French  troops,  during  their  eleven  months'  residence  among  them.  The 
soldiers  were  rather  a  guard  than  a  nuisance.  The  citizens  met  with  no 
interruption  when  prosecuting  their  lawful  business,  either  by  night  or 
day,  and  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect.  While 
the  progress  of  the  British  army,  in  a  circuitous  march  of  eleven  hundred 
Biiles  from  Charleston  to  Yorktown,  was  marked  with  rapine  and  desohi* 
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lion,  the  marcli  of  the  Fiencli  troops  [mm  Rhode  Island  to  the  mom 
place,  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  a  right  line,  was  productire  of  nb  incon- 
venience to  the  intermediate  inhabitants.  They  were  welcome  goeati 
wherever  they  came,  for  they  took  nothing  by  fraud  and  force,  but  puno 
tually  paid  for  all  they  wanted  with  hard  money.  In  a  contest  where  tha 
good  will  of  the  people  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  its  final  imie, 
such  opposite  modes  of  conduct  could  not  fail  of  producing;  their  natnnl 
eficcts.  The  moderation  and  justice  of  the  French  met  with  its  reward  in 
the  general  good  will  of  the  people,  but  the  riolence  and  rapine  of  llw 
British  contributed,  among  other  things,  to  work  the  final  overthrow  of  all 
iheir  schemes  in  America. 

.  N  the  last  day  of  this  year  [Dec.  1781]  Henr^  Laurent 
was  released  from  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower 
'  of  London.  He  had  been  committed  there,  as  already 
1  related,  on  the  Olh  of  October,  1780,  "On  suspidoD 
of  high  treason,"  aAer  being  examined  in  the  presenca 
I  of  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  Oeorge  Oermaine,  Lord 
.  Hillsborough,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Justice  Addin|^ 
m,  and  others.  The  commitment  was  accompanied 
with  a  warnmt  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  receive  and  confine  him. 
Their  lordships' orders  were  "To  confine  him  a  close  prisoner;  to  be 
locked  ap  every  night ;  to  be  in  the  custody  of  two  warders ;  not  to  niflat 
him  to  be  out  of  their  sight  one  moment,  day  nor  night ;  to  allow  him  no 
liberty  of  speaking  to  any  person,  nor  to  permit  any  person  to  speak  to 
him ;  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  pen  and  ink ;  to  sufier  no  letter  to  ha 
brought  to  him,  nor  any  to  go  from  him."  Mr.  Laurens  was  then  fifty^re 
years  old,  and  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  infirmities.  In 
this  situation  b^  was  conducted  to  apartments  in  the  Tower,  and  was  shut 
up  in  two  small  rooms  which  together  made  about  twenty  feet  squarOfWith 
a  warder  for  his  constant  companion,  and  a  fixed  bayonet  under  hia  win- 
dow, without  any  friend  to  converse  with,  and  without  any  prospect  Ot 
even  the  means  of  correspondence.  Being  debarred  the  use  of  pen  and 
ink,  he  procured  pencils,  which  proved  a  useful  substitute.  Afler  t 
month's  confinement,  he  was  permitted  to  walk  out  on  limited  ground,  bot 
a  warder  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  followed  close  behind.  This  indulgence 
was  occasionally  taken  for  about  three  weeks,  when  Lord  Oeoi^  Gordon, 
who  \taz  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  unluckily  met  and  asked  Mr.  l^n- 
rens  to  walk  with  him.  Mr.  Laurens  declined  the  ofler,  and  instantly  re- 
turned to  his  apartment.  Qovemor  Oore  caught  at  this  transgression  of 
orders,  and  locked  him  up  for  thirty^seven  days,  though  the  attending 
warder  exculpated  him  from  all  blame.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  g» 
vemor  relented  so  lar*  as  to  permit  hia  prisoner  to  walk  on  the  parade  befcn 
•  doc'i,  but  this  honour,  aa  coming  tma  lam,  was  refnsed,    Qeaeml 
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YeiBOD,  on  hearing  of  what  had  passed*  gare  orders  that  Mr.  Lanrona 
ahould  he  pennitted  to  walk  out,  and  this  exercise  was  in  consequence 
tliereof  resumed^  after  an  intermission  of  two  months  and  a  half.  , 

Ahout  this  time  QFeb.  26,  1781]  an  old  firiend  and  mercantile  cpne- 
ipondent,  having  solicited  the  secretaries  .of  state  for  Mr.  Laurens's  enlarge- 
ment  on  parole,  and  having  ofiered  his  whole  fortune  as  security  for  hia 
good  conduct,  sent  him  the  following  message :  *'  Their  lordships  say,  if 
jon  will  point  out  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  present 
Inpate  with  the  colonies,  you  shall  be  enlarged.'*  This  proposition  filled 
him  with  indignation,  and  provoked  a  sharp  reply,  part  of  which  vras  in 
the  fcdlowing  words :  *'  I  perceive  from  the  message  you  sent  me,  that  if  I 
were  a  rascal  I  might  presently  get  out  of  the  Tower,  but  I  am  not.  You 
have  pledged  your  word  and  fortune  for  my  integrity.  I  will  never  dis- 
honour you  nor  myself.  I  can  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass.  Happen 
to  me  what  may,  I  fear  no  possible  consequences.** 

The  same  friend  soon  after  [March  7]  visited  Mr.  Laurens,  and .  being 
left  alone  with  him,  addressed  him  as  follows :  '*  I  converse  with  you  this 
morning,  not  particularly  as  your  friend,  but  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain. 
I  have  certain  propositions  to  make  for  obtaining  your  liberty,  which  I 
tdvise  you  should  take  time  to  consider.'*  Mr.  Laurens  desired  to  know 
what  they  were,  and  added, "  That  an  honest  man  required  no  time  to  give 
an  answer,  in  a  case  where  his  honour  was  concerned.  If,**  said  he,  ^  the 
secretaries  of  state  will  enlarge  me  upon  parole,  I  will  strictly  conform  to 
my  engagement  to  do  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  hurt  of  this  kmg- 
dom.  I  will  return  to  America,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  England  which 
may  be  assigned,  and  surrender  myself  when  demanded.**  It  was 
answered,  *'  No,  sir,  you  must  stay  in  London  among  your  friends :  the 
ministers  will  often  have  occasion  to  send  for  and  consult  you :  you  can 
write  two  or  three  lines  to  the  ministers,  and  baiely  say  you  are  sorry  for 
what  is  past.  A  pardon  will  be  granted :  every  man  has  been  wrong,  at 
some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  and  should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
it"  Mr.  Laurens  replied,  "  I  will  never  subscribe  to  my  own  infamy, 
and  to  the  dishonour  of  my  children.'*  He  was  then  told  of  long  and  pain- 
ful confinement,  and  hints  were  thrown  out  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  refusal :  to  which  he  replied,  '*  I  am  afraid  of  no  consequences  but 
rack  as  would  flow  from  dishonourable  acts." 

In  about  a  week  after  tiiis  interview.  Major-general  James  Grant,  who 

^ad  long  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Laurens,  and  had  served  with  him 

Bear  twenty  years  before,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians, 

visited  him  in  the  Tower,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconveniences  of  hb 

aituatioti,and  then  addressed  him  thus  :  "Colonel  Laurens,  I  have  brought 

paper  and  pencil  to  take  down  any  propositions  you  have  to  make  to  the  admi- 

BitlratioDt  and  I  will  deliver  them  myself."    Mr.  Laurens  replied,  **l  btLwe 

su 
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pencil  and  paper,  but  not  one  proposition,  beyond  repeating  a  leqneat  to 
be  enlarged  on  parole.  I  had  well  weighed  what  consequencea  migfal 
follow  before  I  entered  into  the  present  dispute.  I  took  the  padi  of  juatice 
and  honour,  and  no  personal  ^rils  can  cause  me  to  shrink." 

About  this  time,  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  the  eldest  son  of  Henrj 
Laurens,  arrived  in  France,  as  the  special  minister  of  Congress*  The 
&ther  was  requested  to  write  to  the  son  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  court 
of  France,  and  assurances  were  given  that  it  would  operate  in  his  &Toar. 
To  these  requests  he  replied,  ''My  son  is  of  age,  and  has  a  will  of  hit 
own ;  if  I  should  write  to  him  in  the  terms  you  request,  it  would  have  no 
efiect :  he  would  only  conclude,  that  confinement  and  perauasion  had  soft- 
ened me.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour ;  he  loves  mo  dearly,  and 
would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would  not  sacrifice 
his  honour  to  save  my  life,  and  I  applaud  him." 

QJune  29.]  Mr.  Laurens  penciled  an  address  to  the  secretaries  of  state 
for  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  merchant  in 
London  who  was  in  his  debt,  for  money  to  answer  his  immediate  ezigen* 
cies,  and  to  request  that  his  youngest  son  might  be  permitted  to  visit  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  for  his  farther  education  and  conduct 
in  life.  This  was  delivered  to  their  lordships ;  but  they,  though  ihey  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  support  of  their  prisoner,  returned  no  answer. 
Mr.  I^urens  was  thus  left  to  languish  in  confinement  under  many  infirmi* 
ties,  and  without  the  means  of  applying  his  own  resources  on  the  spot,  tea 
his  immediate  support. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Laurens  had  completed  a  year  in  the  Tower,  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay  nine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence  sterling  to 
the  two  warden  for  attending  on  him.  To  which  he  replied,  "  I  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  by  the  secretaries  of  state  without  money  (for  aught  they  knew) 
—their  lordships  have  never  supplied  me  with  any  thing — ^it  is  now  up- 
wards of  three  months  since  I  informed  their  lordships  that  the  fund  I  had 
hitherto  subsisted  upon  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  prayed  for  leave  to  draw 
a  bill  on  Mt,  John  Nutt,  who  was  in  my  debt,  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  refuse  by  the  most  grating  of  all  deniab,  a  total  silence,  and  now 
a  demand  is  made  for  nine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence.  If  their 
lordships  will  permit  me  to  draw  money  where  it  is  due  to  me,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  my  own  expenses,  but  I  will  not  pay  the  warden  whom  I 
never  employed,  and  whose  attendance  I  shall  be  glad  to  dispense  with." 

Three  weeks  after,  the  secretaries  of  state  consented  that  Mr.  Lauren^ 
should  have  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bill 
of  exchange,  but  they  were  taken  away  the  moment  that  business  wis 
done. 

About  this  time,  Henry  Laurens,  jun.,  wrote  an  humble  request  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  for  permission  to  see  his  fiithert  which  his  lordship  rofiiaed 
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to  granL  He  had  at  first  been  permitted  to  viait  hia  lather  and  converse 
with  him  for  a  short  time ;  but  these  interviews  were  no  longer  permitted 
They  neTertheless  occaaioudlly  met  on  the  lines  and  saluted  each  other, 
but  dufst  not  exchange  a  single  word,  lest  it  might  occasion  a  second  con- 
finement, aim  ilar  to  that  to  which  Lord  George  Gordon  bad  been  accessary. 
As  the  year  1781  drew  near  a  cluse,  Mr.  Laurens's  sufferings  in  the 
Tower  became  generally  known,  and  excited  compassion  in  hts  favour,  and 
odium  agmnst  the  authors  of  his  confinement.  It  had  been  also  found,  by 
the  ine^cacy  of  many  attempts,  that  no  concessions  could  be  obtained  from 
him.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  release  him,  but  difficulties  arose  about 
the  mode.  Mr.  Laurens  would  not  consent  to  any  act,  which  implied  that 
he  was  a  British  subject,  and  he  had  been  committed  as  such,  oo  charge 
of  high  treason.  Ministers,  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty,  at 
length  proposed  to  take  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  When  the  words  of  the  recognisance,  "Our  sovereig;n  lord  the 
King,"  were  read  to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  replied  in  open  court,  "Not  my 
•orereign,"  and  with  this  declaratioa  be,  with  Mr.  Oswald  and'  Mr.  An* 
denoD  ae  his  securitiea,  entered  into  an  obligation  for  his  appeataoce  at 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  the  next  Easter  term,  and  for  not  deporting 
thence  without  leave  of  the  court.  Thus  ended  a  long  and  a  painful  larce. 
Mr.  Laurens  was  immediately  released.  When  the  time  of  his  appearance 
U  court  drew  near,  he  was  not  only  discharged  from  all  obligations  to  at- 
tend, but  was  requested  by  Lord  Shelbume  to  go  to  the  continent,  in  sut^ 
■erviency  to  a  acheme  for  making  peace  with  America.  Mr.  Laurens, 
startled  at  the  idea  of  being  released  without  any  equivalent,  as  he  had 
nnifomily  held  himaelf  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  repUed,  that  "  He  durst  not 
accept  himself  as  a  gift,  and  that  os  Congress  had  once  ofiered  Lieutenant- 
ggneral  Burgoyne  for  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  now  giviDg  Lieutenant 
gneral  Earl  Comwallis  for  the  same  purpose." 


COMMODORE  BARRY'S  VICTORY. 


N  ihefoUof  1781, orders  werereceind 
by  Commodore  Bnny  to  fit  the  Alli- 
ance for  tsking  the  Maniiiis  de  tmlsj- 
etie  and  Cotint  de  Noeillea  to  France, 
-^'  on  public  business.  On  the  36tli  of  . 
December,  sbe  Bailed  fnan  Boston, 
with  them  on  board. 

The  Alliance  left  L'Orient  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  from  which  time  she  coa- 
tinued  cruising,  with  great  success, 
ktill  March  of  the  following  year; 
when,  shortly  after  leaving  Havanno, 
whither  she  had  beoi  ordered,  to  bring  the  United  States  a  large  quantity 
of  specie,  having  in  company  the  continental  ship  Lnzeme,  of  twenty 
guns.  Captain  Greene,  three  frigates  were  discovered  right  ahead,  two 
leagues  distant ;  the  American  vessels  were  hove  about ;  the  enemy  gave 
chose.    The  Luzerne  not  sailing  as  fast  as  the  Alliance,  tbt.  commodote 


1^ 


i  het  optaia  to  tluow  km  gttiH  •^vvtN.<»tvt.      V  wt  vt<u  ihM  \kiw\»- 
icred  (K  ber  weather-icnr,  bMriuf  iltfwtt  vkiv.>u  tttvut  i  tko  \lt)«M<,^  kv^^v 

fifty  E*™"-  BaljMtt  «pt»  k«r  fur  K>:ti»kMCt\  ihvi  «s>uiiu«>4w%>  t\>Ms>tu«)M)  h> 
bang  the  hodmoa*  of  \k»  eawny's  »)ii|W  ti.>  iu'lit>M  i  HtWi  ))Ui|'ti<ii|i  hi«  vivw 
bj  an  address,  and  going  from  gun  lo  {{utt.Mnit  MMlikOtitt^  hia  iiivh  HumitM 
too  mnch  haste,  and  not  to  fire  uitli)  pnlorvtl,  lio  )>i:i>|>«tihI  l('t  Hi'lli'it-  'Vi\» 
enemy's  ship  was  of  equal  sii«  with  thn  Alliniit'ti  i  h  avvtitu  i>ituM||i'iitt>iit 
followed:  it  was  Tsiy  soon  poicogXiblit  thitl  lhi>  AlliHlli>t)  Wiin  u**<l'>"U  ^^** 
advantage;  most  of  the  enemy's  g»na  wtiro  silumieil  |  mihI  hIIui  n\\  hMIkii 
d  fifty  minutes,  the  ship  was  so  aevnToly  tlnmnutnl.  lliH<  >b)  lii'UUul  n 

signal  of  distress,  when  her  coniiirt*  jiiiiiKil   hiir>     'I'liu  Unm  tm  I iil  Urn 

Alliance  was  rery  trifling— three  Icilluil  nitd  nlnvtiii  wniMitlint.  'I'titi  liHn 
my's  loss  was  seTere— ihirty-Mven  killiiil  hmiI  fitly  wtMiilili>il>  'I'ltM  "llmi 
&iglish  frigates  were  watchmg  the  iiiovflinuniN  of  llitt  fi'miii'li  aliiiis  ■  thu 
captain  of  which,  upon  coming  up  wilh  l)ia  AlliHii''ii,  HHlijiii'it  h*  m  iuh 
sen  for  keeping  aloof  from  the  action,  itwl  hn  wiw  N|t)ir<ili''»*IVti  ihu  All) 
aace  bad  been  taken,  and  that  the  engaKiinwni  wit*  imly  m  di"  "f.  (  Himm 
was  made,  hot  the  French  *hip  heinff  lumiiUi  Ui  Ifunfj  h\i  wiPh  tU-  Aiim 
Dean,  it  ma  giren  over. 

A  gntfleman  of  distingoislw^  naval  rmmiMtu/fi,  wii^ii  in  tlw  I4n4>i'-nii 
■>■■  witk  tke  AnKTieaa  tfi>t»4riM,  wh»  tnU'4itiM4  u,  i^m^tit  iinhm 
Tsag,fcia.  mom  Ticg-^faiiial  '4  tbr  U*-4,  <U  t/ituMMiitHtif  -A  lU  iit-^-*tt 
i  with  ibe  AtiJatA>t«,  (a  '^  t/r.t»K  -4  >i^  t/it,tKn^*^^ ,  Ua 
*viirj  i£*x  <J*ff».-»,  llmtfji  Mi*"**^  '*.*,  ',iA*ttM**^*» 

Aitf  he  ^mt  met!  wko.  t  >u:>  »t  t-v-/  i-.^u'  »«  'a*  ta^-*^*  ,  '***  lU  iU4 


CAPTAIN  BARNEY'S  VICTORY. 


14  the  8th  of  April,  1782,  Captain  Barney,  in  the  Hyd*/< 
Ally,  of  sixteen  guns  and  a  hundTed  and  ten  men, 
sailed  Troni  Philadelphia  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  mercbant- 
7  men  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  Whilo  the  fleet 
was  lying  in  Cape  May  road,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to 
take  them  o,ut  to  sea,  two  ships  and  a  brig,  a  pan  of  the 
enemy's  force,  were  discovered  standing  in  for  them. 
Captain  Barney  immediately  made  the  signal  for  his  convoy  to  get  under 
way  and  proceed  up  the  bay,  which  orders  they  were  not  slow  in  obey- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  which  had  a  few  gum  on  board  ;  and 
her  commander  very  gallantly  determined  to  abide  the  issue.  He  was  no 
great  help  to  Barney,  for  as  soon  as  ibe  action  commenced,  he,  in  his  haste 
to  get  to  sea,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  balls,  ran  hie  ship  aground,  and 
escaped  with  his  men,  by  climbing  out  to  the  end  of  the  jib-boiau,  and 
jumping  ashore,  while  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Captain  Barney  kept  astern  of  his  convoy,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
British  vessels  with  great  earnestness.  He  saw  that  the  brig  and  one  of 
the  ships  were  following  him  up  the  bay  through  the  Cape  May  channel, 
while  the  other  ship  wu  man<suvering  to  run  ahead  through  the  other 
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channel,  and  prevent  the  convoy  from  proceeding  up  the  bay.  The  brig 
was  the  first  to  come  up.  She  gave  the  Hyder-Ally  a  broadside  and 
passed  on ;  Captain  Barney  did  not  return  the  fire,  reserving  his  shot  for 
the  ship,  which  was  coming  up  rapidly.  She  advanced  within  pistol-shot 
^without  firing  a  gun,  probably  thinking  that  Barney  would  not  dare  to 
oppose  her  progress.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  Hyder-Ally  opened 
her  ports  and  gave  a  well-directed  broadside,  which  told  her  determination 
in  sea-terms,  which  were  not  easy  to  be  misunderstood.  The  enemy  then 
closed  in  and  showed  a  determination  to  board ;  but  Barney,  perceiving 
immediately  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  and  knowing  that  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  boardinir  him,  he  would  have  to  face  a  vastly  superior  force, 
instantly  walked  up  to  the  man  at  the  helm  and  told  him  to  interpret  his 
next  order  "  by  the  rule  of  contrary,"  to  do  exactly  that  which  is  opposed 
to  the  command.  Soon  after,  when  the  enemy  was  ranging  alongside, 
preparatory  to  boarding.  Captain  Barney  called  out,  in  a  voice  intended  to 
be  heard  on  board  the  adverse  ship,  "Hard  a-port  your  helm— do  you 
want  him  to  run  aboard  of  us  ?"  The  seaman  immediately  understood  the 
order,  and  put  his  helm  hard  a-starboard,  by  which  admirable  manceuvre 
the  enemy's  jib-boom  caught  in  the  fore  rigging  of  the  Hyder-Ally,  and 
there  remained  entangled  during  the  short  but  glorious  action  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Hyder-Ally  thus  gained  a  raking  position,  and  such  was  the 
terrible  quickness  and  efiect  of  her  fire^ — having  fired  twenty  broadsides 
in  twenty-aix  minutes — that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  firing  of 
the  first  broadside,  the  ship  waS  obliged  to  strike  her  colours.  But  the 
other  ship  was  now  coming  rapidly  up,  and  Captain  Barney  had  only  time 
to  send  on  board  a  lieutenant  and  thirty-five  men,  with  orders  to  proceed 
up  immediately  after  the  fieet,  while  he  himself  covered  the  rear.  The 
brig,  seeing  that  the  ship  had  struck,  ran  aground,  to  avoid  being  captured. 
The  ship  continued  to  work  her  way  up  the  river,  as  the  taking  possession 
of  the  first  was  so  quick  and  unexpected  that  the  captain  had  not  time  to 
destroy  his  book  of  signals,  and  Captain  Barney  having  ordered  his  lieu- 
tenant to  hoist  the  British  flag  on  the  prize,  while  he  pulled  down  the  Ame- 
rican on  board  the  Hyder-Ally,  tbe  ship  thought  that  the  American  ship 
had  struck  ;  she,  therefore,  towards  evening,  dropped  her  anchor,  making  a 
signal  as  she  did  so  to  the  prize-ship,  which  she  did  not  expect  to  be  under 
other  orders— <ind  believing  that  she  was  then  working  her  will  among  the 
defenceless  convoy. 

After  the  ship  had  given  up  the  chase,  and  dropped  her  anchor  for  the 
night.  Captain  Barney  hailed  his  prize,  and  inquired  what  her  namOy 
character,  and  force  were.  He  was  answered,  "The  General  Monk,  of 
\wenty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  Royal  Navy."  The  Hyder-AUy  had  onlj  fimr 
men  killed  and  eleven  wounded ;  while  the  General  Monk  had  ket  tr 
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men  killed  and  thirly-three  wounded.  Among  th»  former,  wen  fin 
the  officers — and  amon^  the  latter,  were  Captain  Kodgen  himaelf,  u 
vveiy  otber  officer  on  board,  except  one  midshipman  1 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsy ln|iii&  passed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Cspta 
Barney,  and  ordered  a  gold-hiked  sword  to  be  prepared  for  him ;  whii 
was  BOOB  aAer  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  stale,  by  OoTem 
rickinson. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  BETOLmONAKT  WAR. 


W^  ^ 


HE  dreadful  cnmstrapiie  of  Corawollia.  like 
chat  of  Bui^oyoe.  was  felt  leas  by  the  Brituh 
frmn  the  actual  amoant  of  Ion  aoBluined, 
L  &om  tbe  impicBBion  whicli  it  mada 
upon  the  public  mind  of  Euiope.  In 
Bntnin,  [be  popular  feeliDs  bad  been  raiaed 
abore  fbnner  diaaaten  by  inditfnacion  agaiast 
(he  league  of  the  continental  powera.  and 
by  tbe  bnlliant  pnmisea  wbich  the  auc- 
cessea  in  the  soutbem  coluniea  seemed  to 
aibrd.  Durinz  the  aesaion  of  17S0-IT9I. 
indeed,  Mr.  Fox,  who  uow  dsurvd  aa  leader 
i]f  tfaeoppcaition,  predicted  that  theae  would  be  rery  ep  heme  ml,  and  repelled 
any  expectation  of  finally  lecovering'  the  lost  coiooies.  Minisleia,  hov- 
erar.  were  still  confident,  and  generally  aupponed  by  the  nadon.  In  the 
CDone  of  the  year  1791.  however,  the  horizon  of  Europe  anumed  a  dnriter 
mpets.  A  commeTcial  treaty  and  other  connectiona  fonned  br  Holland 
with  tbe  coloniea  led  to  a  declnradun  of  war  againat  her.  LaTolTTng-  a  cnnae- 
ijatat  cnlliaion  with  almoat  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  continent.  The 
b^^e•a  of  Hnfi«,  taking  adToncage  of  the  stale  of  a^ra,  placed  heiself 
M  lbs  bead  of  what  wna  termed  the  armed  neutrality,  having  in  view  la 
Imat  tlu  rii^t  of  learch  hitherto  exerciged  by  Gmt  Britain ;  and  thnngli 
im  did  not  l^ui  to  any  actual  hoadlity,  it  rendered  the  aitnuioii  of  dv 
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WheD,  to  the  severe  pressure  thus  caused,  was  added  the  disastrons  in 
telligence  from  the  new  continent,  there  arose  in  the  nation  a  cry  for  peace 
and  for  the  recognition  of  American. independence,  as  vehement  as  fonneriy 
for  war  and  supremacy.  This  was  a  result,  however,  for  which  the  cabi- 
net was  by  no  means  prepared.  On  the  assembling  of  parliament,  27th 
November,  1781,  the  king^s  speech  still  expressed  a  determination  to  per- 
severe, and  the  hope  of  a  finally  auspicious  issue.  Lord  North  indeed 
admitted  that  it  was  no  longer  expedient  to  carry  on  the  war  as  fonneriy 
by  marching  armies  into  the  interior;  his  plati  was  to  maintain  the  pzetent 
posts,  to  support  the  loyaHsts,  and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances. Under  this  view,  the  estimates  were  formed  on  a  reduced  scale  i 
and  .an  understanding  was  intimated,  that  no  large  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  out  to  replace  the  losses  sustained.  The  opposition  members, 
however,  while  they  traced  the  disasters  to  the  misconduct  of  the  ministry* 

*  urged  the  foUy  of  Britain  continuing  to  waste  her  strength  in  such  a  hope-* 
less  contest.  Both  the  address  and  estimates,  however,  were  curried  by 
majorities  of  about  two  to  one,  and  the  recess  suspended  further  dis- 
cussion. 

When  the  houses  reassembled  on  the  20th  January,  the  unpopularity  of 
government  had  been  aggravated  by  the  capture  of  Minorca,  and  of  St. 
Christopher,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  oppo- 
sition, led  by  a  phalanx  of  statesmen  of  the  first  rank — ^Fox»  Pitt»  Bnike, 
Rockingham,  Shelbume— determined  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  They 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  concemiog 
the  conduct  of  the  naval  war,  which  was  negatived  by  only  206  to  188. 
It  became  then  evident  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  going  oyer»  and 

.  that  persevering  efS)rts  would  sqpn  efiect  the  grand  object  of  ejecting  the 
present  ministry.  A  similar  motion,  on  the  19th  February*  was  defeated 
by  only  nineteen ;  and  on  the  22d,  General  Conway  moved  an  address, 
deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  America,  and  ofiering  aid  in  a 
plan  of  reconciliation.  After  an  animated  debate,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  only  one ;  when  the  final  issue  could  not  be  doubtful.  On  the 
27th,  he  renewed  his  motion  in  another  shape  ;  and  the  minister,  though 
only  attempting  to  parry  it  by  an  adjournment,  was  left  in  a  minority  of 
nineteen.  The  general  then  moved,  that  the  house  would  consider  as  ene- 
mies to  their  king  and  country  all  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  furtlier 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  was  not  resisted.  Lord  North,  indeed, 
while  lamenting  his  lot  in  holding  office  under  such  distressful  circum- 
stances, dung  to  it  with  extraordinary  pertinacity.  It  was  even  ii 
that  ministers  were  ready  to  become  instruments  in  carrying  out  the 
sures  thus  dictated  to  them  by  parliament.  Lord  Germaine,  more  consistenty 
had  resigned  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  cabinet  coming  round  to  this  conekl- 
sion.    Nothing  could  less  accord  with  the  views  of  the  opposkiga  tlM« 
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•ach  an  arrangement,  which  was  indeed  liable  to  obvious  objections ;  and 
teeing  that  their  adversaries  would  yield  only  to  direct  attack,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  that  course.    On  the  8th  March,  1782,  Lord  John 
Cavendiifh  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  arraigning  the  misconduct  of 
ministers,  as  having  caused  all  the  recent  disasters.     In  this  extremity 
however,  some  of  the  country  gentlemen  rallied  round  the  premier,  who 
urged  not  without  reason  that  every  measure  now  denounced  had  been 
sanctioned  by  large  and  constant  majorities.     He  obtained  in  consequence 
tlie  small  one  of  ten,  which  however  was  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  final 
triumph  to  the  opposite  party.     On  the  15th  a  resolution  of  no-confidence 
moved  by  Sir  John  Rous.     Lord  North  made  a  sort  of  overture  to 
in   the   formation  of  a   coalition   cabinet,  which  was   indignantly 
rejected.     His  majority  was  reduced  to  nine  ;  and  to  follow  up  the  blow, 
Mr.  Fox  announced  a  similar  motion  for  the  19th ;  but  on  that  day.  Lord 
Surrey,  the  intended  mover,  was  anticipated  by  a  declaration  that  **  minis- 
ten  were  no  more.'*     The  premier  made  a  concluding  speech,  explaining 
and  defending  the  policy  pursued  during  his  long  administration. .    In  a  few 
dsyst  a  new  cabinet  was  arranged,  having  at  its  head  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
nigluun,  supported  by  Fox,  Burke  and  others,  all  advocates  of  peace,  and 
pledged  to  obtain  it,  even  by  sacrificing  d<»ninion  over  the  revolted  cokmies. 
Lord  North  had  already  been  privately  feeling  his  way  towards  this 
djed.     Even  early  in  1781,  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  ofiered  her  medi- 
iSiciiv  which  Britain  had  accepted ;  and  at  her  request,  the  Emperor  of 
GemaDj  agreed  to  become  a  party.    France,  however,  declined  acced- 
ing, till  she  could  treat  along  with  her  transatlantic  ally,  whom  she  invited 
to  seDd  plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose.    Congress  sent  Messrs.  Jay, 
lAVieDS,  and  Jefiferson  to  act  in  ccoicert  with  Adams,  then  ambassador  at 
Fuis ;  and  they  requested  Dr.  Franklin,  though  intending  to  return,  that 
hs  would  remain  till  this  weighty  afiair  was  concluded.     The  powers 
mre  almost  unlimited,  except  that  they  were  to  agree  to  nothing  short  of 
CBtire  independence,  and  to  make  no  arrangement  without  the  knowledge 
and  GODCurrence  of  the  French  ministers,  by  whose  advice  and  opinion 
&ey  were  ultimately  to  govern  themselves.     It  was  agreed  that  the  Con- 
gKSB  shonld  be  held  at  Vienna ;  but  difficulties  soon  arose  as  to  the  footing 
M  which  it  should  be  conducted.    Mr.  Adams  protested  against  himself 
or  his  associates  appearing  in  any  other  character  than  as  representatives 
flf  SB  independent  state  ;  while  the  cabinet  of  London  decUred  that  peace 
tmUL  only  be  made  when  the  league  between  France  and  the  revolted 
should  be  dissolved.     This  view  was  even  supported  by  the  allied 
I,  who  proposed,  indeed,  that  the  two  negotiations  should  be  carried 
»  sad  eoociuded  together,  but  still  as  distinct  transactions.     As  the  two 
would  not  recede  from  these  opposite  views*  the  whole  medirtafy 
faiokeii  up. 
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The  new  ministry,  however,  made  no  delay  in  openmg  negotiations  on  a 
lower  basis,  and  with  a  thorough  desire  of  bringing  them  to  a  faronmUe 
conclusion.  The  agreement  was  formed,  after,  it  is  supposed,  considenMe 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  also  of  Lord  Shelbume,  to  concede 
to  the  States  their  claim  of  entire  independence.  Mr.  Oswald  was  sent 
over  to  Paris  in  a  private  character,  to  sound  both  parties.  The  Count  da 
Vergennes  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  negotiation  in  concert  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries,  wishing  that  Paris  might  be  made  the 
theatre.  Both  these  requests  were  conceded ;  and  on  the  7th  May,  Mr. 
Grenville  went  over  with  full  powers.  In  his  first  interview,  he  intimated 
the  expectation,  that  on  the  acknowledgment  of  American  independencey 
the  object  for  which  France  had  entered  into  the  war,  she  would  restore 
the  conquests  made  during  its  progress ;  but  Vergennes  decidedly  refused 
to  admit  such  a  stipulation 

Serious  obstacles  thus  opposed  the  progress  of  the  treaty ;  and  these 
were  much  increased  by  the  death,  on  the  1st  July,  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  a  minister  highly  esteemed.  The  place  of  premier  then 
devolved  on  Lord  Shelbume,  who  had  on  former  occasions  expressed  him- 
self very  strongly  against  the  grant  of  independence ;  and  a  difierenee, 
understood  to  exist  on  that  subject,  induced  Fox  and  Burke  to  withdraw 
from  the  administration.  Encouragement  to  take  higher  ground  might  to 
,  derived  from  the  state  of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  into  which  the  United 
States  government  had  fallen,  as  it  war  found  impossible  to  draw  from  its 
separate  membera  funds  at  all  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
which  was  thus  incapable  of  undertaking  any  important  enterprise.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  Clinton  undertook,  if  supplied  with  a  reinforcement 
*of  ten  thousand  men,  to  reconquer  all  the  colonies.  He  had,  however, 
been  recalled  by  the'  new  ministry,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Sir  Ghiy 
Carleton. 

These  surmises  proved  to  rest  on  a  very  slender  foundation.  According 
to  Mr.  Fox's  own  explanation,  the  only  difierence  of  opinion  was,  whetller 
the  independence  should  be  at  once  recognised,  or  should  be  reserved  as 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  negotiation  proceeded  as  beforet 
except  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  new  minis- 
try, took  the  place  of  Mr.  Grenville ;  but  Mr.  Oswald  still  continued  to 
conduct  the  American  treaty.  It  appeara,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Joiies,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  Sir  William  Jones,  went  to  Pbris,  and  submitted  to  Dr. 
Franklin  an  imaginary  fragment  of  Polybius,  respecting  the  dissenstons 
between  Athens  and  her  colonies.  Its  tenor  was  to  sound  him  respectiiig 
a  continued  union,  on  a  completely  equal  footing,  between  Britain  and 
the  American  states ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  notice  win 
taken  of  this  kind  of  overture.  Congress,  in  October,  1783,  pablished  a 
lesolution  not  to  accept  of  any  thing  short  of  entire  independence^  nor  Is 
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■epaiate  from  France.  The  negotiation  went  on  smoothly.  Mr.  Oswald*8 
commission  had  been  to  treat  with  the  colonies  or  planicUioHS  in  America, ' 
terms  to  which  Mr.  Jay  strongly  objected ;  and  though  both  Vergennes 
and  Franklin  were  satisfied,  yet  on  a  representation  being  made,  a  new 
one  was  sent  over  on  the  21st  September,  altering  the  expression  to  United 
States  of  America.  Oswald  appears  to  have  been  a  good  easy  man,  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  The 
great  satisfaction  which  both  Franklin  and  Adams  express,  in  the  temper 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  discussion,  justifies  seemingly  the  suspicion, 
that  he  was  scarcely  a  match  for  the  veteran  and  energetic  negotiators 
against  whom  he  was  pitched. 

There  remained  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  grant  of  independence; 
but  there  were  still  three  subjects  of  warm  discussion:  1.  The  western 
boundary,  which  the  British  wished  to  be  formed  by  the  Ohio,  while  the 
states  demanded  its  extension  to  the  lakes.  2.  Their  requisition  of  a  share 
in  the  rich  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  northern  American  coasts. 
8.  The  compensation  demanded  by  the  British  for  the  loyalists,,  who,  ad- 
hering to  the  mother-country,  had  been  driven  out  of  the  colonies.  ^On  all 
these  points  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  make  a  most  resolute  stand ; 
but  they  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  allied  cabinet  was  dis- 
posed, respecting  them  all,  to  take  a  cold  and  even  unfriendly  part.  This 
they  were  found  to  express,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  even  to  the  British 
negotiators,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  loyalist  compensation.  Mr.  Adams 
assigns  several  reasons  for  this  disposition,  which  seem  rather  fanciful. 
Probably  in  this  monarchical  cabinet,  amid  all  thie  force  of  political  interest, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  loyalty.  The  French  ministers, 
too,  aiming  at  extensive  objects  of  their  own,  felt  that  the  more  the  Ameri- . 
cans  gained,  the  less  share  could  they  themselves  expect  of  wljtat  England 
might  be  willing  to  cede. 

The  commissioners  now  found  themselves  in  a  peculiar  situation.    Mr. 
Oswald's  earnest  desire  of  peace,  and  also  of  concluding  one  separate  from 
France,  afforded  every  assurance  of  gaining  from  him  the  objects  considered 
essential.     On  the  other  hand,  their  instructions  bound  them  strictly  to  act  ui.\ 
conceit  with  the  "French  king ;  a  course  to  which  the  States  really  kj 
under  strong  obligations.     It  was  determined,  however,  under  the  prompt- 
ing of  Adams,  to  discard  that  consideration,  and  to  conclude  with  all  poHi- 
Ue  speed  a  separate  preliminary  treaty  with  Mr.  Oswald.     They  iiio- 
oeeded  aknost  to  their  most  sanguine  hopes.    The  river  St.  Lawrence  «i4 
the  lakes  were  fixed  as  the  leading  boundaries,  thereby  extending  thoj 
fiwitier  at  least  to  the  Mississippi.     They  were  allowed  to  take  fiah  on  ll 
gieat  hank,  and  within  three  leagues  of  the  shores  of  Newfomidhnd  a| 
Nont  Scotia,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the  unsettled  couta.    WUi 
la  conpenaation  for  the  loyalists,  they  contrived  to  waSUtf 
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a  stipulation,  that  Congress  would  recommend  it  to  the  individual  stalMi 
and  they  knew  too  well  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  such  r^commendft- 
tjons,  to  suppose  that  they  had  committed  themselves  very  deeply  by  tkup 
article.    The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  80th  November,  1762. 

It  became  soon  necessary  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  Y ergeniMiy 
who  wrote  on  the  occasion  an  indignant  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  accumng 
him  of  having  violated  at  once  his  instructions  from  Congress  and  his  oUi* 
gations  to  the  French  king,  and  demanding  an  explanation.  That  states- 
man,  who  had  really  nothing  to  say  in  vindication,  thought  it  best  to  pkad- 
guilty.  He  only  urged,  that  his  ofience  amounted  merely  to  an  indiscre* 
tion,  a  failure  of  bienaiance^  which  he  trusted  would  not  interrupt  their 
present  happy  union.  He  made  lavish  protestations  of  respect  and  gta- 
titude  to  the  French  monarch,  promising  that  nothing  should  be  concluded 
without  his  concurrence.  Yergennes  probably  saw  that  his  compuQCtioB 
was  not  very  deep ;  and  in  fact  Adams  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Livingstone,  foreign  minister,  strenuously  justifying  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  colleagues.  At  such  a  distance,  and  in  untried  circumelanceSf 
some  discretion  was  necessary ;  and  they  would  have-been  much  to  blame 
if,  by  following  instructions  issued  in  ignorance  of  important  facts,  they  had 
thrown  away  great  advantages  that  were  within  their  reach.  It  does  not 
appear  in  fiict  that  any  censure  was  ever  passed  on  their  having,  contmj 
to  orders,  secured  valuable  benefits  to  their  country. 

The  French  cabinet  do  not  seem  to  have  been  impelled  by  resentment 
to  any  serious  breach.  They  had  moved  at  first  slowly,  standing  on  very 
high  ground ;'  but  the  victory  of  Rodney,  the  signal  repulse  of  the  allied 
armaments  before  Gibraltar,  and  the  dilapidated  state  of  their  finanoei» 
which  led  in  a  few  years  to  so  fatal  a  crisis,  made  them  very  much  ia 
earnest  on  the  subject.  On  the  20th  January,  1783,  the  preliminary  treaty 
was  signed  between  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain ;  and  on  the  dd  Sep* 
tember,  the  definitive  treaties  of  all  the  powers  were  signed  together.  That 
of  America  was  ratified  by  Congress  on  the  14th  January,  1784. 

The  United  States  had  thus  brought  this  long  struggle  to  a  triumpbaaK 
issue ;  yet  it  left  them  in  a  state  pf  peculiar  distress  and  exhaustion.  They 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollara,  (above  nine  miUion 
pounds  sterling,)  besides  twenty-four  millions  incurred  by.  the  particular 
states.  The  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  this  burden,  and  generally 
to  execute  any  of  the  functions  of  government,  had  become  almost  a  nullity. 
Of  eight  millions  of  doltetrs,  which  they  had  demanded  in  1782,  as  abeo* 
lutely  necessary  for  these  purposes,  they  bad  received  only  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand.  Much  of  the  territory  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
war,  while  foreign  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  internal  tiade 
greatly  obstructed,  through  restrictions  imposed  by  the  separate  legiskturcflb 
who  were  wholly  disinclined  to  submit  to  any.  general  regulation.    Henoet 
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toob  It  became  impossible  to  enter  into  any  conuncrcini  nmntftfindnt  Willi 
foeign  oations. 

The  most  urgent  pressure  arose  from  the  arroAm  nnd  rininis  nf  (ha  nrmy, 
amounting  still  to  about  ten  thousand  men.  During  anvnml  ynitrs  ihny  bail 
been  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  receiving  a  vi*ry  Rtnnll  |»ri»|M)rtiiiti  iif 
their  pay,  and  in  depreciated  currency.  Thny  hnd  l)i*(*n  llnltnritd  by  pro* 
mises  of  ample  liquidation  as  soon  as  the  contrst  shcmld  tifriiiiniitn  |  Inil  nfi 
seeing  the  near  approach  of  this  event,  and  of  th<'ir  own  ctfiimu^utiia  dis* 
solution,  they  began  deeply  to  specuhite  how  and  hy  whom  th»s<i  pniiniiNt* 
were  to  be  fulfilled.  Congress  was  manifffstly  lurnpnhUt  of  tltimir^  iii«;r<i 
than  hand  them  over  to  the  states,  with  a  favouruhl«;  rtiC*rtniht*uiiitUftii,  itm 
efficacy  of  which  long  eiperience  had  taught  i\nriti  Vt  tiuUiuHim,  TU^i  tfliUjt!fi$ 
m  1780  had  received  the  promise  of  haJf'pay ;  but  inm$y  ntntt^s  hiMl  i'M\/n-tiim4 
sUoog  scruples  against  this  measure  a«  uncf^nfetitutj'/r«sl  urtd  nfi^M,tniit:,uftA 
seemed  little  inclined  to  burd'rn  at  onc^  th'rir  r/*uhfiyii!U*A'n  u^A  tl*«'jf  \m9nm 
by  ka  fulfilment.  Amid  the«e  c^^iMd^rati'^c,  a  ^mi^j^iium  ^tfrnn  mufm^ 
tha  troops  to  use  the  arni»  vbich  tb«ry  Wd  lu  xlnt^ir  ItJutAt  a«  *hK  u^t^^  *A 
obtaining  justice.  A  coi'jb«rI,  r»:tp»:^-tai>W  \vrM  %y»:  nu^  ^^r^ft^A-t,  wrM  W 
WjMhiDgtoo  in  the  nuue  of  a  &ur;.  Vtrr  vf  b:«  *^'/l^x»rr  'jfltfjirft.^  i^jitiXtu^  •^  ^Jkm 
fcplorabje  state  of  th«  couiiirj,  *JMr  uaat.i*:tA  :Sif^fLf:,AfW,y '/  4  /«^vUi^jiuu  */m^ 
and  iLe  necew.tr  '/  aO'j;il;b^  a  X7.:z<^  yf/v»:ruit^^^  m  wix^^  ik^ 

if  ke^r  a\i«t  i:  nifsuxzie  \uk  r.T*:?*;./!;  tLV'-L'-rr -''.y,     7  «/«*  iax*.i**Aik  vmk 

i*    ia»t    :  ■  • . "J  j'.-rC    "-Fli '  *    >.  r Jh  '-  •  -r-  ?.   *-i#:    f**??:!*; -j'J  : #;    * l^ .  •  e ti  u 
'Jl-     Tli**"    .■S-r:*r'_  fiiV.     r-^^T.'rf^   :a.'.   ->5»n     r^V   *-.   Iwt  ji^^ll- 

l«7t    f*. ".•:.■:::*    yvsv -"'•'*:'.    ■'-»■-:•    '.A.  r      :■■  V" -'«■•'  .'     i-^*     'tJl 
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ing  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt  T  Caa 
you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in 
honour  T— -Awake  ;  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  yourselves.  If 
the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  efibrt  is  in  vain  !"  He  proposed* 
therefore,  instead  of  a  milk  and  water  memorial^  to  send  a  remonstranctf 
the  tenor  of  which  might  harmonize  with  that  of  the  letter.  .  Doubtless  the 
meeting,  if  held,  would  have  fully  responded  to  these  sentiments.  Wash- 
ington, however,  was  fortunately  in  the  camp,  and  acted  witl^  his  usual 
firmness  and  prudence.  Besides  dealing  with  individuals,  he  called  a 
general  meeting  instead  of  the  proposed  irregular  one.  He  reprobated  the 
tenor  of  the  letter,  and  the  implied  proposal  of  either  deserting  their  coud« 
try  or  turning  their  arms  against  her,*  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
strongest  sense  of  their  merits,  and  pledging  ^him8elf  to  use  his  utmost 
efibrts  to  obtain  their  demands.  A  complete  turn  was  thus  given  to  their 
feelings  ; — they  unanimously  declared  full  confidence  in  him,  and  appointed 
a  committee,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  avowing  their  abhorrence 
of  the  propositions  made  in  the  letter,  but  expressing  a  desire  that  the  com- 
mander  would  write  to  the  President  of  Congress,  earnestly  soliciting  a 
speedy  decision.  Washington  did  write  in  very  strong  language,  which, 
coupled  doubtless  with  a  knowledge  of  the  serious  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, procured  an  assent  of  nine  states  to  the  terms  demanded.  There 
were,  however,  no  funds  to  make  good  this  vote ;  and  all  the  addreat  of 
Washington  was  necessary  to  induce  the  troops  to  disband  upon  the  mtoe 
engagement  of  Congress.  Indeed,  a  small  detachment,  which  swelled  to 
three  hundred,  marched  to  the  house  of  Assembly,  and  threatened  UtA 
body,  but  were  soon  put  down ;  and  the  pledges  given  to  th^  army  were^ 
we  believe,  ultimately  fulfilled. 

On  the  24th  March,  1783,  a  French  vessel  from  Cadiz  brought  a 
letter  from  Lafayette,  announcing  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  treaty. 
Soon  after.  Sir  Guy  Carletqn  gave  an  official  notice  of  the  same  tenor.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  25th  November,  that — the  definitive  articles 
having  been  concluded — ^the  British  army  evacuated  New  York,  and  the 
Americans,  from  West  Point,  entered.  On  the  4th  December,  Washing* 
ton  took  a  solemn  and  deeply  afiecting  farewell  of  his  companions  in  arBia» 
with  whom  he  had  passed  through  so  many  trying  scenes  and  vicissitudes. 
On  the  23d,  he  repaired  to  Annapolis,  then  the  seat  of  Congress,  into  whoss 
hands  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired,  finally,  as  he  believed 
wished,  into  private  life. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

HE  Union  was  delivered  from  any  imminent 
danger ;  yet  it  lay  in  a  helpless,  inert,  dis- 
tracted slate,  unable  to  command  either  tran- 
quillity at  home,  or  respect  abroad.  The 
small  remnant  of  regard  for  the  authority  of 
Congress,  which  had  surnved  while  there 
I  any  aense  of  peril,  entirely  ceased.  Its 
'  members  in  vain  urged  (he  state  assemblies 
to  agree  to  a  common  duty  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  to  such  general  regulations  of 
trade  as  might  afibrd  a  basis  for  a  commer- 
CmI  treaty.  The  mercantile  states  imagined  that  these  measures  would 
dpnate  upon  them  unequally ;  and  New  York,  the  centre  of  this  interest, 
■Iwoliitely  refused  its  concurrence.  Congress  had  power  to  make  treaties, 
bvt  not  to  enforce  their  observance  ;  to  contract  debts,  but  not  to  pay  them. 
Eirly  in  1783,  they  drew  up  a  plan  for  meeting  at  IcaM  the  interest  of  the 
miianal  debt ;  and  Washington  hesitated  not  to  write  to  the  several  goveni- 
on,  urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  its  adoption.  Some  impression  was  at 
Gnt  made ;  but  the  states  soon  relapsed  into  their  habitual  indiflerence. 
Daring  fourteen  months,  there  were  paid  into  the  public  treasury  only 
ibiiT  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollars ; 
od  the  foreign  interest  was  only  defrayed  by  a  fresh  loan  made  in  Hoi- 
famd.    There  was,  indeed,  a  party  throughout  the  cimfederation,  zealoot 
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to  support  the  central  authority,  and  to  maintain  public  credit ;  but  an 
other  and  powerful  one  arose,  hostile  to  the  former,  and  indifierent  to  die 
latter.  They  began  even  to  cherish  an  indisposition  to  pay  any  taxes 
whatever,  or  to  place  themselves  at  all  under  legal  restraint.  Conven- 
tions were  formed,  under  whose  direction  mobs  broke  into  the  court-houses 
and  dispersed  the  judges.  Hence,  not  only  public  securities  were  reduced 
to  a  trifling  value,  but  private  property  was  greatly  depreciated,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  protection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  centre  of  this  lawless  spirit  should  have  been 
in  New  England.  It  prevailed  there  among  a  majority  of  the  active  young 
cultivators,  with  whom  a  theory  became  popular,  that,  having  all  contri- 
buted to  defend  the  national  property,  they  had  all  an  equal  right  to  its 
possession.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  body  of  malecontents  entered  Exeter 
and  made  prisoners  the  general  Assembly  of  the  state.  The  citixens* 
however,  rose  and  crushed  the  movement  in  a  few  hours.  A  much 
stronger  body  in  Massachusetts  took  possession  of  the  court-houaey  first  at 
Northampton,  and  then  at  Worcester.  All  conciliatory  measures  having 
been  vainly  tried,  the  governor  with  difficulty  raised  funds  chiefly  among 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  called  out  four  thousand  militia,  and  placed  them 
under  Greneral  Lincoln.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  a  daring  leader, 
Daniel  Shays,  with  eleven  hundred  followers,  marched  to  attack  the  arse- 
nal;  but  General  Sheppard  had  assembled  a  force  for  its  defence^  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  being  unable  to  intimidate  them  either  by 
threats  or  by  firing  over  their  heads,  he  ordered  a  real  discharge,  by  which 
three  were  killed,  when  the  rest  fled  precipitately.  They  continued  in 
arms,  however,  tillLincohi  came  up,  when  they  retreated  and  endeavoued 
to  negotiate  for  delay.  He  rejected  all  their  overtures;  and,  prening 
rapidly  forward,  obliged  them  to  disperse  in  every  direction.  Their  knden 
either  fled  the  territory,  or  fell  into  his  hands.  Fourteen  were  ccmdenmed 
to  death,  but  afterwards  pardoned. 

The  heads  of  the  Revolution  beheld  with  deep  concern  this  abortive  resnlt 
of  so  many  eflforts ;  their  country  distracted  at  home,  disgraced  abroad.  ^Tet 
it  vras  difficult  to  discover  any  remedy  which  would  be  practicaUe^and 
consistent  with  their  principles.  Chance  led  them  on.  Washington  kad 
contemplated,  with  great  interest,  a  plan  for  uniting  the  Potomac  and  Che 
Ohio,  and  thus  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  waters.  He  made  a 
journey  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  on  horseback,  taking  minute  Misa 
of  every  thing  which  could  be  subservient  to  this  project.  Hie  inflaence* 
and  the  real  importance  of  the  design,  induced  the  legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  send  commissioners  to  Alexandria  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject.  They  met  in  March,  1786,  and  having  spent  some  time  ft 
Mount  Vernon,  determined  to  recommend  another  commiasioo,  whiah 
might  establish  a  general  tariff  on  impg^ta*    Th^  Virginian  l^|aiatui#  nol 
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oahr  agK^i.  but  invi:t\l  the  o;hor  :i;:t<r5  {.^  >on«i  .1%')miii«-^  i.«  in«sM  n\   \uhA 
polls.     In  SeptemU^r,  17S().  ibov  h.it)  nrriviNl  tixMU  li\o  imty*  nuil  xmi)\  i.s« 
inited  powers.     A  numlvr  of  Mo  sTutrsiuoiu  howoxoii  wiMo  iIui«  loarnt 
bled,  who,  feeling  dooply  the  tU'pn\'iMM  nnd  iIiMiuriril  »irtto  of  ih*'  nMiiih) , 
became  sensible  that  soinothiiii^  on  n  nuirh  »«roafor  M'rtio  \\itii  niMi>r-'»an  t>« 
xaise  her  to  prosperity,  aiul   givo   her  a   due  plme  aineh^i  lhi>  nnhKii^ 
They  drew  up  a  report  and  addre!i.N  lo  all  the   |iio\iiivial   Ap*eiiititii*, 
strongly  representing  tliu  inellieieiiey  of  ihi*  pir.M'ni  hMleinl  |}HViMiiini>iH, 
and  earnestly  urging  theni  to  send  il(*h*fiairN  tn  iihmM  ni  lMiiliMti>)|ihiii  m 
May,  1787.      Congress,  in   Kelirnary,  |Ml^slM!   ii'mihiininii   ii<eiiMiiiii>iiiliii|| 
this  measure,  of  which,  however,  they  diil  tmi  )>i'ihii|in  fuilii  ipulo  nil  ilu> 
results. 

The  states  very  readily  reHpondiMl  to  thin  (all;  ahd  ni  iho  M|i|Miihii«i| 
time,  the  delegates  from  nil  except  firif  had  acni-Milih'il,  Ni>vi>i  pfi 
baps  had  any  body  of  men  roinhincd  for  no  ^Mut  u  \un\innv  in  Unm  n 
constitation  which  was  to  rule  ho  nurrifronri  n  pfi,|,|i<,  nnd  pi'ilHilily  diifiii(i 
80  many  ages.  The  rnf;riiU;rN,  ronMir-.iiiif/ of  thn  nlf|i'«(  ituh  in  Aiif-nm, 
were  not  unworthy  of,  nor  unfit  fur,  fco  yfiii  »  fiuKt.  Wuahini/t'iM,  vtUn 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Vir^^iniun  d<-pijtiiti</n,  wnn  tiwmUifHt^l/  r\nu.i\ 
president  of  the  whole.  Th'ry  hud  h^i'ii  nfipoint«-d  rn<'r«*'''  *'»  fwyi**-  th*- 
aiticles  of  confederation;  yet  th«;y  ha/J  wA  d<')jl^riiU"l  /'/f»|/,  wh' ri  th«.jf  ! 

detennined  that  tht  ':x\y\,u'jifl'*ir,nii',>,  mu^*  In  '/j'jmJ/  ^hf,vtu  '/VM^M#;d 
The  cuesticn,  Lowrv*./,  v.hi*.  •//*>.  to  Jx:  8;'i'v«:*i»'j*i 'J  >/<  <•«  j/L/* ,  fiut^  '/!#•.  of 
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many  important  alteralions.  In  this  and  the  fanner  debate  the  maia  ceo- 
test  lay  between  the  great  and  the  small  states,  the  former  demanding  a 
weight  proportioned  to  their  population  and  resources,  the  letter  contend- 
ing  that  they  would  be  thus  overwhelmed  and  oppressed.  The  struggle 
was  severe,  and  matters  seemed  once  at  a.  complete  stand,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  which,  in  three  days,  suggested  a  compromne. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  proportioned  to  the  populatioa; 
but  in  the  Senate  each  state  was  to  hare  an  equal  vote.  This  was  carried 
'by  a  considerable  majority.  A  difficult  question  also  Aioae  respecting  tbs 
slaTes  in  the  southern  states,  to  whom  no  vote  was  allowed ;  but  whor  tt 
was  contended,  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  power  and  resources  Ol 
these  communities.  A  compromise  was  made:  three-fourths  of  then, 
under  the  title  of  "other  persons,"  were  to  be  added  to  the  list  upon 
which  the  number  of  representative  members  was  to  be  apportioned. 

On  the  8th  September,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Morris,  MadiMBi 
and  King,  were  named  a  committe-s  "to  revise  the  style,  and  arrange  ths 
articles."  It  was  presented  by  them  on  the  I3th  ;  yet  the  convention  cm- 
tinned  making  amendments  to  the  very  last  day.  The  result  was,  on  tke 
whole,  very  difi'^rent  from  that  originally  contemplated.    Having  ariaafc 
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however,  out  of  collision  and  com  promise  between  all  the  different  interests 
that  divided  the  country,  it  had  probably  been  rendered  more  safe  and 
practicable. 

On  the  17th  September,  this  grand  question  came  finally  under  decision* 
The  Constitution  was  then  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  members, 
being  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  It  was  next  submitted 
ta  Congress,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  who 
were  invited  to  call  conventions  to  take  it  into  consideration.  The  stipula- 
tion was,  that  it  should  come  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  ratification  of 
nine  states  had  been  obtained ;  but  this  was  an  object  of  considerable  diffi* 
culty.  In  1787,  it  was  adopted  in  conventions,  unanimously,  by  G(eorgia, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  by  large  majorities  in  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Two,  however,  were  still 
wanting  before  it  could  be  acted  on,  whence  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion, which  met  in  the  beginning  of  1788,  was  viewed  with  intense  in* 
terest*  Its  fate  there  appeared  doubtful,  from  local  feelings  and  recent 
discontents.  Hancock,  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  through  the  revolu- 
tion, strenuously  opposed  it,  without  the  admission  of  certain  proposed 
amendments,  by  which  state  rights  might  be  more  fully  guarded.  It  was 
supported  with  the  utmost  eloquence  by  Fisher  Ames,  and  finally  carried 
by  the  small  majority  of  187  to  168.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  greater 
number  of  delegates  came  instructed  to  vote  against  it ;  but  after  an  ad- 
journment, a  majority  of  eleven  was  at  last  procured. 

The  reqiusite  number  of  nine  had  thus  been  obtained ;  yet  there  were 
still  wanting  the  important  states  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, without  which  it  could  scarcely  be  brought  into  action.  In  the  first, 
the  contest  was  long  and  fervid,  and  the  displays  of  oratory  are  said  to  have 
been  the  most  splendid  ever  yet  made  in  America.  Randolph  and  Madi- 
son took  the  lead  in  support  of  the  measure,  while  Patrick  Henry  assailed 
it  with  eloquence  almost  unrivalled.  He  denounced  it  as  a  revolution 
more  radical  than  that  which  had  separated  America  from  Britain.  The 
convention  had  been  delegated  solely  to  amend  the  old  federation,  instead 
of  which  they  had  fbrmed  a  great  consolidated  government,  vesting  in  it  the 
whole  prerogative,  and  leaving  to  the  states  merely  the  poor  laws,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  trifling  concerns.  In  the  warmth  of  debate,  he  seemed 
to  threaten  resistance  if  the  motion  were  carried ;  yet  at  last  declared  that 
even  then  he  would  remain  a  peaceful  citizen,  only  devoting  his  head,  his 
hand,  his  heart,  to  obtain  redress  in  a  constitutional  manner.  The  mea« 
aare  was  finally  carried  by  eighty-eight  to  eighty.  New  York,  thus  left 
nearly  alone,  could  only  persevere  ut  the  cost  of  throwing  herself  entirely 
Alt  d  the  Union.  Yet,  though  the  measure  was  supported  by  Jay,  Hamil*^ 
ton,  and  Livingston,  statesmen  of  the  highest  character,  it  was  carried  on^ 
hf  a  majority  of  five  and  with  the  demand  of  most  extensive  amendmflnlik 
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Ample  gfiound  wss  now  afibrded  for  putting  the  new  coafthation  ,)> 
morement,  Bnd  the  quution  aiose,  who  was  fint  to  act  aa  chief  magiBtrOM. 
All  Its  friends  agreed  in  looking  to  Washington  as  the  iadiTidual  whoM 
weight  of  character  and  reputation  would  unite  all  sufTniges,  and  whoM 
steady  judgment  would  guide  the  Teasel  amid  the  difficulties  in  which  it 
must  for  some  time  he  inrolred.  Of  this  general  feeling  he  was  soon 
apprized ;  yet  he  seems  to  bare  felt  the  most  deep  and  linfeigned  relno- 
lance  to  undertake  the  task.  He  even  declared,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Lincoln,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling*  oad 
wishes  that  he  had  ever  been  called  npon  to  make.  He  cherished  a  ainng 
partiality  for  a  life  of  rural  retirement,  and  could  hope  do  higher  reputatica 
than  that  already  attained,  which  would  even  he  endangered  by  placing 
himself  in  a  new  and  untried  situation.  Having  publicly  renounced  politi- 
oal  life,  he  dreaded  the  lepioach  of  inconsistency,  and  doubted  not  that, 
while  making  a  reluctant  sacrifice,  he  would  be  supposed  to  Act  from  the 
mere  jmpube  of  vulgar  ambition.  His  friends,  however,  urged  that  h* 
could  not  possibly  resist  the  general  call.  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  statesman 
of  the  highest  character,  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  representing  that  his  aid 
was  indispensable — without  it  tha  new  system  could  have  no  fait  trial{ 
that  having  gone  so  far  in  its  support,  he  was  pledged  and  could  not 
recede  without  dishonour ;  in  short,  that  no  option  was  left.  After  this 
GOfrespondence,  though  not  giving  an  absolute  consent,  he  seems  never  la 
have  seriously  hesitated. 


WASHINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

WING  [o  various  delays,  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea  did  not  meet  till  the  20th  Maich,  1789,  not 
the  Senate  till  the  6lh  April  following;.  In  that 
body,  the  votes  for  ihe  President  being  examined, 
were  found  all,  without  a  stngle  exception,  to  haTO 
been  given  in  favour  of  Washington.  There  waa 
something  peculiarly  grand  in  this  unanimous 
a  great  nation  in  favour  of  a  man  distinguished  only  by  solid' 
merit,  without  the  brilliant  qualities  which  usually  attract  popular  admiia- 
lioa.  The  possession  of  one  whose  merit  crushed  all  disBent,  was  referred 
to  by  Adams,  who  had  been  named  Vice  President,  as  a  special  blessing 
of  Providence  on  this  first  opening  of  the  Union.  A  messenger  waa  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Waahiogton  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  having  probably 
fanned  his  resolution,  he  at  once  accepted  the  high  office.  Yet  in  aq 
adlress  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  he  declared  himself  unable  to 
daKribe  his  painful  emotions  on  the  occasion,  and  to  a  confidential  friend 
ecopaied  them  to  those  of  a  culprit  going  to  execution.  His  progress  to 
Hiiladelphia,  however,  resembled  a  triumph.  He  was  escorted  by  parties 
rf militia,  and  welcomed  by  crowds  of  spectators.  The  bridge  over  the 
VchoylkiU  was  studiously  decorated,  an  arch  of  laurel  formed  for  him  to 
fUM  onder,  a  civic  crown  was  dropped  on  his  head,  and  at  night  the  city 
m  iUaminated. 

On  the  SOlfa  April,  the  new  President,  with  considerable  pomp,  and  Id 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  took  the  oath  of  office.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  Senate,  and,  in  a  sensible  and  pious  address,  withotil 
■pecifyiog  any  particular  measure,  explained  the  general  principles  that 
were  to  guide  his  conduct.  He  intimated,  as  formerly,  his  intention  to 
dedine  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  limiting  himself  to  the  lepayroent  of 
his  necessary  expenses.  The  Senate  made  a  most  cordial  reply,  in  which 
TM.IL-M  OS  *» 
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they  Baid— **  In  you  all  parties  confide ;  in  you  all  interests  unite ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have  been,  will  be 
equalled  by  your  future  exertions.*'  The  answer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  in  a  tone  eqqally  gratifying. 

The  most  urgent  consideration  in  Congress  was  the  raising  of  a  revenue 
by  duties  on  imported  goods.  The  necessity  of  this  measure  had  been 
fully  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  states';  yet  there  arose  many 
opinions  and  conflicting  interests  as  to  the  articles  and  the  amount.  The 
propositimi  to  make  a  difference  between  those  in  foreign  and  native  bot- 
toms was  objected  to  as  favouring  the  shipping  in  preference  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  It  was,  however,  carried  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  another, 
for  a  distinction  in  &vour  of  those  powers  which  had  concluded  commer- 
cial treaties  with  the  states,  after  being  passed  in  the  lower  House,  was 
negatived  in  the  Setiate. 

Another  rery  urgent  object  was  the  organization  and  filling  of  the  public 
departments.  It  was  determined  that  there  should  be  three^— of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Afiiurs,  with  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each. 
The  Constitution  had  provided  that  the  nomination  should  rest  with  the 
President,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Senate ;  but  in  the  course  of 
debate,  a  question  arose,  whether  the  former,  by  his  single  power,  should  be 
able  to  remove  these  officers.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  such  a  preroga- 
tive would  raise  his  power  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  enable  him  to  do 
great  injustice  to  deserving  individuals.  It  was  answered,  that  the  person 
raised  by  the  people  to  so  high  a  station  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed 
capable  of  such  misconduct ;  and  that,  in  thus  acting,  he  would  expose  ^ 
himself  to  impeachment.  The  motion  was  carried  in  the  lower  House  by 
a  majority  of  84  to  20^  but  in  the  Senate  only  'by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice  President.  The  personal  confidence  placed  in  Washington  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this  privilege  being  intrusted  to  the 
chief  magistrate ;  and  the  predictions  of  its  never  being  used  for  political 
purposes,  or  with  hardship  to  individuals,  have  not  been  fulfilled,  nor  have 
the  expected  remedies  ever  been  'applied. 

The  President,  thus  empowered  to  form  a  cabinet,  proceeded  to  that 
delicate  task  with  his  usual  strict  integrity  and  simple  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  had  refused  to  give  any  pledge  in  answer  to  numerous 
applications  on  the  subject,  and  thus  reserved  himself  perfectly  unbiaseed* 
The  Treasury,  the  department  of  most  immediate  importance,  was  intrnsled 
to  Colonel  Hamilton.  This  choice  was  founded  upon  a  long  intimacy  with 
iial  eminent  statesman,  and  was  fully  justified  by  his  performance  of  ita 
duties ;  yet  it  proved  a  somewhat  troublous  one,  as  respected  the  Ptesidenl 
himself.  Hamilton  had  embmced  with  ardour  those  opinions  which  mi|^ 
be  termed  ultra-federal,  being  believed  to  have  desired  a  stronger  gorenH 
ment,  and  one  more  nearly  approximating  to  the  British,  than  the  othar 
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8  would  consent  to  ;  he  is  even  supposed  to  have  desired  a  Senata 
ud  President  for  lire.  Disappointed  in  these  TJews,  ha  lent  hinuelT 
fnnkly  and  cordially  to  promote  (he  working  of  the  adopted  system  ;  yet 
bit  nteaanres  bore  always  a  stamp  of  his  real  sentiments  ;  and  as  the  pa1>- 
lic  feeling  soon  began  to  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  became  more  and 
more  unpopular.  The  next  step  was  to  give  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affiura  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  absent  five  years  on  diplomatic  mi^ 
mnsi  in  which  he  had  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  proved  indeed 
•minently  qualified  to  conduct  this  department.  But  he  embraced,  to  an 
ntont  not  then  known,  or  probably  fully  developed,  the  political  syvtem 
nuMt  opposite  to  that  of  Hamilton.  Becoming  always  more  attached  to  i^ 
bs  acquired  thereby  a  large  share  of  popular  favour,  but  int^uced  fioUl 
4i«eDaJonB  into  the  cabinet.  General  Knox  was  continned  at  tht  hmi 
tha  War  Department,  which  he  had  previously  held.  Thsao  tbtaa  tt 
d  to  form  a  cabinet,  whose  opinion,  eilLai  teiM-tt 
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the  President  could  require  upon  any  subject ;  but  they  were  allowed  no  con- 
trol over  his  decision. 

The  next  object  of  consideration  for  Congress  was  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  New  York  and  Virginia.  These  states  attached  to  them  such 
importance,  that  they  had  given  their  reluctant  consent  to  the  Constitution 
only  in  the  hope  of  their  adoption.  Mr.  Madison  accordingly  brought  for* 
ward  twelve ;  but  which  were  in  fact  rather  evasions  than  fulfilments  of 
the  demands  of  his  constituents.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  provisions  for 
the  security  of  personal  rights;  the  only  on  3  having  the  desired  tendency 
being  a  stipulation  that  every  power  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  united 
government  was  reserved  to  the  states.  The  advocates  of  the  amendments 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignation  this  virtual  rejection  of  their  claims, 
and  the  refusal  to  call  a  convention  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject.  Even 
while  admitting  Mr.  Madison's  proposals  to  be  so  far  good,  they  opposed 
their  adoption  as  a  mere  opiate  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  call  for 
more  substantial  benefits.  It  was  therefore  through  the  exertions  of  the 
federal  party  itself,  that  the  articles,  as  the  Constitution  required,  were 
referred  to  the  states.  The  latter  were  very  ill  satisfied ;  but  the  popn- 
larity  of  the  united  govemmei^t  was  so  strong  and  growing,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  smother  their  chagrin,  and  give  up  any  farther  resistance. 

After  a  course  of  proceedings  generally  aipproved  by  the  nation,  Con- 
gress rose  on  the  29th  September.  The  second  session  met  in  January, 
1790,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  grand  financial  plan  submitted  by  Hamil- 
ton. The  public  debt  of  the  Union  was  stated  at  fifty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  eleven  and  three  quarters  were  foreign,  chiefly  due  to 
France  and  Holland ;  and  there  were  besides  twenty-five  millions  owing 
by  the  difiierent  states.  It  was  proposed  to  fund  this  whole  amount,  and 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  with  a  sinking  fund  for  its 
gradual  liquidation.  This  plan,  in  its  successive  provisions,  met  with  the 
most  pertinacious  opposition.  The  system  was  altogether  objected  to  by 
some  as  giving  to  the  debt  a  more  permanent  character,  and  as  having 
involved  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  in  deep  embarrassment.  It  wu 
easy  to  show  that,  funded  or  unfunded^the  debt  mu^t  be  paid,  while  in  the 
former  shape  it  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  easily,  and  on  better  terms. 
Many,  however,  contended  that  a  reduction  ought  to  be  made  on  its 
amount.  Through  the  low  state  of  public  credit,  it  had  mostly  passed 
from  the  original  holders  to  speculative  purchasers,  who  had  obtained  it  al 
a  very  low  rate,  (even  of  28.  6d.  in  the  pound,)  and  would  make  an  ezor* 
iHtant  profit,  if,  beyond  expectation,  they  should  receive  payment  in  fnll. 
It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  that  the  value  had  been  received,  that  the 
national  honour  was  pledged,  and  its  credit  was  gone  if  it  refused  fulfil* 
ment.  Mr.  Madison,  however,  made  a  motion  which  met  with  gretl 
^voar»  that  th<^  pnrqhasera  should  receive  the  highest  price  which  goT 
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ment  paper  had  borne  in  the  market*  and  the  difierence  be  paid  to  the 
original  lender.  It  was  admitted  by  his  opponents  that  thtf  latter  had  suf- 
fered severe  hardship  ;  yet  the  original  contract,  making  the  money  paya- 
ble to  assignees  or  bearer,  would  thus  be  violated.  The  very  principle  of 
the  issue  was  to  be  transferable ;  it  would  be  both  impracticable  and  ruin- 
ous to  public  credit  for  government  to  open  afresh  transactions  between 
individuals.     The  motion  was  lost  by  a  great  majority. 

The  most  strenuous  contest,  however,  arose  respecting  the  assumption 
by  the  general  government  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  particular  states. 
These,  it  was  argued,  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  great 
contest  which  was  common  to  all ;  chiefly  too  by  those  on  whose  soil  the 
military  operations  had  been  waged,  and  who  in  other  respects  had  thereby 
suflered.  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  had  borne  the  first  brunt  of  the 
war,  and  had  provided  the  necessary  resources  before  any  congress  was 
recognised  to  which  she  could  look  for  aid.  The  consequence  however 
I,  that  the  distribution  was  very  unequal,  and  those  states  whose  amount 
small,  were  not  much  inclmed  to  assume  an  equal  share  of  the  general 
burden.  One  or  two,  as  Virginia,  which  by  great  efllbrts  had  paid  off  a 
considerable  part,  seemed  to  have  particular  ground  of  complaint.  After 
a  long  and  animated  debate  of  several  days,  it  was  carried  in  the  represen- 
tatiyes,  but  by  a  very  narrow  majority.  Immediately  after,  North  Carolina 
having  acceded  to  the  Union,  her  deputies  came  in  and  turned  the  scale. 
By  a  majority  of  two  voices,  the  resolution  was  recommitted,  and  after- 
wards negatived.  Its  advocates,  however,  continued  the  struggle,  and  a 
compromise  was  at  last  effected,  by  which  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
twenty-one  millions,  and  assumed  in  specific  proportions  from  the  diflerent 
states.  The  claims  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  ten  millions  and  a  half,  were  thus  reduced  to  four  millions 
each.  In  this  shape  it  at  length  passed  both  houses  by  very  small  major- 
ities. The  whole  of  Hamilton's  plan  was  thus  carried  with  some  slight 
modification,  and  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  wise  and 
politic ;  indeed,  its  good  effects  were  speedily  evident.  Yet  all  its  provi- 
siona  were  in  the  interest  of  the  central  government ;  and  it  required  an 
extent  of  impost  to  which  the  Americans  were  not  well  prepared  to  sub 
mit.  Having  indeed  undertaken  the  war  with  a  special  view  to  escape 
taxation,  they  could  not  bu(  severely  feel  the  result  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
ten  times  the  amount  ever  demanded  by  the  mother-country.  Virginia 
passed  resolutions  strongly  censuring  the  measure  ^  the  first  step  of  that 
Batore  taken  by  any  state  legislature. 

Undismayed  by  this  opposition,  Hamilton  proceeded,  in  the  third  session, 
ta  complete  the  circle  of  his  financial  operations.  The  most  dehcate  part 
itill  remained,  of  imposing  new  taxes  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
AfciMnd  assent  had  been  given ;  yet  when  the  specific  objects  came  to  be 
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fixed,  they  pressed  painfally  upon  various  interests.  Additionml  'dnties  ca  ioH 
ported  goods  Were  admitted  as  following  of  course  ;  but  they/woold  not  yidd 
the  requisite  amount  without  an  addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  p<nmds» 
proposed  to  be  levied  on  distilled  spirits.  The  tax  was  unexceptionable,  aiid 
any  other  would  in  fact  have  been  more  odious ;  yet  it  could  be  bnmdM 
with  the  hateful  title  of  excise,  and  afiected  an  indulgence  to  which  tlw 
western  settlers  especially  were  strongly  addicted.  The  states,  too,  Tiawod 
with  much  jealousy  this  intrusion  into  their  internal  concerns  of  a  powei 
considered  almost  as  foreign.  Four,  in  the  course  of  its  discussion,  passed 
resolutions  against  it.  This  did  not  prevent  its  being  passed  by  a  large 
majority;  yet  a  military  force  was  in  some  places  necessary  to  carry  it  imo 
execution. 

Hamilton  followed  it  up  with  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  for  aiding  tbs 
operations  of  government.  The  contest  upon  this  subject  in  the  legiik- 
ture  was  still  more  severe.  Such  an  institution  was  said  not  only  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility,  but  to  be  beyond  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  general  government.  In  fact  no  mention  had  been  made  of  a  right  to 
vest  peculiar  privileges  in  this  or  indeed  any  corporation.  In  repljvk 
was  represented  as  promising  the  greatest  advantages,  while,  being  neea^ 
sary,  or  at  least  highly  useful  in  relation  to  other  powers  specially  grantedf 
it  might  be  considered  as  implied  in  them.  The  measure  was  carried  lij 
nineteen  votes ;  yet  being  presented  to  the  President  for  his  sancticRi,  he 
found  his  cabinet  completely  divided,  Hamilton  and  Knox  advising  him  to 
approve,  Jefferson  and  Randolph  to  exercise  his  veto.  He  called  for  wril- 
ten  opinions  from  them  ;  and  those  of  Hamilton  and  Jefierson  on  oppoMts 
sides  are  considered  as' having  exhausted  the  subject.  Afler  full  couaide- 
lation,  he  decided  on  giving  his  sanction  to  the  bill. 

Hamilton  had  thus  carried  all  his  measures,  yet  not  without  ezposiDg 
himself  to  considerable  odium.  Two  parties  had  now  been  reguhily 
formed,  and  worked  up  to  great  mutual  exasperation.  The  original  oppo- 
sition to  the  Um'on  had  nearly  ceased ;  its  advantages  both  to  the  dignity 
and  interests  of  the  nation  were  generally  admitted.  Even  the  tenna  of 
the  Constitution  were  no  longer  arraigned ;  but  wherever  they  left  room  far 
any  doubt,  each  faction  eagerly  urged  its  own  interpretation.  What  made 
this  contest  strongly  felt,  was  its  raging  in  the  heart  of  the  cabinet,  the  two 
leading  members  of  which,  politically  and  personally  opposed,  aceuaed 
each  other,  one  as  an  advocate  of  high  prerogative  and  even  of  moDarohy, 
the  other  as  a  democrat  and  anarchist.  The  mind  of  Washington  moved 
in  a  sphere  generally  superior  to  party.  While  sanctioning  the 
of  Hamilton,  he  blamed  his  violence,  and  being  unwilling  to  part  with 
antagonist,  whose  official  conduct  was  meritorious,  he  eainiestly,  but  vainly, 
remonstrated  with  both,  seeking  to  soften  their  extreme  hostility.  UpiA 
the  whole*  he  himself,  being  consid^d  justly  as  not  miting  ia  the  sliifi 
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of  bcticm,  lncu^\^d  little  odium,  and  was  still  looked  up  to  with  v  mention 
bgr  both  parties. 

,  In  March,  1701,  the  first  Congress  terminated,  and  another  was  elected, 
im  which  the  federal  party  still  maintained  a  majority.  The  opening  aea- 
.moa  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  Washington's  first  exercise  of  the  veto. 
A  census  having  been  taken  in  1790,  by  which  the  population  appeared 
•to  be  nearly  four  millions,  Congress  were  called  upon  to  apportion  accord* 
ingly  the  number  of  deputies.  They  mode  such  a  distribution,  that  in 
aome  cases  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  one  in  thirty  thoa- 
Mnd  was  exceeded.  Here,  too,  the  cabinet  was  divided ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent, now  following  Jefferson's  advice,  objected  to  the  measure,  and  the 
honses  acquiesced.  Next  session,  it  was  necessary  to  impose  some  new 
.taxes,  and  the  question  arose,  whether  those  appropriated  to  the  national 
debt  should  be  permanent,  as  recommended  by  the  secretary  to  the  Troa- 
ioxy,  or  should  require  an  annual  vote.  The  latter  course  was  strongly 
aapported  by  the  popular  interest,  and  lost  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
qpeiaker.  Th6  same  body  afterwards  brought  forward  a  series  of  charges 
•gainst  Hamilton's  ofiicial  conduct,  to  which  the  press  fiercely  responded ; 
.  yet  they  were  successfully  refuted,  and  negatived  by  large  majorities. 

Early  in  17d3,  the  critical  period  arrived  of  the  close  of  Washington'a 
.fint  term  of  office.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  as  before,  an  unfeigned  anxiety 
lo  zetum  into  private  life  ;  but  all  the  leading  men,  even  Jcflcrson  among 
fhe  foremost,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  duty  of  remaining.  ^  The 
tendencies  to  anarchy  appeared  still  so  strong  as  to  be  checked  only  by  the 
weight  of  his  character  and  influence.  A  unanimous  re-election  indicated 
thai  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him  had  undergone  no  change. 
Adams,  however,  as  vice-president,  was  opposed  by  Governor  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  and  gained  the  appointment  only  by  seventy-seven  votes  to 
.fifty.  Besides  the  violent  internal  conflict,  a  formidable  Indian  war  had 
far  tome  time  been  raging,  and  in  the  negotiations  with  the  European 
.poweia  difficulties  had  arisen,  aggravated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
in  France.  We  must  now  look  back  to  take  a  connected  view  of 
important  objects. 

It  ii  painful  to  observe  that  the  Indians  always  regarded  the  ^Big 
Knives,**  or,  as  they  afterwards  termed  them,  the  *'  Thirteen  United  Fires," 
witk  the  bitterest  enmity.  In  the  last  war  they  had  taken  a  decided  part 
with  the  British,  who  incurred  thereby  reproaches  not  unmerited*  The 
gpvemn^nt,  indeed,  appears  to  have  desired  to  treat  them  with 
and  humanity ;  but  they  could  not  control  the  numerous  and  fierce 
hedj  of  back-eettlers,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  new  states  of  Kentucky 
aad  Georgia.  General  Knox  admits  that  the  intercourse  between  those  of 
|he  jonner  state  and  the  Indians  was  one  of  reciprocal  outrage,  dtnrnndimg 
*f  cnticnl  inveMigation  to  discover  on  which  side  the  greatest 
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were  committed."  The  regular  system  seems  to  have  been,  whenerer  tay 
settlev  were  kiJled,  for  a  party  to  set  out  and  slay  the  first  Indians  thqf 
met,  without  any  inquiry  whether  they  were  of  the  guilty  tribe.  Koox 
mentions  a  party  of  Kentudkians  who  made  an  inroad  into  the  Wabash 
territory,  and  killed  a  number  of  Piankeshaws,  a  tribe  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  attachment  to  the  United  States;  but  he  observes  that  all 
hearing  the  name  of  Indians  were  objects  of  aversion.  Afterwards,  whan 
fair  prospects  of  peace  had  arisen,  they  were  interrupted  by  Captain 
Beard  crossing  the  Tennessee  and  killing  a  number  of  friendly  Indians ; 
but  the  report  states  such  a  prejudice  to  exist  on  the  frontier,  that  the  dbei 
must  be  left  unpunished.  In  other  quarters,  two  men  having  been  slain 
and  scalped  by  a  body  of  Creeks,  the  militia  set  out,  overtook,  and  killed 
twelve  Indians,  but  presently  discovered  that  they  belonged  to  a  difieieirt 
tribe  from  the  murderers.  Yet,  when  its  chief  demanded  the  leader  of 
the  expedition,  the  reporter  declares  that  his  blood  "  runs  warm  in  his 
veins"  at  the  idea,  and  calls  rather  for  further  chastisement.  Hence  we 
cannot  disbelieve  the  Indian  complaint,  that  one  after  another  of  their  best* 
families  was  killed,  and  no  punishment  ever  followed.  A  letter  appean 
from  the  Tennessee  chiefs,  Complanter,  New-Arrow,  and  Big-tree»  |p 
General  Knox,  complaining  that  several  of  their  best  and  perfectly  innocent 
countrymen  had  been  murdered  by  Captain  Brady  of  the  States  servioe. 
They  add :  "  We  hope  you  will  not  suffer  all  the  good  people  to  be  killed; 
but  your  people  are  killing  them  as  fast  as  they  can."  They  compkin 
elsewhere  of  the  bitter  hatred  with  which  they  are  regarded,  and  of  being 
considered  as  "animals  fit  only  to  be  exterminated."  Indeed,  we  find 
Washington  at  a  later  period  candidly  stating  as  *'  an  important  troth* 
which  continually  receives  new  confirmations,  that  the  provisions  hereto- 
fore made  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Indians  from  the  violence  of 
the  lawless  part  of  our  frontier  inhabitants  are  insufficient.  It  is  demon- 
strated that  these  violences  can  now  be  perpetrated  with  impunity/' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they,  too,  were  often  the  aggressors,  and  that  their 
retaliation  was  terrible;  yet  we  find  several  parties  of  commissienen 
stating,  that  they  discovered  a  disposition  to  cultivate  amicable  relations^ 
which  prudent  measures  might  have  rendered  effectual.  Another  grievoas 
circumstance  to  them  was  the  loss  of  their  lands,  which  they  were  induead 
by  present  temptations  to  agree  to,  but  afterwards  bitterly  feh  and  repented. 
A  Cherokee  chief  complains  that  whenever  an  interview  viras  asked-,  under 
whatever  pretext,  this  was  always  the  real  object.  They  must  part  with 
no  more  hunting-grounds— they  must  perish  to  a  man  in  their  defence. 
Complanter  complains  that  he  and  othera  incurred  this  reproach,  being 
asked:  "Brothera  of  our  fathers,  where  is  the  place  which  you  haw 
reserved  for  us  to  he  down  upon  ?"  and  he  adds :  **  We  must  know  ficem 
you  whether  you  mean  to  leave  us  and  our  children  any  land  to  till/*  The 
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goTernment  sanctioned  no  means  of  acquisition  except  purchase ;  jet  it  ia 
admitted  that  many  of  its  subjects  unjustly  extended  their  surveys,  and 
hunted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  territory. 

The  general  goyemment  was'  doubtless  thus  placed  in  a  very  painful 
condition— unable  to  control  the  violence  of  the  border  militia,  yet  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  its  people.  The  Indians  weiB 
eaccfuraged  by  their  former  alliance  with  the  British,  who  still  retained 
their  western  posts,  though  disavowing,  seemingly  with  truth,  that  they 
now  fomented  any  hostile  movement.  The  Spaniards  also,  indignant  at 
the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  carried  on  secret  intrigues  among  them. 
Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  overawed  by  the  formation  of  the  "  Thirteen 
United  Fires ;"  and  in  1788  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  northern 
tribes.  In  October,  Mr.  Wynn  held  a  friendly  conference  with  their 
great  chiefs ;  and  on  the  9th  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Fort  Harmar,  embracing  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewaa, 
Sacs,  and  Pottawatomies.  On  the  7th  August,  1790;  another  was  entered 
into  with  the  southern  nation  of  the  Creeks.  They  were  by  these  treaties 
aecared  in  the  possession  of  their  present  lands,  only  engaging  -not  to  sell 
them  to  any  other  nation  except  the  States ;  they  were  even  allowed,  if  no 
injury  was  done,  to  hunt  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  latter.  Mutual 
wrongs  were  to  be  redressed,  not  by  retaliation,  but  by  appeal  to  the  proper 
authorities.  There  remained,  however,  fierce  tribes  on  the  Miami  and 
the  Wabash,  between  whom  and  the  Kentuckians  there  had  long  raged 
••war  to  the  knife,"  from  which  little  prospect  appeared  of  either  party 
desisting.  In  these  circumstances,  General  Knox,  while  admitting  the 
wrongs  to  be  quite  mutual,  very  coolly  lays  down  the  alternative  of  either 
extirpating  or  making  peace  with  these  tribes.  Happily  the  nrotives  of 
justice  and  humanity  were  reinforced  by  those  of  national  character,  and 
by  the  still  more  cogent  one  that  there  did  not  exist  means  of  effecting  the 
extirpation.  The  Union  had  only  six  hundred  regular  troops,  and  (he 
finances  would  not  support  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  every, 
description,  a  number  inadequate  to  the  object.  Orders  were  therefore 
sent  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  inroads  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  to  make  over- 
tares  to  the  savages.  Both  attempts  having  proved  abortive,  no  altema- 
tiTe  remained  but  to  make  war  with  the  best  means  in  their  power. 

In  September,  1790,  General  Harmar  was  sent  forward  with  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  regulars,  who,  being  reinforced  by  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky,  formed  a  corps  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-three 
men.  The  Indians  on  his  approach  set  fire  to  their  villages ;  but  this  was 
BOChing,  unless  they  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  Harmar,  how- 
sveTy  instead  of  advancing  himself  with  the  main  body,  sent  forward  Colonel 
Harden,  with  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  of  whom  only  thirty  were  regu- 
tan*    They  were  attacked ;  the  militia  fled ;  the  others  were  nearly  cut 
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off,  including  a  gallant  youth*  son  to  General  Scott.  The  genenu  Xhi&a 
sent  forward  Harden  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  speedpy 
encountered  another  large  hody.  After  a  hmve  contest,  in  whklr  tins 
party  lost  nearly  half  their  number,  they  retreated  on  the  main  \kiiy» 
Harmar  claimed  the  victory— on  what  ground  Marshall  owns  it  ia  diSenh 
to  discern.  His  conduct  in  keeping  behind  and  encountering  the  eneiDy 
with  these  small  detachments  seems  most  unaccountable;  yet«  on  Wig 
tr^  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  acquitted. 

To  retrieve  this  failure,  Washington  obtained  authority  to  niee  tiro 
thousand  men  for  six  months'  service ;  not  likely  to  constitute  a  rery  |fi- 
cient  force.     From  various  difficulties  it  could  not  be  forwarded  till  the  ijnd 
of  1791,  when  it  was  placed  under  General  St.  Clair,  governor  of  Hk 
western  territory.    The  object  was  to  destroy  the  settlements  on  the  Ifiittiy 
and  expel  the  natives  from  that  district.     St.  Clair,  with  fourteen  hnnl^ 
men,  advanced  on  the  3d  of  November  to  the  vicinity  of  these  TiUaglty 
where  he  took  post  to  await  reinforcements.     Before  sunrise  next  dajihe 
troops  were  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  Indian  war-cry ;  the  enemy  wm 
in  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  penetrated  throughout,  and  even  to 
the  rear.    Invisible  death  continued  to  pour  in  from  every  side ;  the  as- 
sailants, stretched  on  the  ground,  or  lurking  behind  trees,  were  seen  only 
as  they  sprung  from  one  covert  to  another.    As  usual,  a  number  of  the 
militia  ^ed,  when  the  others,  with  broken  ranks,  bore  the  whole  bmnt,  and 
the  officers,  who  were  veteran  and  brave,  became  fatally  exposed.     Several 
charges  were  made  with  the  bayonet ;  but  in  this  scene  of  confusion  they 
could  not  be  efiectively  followed  up.     St.  Clair  at  length  saw  no  altematiTe 
but  to  order  a  retreat,  which  was  efiected  in  the  utmost  confusion.    His 
loss  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  killed,  among  whom  were 
General  Butler,  and  thirty-seven  other  officers,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  wounded.     Yet  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  in  Congress  he  was  fully 
acquitted,  which  we  cannot  but  think  another  instance  of  extreme  leniency, 
since  it  seems  impossible  to  consider  him  as  having  taken  due  precantioh 
against  surprise. 

This  intelligence  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  government,  which 
had  already  to  struggle  against  a  strong  spirit  of  discontent.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee,  what  indeed  immediately  ensued,  that  all  the  treaties  wonid  be 
dissolved,  and  a  general  savage  confedeiacy  formed  against  the  United 
States.  Washington,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  some  kind 
of  regular  force,  proposed  to  raise  three  regiments  of  infantry  for  three 
years,  which,  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  would  give  a  total  of  five  thou- 
sand. The  opposition  strongly  objected,  arraigning  the  origin  of  the  war» 
insisting  that  it  should  now  be  purely  defensive,  and  that  the  border  militia 
were  the  best  fitted  for  it^ — a  most  delusive  idea,  when  their  conduct  had 
been  its  chief  cause.    The  motion  was  carried ;  but  such  a  strong  denra 
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of  peace  was  manirested,  thai  Washington,  though  wJlh  scarcely  a  hope 
«f  snccess,  sent  two  distinguished  nfficera  with,  proposals;  but  both  wem 
vabappily  murdered  hy  the  savages.  The  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians 
Opened  communications  wtti)  all  the  tribes  (hat  bad  entered  into  the  treaty 
«t  Fait  Harmar,  and  even  with  part  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherolceei.  A 
meeting  was  held  of  sixteen  nations,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  accept 
ct  no  terms  shortof  makiDg  the  Ohio  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 


Though  St.  Clair  had  been  acquitted,  he  was  not  continued  in  the  com- 
mand; bis  place  being  supplied  by  General  Wayne.  That  officer,  how- 
krer,  could  not  fully  bring  forward  his  strength  till  the  summer  of  1794. 
He  then,  with  (wo  thousand  six  hundred  regulars  and  one  thousand  and 
tirenty-nine  mounted  militia,  advanced  along  the  Miami.  On  the  7th 
July,  Major  McMahon,  occupying  a  fortified  post,  was  attacked  by  a  strong 
body,  who  were  repulsed ;  yet  they  rallied,  and  kept  up  a  fire  during;  the 
wiude  day.  Ho  lost  twenty-two  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  four  oT  the 
ibtmer  being  officers.  Wayne  now  pushed  forward  upon  their  main  fort 
of  Grand  Glaizc,  which  he  reached  on  the  8th  of  August.  It  had  been 
precipitately  abondoned  the  preceding  evening,  and,  he  believes,  wonld 
haT«  been  surprised  had  not  a  deserter  from  his  own  army  given  warning. 
Be  then  adranced  upon  the  main  body,  drawn  np  at  six  miles  diatanoe 
under  cover  of  a  British  fort.  Major  Price,  commanding  his  vangwud, 
«ia  dlriren  back,  but  the  troopa  soon  after  came  in  view  of  the  aaamj. 
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They  held  a  position  well  fitted  for  their  peculiar  warfare,  beiDg  irithiii 
a  thick  wood,  encumbered  with  felled  trees ;  and  their  line,  in  three  difi- 
sions,  within  supporting  distance,  extended  two  miles.  Wayne  had  the 
sagacity  to  discover,  that  against  this  enemy,  so  posted,  a  regnkr  fire  in 
line  wotild  be  wholly  inefiective.  He  directed  his  troops  to  march  thzongh 
the  wood  with  trailed  arms,  then  with  the  bayonet  rouse  the  enemy  bam 
their  covert,  and  when  they  were  up,  pour  in  a  close,  well-directed  flie* 
followed  up  by  a  brisk  charge.  The  cavalry,  in  two  bodies,  under  Genend 
Scott  and  Captain  Campbell,  were,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  come  on  their 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  attack,  however,  made  by  the  foremost  loMt 
according  to  the  above  directions,  was  attended  with  such  immediate  eoe 
cess,  that  the  second  line  and  the  cavalry  only  partially  came  into  rnddtm. 
The  enemy  were  dislodged  from  their  position,  and  driven  in  coofusioi 
through  the  woods,  till  they  found  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  KngHah 
fort.  The  American  loss,  however,  was  greater  than  seems  quite  to  aceoid 
with  V>  very  easy  a  victory,  amounting  to  thirty-three  killed,  and  one  Im- 
dred  wounded,  of  whom  eleven  died.  An  angry  correspondence  folkywed 
between  Wayne  and  the  British  commander ;  the  former  complaining  that  ' 
he  should  hold  a  fortified  position  there  at  aU,  and  afiTord  shelter  to  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  latter  replies  that  he  occupied  the  place  by  orders  of  his 
government,  and  that  Wayne  had  broken  the  laws  of  war  by  advancing 
within  pistol-fire,  when  he  ought  not  to  have  come  nearer  than  cannon-shot 

*  *  Wayne  now  laid  waste  the  country,  destroying  the  villages  for  fifty  miles 
(m  each  side  of  the  Miami ;  then  returned  to  Grand  Glaize,  and  began  fi)r- 
tifying  his  positions.  Though  his  triumph  deterred  many  tribes  from  join- 
ing the  cause,  the  main  enemy  remained  in  arms,  while  his  own  forces 
were  mouldering  away,  through  the  unhappy  system  of  temporaiy  enlist- 
ment. The  militia  ought  to  have  remained  till  the  14th  November;  but 
by  the  middle  of  October  they  were  seized,  he  says,  with  such  violent 
symptoms  of  home-sickness,  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them. 
The  legion  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  and  by  May  next,  the  period  of 
service  for  all  would  expire.  The  forts  were  becoming  tolerably  strong, 
but  were  in  great  danger  of  being  left  without  garrisons ;  so  that  unless 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  to  reinforce  tjie  army,  it  would  have 
fought,  bled,  and  conquered  in  vain.  Secretary  Pickering  was  thus  obliged 
to  give  to  Congress  the  unwelcome  intimation,  that  an  additional  foice 
would  be  necessary,  even  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude.  The  Indians, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  by  seeing,  donbl- 
less,  that  there  was  a  method  by  which  they  could  be  vanquished.  A 
number  moved  westward,  and  some  even  crossed  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  probably  finally  determined  by  the  evacuation  of  all  the  western  foits 
by  Britain  in  June,  1795.    On  the  16th,  four  chiefs  came  and  presented 

he  calumet  of  peace,  and  were  followed,  on  the  3d  July,  by  a  more  numt- 
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loas  deputation,  all  dechring  their  desire  of  a  treaty  with  the  Fifteen 
Fhes.  Their  reception  was  courteous ;  two  forfeited  lives  of  their  coun- 
ttymen  were  spared;  and  the  negotiation,  proceeding  with  the  meet  fav«)ur- 
ahle  disposition,  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Qroenville,  in  which  ten  na* 
tioiis  were  included.  A  considerable  cession  of  land  was  required  |  in 
other  respects,  the  terms  were  the  some  qs  on  former  occasions. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Union  was  agitated  by  trouble  from  another 
(jaarter.    We  have  already  observed,  that  the  duty  on  distilled  spirits  had 
excited  strong  dissatisfaction,  particularly  in  the  border  districts.     The  four 
wefltem  counties  of  Pennsylvania  took  the  lead,  and  were  then  in  so  rude 
a  slate,  that  the  law  could  be  but  imperfectly  enforced.    The  disturlMnco 
oonimenced  with  a  strong  expression  of  opinions  hostile  to  the  meaiurn, 
sad  reprobation  of  those  who  accepted  any  oflice  in  the  collection  of  the 
reTenne.    At  a  meeting  held  on  the  23d  Augtist,  1701,  the  acceptors  were 
declared  enemies  of  their  country,  and  resolutions  passed  to  hold  no  com* 
Branication  with  them.    On  the  7th  September,  delegates  were  named  to 
•any  on  a  regular  opposition.    Several  persons  employed  in  the  collectioni 
or  even  letting  a  house  for  the  purpose,  were  tarred,  feathered,  and  their 
hair  cut  off;  nor  were  they  released  but  on  a  promise  not  to  repeat  such 
heiiKms  ofiences.    Attempts  were  made  to  gain  the  malc^mtents  by  lenient 
Bcaanres,  and  even  by  modifications  introduced  into  the  act  $  but  tb«]r 
were  thus  only  rendered  more  daring,  and  at  length  organized  a  regukr 
not  only  to  this  law,  but  to  the  whole  authority  of  the  Uoil«d 
In  the  summer  of  1794,  the  marshal,  attempting  to  itx^cnUi  a  pro* 
was  assailed  by  an  amfed  party  of  thirty  or  f'/fty,  and  l^ing  takmi 
r,  was  compelled  by  threats  of  immediate  death  Uj  prtmism  never  to 
such  a  step.     In  July,  a  band  advanced  to  the  iuMM  f4  M«;l villi?, 
Ihe  inspector,  and  though  repuk^d,  s^x/n  came  Ijoek,  mnforcAd  Ut  thA 
It  of  five  hundred.     Having  in  vaiu  denianded  udstt'tUMUCft^  ib«ry  «t^ 
the  building,  and,  with  the  jou  of  or^e  kilkrd  and  thfw  w'/«ind«4f 
•  IbbIIj  carried  and  set  it  en  fire.     Th<!;  uAnhstl  and  irukp^.t//r  h«d  fUd,«iiMl, 
fcjr  a  cucviftoiu  route  dcnm  the  Ohio,  nrzrX^  Wajth;ngt/;n.     llt^.  nmUi/m^ 
next  stopped  and  op*tked  tl^  rrxa^b,  thtu  d:«t/y7«;r.f>;r  th«  y*^twMtn  h/oh 
lo  Ihcxr  views,  wh-ca  il^  f/r^i.^td  ai^o  V;  ynx  ♦i*^  t^frlUiry,     Wwlk 
Idl  extTKL^  dJ£tr»«a  at  tL-rtt  ^t'^jVl,  leir*;^  n^M  •j/^w.Jift^  t//  mrmy 
agmttt  diifts-  tad  y^'JiM  li^  ^jtWM^jnr  'A  v**t'u  «rt/'>:*«^,    TIm» 
Iflis^  crjojd  ct'.T  >:  *fer-^  \-j  X  t;x4l  uyjtst  tbt  «i^,y&v/*>f,/>jjr  Mkl«)S 
k£L:13.  f  :v?^,  tr.  i  f/x;rjt^Tiihj^  4^,-^VJ!  w*rf*  ^;^  *4  V/  *JU^r  ^A^i^ 

:ai?sxx  -Ji^  lAt  \L3Ajf<  tlut  &ESue«  akrsMy£  *f.  '^  ^^xsmS  ¥f 
St  ka<  sp«^  J4C  Twlwr  Kr  owtnl  2.    fta0jr  <(#  ffatt  fowMJ  « 
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COTnmittce  of  safety;  aai,  after  a  conferance,  decided,  by  a  majority  at 
thirty-four  to  twenty-three,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  people  to  accept 
(he  proposals  of  goTemment.  They  durst  hot,  however,  make  the  agiM- 
ment  final  without  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Persons  of  character  in  each 
district  were  named  to  take  the  sense  of  the  public.  Many,  howeTSTt 
were  found  hostile ;  Pittsburg;  alone  was  quite  favourable ;  and  in  Was]^ 
inglon,  the  agreement  was  made  only  in  confidence  of  repeal.  On  the 
whole,  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  regular  obedienca  to 
the  laws.  Washington,  seeing  no  alternative,  called  upon  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Tirginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  lo  furnish  fifteen  Ihcx^ 
sand  militia.  Anxiety  had  been  felt  as  to  the  result ;  but  theae  stain, 
though  somewhat  discontented  on  this  and  on  other  grounds,  made  scarcdj 
any  hesitation  in  enforcing  the  authority  of  the  general  government.  The 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  advanced  in  two  coIoouh 
into  the  disturbed  territory.  The  number  had  been  made  so  lurge,  in  tha 
hope  that,  by  overpowering  all  attempts  at  opposition,  it  might  save  bfand- 
shed.  This  was  happily  fulfilled  ;  no  resistance  was  attempted  ;  the  lii^ 
leaders  either  fled,  or  were  taken  and  treated  with  lenity. 

I  Y  this  time  foreign  afiairs  had  become  of  engToa*- 
importance  ;  and  we  must  here  take  a  G(M* 
siderable  retrospect,  having  reserved  the  subjact 
o  be  treated  in  a  consecutive  manner.  Britain 
.  was  of  course  the  power  whose  enmity  was 
most  lo  be  dreaded.  In  fact,  there  soon  aion 
serious  differences  as  to  the  execution  of  sevetil 
points  in  the  late  treaty.  The  articlea  relating 
to  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  restitution  of 
property  rested  chiefly  with  the  stales,  who  paid  no  greater  regard  to  tha 
demands  of  the  present  Congress  than  to  those  of  the  former.  Not  coly 
did  they  neglect  the  required  means  of  implementing  their  obligationa,  but 
they  passed  acts  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Britain,  in  relaliadoD, 
withheld  the  surrender  of  the  western  forts— a  circumstance  peculiarij 
distressing,  from  the  encouragement  it  afforded  to  Indian  hostility.  Jolu 
Adama,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  was  therafixe 
sent,  in  1785,  on  a  mission  to  London.  He  was  well  received,  and  intio- 
duced  to  the  king,  who,  in  answer  to  a  very  courteous  speech,  decland 
hJa  desire  to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  United  Stales.  "  I  wish  JM, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America,  that 
I  have  done  nothing  in  the  U(e  contest  but  what  I  thought  myself  iodiB- 
pensabJy  bound  to  do  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  b* 
Tory  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation ;  but  lb* 
•eparation  having  been  made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  alwaj* 
nidt  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  Iriendahip  of  th« 
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lAliled  Stales  u  an  iodepeudeiit  power."  When,  however,  Adama  Mt* 
dmsed  a  roemorial  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  secretary  of  state,  demanding  the 
deliTeiy  of  the  fbita,  he  was  met  by  a  statement  of  infraciiona  cmuDitted 
SB  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  assured,  that  when  these  wen 
redressed,  the  treaty  would  be  fully  executed.  Unable  to  repel  the  allegK- 
tions,  he  could  merely  undertake  to  transmit  them  to  Congress.  No  di» 
pantitm  was  shown,  aa  had  been  hoped,  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty, 
V  to  Bend  a  minister  in  return.  The  cabinet  seems  to  have  considered  th« 
Imericao  government  as  in  a  disunited  stale,  likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  a 
jny  to  anarchy,  and  destitute  of  political  consideration. 

This  report  was  mode  to  Congress,  who  could  not  deny  the  chatgea; 
bat  tbe  blame  rested  with  the  stales,  who  were  earnestly  solicited  to  rescind 
■ach  of  their  acts  as  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  but  to  this 
reqneat  they  paid  only  their  usual  partial  and  imperfect  attention.  The 
i&ir  thus  remained  in  a  precarious  state,  and  irritation  continued  to  fer- 
nent  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  On  the  formation  of  the  united  govern- 
■ant,  Washington  anxiously  contemplated  the  opening  of  more  legohtr 
■ad  satisfactory  communications;  but  unwilling  to  commit  the  national 
dignity  by  a  direct  overture,  he  engaged  Qovemenr  Morris,  in  whom  he 
gRBtly  confided,  and  who  happened  to  be  in  England  on  his  private  afhin, 
qpiotly  to  sound  the  cabinet.  While  professing  friendly  dispositions,  how^ 
mr,  the  British  government  repeated  the  f^mer  complaints,  representing 
the  loows  thereby  sustained  as  greater  than  could  now  admit  of  redress, 
and  showing  no  disposition  to  surrender  the  western  posts,  which  they 
wen  auspected  of  desiring  to  retain  with  a  view  to  the  fur  trade.  Thus 
die  relation  between  the  two  nations  continued  unsatisfactory  and  preca- 
ODos.  Not  long  aAer,  h'bwever,  Mr.  Hammond  was  sent  out  as  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  arrived  in  October,  1791,  when  Major  Pinlcney  was  deputed 
in  the  some  character  to  the  court  of  London.  A  regular  diplomatic  inter- 
eoniae  was  thus  established  between  the  two  powers. 

PAIN,  though  the  ally  of  America  during  the 
great  contest,  had  not  since  viewed  her  with  an 
eye  altogether  friendly.  We  have  seen  boar 
the  American  negotiators  eluded  the  claims  of 
that  power  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  terri- 
reducing  her  to  the  necessity  of  renouncing  them 
r  maintaining  the  contest  alone.  The  Spanish  court  did 
V  attempt  to  press  their  territorial  demand  beyrad 
tbe  31st  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  regard  to  the  bonnd- 
Miea  et  Florida,  which  bod  been  ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty,  the  two  paitiee 
aleitained  widely  different  views.  The  Americana  likewise  anxiously  da 
■iBd  the  navigatioa  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and  had  introdacad  aa 
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article  to  that  effect  in  the  English  treaty ;  but  Spain  repelled,  as  fomgn 
to  all  her  views,  this  intrusion  of  strangers  into  the  heart  of  her  ternUxy* 
As  Mr.  Jay  was  setting  out  for  Madrid  with  fu]l  powers,  he  was  antid- 
pated  by  the  arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  with  whom  he  imme- 
diately began  to  negotiate.  That  envoy,  however,  showed  the  strongeat 
determination  upon  both  the  above  points,  though  ofiering,  if  they  were 
conceded,  some  important  commercial  advantages  in  exchange.  Jay  was 
inclined  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  cl^uing 
which  the  states  should  forbear  using  the  navigation  without  renouncing 
their  right.  He  urged  to  Congress  that  there  was  little  prospect,  during 
that  period,  of  the  settlements  being  so  extended  as  to  render  the  naTiga- 
tion  of  much  value ;  while  at  its  close  they  would  probably  be  better  Me 
to  assert  their  claims.  The  decision  of  the  Senate  was,  however,  neces- 
sary :  and  in  that  body,  seven  northern  states  indeed  voted  for  Mr.  Jay's 
proposal,  but  five  southern  against  it.  As  the  Constitution  required  nine 
to  sanction  a  treaty,  this  amounted  to  a  negative.  Indeed,  as  socm  as  the 
proposition  transpired,  a  complete  fiame  was  kindled,  which  seemed  almost 
to  threaten  the  Union.  Resolutions  poured  in  from  the  western  territories, 
expressing  the  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  idea  of  saeri- 
ficing  a  right  which  they  deemed  inalienable ;  a^d  the  Virginian  Assembly 
warmly  concurred.  Congress  was  obliged  to  pass  a  resolution,  asserting 
the  right  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms ;  and  there  remained  thus  no  basis 
on  which  the  negotiation  with  Spain  could  proceed. 

That  country  remained  thus  in  a  hostile  attitude,  the  effects  of  which 
were  somewhat  severely  felt.  The  vessels  which  attempted  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  were  seized  and  forfeited ;  agents  were  employed  among 
the  Creeks  and  other  hostile  Indians,  to  whom  even  arms  were  forwarded. 
Yet  the  position  of  the  question  was  so  hopeless,  that  no  fresh  attempt  was 
made  till  the  beginning  of  1793,  when  Spain,  being  involved  in  a  serious 
dispute  with  Britain  ^garding  Nootka  Sound,  might,  it  was  hoped,  be 
more  accommodating.  Mr.  Carmichael  was  empowered  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion at  Madrid,  and  his  proposal  was  well  received,  but  to  his  dismay  he 
found  Grardoqui  again  the  negotiator.  That  person  professed  the  most 
cordial  readiness  to  enter  on  the^  subject,  yet  raised  many  delays ;  and 
when  the  main  points  came  under  discussion,  was  found  as  immovable  as 
ever.  He  declared  his  government  would  on  no  account  open  the  Missis- 
sippi navigation,  or  allow  any  foreigners  to  enter  her  American  territory. 
All  that  could  be  listened  to  would  be  the  fixing  of  a  depdt  at  the  frontier, 
to  which  the  goods  could  be  brought,  and  conveyed  down  by  Spanish 
barks*  The  proposed  limits  of  Florida  were  stated  to  be  equally  inadmis- 
sible. In  short,  the  views  of  the  negotiators  were  found  "so  widely 
divergent,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  within  the  circle  of  negotiatioiu** 
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efifect  to  be  prepared  and  published.    This  important  step,  which  ezperi* 
ence  amply  justified,  was  nevertheless  at  great  variance  with  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation ;  and  his  popularity  received  a  severe  temporary' 
bbock,  which  however  never  altered  his  (determined  adherence  to  this 
course.  ,  ^ 

Genet  was  instructed  not  to  demand  that  the  United  States  should  be* 
come  parties  in  the  war ;  and  a  letter  which  he  brought,  addressed  to  the 
people,  stated,  that  "  their  immense  distance  prevented  their  taking  a  con- 
cern in  the  glorious  regeneration  of  Europe.'*  Yet  he  brought  with  him 
secret  instructions  to  form  if  possible  a  national  agreement  to  guaranty  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  punish  those  powers  which  still  kept  up  en 
exclusive  commercial  and  colonial  system.  As  this,  however,  could  not  be 
hoped  from  the  timid  and  wavering  conduct  of  the  executive,  it  was  to  the 
people  he  was  chiefly  to  look.  He  landed  on  the  8th  April,  not  in  the 
Chesapeake,  but  at  the  southern  port  of  Charleston,  and  instead  of  pro* 
ceeding  to  deliver  his  credentials,  began  to  exercise  sovereign  functional 
commissioning  and  directing  the  equipment  of  privateers  against  the  Eng^ 
lish  trade,  and  authorizing  the  consul  to  hold  courts  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  prizes.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic  applauses  of  the 
people,  from  among  whom  the  crews  of  these  vessels  were  easily  cooi* 
pleted.  In  such  occupations,  five  weeks  were  spent  before  he  arrived  et 
Philadelphia.  His  entry  there  was  triumphal ;  crowds  lined  his  Tontey 
and  on  the  following  day  addresses  were  presented  from  numerous  socie- 
ties, expressing  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  French  republic. 

Being  introduced  on  the  18th  at  the  state-house,  he  met  a  much  cooler 
reception;  Washington  indeed  addressed  him  cordially,  expressing  strong 
attachment  to  his  nation,  but,  it  was  remarked,  made  no  mention  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Genet  delivered  his  message,  admitting  the  neutrality  of  the  StateSi 
but  strongly  urging  the  immediate  payment  of  the  balance  of  about  seventeen 
millions  of  francs  still  due  to  France,  either  in  money  or  in  convertible  bonds 
or  securities ;  ofiiering  as  an  inducement,  that  the  value  should  be  taken  in 
American  merchandise.  This  application  fell  to  be  reported  on  by  Hamil- 
ton, the  man  of  all  others  least  inclined  to  forward  it.  He  observed  that 
the  government  had  paid  their  instalments  regularly,  and  even  somewhat 
in  advance,  but  only  by  fresh  loans,  for  which  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  Europe  was  very  unfavourable.  Their  credit  being  strained  to  the 
utmost,  could  not  admit  of  throwing  into  circulation  a  new  mass  of  notes 
or  other  sSecurities.  JefiTerson  therefore  intimated  the  impossibility  ef 
granting  the  request.  By  this  time  complaints  poured  in  from  the  Engfiah 
ambassador  and  other  quarters  respecting  vessels  of  that  nation  captnied 
by  those  fitted  out  under  Oenet's  commission.  Washington  again  eo- 
(emnly  called  for  the  opinions  of  his  divided  cabinet.  All  agreed  that  pri* 
vateers  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  equipped  in  the  American  porta ;  but 
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die  doubt  was  whether  gorernment  should  order  the  rettoration  of  the 
■hips  actually  taken.  According  to  Jefienon,  it  was  uot  responsible  for 
acts  done  without  its  sanciion,  and  might  leave  the  question  to  be  decided 
in  the  courts;  but  Hamilton  more  reasonably  urged,  that  government  was 
,  responsible  for,  and  Iwund  to  redress  wrongs  done  by  its  subjects  to  foreign 
powers.  Washington,  reserring  this  point,  proceeded  at  once  to  intimate 
to  the  ambassador  and  instruct  the  goTcmora,  that  this  oulSt  of  privatesTa 
conld  not  be  permitted.  Aderwards,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the 
mtoration  of  the  prizes  was  ordered.  The  ambassador,  in  return,  remon- 
itiated  on  cases  of  British  cruisers  taking  French  goods  out  of  American 
Tessela,  but  was  told  that  this  was  according  to  the  old  and  established 
law  of  nations;  Britain  having  never  assented  to  the  demand  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  that  free  bottoms  should  make  free  goods.  Genet  replied  in  the 
most  insolent  terms,  such  indeed  as  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  diplomacy.  He  derided  tho  references  to  Vattel  and  to  the  old  law  ol 
natioiis  as  altogether  obsolete  and  misplaced  in  this  age  of  Tenovatioo. 
Tbey  were  not  to  lower  themselves  to  the  level  of  antiqiuted  politics  and 
diplomatic  subtleties.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  American  people  wished 
bim  to  be  treated.  He  could  not  suppose— ha  wished  he  could  disb»- 
lia?^— that  such  tneasures  were  conceived  in  the  heart  of  Qeorg«  Wash- 
ington, that  celebrated  hero  of  liberty.  In  fine,  he  said;  "The  French, 
loo  confiding,  are  punished  for  horing  believed  that  the  American  nation 
had  a  flag/— had  any  regard  for  its  laws,— any  consciousness  of  its  strength, 
or  sentiment  of  its  dignity."  He  hinted  in  his  letters,  and  was  Ainderslood 
to  drclare  openly  in  private,  his  intention  of  appealing  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  who  continued  strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  the 
Freocb  cause.  A  formidable  opposition  was  organized  against  Washing* 
ton's  administration,  who  were  represented  as  a  band  of  aristocrats  attached 
to  England,  and  leagued  with  that  European  confederacy,  "transcendent 
in  power,  and  unparalleled  in  iniquity,  which  threatened  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  world."  The  orders  respecting  the  French  cruisers  were 
nlnclantly.  and  imperfectly  obeyed ;  and  they  hesitated  not  in  repeated 
o  set  sail  in  defiance  df  them. 

UCH  conduct  it  was  considered  impossibje  any  iongei 
to  endure.    In  August,  it  was  determined  .by  the  una- 
lous  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  that  a  letter  shouM  be 
written  to  Mr.  Morris  at  Paris,  detailing  the  various 
acts  by  which  Genet  had  set  the  government  at  defi- 
ance, and  which  amounted  actually  to  an  attempt  to 
'  make  himself  co-sovereign  of  the  country.     It  was  im- 
possible that  two  separate  authorities  could  exist  in 
His   recall  was  therefore    solicited,  and,  if  he  persevered, 
il  might  faecone  necessary  to  ioapend  his  fimctions,  even  before  a  auccesaor 
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could  arrive.  This  letter,  being  communicated  to  the  ambassadoTy  oalkd 
for^h  a  most  extraordinary  and  violent  reply.  He  denounced  it  as  tlie 
work  of  aristocrats,  friends  of  monarchy  and  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently enemies  to  those  principles  wliich  all  good  Frenchmen  had  em- 
braced  with  religious  enthusiasm.  Alarmed  at  the  popularity  reflected  on 
him  by  the  attachment  of  the  American  people,  they  had  united  to  calum- 
niate him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  had  exdited  the  president 
to  write  this  violent  diatribe,  and  to  demand  his  recall,— a  step  which  might 
pass  between  despot  and  despot,  but  was  here  entirely  misplaced.  The 
American  people  were  more  outraged  than  himself;  with  them  alone  and 
their  representatives  the  decision  rested  ;  the  president,  a  mere  execative 
officer,  had  no  right  to  set  aside  treaties  or  to  change  their  meaning.  He 
intimated  an  intention  to  print  the  whole  correspondence,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whose  esteem  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  might  judge  if 
he  were  worthy  of  the  paternal  reception  they  had  deigned  to  give  him. 

Afler  this  defiance,  he  proceeded  with  unabated  activity  in  his  foriner 
course.  He  had  organized  two  expeditions,  one  from  Carolina  and  Qeorgk 
against  Florida,  the  oth^r  from  Kentucky  against  Ndw  Orleans.  Tiie 
people  of  this  last  state,  indignant  at  being  still  debarred  from  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  had  ardently  embraced  the  project,  and  collected  a 
strong  force  to  support  it.  Washington  sent  orders  to  the  governor  to 
stop  the  movements ;  but  his  answer  was  so  lukewarm,  and  expressed  so 
many  doubts  of  his  power,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  order  Qeneial 
Wayne  to  take  a  position  on  the  Ohio,  by  which  alone  the  expedition  was 
prevented  from  descending.  That  from  Oeorgia  was  also  guarded  against; 
and  the  French  having  granted  the  recall  of  Grenet,  his  successor  Fauchet 
arrived  in  February,  1794.  They  soon  after  requested  in  return  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Morris,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Virginian 
senator,  ardently  attached  to  free  institutions. 

Washington's  attention  had  already  been  turned  to  the  relations  of  the  - 
Union  with  Great  Britain,  who  still  held  the  western  posts,  and  with  whom 
all  the  grounds  of  dispute  continued  unsettled.  These  alleged  grievances 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
attachment  to  France,  and  enmity  to  the  coalition  against  her,  now  so  widely 
diflused.  The  popular  cry  for  war  was  shared  by  the  representatives,  aiid 
opposed  by  only  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  Senate.  Washington,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  deprecated  a  rupture  with  the  mistress  of  the.  seas, 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  commerce  thence  inevitable.  He  dreaded, 
moreover,  the  nation  being  thrown  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  tyrannical  anarchy  which  desolated  that  country,  and 
had  too  many  partisans  in  America.  He  determined  to  brave  the  popular 
clamour,  and  make  a  great  efibrt  to  restore  peace.  John  Jay,  the  supreme 
judge,  who  had  been  much  employed  in  diplomacy,  was  appointed  envoy 
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fOtiaoTdiiiary,  a  choice  which  appears  to  us  singular,  yet  has  sereral  times 
been  adopted  in  America.  The  House  of  Representatives  were  so  exaspe- 
ated,  that  they  carried,  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  a  bill  for  suspending  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britain ;  and  it  was  negatived  in  the  Senate 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president. 

On  the  envoy's  arrival,  the  court  of  London,  involved  in  a  groat  conti- 
nental war,  showed  itself  not  indisposed  to  any  reasonable  terms  for  avert* 
ing  an  additional  enemy.  The  king  gave  Jay  a  very  gracious  reception, 
and  Lord  Grenville  showed  every  disposition  to  a  conciliatory  discussion. 
On  the  complaints  of  illegal  seizure,  the  courts  were  stated  to  be  the  pro- 
per quarter  to  seek  redress ;  but  the  time  for  doing  so  would  be  prolonged. 
Before  the  period  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  western  posts,  the  violations 
on  the  part  of  America  had  taken  place,  and  were  the  sole  ground  of 
their  being  retained.  A  demand  for  the  restoration  of  negroes  could  not  be 
acceded  to,  as  they  had  come  in  by  proclamation,  trusting  to  British  hon- 
our* After  long  discussion,  and  several  written  counter-propositions,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  western  posts  should  be  surrendered  by  1st  June, 
1796;  and  that  the  United  States  government  should  compensate  British 
cnditors  for  losses  sustained  by  impediments  to  the  collection  of  debts. 
Tbe  amount  was  to  be  decided  by  commissioners,  two  on  each  side,  with 
power  to  choose  a  fifth ;  and  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
akimately  awarded.  The  same  arrangement  was  to  be  made  for  deciding 
i^on  British  illegal  captures,  and  also  upon  the  northern  boundary  line, 
wkkh  was  already  a  subjecinof  discussion.  Jay  had  been  instructed  not 
to  regard  a  commercial  treaty  as  indispensable,  but  to  attempt  it,  if  he  saw 
Ui  prospects  of  success.  The  dispositions  of  the  cabinet  were  found  so 
fcTDurable,  that  with  little  difficuhy  one  was  arranged,  by  which  the 
Americans  were  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  neutrals,  and 
even  allowed  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy 
tOBt.  The  two  treaties  were  finally  incorporated  and  signed  on  the  19th 
Nofember,  1794.  Instructions  had  been  given  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
cxteBsion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  relaxation  of  the  laws  respecting 
contraband  of  war ;  but  upon  this  subject  the  English  cabinet  were  found 
nikxible,  and  it  was  not  seemingly  introduced  into  any  written  proposal, 
even  an  article  which  appeared  to  imply  that  certain  commodi* 
not  osoally  contraband  might  be  seized,  though  not  confiscated,  bol 
the  cmners  indemnified. 

On  the  7th  March,  1796,  Washington  received  the  treaty,  and  consider- 
ing it  on  the  whole  as  favourable  as  could  reasonably  be  hoped  foff  he 
it  on  the  8th  Jane,  to  the  Senate.  Considerable  difference  of 
prevailed,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  bare  constitutional  majof* 
ftf  of  cw&^hirds.  The  article  respecting  the  West  Indies  was  not  sane- 
OQ  account  of  an  engagement  not  to  export  cotton,  at  being  • 
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produce  of  those  islands^  while  Mf-  Jay  was  not  aware,  that  in  the  Unitad 
States  tnemselves  it  was  abeady  rising  into  importance ;  bat  this  was  net 
likely  to  be  insisted  on  by  Britain.  After  venous  deliberation,  therefoomi 
the  President  determined  to  affix  his  signature.  The  contents,  h^weyer, 
had  already  transpired,  and  had  kindled  among  the  popular  party,  and 
the  partisans  of  France,  the  most  violent  indignation.  They  exclaimed, 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  not  only  neglected,  but  sold ;  that  its 
honour  was  tarnished,  and  the  long  much-ralued  alliance  with  Fiance 
completely  renounced.  Resolutions  to  this  effect,  beginning  in  BostoD, 
spread  through  all  the  great  cities,  and  thence  over  the  Union.  A  number 
took  a  more  sober  view  of  the  matter,  but  were  nearly  overborne  by  tne 
general  clamour.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  the  subject  came 
before  the  representatives,  among  whom  a  decided  majority  shared  this 
sentiment ;  but  they  were  met  by  a  serious  constitutional  question.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Federals,  as  soon  as  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  the  other  house 
could  not  obstruct,  but  were  bound  to  concur  in  its  execution.  The  Demch 
crats  held  this  as  an  exorbitant  power  lodged  in  these  parties,  who  might 
thus  carry  any  measure  they  pleased,  by  merely  inserting  it  in  a  foreign 
treaty.  None,  it  was  said,  could  be  accounted  final  till  consented  to  hf 
the  Representatives,  nor  could  they  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  execudoQ 
of  one  which  they  disapproved.  Their  only  step,  however,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  to  address  the  President  for  copies  of  Mr.  Jay's 
instructionS|  and  other  documents  connected  with  the  negotiation;  but 
Washington,  in  a  long  reply,  declined  this  as  both  unconstitutional  and 
inexpedient.  This  decision  surprised  the  house,  and  was  very  ill  received; 
yet  ultimately,  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  required  provisions  was  car^ 
ried  by  fifty-one  to  forty-eight. 

The  cloud  of  unpopularity  which,  from  these  causes,  hung  orer  the 
closing  career  of  Washington  was  very  painful  to  him,  yet  it  never  seems 
to  have  shaken  his  determination  to  pursue  that  line  which  appeared  to 
him  right.  He  says,  in  his  plain  way,  '*  there  is  but  one  straight  cotuie 
in  those  things,  and  that  is,  to  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  steadily.'*  In  iket» 
he  saw,  even  in  his  lifetime,  this  gloom  dispersed  ;  and  American  writen 
generally  allow,  that  on  no  occasion  did  he  render  to  his  country  more  sig- 
nal services.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  benefit  more  conspicuous,  of  the 
duration  given  to  the  tenure  both  of  the 'Senate  and  the  Executive,  since 
elections  made  during  the  interval  of  the  Gallic  phrensy  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  precipitated  the  nation  into  a  long  and  ruinous  war. 

The  concluding  years  of  his  administration  were  also  troubled  by  the 
resignation  of  the  leading  members  of  his  cabinet.  Indeed,  there  never 
perhaps  had  been  one  composed  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  of  men  holding 
the  most  opposite  extremes  of  poHtical  opinion,  and  cherishing,  beaidiib 
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t  personal  antipathy.  Jefiefson  employed,  as  translating  clerk  in  his 
office,  one  Frencau,  who  edited  a  journal,  of  which  the  President  com- 
plained that  there  was  not  an  act  of  his  government  which  it  did  not 
fiercely  attack.  But  the  secretary,  who  generally  concurred  in  its  sent!- 
ments,  would  not  interpose.  He  complains,  indeed,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  he  produced  his  opinions  in  the  counfcil  only  to  see  them 
sufler  martyrdom.  Washington,  though  much  harassed  by  this  position, 
was  still  willing  to  have  the  opposite  opinions  pleaded  before  him,  and  to 
decide  on  them  as  a  judge.  Though,  leaning  strongly  towards  Hamilton, 
he  was  reluctant  to  be  left  under  his  influence  without  a  check.  He  urged 
Jefferson  to  remain,  and  when,  in  December,  1793,  the  resignation  was 
insisted  on,  he  supplied  his  place  by  Randolph,  who  entertained  similar 
sentiments.  In  the  beginning  of  1795,  Hamilton  followed  the  example, 
partly  from  private  motives,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  his  increasing  un- 
popularity. He  was  succeeded,  on  his  own  recommendation,  by  Wolcott. 
In  the  beginning  of  1796,  the  second  term  of  Washington's  presidency 
was  to  terminate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  popular  clamours,  it  jb 
believed  that  had  he  agreed  to  stand  a  third  time,  the  choice  would  have 
been  decided,  and  even  again  unanimous.  His  determination,  however, 
to  retire  into  private  life,  was  now  immovable.  The  two  houses  drew  up 
addresses,  strongly  expressing  their  high  estimation  of  his  character,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  his  administration.  That  of  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously ;  but  in  the  other  house,  Giles,  the  popular  leader,  concurring  in 
the  applause  of  his  character,  would  not  extend  it  to  his  system  of  govern- 
ment, or  even  express  regret  at  his  retirement.  Ho  was  supported  by  only 
a  few,  and  the  address  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Washington,  at 
the  same  time,  published  an  address  to  the  people,  exposing  the  principles 
on  which  their  public  conduct  ought  to  be  guided.  It  is  written  with  great 
ability,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  almost  a  second  constitutional 
eharter.  To  adhere  strongly  to  the  Union,  and  shun  the  sectional  distinc- 
tions of  Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western— -to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  party  spirit — to  venerate  religion  and  morality  as  the  main 
pillars  of  public  welfare— to  cuhivate  friendship  with  all  nations,  without  a 
passionate  attachment  to  any — these  are  the  leading  objects  of  exhortation* 
The  composition  is  said  to  have  employed  four  months,  and  to  have  been 
chiefly  prepared  by  Hamilton  ;  but  it  breathes  nothing  of  that  monarchical 
spirit  of  which  he  has  bo'^n  so  much  accused. 
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^HE  eleciion  of  a  new  president  tested  the  stcengtbtf 
parties.  The  Deniocrals  DomiDated  Jefienon  m  ^te 
of  his  professed  reluctance,  while  the  Fedenls,  kSmJA 
to  propose  Hamilton,  supported  John  Adami.  AAat 
a  severe  struggle,  the  smsll  majority  of  seventy-oit 
to  sixty-eight  oppeared  in  favour  of  the  htter,  dw 
resnlt  of  whicht  according  to  the  curious  amngnsaal 
of  the  Constitution,  was  to  make  his  opponent  vice-president.  Thia  miiM 
of  conflicting  elements  was  the  leas  erobarrassing,  as  the  latter  offieei  itt 
no  actire  functions  assigned  to  him,  and  remains  merely  in  reaerre.  1%$ 
two  statesmen,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  been  united  in  tkt 
closest  friendship  ;  and  though  its  changes  hod  brought  thero  to  oppooto 
sides  of  the  poIiticBl  wheel,  great  personal  regard  was  stilt  pmtemA 
Overtures  of  co-operation  were  even  made,  but  without  being  followed  np| 
and  Jefierson  became  as  before  a  violent  adversary  to  the  govenunest  tl 
which  he  ostensibly  formed  a  member. 

The  attention  of  the  new  President  was  immediately  called  to  tha  e^h 
cal  slate  of  the  national  relations  with  France.  When  the  Directory  tgnti 
to  the  recall  of  Genet,  and  requested  that  of  Morris,  Washington,  flwiiiinf 
to  conciliate4hem,  selected  Monroe,  an  able  man,  and  imbued  with  sn  «>• 
thusiastic  admiration  of  the  French  republic.  The  President's  impoitiaU^ 
seems  to  have  here  carried  him  too  far,  making  him  choose  a  repreacnlK- 
live  whose  views  so  tittle  harmonized  with  his  own.  Monroe's  firat  de- 
spatches show  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  ardently  desired  to  iden- 
tify the  cause  and  interest  of  the  two  republics.  He  arrived  whenFnnce 
had  newly  emerged  from  the  reign  of  blood  under  Robespierre ;  but  this 
he  represents  ss  a  mere  temporary  interruption  to  the  auspicioos  career 
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of  liberty.  Even  the  Mountain  party  had,  he  thought,  been  useful  till  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy ;  and  having  then  attempted  to  establish  a  tyranny 
of  their  own,  they  had  justly  fallen.  That  system  was  at  an  end ;  the 
guillotine  would  never  again  be  erected,  and  the  republic  was  advancing 
in  a  happy  career  of  freedom.  The  French  government,  being  apprized 
of  these  sentiments,  gave  him  the  most  distinguished  reception :  he  was 
publicly  presented  to  the  Convention,  and  in  answer  to  their  address  of 
welcome,  expressed  the  strong  sympathy  and  attachment  felt  by  America 
towards  France,  saying :  "  Republics  should  draw  near  each  other."  Be« 
ing  warned  from  home  that  this  language  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  which  had  enjoined  the  strictest  neutrality,  he  still  defended 
himself,  and  continued  the  same  course.  It  clearly  transpires,  that  he  had 
held  communications  tending  to  a  co-operation  of  the  two  powers  against 
Britain  and  Spain.  Amid  this  intercourse,  he  was  struck  as  by  a  thunder- 
bdt  with  the  intelligence  of  Jay's  treaty  with  the  former  power ;  and  the 
indignant  disappointment  then  expressed  by  the  French  government  would 
doubtless  be  faintly  repelled  by  one  who  shared  it.  On  learning,  however, 
the  doubts  as  to  its  ratification,  his  hope^  revived ;  he  represented  to  his 
government  the  triumphant  position  of  France,  her  anxiety  for  a  close  alli- 
ance, and  that  there  was  no  object  which  America  might  not  in  that  case 
obtain  through  her  aid.  Washington,  to  whom  these  views  were  wholly 
foreign,  disregarded  them,  and  signed  the  treaty. 

The  rage  felt  on  this  occasion  by  the  French  government  was  doubtless  ag- 
gravated by  the  opposite  hopes  with  which  they  had  been  inspired.  Fauchety 
their  ambassador,  declared  that  they  considered  the  States  as  having  thus 
^  knowingly  and  evidently  sacrificed  their  connections  with  the  republic." 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  capture  of  vessels  carrying  provisions  to  any 
British  port,  and  extensive  depredations  were  in  consequence  committed. 
Washington,  clearly  perceiving  that  no  redress  could  be  expected  through 
the  agency  of  the  present  ambassador,  determined  to  send  another,  and 
chose  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  a  known  friend  of  liberty,  and 
who  had  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  measures  complained  of  by  France. 
That  government,  however,  considered  the  recall  of  Monroe  as  the  climax 
of  its  wrongs ;  and  when  he  and  the  new  minister  waited  on  La  Croiz 
with  their  letters  of  recall  and  credence,  they  were  treated  with  marked 
eoldDess.  Before  parting,  they  were  led  to  suppose  that  Pinckney  would 
he  acknowledged ;  but  two  days  after,  Monroe  received  a  letter  intimating 
that  this  could  not  take  place  till  the  French  grievances  were  redressed* 
Pinckney  complained  in  vain  of  not  being  allowed  even  to  explain  his  mis- 
sion ;  nay,  he  was  refused  letters  of  hospitality,  without  which,  at  thai 
time,  no  stranger  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Paris,  and  was  warned  that 
lus  next  accounts  would  probably  be  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  police. 
lie  determined,  however,  not  to  leave  Paris  without  a  written  order;.,  end 
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the  goyerament  seemed  reluctant  to  go  so  far  as  either  to  issue  one  or  throw 
him  into  prison.  In  this  precarious  position  he  remained  several  weeks, 
when,  on  intelligence  being  received  of  Napoleon's  sicccesses  in  Italy,  the 
mandate  to  depart  was  sent,  and  he  repaired  to  the  Hague.  Monroe,  who 
had  just  before  been  somewhat  coolly  treated,  now  met  with  the  most 
marked  attention ;  and  in  the  parting  address,  deep  regret  at  his  recall  was 
mingled  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  of  America  against  their  goven^ 
ment.  The  Directory  also  sent  a  message  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundrsd, 
recommending  that  all  vessels  laden  in  whole  or  part  with  EInglish  goods 
should  be  declared  lawful  prizes. 

When  these  tidings  arrived  in  America,  Adams,  who  had  sncceeded  as 
President,  called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  Congress.  In  a  message  of 
16th  May,  1797,  he  exposed,  with  indignant  comments,  the  conduct  of  tke 
French  government,  and  recommended  an  augmentation  'both  of  the  mcnl 
and  military  force ;  yet  he  intimated  the  design  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  at 
negotiation,  for  which  purpose  Marshall  and  Gerry  were  joined  In  t  CMD^ 
mission  with  Pinckney.  They  were  comparatively  well  received  by  IW- 
leyrand,  now  foreign  minister,  and  though  their  character  was  not  puUicly 
acknowledged,  they  obtained  cards  of  hospitality.  He  warned  them  that 
the  Directory  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  President's  speech,  and  a 
private  agent  from  him,  named  in  the  despatches  X,  soon  visited  them,  and 
expatiated  strongly  on  this  subject.  He  intimated,  however,  that  there  wit 
one  way  by  which  this  wrath  might  be  soAened,  and  the  whole  matter  ad- 
justed ;  this  was  by  money.  Provided  a  loan  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  made  to  the  government,  and  a  douceur  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  paid  to  Talleyrand  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  the  Di^ 
rectory,  he  would  guaranty  that  every  thing  should  be  well  arranged. 
They  replied,  that  they  had  brought  no  instnictions  to  treat  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  could  do  nothing  without  reference  to  America.  Being  after- 
wards pressed  to  say  simply  Yes  or  No,  they  gave  a  decided  negative.  Yet 
X  with  two  coadjutors,  Y  (Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Hamburg)  and  Z,  (M.  Hante- 
val,)  continued  to  urge  the  point  in  every  possible  manner ;  and  boasts 
were  even  made  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  the 
humiliating  peace  iniposed^on  Austria.  Venice  had  fallen ;  England  would 
soon  follow ;  and  America  might  dread  the  same  fate.  The  conseot  of 
their  government  might  be  necessary  for  the  loan  ;  but  for  the  fifty  thoa* 
sand  pounds,  their  own  powers  were  sufficient ;  there  was  a  banker  ready 
to  honour  their  draft.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  not  been  irware  that 
at  Pftris  nothing  could  be  obtained  without  money ;  and  having  declared  a 
total  want  of  suspicion  of  this  fact,  were  told  that  any  American  i^  the 
city  could  have  informed  them.  When  they  expatiated  on  the  claims  of 
their  country  to  good  treatment,  the  agent  showed  extreme  impatieflc0«  and 
at  the  first  mterval  Mid:  all  this  was  very  fine,  bm  he  did  not  oofaeii 
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listen  to  speeches;  it  was  Yes  or  N'j— ilji;  iifty  tli'nwiti'l  {x.ririiU,  "<l"n- 
tlenwDr"  said  he  at  another  lime,  "yoii  il,  n'lt  lumw  v>  ilm  iminli  it  I* 
Bcney— yon  must  ofler  money."  Allhougli  Tulli-ynii'l  di't  ti'd  iH-rwifinlly 
iMtt,  they  met  these  agenU  at  his  hiiuuit,  vihiiro  thn  diicuMi'di*  wn 
futlj  carried  od.  They  at  length  imw  up  a  UrtitfihKtfA  »tnU-$u'-iii  'it 
thnr  claims  and  grierancet,  inlinaaling,  that  un|(T»«  llcy  ni^in  itiU-ifii-4  Vi, 
Aencooldbe  noobject  in  tbeir  tvai^mm^Vrnvni,  anit\ia\\HtA\'ih'Mti-f 
«eiB  welcomed  and  eren  urged  Vj  d«[<art ;  hut  flurry,  by  rl.rn*ia  "f  iwim><» 
diate  war,  was  induced  f^  nciuiin  i  a  ajfirAtti'M  <A  wburb  b.*  v.'^'^r'"*"'^- 
On  the  ISih'jf  J*rj-juy,  l7V*).a  bw  wut  f/*M*d  t'tt'/M.f^Ni; 
e  CTtry  t*sm:  »*;•:!;  tLf/n'A  ^^h'aiii  uiy  •rt.'.k  '>f  lf«;li*b  l»!/*i* 


The  rqr.rt  rf  itw  ■..-iraftiS^'A.f,  wt**  ijxii'^y*/.  •^,  AnAtJ-t,  )int4'AA 
^■any.    'T^:aK  ■•i.-,  t=>)!i*'*t  v,  t.-^ut  ri*; ,;;  •h-j-.j'.  -a.  '.iAaj**  v^  w.V 

mkA^  K  naiK.  ■»•■:•  •j'.'Wi.^Hr.-'f;  M  •jfJXVAl^  art  U^*t;!  ■/  •AJ.)  '//iM'p 

■An  incL  rf  tw  wil  tarf  miiwr  '-j^r* .  mA  W  Cm5«-/  'i*  riy^n^n, « 
^  a,  Ibl,  -«na  JaignamL     VtMia^pui.  «um«um>£  W'  ^WM  JltftL  )Cm»  iu* 
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retirement,  and  assume  the  command  of  the  army,  in  which  he  appointed 
Hamilton  his  second.  Hostilities  were  even  commenced  by  sea.  CooH 
modore  Truxtun,  with  the  frigate  Constellation  of  thirty-eight  guns,  cap- 
tured the  French  L'Insurgente  of  forty.  He  had  also  obliged  another, 
the  Vengeance  of  fifty  guns,  to  strike  her  colours ;  but  she  escaped  daiing 
the  night. 

The  French  government  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  seriously  intended 
war,  but  only  hoped  by  the  threat  to  make  America  yield  to  their  temit. 
Finding  her  immovable,  and  being  ashamed  of  the  exposures  made  by  the 
negotiators,  Talleyrand  now  disavowed  his  agents,  and  expressed  to  G!eny 
the  strongest  wish  for  peace,  without  any  demand  of  loans  or  pecuniaiy 
terms.  Even  when  that  minister  had  been  recalled,  he  sent  after  him  to 
Havre  a  new  decree,  professedly  mitigating  those  formeriy  complained  dt, 
though  it  did  not  contain  any  important  provision.  He  took  the  stronger 
step  of  communicating  through  Pichon,  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  Mr* 
Murray,  American  resident  there,  his  wish  for  peace,  which  he  pretended 
even  having  always  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote.  Adams, 
on  receiving  these ,  overtures,  did  not  certainly  display  that  anti-gallicai 
spirit  so  strongly  alleged  by  the  opposite  party.  He  immediately  prepared 
a  new  commission,  and  to  give  it  the  greater  weight,  solicited  the  venera- 
ble Patrick  Henry,  who  had  lately  been  governor  of  Virginia,  to  place 
himself  at  its  head.  As  he  declined  on  account  of  his  age,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, chief  justice,  was  substituted,  and  was  combined  with  Mr.  Murray. 
A  pledge  was  only  required,  that  the  embassy  should  be  treated  according 
to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations ;  and  this  was  promptly  accorded.  On 
their  arrival  at  Paris,  a  complete  revolution  had  taken  place  ;  Napoleon, 
returning  from  Egypt,  had  grasped  with  an  iron  hand  the  reins  of  power. 
He  had  been  in  no  degree  mixed  up  with  the  late'  transactions,  and  seems 
to  have  been  desirous,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  his  adminis- 
tration proceed  smoothly.  Every  facility  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  nego- 
tiation, which,  on  the  31st  July,  1801,  ended  in  a  satisfactory  treaty.  The 
injurious  decrees  were  repealed,  and  a  liberal  compensation  stipulated  for 
the  depredations  committed  under  them. 

Before  this  satisfactory  result,  Washington  was  no  more.  Though  suf- 
fering under  some  infirmities,  he  had  enjoyed  general  good  heahh  till  the 
13th  December,  1799,  when,  in  consequence  of  severe  exposure  to  cold, 
he  was  seized  with  an  infic^mnmtion  of  the  windpipe.  On  the  14th,  it 
terminated  in  death,  which  he  met  with  exemplary  calmness  and  fortitude* 
When  the  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Congress,  then  sitting,  a  deep  and 
general  mourning  ensued,  and  all  party  feelings  were  for  the  moment 
hushed.  The  Assembly  at  once  broke  up ;  an  imposing  funeral  proces- 
sion was  arranged,  and  numerously  attended.  Many  orations  ia  honoor 
of  his  memory  were  pronounced  there  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
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It  wna  erett  decreed  that  k  marble  monument  should  be  erected  in  the 
npital,  and  his  body  deposited  under  it ;  but  through  parlf  spirit  and 
«xln)me  ecouomy,  this  was  Dsver  carried  into  execution,  and  his  remaiiu 
■till  repose  at  Mount  Vernon. 

During  the  first  strong  impression  produced  by  the  outrages  on  the  part 
<^  France,  Adams  and  his  ministry  had  carried  all  bcrore  them.  Bat 
when  the  cbud  of  war,  which  had  seemingly  impended,  was  diapersedt 
lod  it  appeared  even  probable  that  she  had  never  intended  such  a  mea- 
nret  a  great  reaction  took  place.  Her  votaries  derided  what  they  termed 
the  X  Y  Z  negotiation,  representing,  though  seemingly  without  reason, 
thssB  agents  as  having  acted  without  any  authority.  But  the  severest 
trial  was  when  the  new  taxes,  the  necessity  for  which  was  no  longer  felt, 
eome  to  be  levied.  They  encountered  general  discontent,  and  in  some 
caws  open  resistance.  Amid  the  first  excitement,  no  difficulty  had  been 
taaai  in  inducing  Congress  to  pass  an  alien  act,  with  very  stringent  pn>- 
vinona :  also  another,  imposing  reatrictiona  upon  the  press ;  but  tbeao 
BMMUtes,  being  quite  new,  and  foreign  to  the  national  habits  and  idea% 
nou  became  odiona. 
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NEW  piesidential  election  having  come  m  m 
1601,  it  Boaa  appeared  that  the  democratic  intv 
rest  was  in  the  ascendant.  }efleraon,  ita  headi 
L  .being  again  opposed  by  Adams,  obtained  a  mi< 
1  jority  of  seventy-three  to  sixty-live  ;  yet  his  ta> 
cess  VFM  checkered  by  a  singular  incident.  Aaron 
TT,  a  bustling  adventure;  of  doubtful  chaimeteri 
had  made  himself  geneTally  acceptable  to  the 
Democrats,  who  voted  foi  him  in  ibe  view  that 
he  might  become  vice-president.  The  rotes  happened  to  be  exactly 
equal;  in  which  case  the  Constitution  had  provided  that  the  House  0/ 
BepresentBlives  should  decide.  Here,  however,  the  Federals,  viewing 
leflcTson  as  their  arch-enemy,  threw  themselves  into  the  interest  of  Bun, 
and  produced  iheie  too  an  exact  equality.  No  remedy  hoA  been  provided 
for  this  double  contingency    and  the  machine  of  government  seemed  ta 
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have  run  down.  The  yotes  were  taken  again  and  again,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  A  proposition  was  made,  and  received  with  some  favour, 
that  the  House  itself  should  appoint  a  provisional  government.  This  the 
Democrats  most  fiercely  resisted,  threatening  a  convention  of  the  people, 
or  even  an  insurrection.  At  length,  after  thirty-five  equal  hallotings,  ono 
ladividual  went  over,  and  placed  Jefierson  in  the  presidential  chair. 

This  statesman  was  not  unworthy  of  the  eminence  to  which  he  had 
lisen.  He  possessed  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  information  than 
Washington,  whom  he  equalled  in  talent,  perhaps  even  in  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. Yet  he  had  not  that  greatness  of  character  which  raised  the  other 
80  high  above  all  his  contemporaries.  His  mind  moved  in  a  lower  sphere. 
He  was  completely  a  partisan,  not  only  adopting  extreme  political  opinions, 
bat  viewing  his  opponents  with  severe  personal  bitterness.  We  find  him 
collecting  speeches  that  escaped  them  at  table,  and  on  other  familiar  occa- 
gioDS,  thence  inferring,  probably  without  reason,  a  design  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution.  Yet  he  did  not  himself  propose  any  alterations  upon  the 
vepubhcan  side,  andf  professed  an  attachment  to  the  federal  branch  almost 
as  decided  as  that  of  Washington.  His  primary  object  was  the  reduction 
*  of  the  large  military  and  naval  establishment  formed  by  his  predecessor, 
and  thus  removing  the  additional  taxes  imposed  by  him.  This  was  a 
popular  measure,  and  afforded,  of  course,  immediate  relief;  yet  afterwards, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  it  appeared  to  have  been  carried  to  an  extreme.  He 
first  introduced  the  practice,  since  adopted  to  a  vast  extent,  of  removing 
officers,  even  in  subordinate  situations,  whose  political  opinions  were  ad- 
verse to  those  of  the  President.  He  professes  to  have  taken  this  course 
with  great  reluctance,  and  mostly  where  the  appointments  had  been  made 
by  Adams  from  political  motives,  and  even  after  being  aware  that  his  own 
election  was  hopeless.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  stretch  of  a  doubt- 
ful executive  power  has  been  made  almost  wholly  by  presidents  professing 
principles  of  the  highest  democracy. 

The  new  chief  magistrate  was  soon  involved  in  a  transaction  of  very 
great  importance.  Intelligence  was  received  that  Napoleon  had  extorted 
finim  Spain  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  granting  in  compensation  the  sacces- 
iion  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  Spanish  prince,  to  the  grand-dachy  of  Tus- 
cany. That  court  had,  however,  yielded  with  much  reluctance,  and  only 
from  being  overawed  by  the  superior  power  of  France.  This  mteOigeliee 
excited  great  alarm  in  the  American  cabinet.  The  possession  of  this  ter- 
ritory by  Spain,  a  weak  and  sluggish  power,  had  been  sufilciently  hsnM- 
ing ;  what  then  might  be  expected  on  its  transference  to  the  most  stirring 
and  active  nation  in  Europe?  The  first  and  very  painful  lesolt  wu  the^ 
withdrawal  of  the  right  of  deposit  hitherto  granted  to  New  Orleans.  Am 
attempt  to  resist  was  doubtful  as  to  right,  and  still  Toote  so  as  to  the 
of  execution     Jefierson,  however,  knowing  the  French  gjn^^mmafm 
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embarrassed  as  to  fundsi  conceited  the  hope,  that,  for  a  large  eanii  tlwjr 
might  be  induced  to  part  with  the  territory  ;  and,  viewing  the  object  as  ct 
the  deepest  importance,  he  was  disposed  not  to  be  sparing  in  the  amounti 
Livingston,  Pinckney,  and  Monroe  were  appointed  a  commission  for  cai- 
rjing  on  this  deUcete  negotiation.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  found  tbeil 
republican  profession  in  bad  odour  with  Napoleon,  who,  having  determinod 
to  establish  absolute  power,  regarded  them  with  dislike  as  demagngve* 
and  anarchists.  They  did  not  scruple  to  obviate  this  by  declaring  that 
they  considered  the  present  system  the  most  desirable  for  France  after  het 
severe  recent  agitations.  They  found  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  disap- 
proved in  the  political  circles,  yet  a  favourite  object  with  the  First  Com) 
himself.  He  looked  to  it  as  a  great  colonial  possession,  which  might  rinl 
those  of  England ;  as  a  new  Egypt— a  place  of  reward  for  mentorioas 
officers,  and  of  exile  for  those  he  suspected.  Mr.  King,  the  b 
to  England,  endeavoured  to  stir  that  court  against  it ;  but  though  d 
faction  was  expressed,  no  right  was  there  felt  to  interfere.  An  expediiioii 
of  five  to  seven  thousand  men  was  prepared,  and  Bemadotle  appointed  to 
command  it.  As,  however,  the  First  Consul  began  to  contemplate  hoatib 
lelationa  with  Britain,  bis  mind  opened  to  the  American  proposals.  Ha 
•nld  not  hope  to  mainWin  this  transatlantic  ponesdoa  against  her  asp** 
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nor  navy ;  while  a  large  sum  of  money  would  be  extremely  convenient 
King,  indeed,  was  warned  by  Mr.  Addington,  that  the  British  government 
would,  in  that  event,  take  possession  of  the  country.  This  was  a  new 
ground  of  alarm ;  but  he  gave  assurance,  that  they  sought  only  to  keep 
it  from  France,  and  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States.  As  hostilities  became  certain,  Napoleon  began  seriously  to 
negotiate  on  the  subject.  The  treaty  had  been  opened  only  with  respect 
to  New  Orleans,  and  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  he  inti- 
mated that  the  eastern  must  also  be  included,  which,  indeed,  by  itself 
could  be  of  little  value  to  him.  This  proposal  being  unexpected,  the 
envoys  were  unprovided  with  any  instructions  ;  yet,  rightly  appreciating 
the  great  advantage  of  possessing  both  banks*  they  readily  consented — a 
conduct  highly  approved  by  the  President.  After  A  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, the  price  was  fixed  at  sixty  millions  of  francs,  (£2,500,000,)  and  the 
States  were  besides  to  pay  twenty  millions  of  francs  (j8800,000)  of  indem- 
nity stipulated  to  its  subjects  for  injurious  captures ;  making  in  all 
£Sj300jOOO.  The  sum,  though  considerable,  bore  little  proportion  to  the 
vast  advantages  which  have  since  been  reaped  from  the  acquisition. 

Jefierson,  ahhough  gratified  by  this  arrangement,  felt  a  good  deal  embar- 
.  rassed  in  laying  it  before  Congress.  No  power  to  conclude  such  a  treaty 
was  conveyed  by  the  Constitution,  and  he  was  one  who  specially  depre- 
cated the  general  government  going  a  step  beyond  its  assigned  functions. 
Congress,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  showed  too 
much  satisfaction  at  the  event  to  be  at  all  disposed  to  criticise  its  legality. 
Spain  only,  who  still  held  possession  of  the  country,  and  had  certainly 
been  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  made  a  strong  remonstrance,  that 
she  had  ceded  it  under  the  engagement  of  its  never  being  alienated,  and 
that  the  terms  even  had  not  been  strictly  fulfilled.  She  gave  in  afterwards 
1  solemn  protest  to  the  same  efiect.  The  American  government  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  representations,  and  even  prepared  to  assert  the  claim  by 
aims.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  of  this  dispute,  intimated,*  that  unless  the 
Spanish  government  yielded,  he  would  join  America  in  compulsory  mea- 
sures. This  was  enough  for  that  court,  who,  on  the  10th  February,  1804^ 
intimated,  through  her  minister,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  that  her  opposition 
wu  withdrawn. 

Public  attention  was  now  called  to  another  subject,  which  had  long 
caused  uneasiness  and  irritation.  The  piratical  stales  of  Barbary,  whose 
cueer  had  hitherto  encountered  no  serious  check,  had  been  committing 
extensive  depredations  on  American  commerce.  They  had  even  intimated 
intention  not  to  discontinue  them  without  a  tribute,  to  which  the  natioii 
little  inclined.  As  Tripoli  had  been  particularly  active,  Commodore 
heble,  in  1808,  was  sent  against  it  with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail.  On  his 
ttrifalf  Captain  Bainbridge,  with  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  was  emphj^i 
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to  raconnoitre  the  harbour;  bat  proceeding  too  far,  his  vessel  groanded, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  and  his  crew  were  made 
prisonen,  and  treated  with  the  usual  barbarlly. 

The  expedition  was  thus  at  a  full  stand,  when  Captain  Eaton,  ctHisalal. 
Tunis,  intimated  that  the  throne  of  Tripoli  was  .disputed  by  Hamet  CSam 
malli,  a  brother  of  the  bashaw,  who  had  found  refuge  and  been  weU 
received  in  Egypt.  He  proposed  and  was  permitted  to  join  this  princct 
ccanmanding  tbe  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  Eaton  soon  obtained  Hamel'a 
concurrence,  and,  early  in  1 W6,  was  invested  with  tbe  command  of  a  body 
of  troops  which  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  raising.  He  marched  aenai 
the  desert  of  Marmorica,  summoned  the  fronlier  fortress  of  Deme,  and, 
thongh  the  commander  made  the  defying  reply,  "  My  head  or  yonrs," 
overpowered  him  after  a  few  hours  of  despsrate  fighting.  On  the  8th  Mayi 
the  reigning  bashaw  came  up  frith  a  strong  force,  and  attempted  to  recover 
the  place,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  on  the  10th  June  he  sustained  onothet 
defeat.  Immediately  afler,  the  American  fleet  was  reinforced  by  tbe 
fngate  Constitution.  While  ailairs  thus  wore  a  triumphant  aspect,  wai 
the  capital  woa  in  ataim  of  immediate  attack,  Colonel  Lear,  the  aamii^ 
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thoDgbt  it  most  prudent  to  listen  to  OTertures  from  the  enemy  and  condudp 
ft  pesce.  It  comprehended  the  delirery  of  the  prisonera  on  both  sides  ; 
there  being  a  balance  of  two  hundred  in  favour  of  the  bashaw,  for  which 
■ixty  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  paid.  Ail  cooperation  was  to  be  wilh- 
dnvn  from  Hamet,  in  whose  favour  it  was  only  stipulated,  ibat  his  wife 
■nd  children  shoald  be  released.  That  prince  made  loud  complaints, 
nndsr  which  Jeflerson  evidently  felt  considerable  uneasiness.  He  urged, 
indeed,  that  no  pledge  had  been  giren  for  his  restoration  (o  power;  and 
ih^  his  force,  though  so  far  successful,  was  not  adequate  to  that  achieve* 
ment.  Concerted  movements  may  take  place  against  a  common  enemy 
withoat  any  mutual  guarantee  of  each  other's  objects ;  yet,  where  both 
haTe  efiectiTely  co-operoted,  each  seemingly  may  claim  a  share  of  'the 
advantage ;  and  that  of  Hamel,  on  the  present  occasion,  appears  exceed- 
ingly  slender. 

Id  the  end  of  1804,  Jefferson's  first  idrm  of  office  expired.  Hia 
Gondnct  having  been  altogether  approved,  and  the  democratic  spirit  being 
■till  predominant,  he  was  reelected  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votea 
mt  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Butt,  who  had  disgusted  the  mling 
putf  by  his  conduct  at  the  lait  election,  was  thrown  out,  and  Clinton  of 
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New  York,  a  Democrat  so  decided  that  he  had  even  opposed  the  lonna 
don  of  the  Union,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Burr,  disappointed  in  this  quarter,  sought  compensation  by  standing 
candidate  for  the  goyemment  of  New  York.  He  was  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  the  Federals  ;  but  Hamilton,  a  man  of  high  and  hononrable 
mind,  despising  him  as  a  reckless  adventurer,  opposed  and  defeated  his 
election.  The  disappointed  candidate,  taking  advantage  of  some  viden 
language  said  to  have  been  used  by  his  opponent,  sent  him  a  challengo- 
The  Americans,  while  rejecting  the  feudality  of  Europe,  have  retained  in 
full  action  this  its  barbarous  remnant.  The  parties  met,  and  at  the  first 
fire  Hamilton  fell.  No  event  ever  excited  a  more  general  feeling  of  xegret 
throughout  the  States,  where,  in  the  party  roost  adverse  to  him,  his  hig^ 
bearing,  splendid  talents,  and  political  consistency,  commanded  general 
respect. 

Burr,  however,  restlessly  sought  some  means  of  attaining  distinction  and 
power.  In  September  and  October,  1806,  Jefierson  learned  that  mjrsteri- 
ous  operations  were  proceeding  along  the  Ohio  ;  boats  preparing,  stores  of 
provisions  collecting,  and  a  number  of  suspicious  characters  in  movement. 
A  confidential  agent  sent  to  the  spot  warned  the  President  that  Burr  was 
the  prime  mover ;  and  General  Wilkinson,  who  commanded  near  New 
Orleans,  intimated  that  propositions  of  a  daring  and  dangerous  import  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  by  that  personage.  The  ostensible  pretext  was, 
the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  country  said  to  have  been  purchased  on  the 
Washita,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  various  preparations,  the 
engagement  for  six  months  only,  the  provision  of  muskets  and  bayonets, 
pointed  to  something  altogether  distinct.  It  was  either  the  formation  of 
the  western  territory  into  a  separate  government,  or  an  expedition  against 
Mexico,  sought  to  be  justified  by  a  boundary  difference  that  had  arisen 
with  Spain,  whose  troops  had  actually  crossed  the  Sabine.  The  former 
project,  if  entertained,  was  given  up,  no  encouragement  being  found  in 
the  disposition  of  the  people  ;  and  Burr's  views  were  then  confined  to  the 
seizure  of  New  Orleans,  and  collecting  there  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
for  his  ulterior  design.  His  partisans  abstained  from  all  vioience*  and 
made  their  designs  known  only  by  mysterious  conversations ;  so  that,  on 
being  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  in  Kentucky,  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  The  governor  of  Ohio,  however,  seized  a  quantity  of 
boats  and  stores ;  and  strict  watch  was  kept  along  the  whole  Une.  Burr 
was  only  able,  on  the  25th  of  December,  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  river,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  sailed 
down  the  Mississippi.  General  Wilkinson  had  been  instructed  to  settle 
the  Spanish  difierenoe  as  soon  as  possible,  and 'direct  all  his  attention  to 
securing  New  Orleans,  and  suppressing  this  enterprise.  Burr,  therefore, 
finding  no  suppoit  in  the  country,  was  uoable  to  resist  the  ibrce  piepaxed 
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«agaiD8t  him ;  his  foUowen  dispersed,  and  he  himself,  endeavouring  to 
escape,  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Mobile.  He  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treason ;  bat  the  chief  justice  was  of  opinion  that,  though  BlanerhaS8et« 
hit  coadjutor,  had  openly  announced  the  project  of  attempting  the  sepa* 
imtioii  of  the  states,  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  that  Burr  himself  con- 
templated  more  than  the  Mexican  expedition,  which  amounted  only  to  the 
hrrying  of  war  against  a  power  with  whom  the  country  was  at  peace. 
He  was  thus  acquitted  of  the  main  charge  :  yet  Jefierson  expresses  him- 
self much  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  declaring  his  conviction  of  Burr's 
guilt  in  every  particular.  The  acquittal  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
piompted  by  that  ultra-federal  spirit  with  which  he  always  charges  the 
Bapreme  Court.  Burr  went  to  Europe,  and  never  again  appeared  on  the 
political  theatre  of  the  states. 

About  this  time  arose  discussions  that  led  to  a  long  series  of  troubles. 
The  contest  which  had  arisen  between  France  and  England  spread  over 
the  Continent,  and  was  attended,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  with  such  signal 
triumphs,  as  rendered  him  virtually  its  master.  But,  while  all  Europe 
best  beneath  his  sway,  he  was  goaded  to  madness  by  seeing  Britain  stand 
erect  and  defying,  while  not  a  vessel  could  leave  one  of  his  own  ports 
without  almost  a  certainty  of  capture.  A  struggle  now  ensued,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  hitherto  waged  between  European  kingdoms,  when  some 
exterior  provinces  or  appendages  only  were  disputed.  It  was  a  question 
of  empire  on  one  side  and  existence  on  the  other ;  and  each  party  thought 
ilnlf  entitled  to  employ  extreme  means,  and  to  pass  the  limits  hitherto 
smctioned  by  the  pn^ctice  and  public  law  of  Europe.  Napoleon,  viewing 
his  mighty  rival  as  resting  solely  upon  commerce,  imagined,  that  if  he 
eoaU  exclude  her  merchandise  entirely  from  the  continent,  the  root  of  her 
power  would  wither,  and  she  would  fall  an  easy  victim.  His  adversary, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the  hope,  that  by  depriving  the  countries 
ender  his  sway  of  all  the  benefits  of  trade,  a  spirit  of  discontent  would  be 
nmsed  that  might  prove  fatal  to  his  dominion.  Both  parties  inflicted  on 
themselves  and  on  each  other  severe  sufferings ;  and  the  hopes  of  both 
pioved  finally  abortive.  Britain  remained  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
Enzope  lay  still  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Yet  each  persevered,  in  the 
hope  that  the  desired  result  was  in  silent  operation,  and  that  by  a  continu- 
■Boe  of  efiective  means  it  might  at  last  arrive. 

-  America  had  at  first  derived  extraordinary  advantages  from  this  warlike 
ittitiide  of  Europe.  The  most  active,  and  finally  almost  the  only  maritime 
BODtral  power,  she  had  reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  engaging  in  the  com- 
BMree  between  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  states,  and  kept  an  extensive 
•hipping  employed  in  this  carrying  trade.  But  a  severe  reverae  was  fek 
vder  these  new  measures,  when  her  vessels  could  not  appear  in  any  of 
tho  acei  of  Europe  without  being  liable  to  capture  by  one  nation  or  the 
Tobii^-e) 
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other.  The  proclamations  of  Irath  were  equollf  rigoroas;  but  XbiteiB' 
poBsesoed  so  much  more  ample  means  of  carrying  hers  into  ezecntioB,  that 
they  were  the  most  severely  lek.  Another  grievance  was  endured  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  great  extension  of  the  American  shipping  inlerMt 
oSered  ample  employment  (o  British  seamen,  who,  by  entering  thia  •eV' 
vice,  obtained  higher  wages  and  escaped  the  hardship  of  serving  by  iat- 
preasment  in  ships  of  war.  Britain  therefore  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  searching  American  vessels  for  these  deserters,  and,  wherever 
grounds  of  suspicion  appeared,  of  calling  upon  them  for  proofs  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  Bhe  contended  that  the  desertion,  if  unchecked,  would  pr<H 
ceed  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  the  navy,  her  grand  means  of,  defence,  winild 
be  entirely  crippled.  The  other  party  complained,  that  not  only  wu  the 
national  &ig  thus  violated,  but  American  citizens  were,  under  this  pretest, 
seized  and  carried  to  distant  ports,  where  they  could  not  procure  prooli  of 
their  origin,  and  those  actually  produced  were  not  duly  regarded.  la  a 
report  to  CoDgresa,  it  is  stated,  that  the  number  impressed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  had  been  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty^ig^t,  of 
whom  nine  hundred  and  ihirly-siz  had  been  discharged.  It  was  alleged, 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  were  native  Americana,  and 
that  in  six  hiudred  and  ninety-seven  recent  cases,  only  twenty-three  were 
British  and  one  hundred  and  five  doubtful ;  but  to  these  atatemenil  il 
seems  impossible  not  to  demur. 

^HE  first  encroachment  on  the  liber^  of 
j  commerce  was  directed  against  the  traiw 
\  portation  of  the  produce  of  the  French 
I  West  Indies  to  the  mothei-couDtry.  Il 
a  maintained  by  Britain,  that  the  Ameii- 
18,  having  been  formerly  excluded  Inni 
I  this  employment,  and  admitted  to  it  only 
'  in  consequence  of  tite  war,  could  not  cem- 
plain  of  losing  a  branch  which  they  had 
never  enjoyed  ;  While  they  urged,  that  tbe 
war  had  conferred  on  Britain  no  new  right 
to  interpose.  They  entertained  hopes  of  gaining  their  object  in  cooia- 
quence  of  Mr.  Fnx's  accession  to  power,  in  1806.  That  statesman  eno 
told  Monroe,  then  ambassador,  that  he  had  ordered  the  practice  of  impieea- 
meat  to  be  suspended,  but  was  not  prepared  to  yield  up  the  right.  Jefler> 
son,  encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  added  Pinclcney  to  the  embasBV',  witb 
the  view  of  concluding  a  final  arrangement.  On  hia  arrival,  howenr. 
Fox  had  been  seized  with  that  illness  which  terminated  in  hia  di>aAi 
The  commission  were  received  by  Lord  Grenville,  to  whom  the  aahject 
Was  new,  and  who  was  pressed  by  the  duties  of  other  department*.  Sooo, 
however,  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland'being  named  i 
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cany  on  the  negotiation,  expressed  the  roost  conciliatory  disposition,  bat 
ftatedy  that  as  all  the  law  officers  were  in  favour  of  the  right  of  impress 
menty  it  could  not  be  formally  conceded,  but  would  be  exercised  with  the 
greatest  caution.  It  had  been  so,  in  fact,  for  some  time,  and  no  fresh 
gioimd  of  complaint  had  arisen ;  an  informal  assurance  was  even  g^ver. 
that  the  same  lenient  course  would  still  be  pursued.  The  Americans  had 
been  instructed  to  make  this  point  a  sine  qua  nan ;  but  finding  more  than 
the  above  unattainable,  while  terms  that  appeared  satisfactory  could  be 
secured  on  other  subjects,  they,  at  length,  agreed  to  sign  the  treaty.  On 
its  being  transmitted  to  Jefilerson,  however,  he  at  once  determined  on 
refusing  to  ratify  it,  without  even  the  usual  course  of  submitting  it  to  the 
Senate.  This,  he  conceived,  when  his  own  mind  was  completely  made 
up,  would  have  been  an  empty  form.  He,  therefore,  sent  it  back,  with 
instructions  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  at  least  a  partial  abo- 
lition, and  ako  stating  modifications  which  he  considered  necessary  in 
sereral  of  the  other  articles.  He  continued  the  same  negotiators,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  sooth  Monroe,  hitherto  his  favourite  diploma- 
tist, who  could  but  feel  deeply  wounded  on  this  occasion. 

The  estrangement  caused  by  this  step  was  aggravated  by  a  tragical  inci 
dent.  Admiral  Berkeley,  then  commanding  on  the  coast,  having  learned 
that  several  men  belonging  to  his  squadron  were  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesapeake,  gave  directions  for  their  seizure  by  Captain 
Humphreys,  of  the  Leopard.  That  officer  came  up  to  the  American  ves- 
sel soon  afler  it  had  sailed  from  Hampton  roads,  Virginia,  and  sent  a  boat's 
crew  on  board,  asking  permission  to  search  for  the  British  deserters; 
Barron,  the  commander,  replied,  that  he  could  not  allow  his  men  to  be 
mastered  by  any  other  than  himself.  The  boat  returned,  when  a  fire  was 
opened  from  the  Leopard,  which  the  American,  being  totally  unprepared 
for,  was  unable  to  return.  In  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  he 
endeavoured  to  fit  his  vessel  for  action,  but  not  having  succeeded,  and 
three  of  his  men  being  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  he  struck.  To  a 
British  officer,  who  then  came  on  board,  he  ofilered  his  vessel  as  a  prise ; 
bat  the  other  disclaimed  any  such  view,  and  delivered  a  letter  from  Ham* 
phreys,  deploring  a  loss  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  amicable  ad- 
jostment.  He  then  took  out  four  men,  three  of  whom  were  alleged  to  bo 
Americans,  and  departed.  Berkeley  had  committed  a  gross  error  in  aatlu^ 
rising  such  a  proceeding  against  a  government  armed  vessel,  respecting 
which  the  right  of  search  had  never  been  claimed.  A  loud  and  general 
clamour,  in  which  all  parties  joined,  was  raised  throughout  the  coantzy ; 
and  Jefierson  issued  a  proclamation,  excluding  British  ships  of  war  ficm 
all  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

When  Monroe  and  Pinckney  received  these  difficult  matters  to  a^|HL.* 
diMige  deemed  unfavourable  had  taken  place  in  the  British  caUiiel* 
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Whig  ministry  h&d  been  displaced  in  fa70ur  of  (he  opposite  puny,  sop> 
poeed  to  be  more  decided  both  in  hostility  to  France,  and  in  the  assertion 
of  BritiBh  rights.  Mr.  Canning,  however,  the  new  foreign  miaislari 
treated  them  with  courtesy,  when  they  presented  the  treaty  unratified,  and 
with  the  proposed  alterations.  Afler  some  consideration,  he  inlimalcdi 
that  since  the  rejection  of  a  solemn  deed,  signed  by  the  plenipoIeutiuiM 
of  the  SEates,  a  new  negotiation  on  the  same  basis  was  inadmissible.  In 
adjusting  a  treaty,  one  parly  ia  supposed  to  have  made  concessions  in 
order  to  obtain  similar  ones  from  the  other  ;  and  when  the  first  were  with* 
drawn,  the  last  could  be  no  longer  binding.  It  was  agreed,  howereri  ^hat 
the  relations  of  the  two  powers  might  remain  for  the  present  in  a  friendly 
though  informal  position.  In  regard  to  the  Chesapealie,  he  complaiatd 
that  a  violent  measure  of  retaliation  should  have  been  adopted  before  any 
attempt  to  seek  redress  by  negotiation.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  diUTOW^ 
ing  the  action  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  and  wae  ready  to  treat  for  ample  eaB> 
pensation.'  The  Americans,  however,  had  been  instructed  to  dediM 
entering  on  the  subject,  unless  in  combination  with  a  general  anangemeM 
for  reUeving  their  vessels  from  impressment.  This  Mr.  Canning  GonB.- 
dered  as  a  question  standing  on  entirely  diSerent  ground,  which  could  bj 
no  means  be  mixed  up  with  the  other;  and  since  they  could  not  treat  it 
separately,  a  special  mission  would  be  sent  out  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Roae 
was  therefore  despatched,  and,  on  hii  arrival  at  WashJDgtoa,  intimUed  to 
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Madison  that  he  was  ready  to  offer  compensation,  which  would  bo  ample^ 
and  he  trusted  satisfactory.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  the  subject 
con-J  not  be  entertained,  unless  in  combination  with  a  security  against 
fatare  impressment.  Rose  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  on 
any  topic  but  that  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  this  being  refused,  his  mission 
termiiated.  This  repeated  rejection  of  a  compensation  offered  and  pressed 
could  ii0l  but  expose  the  President  to  the  suspicion  of  unwillingness  to 
kae  bsld  of  the  excitement  which  the  event  had  created.  lie  seems  ih 
have  feb  that  this  manoeuvre  could  not  be  long  continued,  and  some  time 
after  wieie  through  Madison  to  Pinckney,  that  the  offer,  if  again  urged, 
might  be  accepted. 

Affidis  in  Europe,  meantime,  were  assuming  a  still  more  serious  aspect. 
Napoleon,  after  his  victory  at  Jena,  and  entry  into  Berlin,  which  placed 
him  in  a  most  triumphant  position  on  the  continent,  bctcamo  still  more 
eagw  to  emsh  the  only  po^er  that  stiU  defied  him.  In  November*  1800, 
lie  iMRied  a  decree,  declaring  the  British  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  this 
WM  retaliated  by  an  order  in  council  on  the  2d  January,  180T,  prohibiting 
the  trade  by  neutrals  from  any  port  under  his  sway  to  another.  On  the 
11th  of  November,  a  fresh  order  declared,  that  all  these  countries  were  to 
be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  but  some  mitigations  were  afterwards 
admitted  in  regard  to  vessels  willing  to  trade  through  the  British  ports, 
after  paying  a  certain  duty.  These  terms,  however,  were  repelled  by 
America,  as  a  levying  of  tribute,  and  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  her  flag.  Enraged  at  this  farther  measure.  Napoleon,  on 
the  17th  December,  1807,  issued,  at  Milan,  another  decree,  subjecting  to 
confiscation  every  vessel  which  should  have  submitted  to  the  conditions 
impoeed  by  England. 

America  was  thus  placed  certainly  in  a  hard  situation,  being  unable  to 
send  out  a  vessel  to  sea,  which  was  not  liable  to  capture  by  either  belli- 
gerent. She  might  have  been  fully  justified  in  imposing  severe  rc*stric' 
tions  on  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  ofllcnding  parties ;  but  instead 
of  this,  Jeflerson  proposed  and  was  supported  by  his  party  in  carrying  the 
measure  of  an  embargo,  to  be  laid  for  an  indefinite  p;ri'xl  on  all  vnnmtlM 
within  the  ports  of  America.  This  step  was  marked  by  that  violent  and 
eitieuie  disposition  to  which  democratic  bodies  are  liable.  It  is  singular, 
at  being  carried  by  the  interior  and  agricultural  states,  against  the  mc«t 
Tioient  opposition  from  the  northern  and  commercial  ones,  th'yugh  the  lat* 
ter  were  almost  the  ezclueive  suffer  re  r«.  They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the 
oLjccl  was  to  procure  for  them  redress,  and  that  their  vessels,  thus  de- 
tuned in  port,  would  be  saved  from  cafAure  and  a^fiscatir/n.  They 
thoagliU  however,  that  they  might  have  been  consulted  as  to  their  own 
and  not  hare  bad  a  remedy  imposed  which  was  deemed  hj  tiMm 
worse  than  the  evil. 

SN 
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N  180U,  the  KCond  term  of  Mr.  Jeffencm'a  offiM 
expired,  and  he  rejected  all  propositiona  for  benif 
put  a  third  time  in  nomination.  The  Fedenliali^ 
including  now  nearly  the  whole  mercantila  into* 
I  rest,  proposed  Pinckney,  bul  were  outvoted  bf* 
)  large  majority,  Madison  beinj^  elected  Preaidealf 
and  Clinton  again  Vice-president.  The  foimtt 
had  been  distinguished  as  a  federal  leader,  hafiag 
taken  an  active  part  in  framing  the  Constitution,  and  overcoming  A* 
resistance  encountered  by  it  in  Virginia.  Al^rwarda,  he  was  actiTS  is 
defeating  the  amendments  proposed  by  that  and  other  Mates.  ■  Wbev, 
however,  a  modified  opposition  was  formed,  seeking  to  limit  its  interpraliK 
tion,  and  generally  supporting  the  democratic  interest,  he  deeidod^ 
espoused  that  side,  and  became  identified  with  Jefferson,  its  headi  ondsr 
whom  he  long  acted  as  secretary.  His  government  was  thus  a  Tiitnl 
continuation  of  the  former,  though  his  party  feelings,  and  in  particolar  hil 
enmity  to  Britain*  were  generally  supposed  to  be  less  violent. 

The  first  step  certainly  bore  somewhat  of  this  appearance.  The  aV 
Burd  embargo  law  had  produced  ever-increasing  irritation  and  er«n  miit- 
ance ;  and  it  evidently  could  continue  to  be  enforced  only  hy  arms.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  exchanged  for  one  doubtless  of  a  less  inational 
natuie,  which  merely  prescribed  non-intercourse  with  both  the  ofiend' 
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Big  governments;  and  the  President  was  .empowered  immediately  to 
lemove  it  with  regard  to  either  of  them  which  should  repeal  its  hostile 
decrees. 

Soon  after,  a  prospect  seemed  to  open  of  a  favourable  termination.  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  English  minister,  received  a  paper,  intimating  that  his  cabi- 
net were  ready  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  non-intercourse  act  should  continue  in  operation  against  France,  and 
on  condition  that  the  British  navy  should  be  allowed  to  enforce  it,  without 
which  it'would  be  nugatory ;  also,  that  America  should  abstain  from  any 
eommerce  with  the  French  colonies  not  enjoyed  by  her  during  peace.  He 
was  authorized  to  show  these  written  propositions  to  the  American  minis- 
ter ;  but  unaccountably,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  announced  simply,  and 
without  any  condition,  the  intention  of  his  court  to  repeal  the  orders. 
Madison  certainly  met  the  announcement  very  promptly,  stating  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  issuing  a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of  * 
intercourse  in  June,  *1809.  He  was  surprised,  however,  to  receive  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  mentioning  the  two  annexed  conditions; 
when,  Mr.  Erskine  being  asked  for  an  explanation,  showed  his  original 
instructions,  actually  containing  these  terms,  which  certainly  changed 
greatly  the  character  of  the  ofier,  and  were  declared  altogether  inadmis* " 
Bible.  The  British  cabinet  then,  of  course,  disavowed  their  minister's  ori- 
ginal communication,  and  recalled  him.  The  Americans  showed,  on  this 
occasion,  an  extreme  irritation,  to  which  they  seem  little  entitled,  consider- 
ing that  they  themselves  had  recently  done  the  very  same  thing  respect- 
ing a  treaty  signed  by  a  more  formal  and  accredited  mission,  and  that 
having  seen  the  actual  instructions,  they  could  not  doubt  of  the  error 
resting  solely  with  the  ambassador.  That  Mr.  Madison,  therefore,  should 
consider  this  non-ratification  as  a  proof  of  rooted  enmity  to  the  States, 
seems  wholly  unreasonable.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Jackson,  sent  out 
from  Britain  on  a  special  mission,  was  received  with  great  coldness,  and 
ill  communication  refused  except  by  writing.  The  ambassador  was 
ofiended  by  this  treatment,  and  wrote  in  a  tone  not  very  conciliatory.  In 
the  course  of  communication,  he  referred  to  the  American  government  as 
havmg  seen  Mr.  Erskine's  instructions,  apparently  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  blame  did  not  rest  with  the  British  cabinet.  Madison,  underatanding 
the  assertion  to  be,  that  he  had  seen  them  previous  to  revoking  the  non- 
intercourse  act,  and  had  thus  acted  very  inconsistently,  denied  the  state- 
ment. Jackson,  doubtless  under  the  same  misunderstanding,  repeated  it* 
referring  even  to  their  own  admission.  The  other  treated  this  as  giving 
him  the  lie,  and  refused  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with  the  British  ^ 
negotiator. 

The  President,  however,  authorized  Mr.  Pinckney  to  continue  the  nego- 
tiation, even  adding  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  embassy,  who  does  not,  however* 

YoklL-^  tat 
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appete  to  have  arrived.  Th^  complaints  against  Mr.  Jackson  were  hf  mm 
means  fuUy  admitted  by  Marquis  Wellesley,  now  foreign  minister^  wlio 
observed  that  he  had  disavowed  any  offensive  intention ;  but  as  a  mark  of 
friendly  disposition,  another  plenipotentiary  would  be  sent^  Meantime^ 
the  non-intercourse  law  having  expired  in  May,  1810,  the  American  go* 
vemment  gave  notice,  that  if  either  party  would  repeal  its  obnozioua  de» 
crees,  this  measure  would  be  renewed  against  the  other.  Hopes  even  of 
war  seem  to  have  been  held  out.  Napoleon,  determining  to  avail  himaelf 
of  this  prospect  of  annoying  his  adversary,  issued*  in  August,  a  procla- 
mation revoking  the  decrees  from  1st  November  following,  under  the  full 
understanding  that  Britain  was  to  withdraw  her  orders  m  council,  or  Ame- 
rica make  her  rights  be  respected.  Pinckney  immediately  called  upon 
Marquis  Wellesley  to  meet  this  overture.  The  latter,  while  declaring  the 
high  satisfaction  with  which  he  would  relinquish  the  orders  in  the  event 
of  actual  repeal,  could  not  do  it  upon  this  sort  of  conditional  one,  which, 
requiring  that  of  Britain  to  be  antecedent,  was  not,  thierefore,  in  real  opera- 
tion. Though  a  new  plenipotentiar}'  to  America  was  promised,  none  was 
appointed  ;  but  the  delay  was  explained,  as  solely  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  one  who  would  possess  sufficient  weight,  and  be  acceptable  to 
the  American  government.  Pinckney,  however,  on  this  ground,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1811,  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Russell  to  act  as  charg^  d'affiures. 

Soon  after,  however,  Mr.  Foster  .came  out  as  plenipotentiary.  He 
again  brought  ofiers  of  compensation  for  the  Chesapeake,  which,  being 
found  ample,  were  at  length  accepted.  Respecting  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, very  lengthy  discussions  ensued.  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  revo- 
cation, American  vessels  continued  to  be  seized  under  the  decrees ;  but  it 
was  answered,  that  on  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  had  been  mostly 
liberated.  Reference  was  made  by  Foster  to  French  proclamations,  in 
which  the  decrees  were  declared  and  gloried  in,  as  still  in  full  force.  This, 
the  Americans  said,  was  only  in  regard  to  European  neutrals,  and  when 
they  were  satisfied  as  to  themselves,  it  was  unreasonable  to  demand  that 
they  should  compel  France  to  follow  a  certain  course  towards  other  nations, 
or  to  receive  British  goods  into  her  own  dominions.-  Mr.  Foster  denied 
any  idea  of  such  compulsion ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  extorted  from  him 
the  admission,  that  a  general  revocation  of  the  decrees  must  precede  the 
repeal  of  the  British  orders. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  American  government  determined  upon 
making  preparations  for  war ;  being  assured  of  support  from  a  majority 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Madison,  in»  his  message  of  6th  November,  1811,  enu- 
merated the  wrongs  sustained  from  Britain,  and  proposed  an  augmentatioa 
of  taxes,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  force.  Authority  was  given  to 
enlarge  the  army  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  to  increase  the  navy,  to  raise 
eleven  miUions  of  dollars,  by  doubling  the  duties  of  customs,  and  evto 
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tn^omng;  intentol  duties,  hitherto  so  much  depncaled.  In  FebruBrjTi  1819 
the  public  were  excited  by  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  a  Mt> 

~  Henry,  represented  as  having,  three  years  before,  attempted  to  stir  Up  dif 
ofiectioD  in  the  Northern  States.    His  instructions,  it  appears,  were  merely 

'  to  saceitain  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  if  any  indiTiduftl  wished  tc 
open  ft  conununicetion  with  the  British  gorernment,  to  oifer  himself  u  t 
medium.  He  was  employed  altogelber  by  General  Craig,  governor  of 
Cuiada,  and  his  services  were  not  recognised  in  Britain  i  upon  which  h« 
came  and  gave  the  information  to  the  adverse  power 


"if?? 
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.  P  to  ihe  year  181 1|  Tccumseh  and  hii  bro- 
ther were  engaged  in  constant  iDcriguei 
against  the  United  Slates.  They  had  di»- 
'  turbed  all  the  councils  that  were  held,  and 
^u^ed  to  prevent  every  treaty  that  WW 
inade.  Surrounded  by  a  lawless  band,  composed 
^  of  desperate  rencgadoea  from  various  tribes,  by  the 
young  and  hot,  the  dissolute  and  dishonest,  they 
►  scarcely  practised  even  the  Punic  faith  of  the  Indian 
code.  They  asseiled  that  all  the  lands  inhabited  by  Indians,  belonged  lo 
the  tribes  indiscriminately — that  no  tribe  had  a  right  to  transfer  any  soil  to 
the  whiles,  without  the  assent  of  all — and  that,  oonsequently,  all  the  trea- 
ties that  had  been  made  were  invalid. 

In  180S,  the  Prophet  cstobliahed  his  principal  place  of  rendezvous  on  the 
Wabash,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe— a  spot  which  soon  becaina 
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mown  as  the  Prophet's  Town.  Here  a  thousand  yoong  wamors,  such  as 
we  have  described,  rallied  around  him ;  sallying  forth  in  greater  or  sqmUet 
psrties,  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  depredation  and  murder, 
doog  the  whole  frontier  of  Indiana.  Yincennes,  the  seat  €i  goyemment,  was 
often  threatened ;  and  the  governor's  house  was  scarcely  considered  safe 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  maddened  sarages.  But  the  Prophet,  while  he 
exercised  his  priestly  function  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  superstition 
of  his  motley  crew  of  followers,  was  indolent,  sensual^  and  cowardly ;  and 
his  mal-administration  soon  reduced  the  number  of  his  followers  to  less 
than  three  hundred.  Even  these  were  so  much  impoverished  by  their 
excesses  and  improvidence,  that  on  one  occasion  they  vpist  have  starved, 
had  not  the  benevolence  of  Grovernor  Harrison  induced  him  to  send  them  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  return  of  Tecumseh,  who  had  been  absent  on 
a  visit  to  the  distant  tribes,  restored  order. 

In  1809,  Governor  Harrison  purchased  from  the  Delawares,  Miamis, 
and  Potawatamies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  .the  Wabash, 
and  extending  up  that  river  about  sixty  miles  above  Yincennes.  Te- 
cumseh was  absent,  and  his  brother,  not  feeling  himself  interested, 
made  no  opposition  to  the  treaty ;  but  the  former,  on  his  return,  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  threatened  some  of  the  chiefs  with  death,  who 
had  made  the  treaty.  Governor  Harrison,  hearing  of  his  displeasure, 
despatched  a  messenger  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Yincennes,  and  to  assure 
him,  ^  that  any  ciaims  He  might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded 
were  not  afiected  by  the  treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Yincennes  and 
exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if  tbey  were  found  to  be  valid,  the  land  would 
be  either  given  up,  or  an  ample  compensation  be  made  for  it." 

Having  no  confidence  in  the  faith  of  Tecumseh,  the  governor  directed 
that  he  should  not  bring  with  him  more  than  thirty  warriors ;  but  he  came 
with  four  hundred  completely  armed.  The  people  of  Yincennes  were  in 
great  alarm,  nor  was  the  governor  without  apprehension  that  treachery  was 
intended.  This  suspicion  was  not  diminished  by  the  conduct  of  the  chief, 
who,  on  the  morning  af^er  his  arrival,  refused  to  hold  the  council  at  the 
place  appointed,  under  an  affected  belief  that  treachery  was  intended  on 
oar  side. 

A  large  portico  in  front  of  the  governor's  house  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose  with  seats,  as  well  for  the  Indians  as  for  the  citizens  who  were 
expected  to  attend.  When  Tecumseh  came  from  his  camp  with  about 
ibity  of  his  warriors,  he  stood  off,  and  on  being  invited  by  the  governor, 
Ihroagh  an  interpreter,  to  take  a  seat,  refused,  observing  that  he  wished 
the  council  to  be  held  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 
When  it  was  objected  that  it  would  be  troublesome  to  remove  the  seats,  he 
leplied,  "  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  remove  those  intended  for 
tha  whitea— that  the  red  men  were  accustomed  to  sit  upon  the  earth 
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which  was  their  mother,  and  that  they  were  always  happy  to  recUna  upon 
her  hosom." 

At  this  council,  held  on  the  12th  of  August,  1810,  Tecamseh  deUreted 
a  speech,  of  which  we  find  the  following  report,  containing  the  aentimentr 
uttered,  but  in  a  language  very  different  from  that  of  the  Indian  oiator  :— 

"  I  have  made  myself  what  I  am ;  and  I  would  that  I  could  make  .the 
red  people  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I  think  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  rules  over  all.  I  would  not  then  come  to  Grovenior  Har- 
rison to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty ;  but  I  would  say  to  him»  Brother, 
you  have  liberty  to  return  to  your  own  country.  Once,  thcro  was  no 
white  man  in  aU  this  country  ;  then  it  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of 
the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  keep  it,  to  traTel  over 
it,  to  eat  its  fruits,  and  fill  it  with  the  same  race— once  a  happy  mce^  but 
now  made  miserable  by  the  white '  people,  who  are  never  contented,  hut 
always  encroaching.  They  have  driven  us  from  the  great  salt  water, 
forced  us  over  the  mountains,  and  would  shortly  push  us  into  the  kke»— 
but  we  are  determined  to  go  no  farther.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  evil 
is  for  all  the  red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the 
land  as  it  was  at  first,  and  should  be  now-^for  it  never  was  dividedt  hat 
belongs  to  all.  No  tribe  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers  who  demand  all,  and  will  take  no  less.  The  white  people 
have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians  who  had  it  fiist— it  is 
theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all,  is 
not  good.  The  late  sale  is  bad — it  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell.     It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all." 

Governor  Harrison,  in  his  reply,  said,  "  that  the  white  people,  when 
they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had  found  the  Miamis  in  the  occupation 
of  all  the  country  of  tbe  Wabash ;  and  at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were 
residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Creeks. 
That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  the  Miamis,  who  were  the  true 
and  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that  aD  the 
Indians  were  one  nation  ;  for  if  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  dififerent  tongues  into  their  heads,  but 
would  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  one  language.  That  the  Miamis  had 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  receive  for  them 
a  further  annuity,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  the 
benefit  of  which  they  had  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which 
the  seventeen  Jires  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  jhe  Shaw 
anese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  to  control  the  Mianna  in 
the  disposal  of  their  own  property." 

The  interpreter  had  scarcely  finished  the  explanation  of  these  remaiks, 
when  Tecumseh  fiercely  exclaimed,  "  It  is  false  I"  and  giving  a  signal  to 
hr  t  warrioni,  they  sprang  up(m  their  feet,  from  the  green  graas  on  which 
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they  were  sitting,  and  seized  their  war-clubs.  The  governor  and  tbe  small 
train  which  surrounded  hira  were  now  in  imminent  danger.  He  was 
attended  by  a  few  citizens,  who  were  unarmed.  A  military  guard  of 
twelve  men,  who  had  been  stationed  near  him,  and  whose  presence  was 
Goosidered  rather  ns  an  honorary  than  a  defensive  measure, — being  ex- 
posed, aa  it  was  thought  unnecessarily,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  suUry 
Aoguat  day,  had  been  humanely  directed  by  the  governor  to  remove  to  a 
•haded  spot  at  some  distance.  Bui  the  governor,  retaining  his  presence 
of  miodi  rose  end  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  at  the  same  time  direct* 
jt^  tbotB  of  hia  friends  and  suit  who  were  about  him,  to  stand  upon  their 
goard.  Tecumseh  addressed  the  Indians  in  a  passionate  tone,  and  with 
vident  gesticulations.  Major  G.  R.  C.  Floyd,  of  the  United  States  ariny, 
who  atood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirlc ;  Winneroak,  a  friendly  chief, 
flocked  his  pistol,  and  Mr.  Winans,  a  Methodist  preacher,  ran  to  tbe 
gomnor's  house,  seized  a  gun,  and  placed  himself  in  the  door  to  defend 
tha  fiunily.  For  a  few  moments,  all  expected  a  bloody  rencounter.  Tfao 
(■aid  was  ordered  up,  and  would  instantly  have  fired  upon  the  Indians, 
Jm4  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  of  Oovemor  Harrison,  who  restrained 
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them.  He  then  calmly,  but  authoritatively,  told  Tecumseh,  that  "  he  wat 
a  bad  man — ^that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him — that  he  must 
return  now  to  his  camp,  and  take  his  departure  from  the  settlements  imine* 
diately." 

The  next  morning,  Tecumseh  having  reflected  on  the .  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  and  finding  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  as  bold  and  vigi- 
lant as  himself,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  his  audacious  turbulence, 
nor  circumvented  by  his  specious  manoeuvres,  apologized  for  the  affiront 
he  had  ofiered,  and  begged  that  the  council  might  be  renewed.  ^  To  this 
the  governor  consented,  suppressing  any  feeling  of  resentment  which  he 
might  naturally  have  felt,  and  determined  to  leave  no  exertion  untried,  to 
carry  into  efiect  the  pacific  views  of  the  government.  It  was  agreed  that 
each  party  should  have  the  same  attendance  as  on  the  previous  day ;  but 
the  governor  took  the  precaution  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  to  com 
mand  respect,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes  from  violence, 
by  ordering  two  companies  of  militia  to  be  placed  on  duty  within  the 
village.      ^  ^ 

Tecumseh  presented  himself  with  the  same  undaunted  bearing  which 
always  marked  him  as  a  superior  man ;  but  he  was  now  dignified  and  col' 
lected,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  resume  his  formier  insolent  deportment. 
He  disclaimed  having  entertained  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor, 
but  said  he  had  been  advised  by  white  men  to  do  as  he  had  done.  Two 
white  men — British  emissaries  undoubtedly — ^had  visited  him  at  his  place 
of  residence,  had  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  opposed  to  the 
governor,  and  wiUing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  urged  him  to  advise  the 
tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it,  alleging  that  the  governor  would  soon  be 
recalled  and  a  good  man  put  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up  the  land  to 
the  Indians.  The  governor  inquired  whether  he  would  forcibly  oppose  the 
survey  of  the  purchase.  He  replied,  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikapoo,  a  Potawatamie, 
an  Ottawa,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  intention  to  stand 
by  Tecumseh.  The  governor  then  said  that  the  words  of  Tecumseh 
should  be  reported  to  the  President,  who  would  take  measures  to  enforce 
the  treaty ;  and  the  council  ended. 

The  governor,  still  anxious  to  conciliate  the  haughty  savage,  paid  him  a 
visit  next  day  at  his  own  camp.  He  was  received  with  kindness  and 
attention ;  his  uniform  courtesy  and  inflexible  firmness  having  won  the 
respect  of  the  rude  warriors  of  the  forest.  They  conversed  for  some  time, 
but  Tecumseh  obstinately  adhered  to  all  his  former  positions  ;  and  when 
Governor  Harrison  told  him  that  ho  was  sure  the  President  would  not 
yield  to  his  pretensions,  the  chief  replied,  ^  Well,  as  the  great  chief  is  lo 
determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Qreat  Spirit  will  put  sense  enough  into 
his  head  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land.    It  is  true*  he 
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it  to  Hi  off,  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.     He  may  sit  Mill  in  hii 
town,  and  drink  his  wine,  while  you  and  I  will  bare  to  fight  it  out." 

This  is  an  accurate  account  of  an  inlemting  council,  the  proceedings 
of  which  have  been  much  mis  represented.  A  love  for  the  romantic  and 
the  marvelloua  has  induced  speeches  to  be  written  for  Tecumseh,  which 
were  never  delivered.  Hia  conduct  was  distinguished  on  this  occasion  by 
nolence,  not  by  eloquence ;  his  art  was  displayed  in  attempts  to  intimidala 
the  Americans,  and  to  create  an  afiray  by  stirring  up  the  vindictive  feel* 
mgt  of  his  followers,  and  not  by  any  display  of  argument." 

*  lUl'i  Lift  of  HuriMa.' 
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^S  thia  engsgemeDt  haa  been  well  described  hf 
J  McAflee,  a  gaDanl  and  accomplished  Kentnddui, 
e  ahall  follow  his  account,  making  borm  sli^ 
I  corrections  frmn  other  anthoritiea. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Noreinber,  ths 
I  army  encamped  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  the  Prophet's  Town.  It  was  wce^ 
)  tained  that  the  approach  of  the  army  had  been 
'  discovered  before  it  reached  Pine  Creek.  Tbe 
traces  of  reconnoitenng  parties  were  very  oflen  seen,  but  no  Indiana  were 
discovered  until  the  troops  arrived  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  town,  on 
the  6(h  of  November.  T^e  interpreters  were  then  placed  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  commtmication  with  them.  The 
Indians  would,  however,  return  no  answer  to  the  invitations  that  were  mide 
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to  them  for  that  purpose,  but  continued  to  insuk  our  people  by  their  ges- 
tures. Within  about  three  miles  of  the  towSy  the  ground  became  broken 
by  ravines  and  covered  with  timber.  The  utmost  precaution  became  neces- 
saryv  and  every  difficult  pass  was  examined  by  the  mounted  riflemen  before 
the  army  was  permitted  to  enter  it.  The  ground  being  unfit  for  the  openip- 
tion  6[  the  squadron  of  dragoons,  they  were  thrown  in  the  rear.  Through 
the  whole  march  the  precaution  had  been,  used  of  changing  the  disposition 
ef  the  difleient  corps,  that  each  might  have  the  ground  best  suited  to  its 
operations.  Within  about  two  miles  of  the  town,  the  path  descended  a 
steep  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small  creek  running  through  a 
narrow  wet  prairie,  and  beyond  this  a  level  plain  partially  covered  with 
oak  timber,  and  without  underbrush.  Before  the  crossing  of  the  creek, 
the  woods  were  very  thick  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  No  place 
could  be  better  calculated  for  the  savages  to  attack  with  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  governor  apprehended,  that  the  moment  the  troops  descended 
into  the  hollow  they  would  be  attacked.  A  disposition  was  therefore 
made  of  the  infantry  to  receive  the  enemy  on  the  1^  and  rear.  A  com- 
pany of  mounted  riflemen  was  advanced  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
left  flank  to  check  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  other  two  com- 
panies were  directed  to  turn  the  enemy's  flanks,  should  he  attack  in  that 
direction.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  to  move  rapidly  from  the  rear,  and 
occupy  the  plain  in  advance  of  the  creek,  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the 
army  from  an  attack  in  front.  In  this  order,  the  troops  were  passed  over ; 
the  dragoons  were  made  to  advance  to  give  room  to  the  in&ntry,  and  the 
ktter  having  crossed  the  creek,  were  formed  to  receive  the  enemy  in  front 
in  one  line,  with  a  reserve  of  three  companies— the  dragoons,  flanked  by 
mounted  riflemen,  forming  the  first  line.  During  all  this  time,  Indians 
were  frequently  seen  in  front  and  on  the  flanks.  The  interpreters  endea- 
voured, in  vain,  to  bring  them  to  a  parley.  Though  sufficiently  near  to 
hear  what  was  said  to  them,  they  would  return  no  answer,  but  continued 
by  gestures  to  menace  and  insult  those  who  addressed  them.  Being  now 
arnved  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  being 
frvoarable  for  an  encampment,  the  governor  determined  to  remain  there 
and  fortify  his  camp,  until  he  could  hear  from  the  friendly  chiefs,  whom 
hm  had  despatched  from  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  day  he  had  left '  it,  for  the 
pvpose  ciF  making  another  attempt  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  hostili- 
These  chiefs  were  to  have  met  him  on  the  way,  but  no  intelligence 
yet  received  from  them.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  tracing  out  the 
Uam  of  encampment.  Major  Daviess,  and  several  other  field-officers,  ap- 
pnached  him,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  immediately  marching  upon  the 
fQ«ni«  The  governor  answered  that  his  instructions  would  not  justify  his 
flecking  the  Indians  as  long  as  there  was  a  probalality  of  their  complying 
HXlll  the  demands  of  the  government,  and  that  he  still  hoped  to  hear 
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faomething,  in  the  course  of  the  eyening,  from  the  friendly  Indians,  whom 
he  had  despatched  from  Fort  Harrison. 

**  To  this  it  was  observed,  that  as  the  Indians  seen  hovering  aboat  the 
army  had  been  frequently  invited  to  a  parley  by  the  interpreters,  who  had 
proceeded  some  distance  from  the  lines  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  these  over- 
tures had  universally  been  answered  by  menace  and  insult,  it  was  very 
evident  that  it  was  their  intention  to  fight ;  that  the  troops  were  in  high 
spirits  and  full  of  confidence  ;  and  that  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of 
their  ardour,  to  lead  them  immediately  to  the  enemy.  To  this,  the  gover- 
nor answered,  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  eagerness  of  the  troops ; 
and  admitting  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  that  their  ioso* 
lence  was  full  evidence  of  their  intention  to  fight,  yet  he  knew  them  too 
well  to  believe  that  they  would  ever  do  this  but  by  surprise,  or  co  giomd 
which  was  entirely  favourable  to  their  mode  of  fighting.  He  waS|  theie- 
fore,  determined  not  to  advance  with  the  troops,  until  he  knew  pirscisely 
the  situation  of  the  town  and  the  ground  adjacent  to  it,  particnlarij  dttt 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  place  where  the  army  then 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
—-it  was  his  to  take  care  that  they  should  not  engage  in  a  situation 
their  valour  would  be  useless,  and  where  a  corps  upon  which  he  fdiiead 
great  reliance  would  be  unable  to  act-^-that  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
hours  ought  to  convince  every  officer,  that  no  reliance  should  be  placed 
upon  the  guides,  as  to  the  topography  of  the  country— that,  relying  -on 
their  information,  the  troops  had  been  led  into  a  situation  so  unfavouiable, 
that,  but  for  the  celerity  with  which  they  changed  their  position,  a  few 
Indians  might  have  destroyed  them ;  he  was,  therefore,  determined  not  to 
advance  to  the  town,  until  he  had  previously  reconnoitered,  either  in  per- 
son, or  by  some  one  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely.  Major  Daviess 
immediately  replied,  that  from  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  dragoons, 
which  was  still  in  front,  the  openings  made  by  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Wabash  could  be  seen ;  that  with  his  adjutant,  D.  Floyd,  he  had  advanced 
to  the  bank  which  descends  to  the  low  grounds,  and  had  a  fair  view  of  the 
cultivated  fields  and  the  houses  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  open  woods,  in 
which  the  troops  then  were,  continued  without  interruption  to  the  town. 
Upon  this  information,  the  governor  said  he  would  advance,  provided  he 
could  get  any  proper  person  to  go  to  the  town  with  a  flag.  Captain  T. 
Dubois,  of  Vincennes,  having  oflfered  his  services,  he  was  despatched  with 
an  interpreter  to  the  Prophet,  desiring  to  know  whether  he  would  now 
comply  with  the  terms  that  had  been  so  often  proposed  to  him.  The  army 
was  moved  slowly  after,  in  order  of  battle.  In  a  few  moments,  a  messen* 
ger  came  from  Captain  Dubois,  informing  the  governor  that  the  Indians 
were  near  him  in  considerable  numbers,  but  that  they  would  return  no* 
answer  to  the  interpreter,  although  they  were  sufBdently  near  to  bear 
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■mhal  was  said  to  them,  sod  that,  upon  his  adToncing,  thejr  constanlly  en- 
deavoDred  to  cat  him  off  from  the  anny.  OoTcmor  Harrison,  deeming 
this  last  eflbit  to  open  a  negotiation  sufficient  to  show  his  wish  for  an 
accommodation,  resolved  no  longer  to  hesitate  treating  the  ladians  as  enft- 
mies.  He,  therefore,  recalled  Captain  Dilbois,  and  moved  on  wilh  a  deter- 
mination to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  be 
was  met  by  three  Indians,  one  of  them  a  principal  counsellor  to  the  Pro- 
phet. They  were  sent,  they  said,  to  know  why  the  army  was  advancing 
npoD  them — that  the  Prophet  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  hoslilitiea ;  lliat 
be  had  sent  a  pacific  message  by  the  Miami  and  Potawatamie  chiefs,  who 
had  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  governor — and  that  thoce  chiefs  had 
anfoitunately  gone  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash. 

SUSPENSION  of  hostilities  was  accord- 
.  ingly  agreed  upon ;  and  a  meeting  was  to 
e  place  the  next  day  between  Harrison 
I  and  the  chiefs,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of 
(  peace.  The  governor  further  informed 
'  them  that  he  would  go  on  to  the  Wabash, 
I  and  encamp  there  for  the  night.  -  Upon 
-  marching  a  short  distance  ferthei,  he  came 
in  view  of  the  town,  which  was  seen  at 
siHne  distance  up  the  river,  upon  a  com- 
Major  Daviess  and  Adjutant  Floyd  had  mistaken 
acme  scattering  houses  in  the  fields  below,  for  the  town  itself.  The 
groand  below  the  town  being  unfavourable  for  an  encampment,  the  army 
marched  on  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  better 
situation  beyond  it.  The  troops  were  in  an  order  of  march,  calculated,  by 
a  single  conversion  of  companies,  to  form  the  order  of  battle  which  it  had 
kwt  assumed,  the  dragoons  being  in  front.  This  corpa,  however,  soon 
became  entangled  in  ground  covered  wilh  brush  and  tops  of  fallen  trees. 
A  halt  was  ordered,  and  Major  Davieas  directed  to  change  position  with 
Spencer's  riSe  corps,  which  occupied  the  open  fields  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  Indians  seeing  this  manceuvre,  at  the  approach  of  the  troops  towards 
the  town,  supposed  Ibey  intended  to  attack  it,  and  immediately  prepared 
far  defence.  Some  of  them  sallied  out,  and  called  to  the  advance  corps 
to  halL  The  governor,  upon  this,  rode  forward,  and  requested  some  of 
the  Indians  to  come  to  him,  assured  them  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  thoughts  than  to  attack  them — that  the  ground  below  the  town,  on  the 
rirer.  was  not  calculated  for  an  encampment,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  aearch  for  a  better  o-w  above.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  other  water 
flOBvvnieQt  besides  that  which  the  river  aSbrded ;  and  an  Indian,  with 
Thsm  be  was  well  acquainted,  answered,  that  the  creek  which  had  been 
i  two  milea  beck,  ran  through  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  the  village. 
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A  halt  was  then  ordered,  and  some  officers  sent  hack  to  examine  tne  creel« 
as  well  as  the  river  ahove  the  town.  In  half  an  hour,  Brigade-major 
Marston  Clarke  add  Major  Waller  Taylor  returned,  and  reported  that 
they  had  found  on  the  creek  every  thing  that  could  he  desirable  in  an 
encampment — an  elevated  spot,  nearly  surrounded  by  an  open  prairie^ 
with  water  convenient,  and  a  sufficiency  of  wood  for  fuel. 

"  An  idea  was  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  Governor  Harrison,  after 
the  hattle  of  Tippecanoe,  that  the  Indians  had  forced  him  to  encamp  <m  a 
place  chosen  by  them  as  suitable  for  the  attack  they  intended.  The  phce* 
however,  was  chosen  by  Majors  Taylor  and  Clarke,  after  examining  afl 
the  environs  of  the  town ;  and  when  the  army  of  General  Hopkins  was 
there  in  the  following  year,  they  all  united  in  the  opinion,  that  a  better 
spot  to  resist  Indians  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

**  The  army  now  marched  to  the  place  selected,  and  encamped*  kte  in 
the  evening,'  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  which  rose  about  ten  feet  abof« 
the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front  towards  the  town,  and  about'  twka 
as  high  above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear ;  through  which,  near  the  baok. 
ran  a  small  stream,  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood.  On  the  left  of 
the  encampment,  this  bench  of  land  became  wider  s  on  the  right  it  grdlo- 
ally  narrowed,  and  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank.  The  two  columns  of  infantry  oocn^ed 
the  front  and  rear.  The  right  flank,  being  about  eight  3rards  wide,  was 
filled  with  Captain  Spencer's  company  of  eighty  men.  The  left  flank, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  extent,  was  composed  of  three  compa- 
nies of  mounted  riflemen,  under  General  Wells,  commanding  as  major.** 

The  front  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States  infantryv 
under  Major  Floyd,  and  a  regiment  of  Indiana  militia,  under  Colonel  Bar- 
tholomew. The  rear  line  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  United  States  in&ntrjy 
under  Captain  Baen,  commanding  as  major,  and  four  companies  of  Indiana 
volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Decker.  The  right  flank  was  com- 
posed of  Spencer's  company  of  Indiana  volunteer  riflemen ;  the  left  flank 
of  Robb's  company  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  Guiger's,  -a  mixed  company 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  volunteers — a  portion  of  United  States  troops 
turning  the  left  front,  and  left  rear  angles  respectively.  The  caTalry 
under  Major  Daviess  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  front  line,  and  left 
flank,  and  held  in  reserve  as  a  disposable  force.  The  encaminnent  ihk 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Indian  town. 

"The  order  given  to  the  army,  in  the  event  of  a  night  attack,  was'fer 
each  corps  to  maintain  its  ground  at  all  hazards  till  relieved.  The  dft- 
goons  were  directed,  in  such  case,  to  parade  dismounted,  with  their  iWords 
on  and  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  wait  for  orders.  The  gtmrd  finr 
the  night  consisted  of  two  captains*  commands  of  twenty-four  men  and 
four  non-commissioned  officers;  and  two  subaheniB*  guards  of  twenty; 
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ud  noB-conunissioned  officen— 4lie  whole  tinder  the  command  of  «  field-  ' 
officer  of  the  day. 

"On  iht  night  pf  the  6th  of  Norsmbei,  the  troops  went  to  rest,  u 
maal,  with  their  clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  and  their  arms  by  their 
•idea.  Th^  officers  were  ordered  to  sleep  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  was 
the  governor's  invariable  practice,  to  be  ready  to  mount  his  horse  at  a 
nwment's  warning.  On  the  morning  of  the  .7th,  he  arose  at  a  quarter 
before  fbor  o'clock,  and  sat  by  the  fire  conversing  .with  the  gentlemen  of 
his  bmily,  who  were  recUning  on  their  blankets  waiting  for  the  signal, 
irtijeh  in  a  few  minutes  would  have  been  given,  for  the  tioopa  to  turn  ouU 
Hie  orderly  drum  had  already  been  roused  for'the  reveilU.  The  mom 
bad  riaen,  but  afforded  little  light  in  consequence  of  being  overshadowed 
bj  doods^  which  occasionalJy  discharged  a  drizzling  nia.  At  thia  roo* 
nemt,  the  attack  cinnmenced. 

"  ^te  treacherous  Indians  had  crept  up  so  near  the  sentries  m  to  hear  them 
challenge  when  relieved.  They  intended  to  rush  npon  the  sentries  and  kill 
than  befine  they  could  fire  j  but  one  of  them  discovered  an  Indian  creeping 
Umwuia  bun  in  the  grass  and  Sied.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  Indian  yell,  and  a  desperate  cha^  upon  the  leA  flank,  lite  guard  in 
that  quarter  gave  way,  and  abandoned  their  officer  without  making  any 
Iteistance.  Captain  Barton's  company  of  regulars,  and  Captain  Ouiger'i 
company  of  mounted  riflemen,  forming  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line, 
leceived  the  fiist  onset.  The  fira  there  was  excessive ;  but  the  troops 
who  had  Iain  on  their  arms,  were  immediately  prepared  to  receive,  and 
had  gallantly  to  resist  the  furious  savage  assailants.  The  manner  of  the 
attack  was  calcubled  to  discourage  and  terrify  the  men ;  yet,  as  soon  aa 
they  could  be  formed  and  posted,  they  maintained  their  ground  with  des- 
peiale  valour,  though  but  few  of  them  had  ever  before  been  in  buile. 
The  files  of  the  camp  were  extinguished  immediately,  as  the  Ug4>t  (hey 
aSiided  was  more  serviceable  to  the  Indians  than  to  our  men,"-^xeept 
iboM  Of^neite  Barton's  and  Guiger's  companies,  which  the  suddenness  of 
a  put  out. 

PON  the  first  alarm,  the  governor  mounted 
his  horse,  and  proceeded  towards  the  point 
->  of  attack ;  and  finding  the  line  much  wcak- 
'  ened  there,  he  ordered  two  companies  from 
V  of  the  rear  line  to  mareb  up,  and  form  acroaa 
e  in  the  rear  of  Barton's  and  Guiger's  ecm- 
3.     In  passing  through  the  camp,  towards  the 
f  the  front  line,  he  met  with  Major  Dariesa, 
)  informed  him  that  the  Indians,  concealed  be> 
I  treea  near  the  line,  were  anBt^ing  the  tnoope  very  serenly 
■  tte  qnacler,  and  reqneatad  permisaian  to  dislodge  them.    In  aOampting 
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this  exploit  he  Tell,  mortally  wounded,  as  did  Colonel  Isaac  White  of  Indi- 
ana, who  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  his  troop. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  attack  on  Spencei's  and  Warwick's  companiea, 
on  the  right,  became  very  severe.  Captain  Spencer  and  hia  Ueutenaiits 
were  all  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
governor,  in  passing  towards  that  flank,  found  Captain  Robb'a  company 
near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  They  had  beer  driven  from  iheir  post  j  or 
rather,  had  fallen  back  without  orders.  He  led  (hem  to  the  aid  of  Captain 
Spencer,  where  they  fought  very  bravely,  having  seventeen  men  killed 
during  the  battle.  While  the  governor  was  leading  this  company  into 
action.  Colonel  Owen,  his  aid,  was  killed  at  his  side.  This  gallant  officer 
was  mounted  on  a  very  white  horse,  and  as  the  governor  had  ridden  a 
gray  on  the  day  before,  i*.  is  probable  that  Owen  was  mistaken  for  htmttt 
it  ia  certain  that  he  was  killed  by  one  of  (he  only  Indiana  who  brake 
through  the  Unca,  and  who  arc  supposed  lo  have  resolved  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  an  attempt  t<5  insure  victory,  by  killing  the  coininandei>m 
chief.  The  governor  happened  not  lo  be  mounted  on  his  own  gray;  Lis 
servant  had  accidentally  tied  thai  animal  apart  from  the  other  hones  be- 
longing to  (he  general  staS)  and  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  attack) 
not  being  able  to  find  this  horse  as  quickly  as  was  dosiisblei  the  govemot 
mounted  another. 
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"Captain  Prescott'B  company  of  United  States  inbntry  had  filled  up 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retreat  ofRobb's  company.  Soon  after  Daviev 
waa  wounded,  Captain  Snelling,  by  order  of  the  govemor,  charged  upon 
the  oame  Indians  and  dislodged  them  with  considerable  loss.  The  battle 
waa  now  maintained  on  all  sides  with  desperate  valour.  The  Indians 
advanced  and  retreated  by  a  rattling  noise  made  with  deer-hoofs  ;  they 
fenght  with  enthusiasm,  and  seemed  determined  on  victory  or  death." 

When  the  day  dawned.  Captain  Snelling's  company.  Captain  Posey's 
Dsder  Lieutenant  Allbright,  Captain  Scott's  and  Captain  Wilson's,  were 
dmwn  from  the  rear,  and  formed  on  the  left  flank ;  while  Cook's  and 
Baen's  companies  were  ordered  to  the  right.  General  Wells  waa  ordered 
Intake  commend  of  the  corps  formed  on  the  led,  and  with  the  aid  of  some 
dngooDS,  who  were  now  mounted,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wal- 
keCt  to  charge  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  which  he  did  successfully — 
driving  them  into  a  sv\-amp  through  which  the  cavalry  could  not  pursue 
tltnn.  "At  the  same  time,  Cook's  and  Lieutenant  Larmbo's  companies, 
iritb  th«  aid  of  the  riflemen  and  militia  on  the  rigbt  flank,  charged  the 
Infliana  and  put  them  to  flight  in 
that  quarter,  which  terminated  the 
battle." 

UBING  the  time  of  the  contest,  the 
Prophet  kept  himself  secure  on  ao 
adjacent  eminence,  singing  a  war- 
song.  He  had  told  bis  followers 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  render 
the  army  of  the  Americans  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  their  bullets  would 
not  hurt  the  Indians,  who  would 
I  ^^St^^it^^ f'^iS^^  ''"^'^  light,  while  their  enemies 
Ik-  '^^^^^;,  c^^*^^^  would  be  involved  in  thick  dark- 
ness. Soon  after  the  battle  commenced,  he  was  informed  that  his  men 
were  fulling.  lie  lold  ihcni  to  fight  on,  it  would  soon  be  as  he  had  prs- 
dicted,  and  then  began  to  sing  louder." 

Tecumseh  was  not  present  at  ibis  engagement.  He  was  absent  fnim 
his  people,  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  tribes,  whom  he  waa  endcaTOoriag 
to  unite  in  the  league  he  was  attempting  to  form  against  the  United 
States. 

The  bottle  of  Tippecanoe  gave  rise  lo  much  discussion.  Some  wbm 
finnd  who  censured  Governor  Harrison,  and  a  few  claimed  a  put  of  tbtt 
glory  of  the  day  for  Colonel  Boyd.  The  discontented,  howarer,  wei» 
chiefly  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  who,  from  party  fee' 
denounced  as  well  the  acts  of  the  administration,  as  those  of  tba  d 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  eflect      Mi.  Harrison's  wcU-klWHB- 
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lican  prmciples,  hit  attachment  to  Mr.  Madisoo,  his  high  8tandiog«  and  t^ 
seal  with  which  he  seconded  the  riews  of  the  goTernment«  all  conspi^^ 
to  render  him  a  mark  for  party  detraction.    Time  has  silenced  those  ijji 
mmonrs,  and  the  laurels  of  the  hero  are 'now  hrightened  by  the  giatitud^ 
and  admiration  of  his  country.    The  field  of  Tippecanoe  has  became  c1b» 
SIC  ground ;  the  American  traveller  pauses  there  to  contemplate  a  sceas 
which  has  become  hallowed  by  victory ;   tlie  people  of  Indiana  coalem- 
plate,  with  pride,  the  battle-ground  on  which  their  militia  won  imp^ 
rishable  honour,  and  their  infant  state  became  enrolled  in  the  laaki  of 
patriotism. 

But  the  handsome  manner  in  which  all  the  officers  who  served  is  tk! 
engagement  have  since  testified  to  the  coolness,  self-possession,  and  inti^ 
pidity  of  the  general,  has  placed  this  matter  in  its  proper  ligbt.  As  far 
as  any  commander  is  entitled  to  credit,  independent  of  his  army,  he  meril^ 
and  has  received  it.  He  shared  every  danger  and  fatigue  to  which  kit 
army  was  exposed.  In  the  battle  he  was  in  more  peril  than  any  othff 
individual ;  for  he  was  personally  known  to  every  Indian,  and  eipoie' 
himself  fearlessly,  on  horseback,  at  all  the  points  of  attack,  daring  the 
whole  engagement.  Every  important  movement  was  made  by  his  cipM 
order. 

The  Kentucky  legislature,  notwiths^nding  the  gloom  which  Wfmi 
oyer  the  state  by  the  untimely  bss  of  some  of  her  most  cherished  and  ft 
lant  sons,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  testifying  their  approbation,  Ij  tki 
following  resolution  :— 

''Resolved,  That  in  the  late  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  ^i" 
bash.  Governor  W.  H.  Harrison  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legiahto'Ct 
behaved  like  a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  a  general ;  and  that,  for  his  eooL  deli- 
berate, skilful,  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  late  .battle  of  Tippecanoe,  be 
.deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  nation." 

The  legislature  of  Indiana,  also,  passed  complimentary  resolisiooii  in 
Which  the  "superior  capacity,"  " integrity,"  and  " important  serricei''  rf 
the  governor  are  recognised  in  the  most  grateful  terms,  while  the  rniUta 
(who  were  in  the  engagement,  at  a  meeting  held  after  their  return,  uoi>^ 
moudf  expressed  their  confidence  in  their  leader,  the  cheerfnlnen  ^ 
which  ihey  had  followed  him,  and  the  opinion  that  their  success  wst  an* 
butable  ''^  to  his  masterly  conduct  in  the  direction  and  manceuvering  of  As 
taoops.'** 

In  161C,  A  work  was  published  at  Keene,  in  New  Hampshire,  cnlitM 
^A  Journal  of  two  campaigns  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  United  Scrifi 
in&atfxy,  l^  Adam  Walker,  a  private  in  the  fourth  regiment."  At  thi 
thirtyHfirst  page  of  this  book  are  found  the  following  remarica,  which  iM 
the  GoachisioB  of  Mr.  Walker's  account  of  the  battle  of  Tippecsioi 
They  wem  wollen  by  a  person  with  whcm  General  Harriaon  had  no  sc 
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id  who,  doubtless,  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  common  sol- 
Limy. 

lariison  receiyed  a  shot  through  the  rim  of  his  hat.  In  the 
ion  his  voice  was  frequently  heard,  and  easily  distinguished, 
ers  in  the  same  calm,  cool,  and  collected  manner,  with  which 
used  to  receive  them  on  drill  or  parade.  The  confidence  of 
:he  general  was  unlimited.'* 

remarks,  in  speaking  of  a  small  portion  of  the  militia,  who 
tisfied  by  being  detained  from  home  longer  than  they  had 
le  appeared  not  disposed  to  detain  any  man  against  his  incli- 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  heart  as  humane  as  brave,  in  his 
esses  to  the  militia,  his  eloquence  was  formed  to  persuade  ; 
made  to  reason  as  well  as  feeling,  and  never  were  they  made 

rht  preceding  the  morning  of  the  battle,  a  n^gro  man,  who 
6  followers  of  the  camp,  but  had  been  missed  from  his  duty, 
rking  near  the  governor's  marquee  and  arrested.  A  drum- 
urtial  was  called  for  his  trial  the  next  morning,  of  Which 
.  was  president,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  having 
le  enemy,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
sd  in  a  plan  against  the  governor's  life,  and  had  returned  se- 
ip  for  that  purpose.  The  sentence  was,  that  the  prisoner  was 
lould  sufier  death.  The  sentence  was  approved,  and  it  was 
it  should  be  carried  into  execution  in  one  hour.  But  the 
igaged  in  fortifying  the  camp,  and  could  not  be  called  off  to 
secution,  and  he  was  at  last  saved  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
he  reasons  for  this  lenity,  as  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
cott,  of  Kentucky,  do  great  honour  to  his  heart:— -** The  &ct 
gan  to  pity  him,  and  I  could  not  screw  myself  up  to  the 
g  the  fatal  order.  If  he  had  been  out  of  my  sight,  he  would 
ecuted.  But  when  he  was  first  taken,  Greneral  Wells  and 
;,  who  were  old  Indian  fighters,  as  we  had  no  irons  to  put  on 
red  him  after  the  Indian  fashion.  This  is  done  by  throwing 
IS  back,  splitting  a  log  and  cutting  notches  in  it  to  receive  the 
^placing  the  severed  parts,  and  compressing  them  together  with 
ver  the  log  into  the  ground.  The  arms  are  extended  and  tied 
iired  in  the  same  manner.  The  situation  of  a  person  thus 
neasy  as  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  poor  wretch,  thus 
»efore  my  fire,  his  face  receiving  the  rain  that  occasionally  fell, 
constantly  turned  upon  me,  as  if  imploring  mercy.  I  could 
the  appeal,  and  I  determined  to  give  him  another  chance  for 
ad  all  the  commissioned  officers  assembled,  and  told  them 
lepended  upon  them.    Some  were  for  ezecadng  Juni,  and  1 
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believe  thai  a  majority  would  luive  been  agaiDSt  him,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence  of  the  gallant  SnelliDg.  'Brave  comrades,'  said  he,  'let  us  savo 
him.  The  wretch  deserves  to  die  ;  but  as  our  commander,  whose  life  wu 
more  particularly  his  object,  is  willing  to  spare  him,  let  us  alao  ToigiTB 
him.  I  hope,  at  least*  that  every  officer  of  the  fourth  regiment  will  be  on 
the  side  of  mercy.'  Snelling  prevailed,  and  Ben  was  brought  to  thit 
place,  where  he  was  discharged.'* 

This  simple  account  of  the  motives  which  influenced  Governor  HaTrisoB 
in  the  performance  of  an  act  of  magnanimous  lenity,  needs  little  CMniUMt 
from  his  biographer;  it  shows  a  heart  ivarm  with  the  finest  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  is  in  consonance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  lifci  in  which 
we  find  no  act  of  irascible  precipitation,  military  violence,  or  nlfish 
revenge.  The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  was  not  exalted  >o  high 
in  his  own  estimation,  as'lo  forget  the  feelinga  of  the  man  ;  and  he  coold 
pity  the  wretchedness  of  a  poor  negro,  though  that  negro  was  an  assassin 
employed  by  savages  to  take'his  life. 

It  appeared  afterwards,  that  another  plan  for  his  assassination  had  been 
bid  by  the  Prophet.    Two  Winnebago  Indians  had  engaged  to  oxocate 
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this  detestable  plan.  A  council  was  to  have  been  held  with  the  governor, 
attended  with  all  the  usual  forms.  The  Prophet  and  his  chief  men  were 
to  concede  all  disputed  points,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  Americans 
lulled  by  submission.  The  two  bravoes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
death,  were  to'  rush  upon  the  governor,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  and 
instantly  despatch  him.  At  this  signal,  the  warriors  were  to  rush  from  an 
ambuscade,  and  raising  the  terrific  war-whoop,  to  attack  our  army  during 
the  confusion  and  dismay  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  its  commander.  Had 
this  plan  been  persevered  in,  the  governor  would  probably  have  fallen, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  army.  But  it  was  probably  too 
daring  for  the  genius  of  the  Prophet,  who,  when  he  came  to  take  counsel 
of  his  pillow,  might  have  reflected  that  his  own  person  would  be  exposed 
in  its  execution.  On  the  night  preceding  the  day  when  this  plan  was 
Co  have  been  put  in  action,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  ordered 
the  attack,  telling  his  men  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  him  success^ — and  Ben,  the  negro,  was  sent  into  camp  to  uiurder 
the  governor  before  the  attack,  or  at  its  commencement. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  engagements 
that  ever  was  fought  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  The  numbers 
on  either  side  were  nearly  equal  ;^  the  place  and  time  of  attack  were 
chosen  by  the  Indians,  who  were  the  assailants ;  and  who  not  only  sought 
to  surprise  our  troops,  but  fought  with  an  audacity  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  savage  warfare.  Laying  aside  the  usual  cunning  and  caution 
of  their  peculiar  system  of  tactics,  which  teaches  them  to  avoid  exposure, 
and  to  strike  by  stealth,  they  boldly  rushed  upon  the  American  troops, 
and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  most  desperate  ferocity.  They  were 
not  only  completely  beaten,  but  their  loss  was  unusually  great.       • 

The  high  sense  entertained  by  the  government  of  the  importance  of 
this  victory,  is  emphatically  expressed  in  a  message  from  the  President  to 
Congress,  dated  December  18, 1811.  *' While  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented," 
says  Mr.  Madison,  ''that  so  many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  in  the 
action  which  took  place  on  the  9th  ultimo,  Congress  will  see  with  satisfac- 
tion the  dauntless  spirit  and  fortitude  victoriously  displayed  by  every 
description  of  troops  engaged,  as  well  as  the  collected  firmness  which  dis* 
linguished  their  commander,  on  an  occasion  requiring  the  utmost  exertiob 
of  valour  and  discipline." 

It  was  no  mean  achievement  which  could  extort  from  the  justice  ci  the 
mild  and  upright  Madison,  a  compliment  expressed  in  terms  of  sach  de> 
dded  approbation.*  • 

•  Hall's  Life  of  HtfriMo. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  WITH 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


AR  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  on 
thelSthof  June,  I8I2,  and  OD  the  S3d,the 
orders  in  council,  on  which  it  was  fonoded, 
were  repealed  in  Britain,  so  fiir  ns  regarded 
America.  Admiral  Warren,  comroandiBg 
on  the  station,  and  Sir  George  Preroali 
governor  of  Canada,  were,  thereTore,  in- 
structed to  propose  an  armistice,  witli  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  Madism, 
however,  rejected  the  overture,  nnksi 
coupled  with  a  stipulation  that  the  right 
of  search  should  also  be  renounced.  He  caused  a  proposal  to  the  same 
eflect  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Russell,  at  I^ondon.  This  was  a  point,  however* 
on  which  Britain  had  shown  such  extreme  determination,  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  have  it  yielded  as  preliminary  to  a  mere  armistice.  Thi 
overture,  therefore,  could  only  serve  to  make  a  faint  show  of  a  pacific  d» 
position,  while  he  was  really  determined  on  war. 

The  Americans  were  very  slenderly  prepared  for  the  great  conlot 
which,  they  had  commenced.  The  principle  of  the  Jefleraon  sdminiBtn* 
tion  had  been  rigid  economy,  the  smallest  possible  standing  force,  and  bb 
almost  entire  dependence  upon  the  militia.  Tet  every  effort  to  give  to  that 
body  an  organized  and  efficient  chamcter  had  proved  abortive.  The  aimy,  in 
1906,  had  been  reduced  to  three  thousand,  and  though  authority  had  aiitc* 
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been  |[iven  to  nuse  it  to  thirty-five  thoDsand,  the  Dation  was  so  ayerse  to 
the  bondage  of  a  military  engagement,  thiit  the  recruiting  went  on  very 
•lowly.  At  the  declaration  of  war,  it  amounted  ouly  to  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  employed  in  garrisoning 
posts.  The  only  efiective  force,  in  fact,  consisted  of  the  Kentucky  mounted 
militia,  hardened  hy  incessant  and  terrible  conflict  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 
and  to  them  many  of  the  successes  of  the  contest  may  be  ascribed.  The 
navy,  which  in  1789  had  consisted  of  sixteen  frigates  and  seventeen 
smaller  vessels,  was  reduced  to  seven  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter* 
The  exploits  of  this  navy  proved  highly  creditable ;  but  it  could  not 
attempt  to  keep  the  seas  against  even  a  portion  of  the  British  navy. 

The  war  commenced  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
tays  a  British  writer,  produced  a  formidable  crisis  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
specially  of  the  upper  province.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  grounds  or  merits  of  the  hostile  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. Doubtless,  however,  as  Britain  then  stood,  with  her  whole  disposable 
force  engaged  against  Napoleon,  they  calculated,  with  full  confidence,  on 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Canadas,  and,  indeed,  of  all  British  America. 
Dr.  Eustis,  secretary  at  war,  said  in  Congress,  **We  can  take  the  Canadas 
without  soldiers :  we  have  only  to  send  officers  into  the  provinces ;  and 
the  people,  disaffected  towards  their  own  government,  will  rally  round  our 
standard."  Mr.  Clay  added,  "  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed in  our  enterprise  against  the  enemy's  provinces.  We  have  the 
Canadas  as  much  under  our  command  as  Great  Britain  has  the  ocean. 
We  must  take  the  continent  from  them.  I  wish  never  to  see  a  peace  till 
we  do.'*  A  similar  impression  prevailed  in  the  colony  itself,  defended 
then  by  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  of  whom  not  more  than 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the  upper  province,  though 
the  most  exposed,  and  presenting  the  most  extended  frontier.  Not  a  few 
were  inclined,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  pack  up  and  quit  the  country ;  but 
Sir  George  Prevost,  seconded  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  adopted 
a  more  spirited  resolution.  The  militia  were  called  out ;  Cluebec  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  citizens,  and  the  frontier  placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 

The  States,  though  they  had  plunged  into  hostilities  so  eagerly,  and  with 
such  sanguine  anticipations,  were  by  no  means  in  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration. Few  of  the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
war  of  independence  survived  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years.  General 
Hall,  however,  one  of  these  veterans,  was  sent  with  a  force  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  western  frontier  of  Upper 
Canada.  On  the  5th  of  July,  181%  he  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  on  the  ISth 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  possession  of  Sandwich,  whence  he  issued  a  proh 
clamation  inviting  the  colonists  to  join  him,  or  at  least  to  remain  neatnL 
He  announced  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  to  a  white  man  fij^ 
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the  side  of  an  Indian,  though  this  is  said  never  to  have  been  acted  upon. 
Having  no  cannon  mounted,  he  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  attack  Fort 
Maiden,  which  covered  Amherstburg,  where  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  George 
with  his  small  force  was  posted.  Hull,  however,  pushed  fojpvard  detach- 
ments into  the  country,  which  gained  some  advantages  and  indnced^a  few 
of  the  inhabitants  to  join  them.  But  his  prospects  were  soon  doaded. 
Captain  Roberts,  with  a  small  detachment,  had  early  reduced  the  foit  of 
Michillimakinac,  which  "opened  upon  him  the  northern  hive  of  Indians.** 
Almost  the  whole  of  that  race,  indignant  at  the  encroachments  of  the  Ame- 
ricans upon  their  territory,  eagerly  espoused  the  British  cause,  and  pouAd 
in  from  every  quarter  to  support  it.  Meantime,  Greneral  Brock,  having 
embarked  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  Niagara  frontier, 
arrived  on  the  12th  August  at  Amherstburg,  where  he  mustered  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  regulars,  four  hundred  militia,  and  six  hundred 
Indians.  Hull,  whose  force,  weakened  by  sickness  and  by  sending 
away  two  detachments,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  eight  hundred .  efieo- 
tive  men,  retreated  across  the  river,  withdrawing  the  cannon  prepared  for 
the  siege  of  Amherstburg,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Detroit.  Qeneral 
Brock  instantly  crossed,  advanced  upon  the  fort,  and  prepared  for  an  imme* 
diate  assault ;  but  a  white  flag  then  appeared  from  the  walls,  and  a  capitu- 
lation was  quickly  signed,  by  which  the  whole  American  force,  including 
the  detachments,  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  Loud  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Americans  against  the  conduct  of  Hull,  who  was  aAe^ 
wards  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  though  spared  on  account  of  his 
age  and  former  services. 

The  Americans  made  great  efibrts  to  obtain  a  more  fortunate  result  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  Though  the  New  Engktnd  States,  disapproving  U 
the  war,  withheld  their  militia,  yet,  early  in  September,  more  than  six 
thousand  men  were  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  view  of 
crossing  it  and  penetrating  into  Canada.  They  were  encouraged  by  the 
exploit  of  two  row-boats,  which  captured  the  same  number  of  British  gun- 
brigs  with  valuable  cargoes  as  they  were  passing  Fort  Erie.  The  troops 
are  represented  as  filled  with  enthusiastic  confidence,  urging  and  almost 
compelling  Greneral  Van  Rensselaer,  their  commander,  to  commence  active 
operations.  Accordingly,  after  one  abortive  attempt,  he  succeeded,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  in  pushing  across  to  Queenstown  a  de- 
tachment which,  being  well  reinforced,  gained  possession  of  the  heights* 
General  Brock  having  come  up,  resolved  to  check  their  progress,  bat 
making  his  advance  with  too  small  a  force,  he  was  repulsed  and  killed. 
Van  Rensselaer,  however,  complains  that  when  he  returned  to  the  oiher 
side,  the  heroes,  who  the  day  before  had  boasted  sc  loudly,  having  now 
witnessed  an  actual  engagement,  tho  'gh  a  v  c>  east-  I  one,  were  seiied 
with  such  a  panic ,  that  neither  coajna  d^  nor  *.ai'<ata  could  induce  one  of 
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tbem  to  enter  ihe  boata.  Meanlinie,  OeneraJ  Sbeafie,  hsving  brought  np 
the  mBiD  force  of  the  British  from  Fort  Oeorge,  and  being  joined  by  a 
body  of  Indians,  with  a  detachment  from  Chippeway,  attacked  the  Ameri- 
cana ;  and,  afl^r  a  sharp  contest  of  half  an  hour,  compelled  the  wh(de, 
amouDting  to  above  nine  hundred,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  Americans  made  yet  another  attempt  to  retrieve  this  unfortunatu 
campaign.  Qeneml  Smyth,  who  succeeded  Tan  Rensselaer,  bad  assein- 
U«di  on  the  S7th  November,  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  ibe  vici- 
Dily  of  Black  Rock.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  two  detachmsnts 
mcceeded  in  crossing,  and  after  a  long  and  confused  fight  in  the  dark, 
drove  in,  with  loss,  the  British  outposts ;  but  when  day  broke,  and  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Bisshopphad  collected  about  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia, 
they  hastily  retired  to  the  other  side,  leaving  a  party  of  thirty  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Another  division  began  to  cross,  but  soma 
nnuida  of  musketry  and  artillery  induced  them  to  return.  In  the  conrae 
of  the  day,  after  a  vain  summons  to  surrender  Fort  Erie  nearly  half  the 
ibice  was  embarked  ;  though  in  the  afternoon  the  po8tp(»)eraent  of  the 
enterprise  was  announced.  After  aevemi  days  of  uncertain  councils,  it 
waa  finally  decided  that  the  expedition  should  be  abandoned  for  the  aim- 
Km.  The  troops  are  said  to  have  displayed  the  fiercest  indignation,  thnal* 
floing  even  the  person  of  their  commander. 
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URING  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
although  the  neceasity  of  haring  a 
naval  force  on  the  lakes  waa  obvioua 
)  all  intelligent  men,  the  goTcni* 
icDt  seem  to  have  neglected  ihu 
[  important  measure.  But  one  revel 
'  of  the  United  States  waa  on  Lake 
Erie  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities;  and  ihisi^as  surrendered  by 
General  Hull,  with  the  garrison  of 
roit.  From  this  time  till  the  Mi 
of  October,  the  Americans  had  no 
vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  At  that  date, 
however.  Lieutenant  Elliott  em- 
barked with  fifty  voiunieers  in  small  boats  from  Black  Rock,  and  mu> 
ceeded  in  cutting  out  iwo  British  vesreb,  lying  under  the  gans  at  Fort 
Erie.  They  both,  however,  grounded,  and  only  one  waa  eflectualty  mad* 
a  prize.  It  was  a  merchant  vessel,  laden  with  coatly  futa.  The  other, 
an  armed  vessel,  called  the  Detroit,  was  burnt. 

Od  Idke  Ontario,  the  brig  Oneida,  of  sixteen  guna,  waa  the  ooly  Amo- 
rican  armed  vessel  for  several  moniha  after  the  declaration  of  war.    Can- 
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nodon  Chauncey,  however,  raided  an  aTraament  of  aii  schooners,  cany- 
«g  forty  guns,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  with  which  he  sailed 
(inMn  Sacliett's  Harbour,  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  tailing  in  with  tho 
Hoyal.G«org«  of  twenty-six  gtins,  the  next  day,  chased  her  into  the  port 
of  Kingston.  Having  thus  obtained  the  command  of  the  lake  for  the 
time,  be  returned  to  port,  and  employed  himself  in  superintending  the 
hulding  of  the  ship  Madison,  which  was  launched  on  the  26th  of  Norem- 
bsr,  haviog  been  completed  tn  forty-live  days.  SliU  the  British  had  more 
resBelfl  and  guns  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Eric  than  the  Americans. 

On  the  ocean,  the  success  of  the  American  nary  was  brilliant.  At  the 
tioM  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  frigate  Essex,  of  which  Captain  David 
PoHet  had  recently  been  appointed  commander,  was  undergoing  repairs 
at  New  York,  and  the  celerity  with  which  she  was  fitted  for  sea,  reflected 
gnat  credit  on  her  commander. 

Ob  (be  3d  of  July,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  a  cruise,  which 
was  mot  marked  by  any  incident  of  consequence,  excepting  the  captnn 
of  tbe  British  skwp  of  war  Alert,  Captain  Langhome.  Either  underrdu- 
■g  the  untried  prowess  of  our  tars,  oi  mistaking  the  force  of  the  Enex, 
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ghe  TBI)  down  on  her  weather  quarter,  gave  three  cheers  and  commenced 
an  action.  In  a  few  minutes  she  struck  her  colours,  being  cat  to  pieces, 
with  three  men  wounded,  and  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold.  To  retiero 
himself  from  the  great  niunber  of  prisoners  taken  in  this  and  former 
:prizeB,  Captain  Porter  made  a  cartel  of  the  Alert,  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Bt.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  tbeoce  to  New  York.  She  arrired  aaie, 
being  the  hrat  ship  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  her  flag,  the  fini 
British  Hag  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  during  the  war  of  1812. 

The  next  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  soon  after 
hii  memorable  escape  from  a  large  British  squadron,  which  is  jitstl; 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  recorded  in  naval  history.  Tin 
account  of  it,  contained  in  the  official  letter  of  Captain  Hull,  has  all  tha 
interest  of  a  lomance.    It  is  as  follows ; 

Unitkd  Statbb  Fkibatk  CoNsmmoN,  of  Sea,Mff9lt  ISliL 
8m  :^In  pursuance  of  your  orders  of  the  9d  instant,  I  ]eft  Annapolit 
on  the  &ih  instant,  and  the  capes  on  the  12th,  of  which  I  advised  yoa  ^ 
th«  pilot  who  brought  the  ship  to  aea. 
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For  several  days  after  we  got  out,  the  wind  was  light  and  ahead,  which, 
with  a  strong  southerly  current,  prevented  our  making  much  way  to  the 
northward.  On  the  17th,  at  2  p.  h.,  heing  in  twenty-two  frthoms  water 
off  "Egg  Harbour,  four  sail  of  ships  were  discovered  from  the  masthead, 
to  the  northward,  and  in  shore  of  us,  apparently  ships  of  war.  The  wind 
being  very  light,  all  sail  was  made  in  f  hase  of  them  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  the  enemy's  ships,  or  our  squadron  having  got  out  of  New 
Fork,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Constitution,  the  latter  of  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  was  the  case. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  ship  was  seen  from  the  masthead,  bearing  about 
N.  E.,  standing  for  us  under  all  sail,  which  she  continued  to  do  until  sun- 
down, at  which  time  she  was  too  far  off  to  distinguish  signals,  and  the 
ships  in  shore  only  to  be  seen  from  the  tops ;  they  were  standing  off  to  the 
southward  and  eastward.  As  we  could  not  ascertain,  before  dark,  what 
the  ship  in  the  offing  was,  I  determined  to  stand  for  her,  and  get  near 
enongh  to  make  the  night  signal. 

At  ten  in  the  evening,  being  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  strange  sail, 
the  private  signal  was  made,  and  kept  up  nearly  one  hour,  but  finding  she 
could  not  answer  it,  I  concluded  she  and  the  ships  in  shore  were  enemy. 

I  inunediately  hauled  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  made  all 
sail,  having  determined  to  lie  off  till  daylight  to  see  what  they  were.  The 
ship  that  we  had  been  chasing  hauled  off  after  us,  showing  a  light,  and 
occasionally  making  sign.als,  supposed  to  be  for  the  ships  in  shore. 

On  the  18th,  at  daylight,  or  a  little  before  it  was  quite  light,  saw  two 
sail  under  our  lee,  which  proved  to  be  frigates  of  the  enemy's.  One  fri- 
gate astern,  within  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  a  line-of-battle  ship,  a 
fiigate,  a  brig,  and  schooner,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  directly  astern,  all 
in  chase  of  us,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  coming  up  fast,  it  being  nearly 
calm  where  we  were.  Soon  after  sunrise,  the  wind  entirely  left  us  and 
the  ship  would  not  steer,  but  fell  round  off  with  her  head  towards  the  two 
ships  under  our  lee.  The  boats  were  instantly  hoisted  out,  and  sent  ahead 
to  tow  the  ship's  head  around,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  her  farther  from  the 
enemy,  being  then  within  five  miles  of  three  heavy  frigates.  The  boats 
of  the  enemy  were  got  out  and  sent  ahead' to  tow,  by  which,  with  the 
fight  air  that  remained  with  them,  they  came  up  very  fast.  Finding  the 
enemy  gaining  on  us,  and  but  little  chance  of  escaping  from  them,  I 
ordered  two  of  the  guns  on  the  gun-deck  to  be  ran  out  at  the  cabin  win* 
dows  for  stem  guns  on  the  gun-deck,  and  hoisted  one  of  the  twenty-four 
pounders  off  the  gun-deck,  and  run  that,  with  the  forecastle  gun,  an  eigh- 
teen pounder,  out  at  the  ports  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  cleared  the  ship  for 
ecticm,  being  determined  they  should  not  get  her  without  resistance  on 
oar  part,  notwithstanding  their  force  and  the  situation  we  were  placed  in. 

At  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  ship  nearest  us  approaching  within 
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gunshot,  and  direclly  astcm,  I  ordered  one  of  the  stem  guns  fired,  to  see  it 
we  could  reach  her,  to  endeavour  to  disable  her  masts  ;  found  the  shot  fell 
a  little  short,  would  not  fire  any  more.  * 

At  eight,  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  nearly  within  gunshot,  some  of  them 
having  six  or  eight  boats  ahead  towing,  wiih  all  iheir  oars  and  sweeps  out, 
to  row  them  up  with  us,  which  they  were  fast  doing.  It  now  appeared 
that  we  must  be  lakcni  and  that  our  escape  wa*  impossible — four  heavy 
ships  nearly  within  gunshot,  and  coming  up  fast,  and  not  the  least  hops 
of  a  breeze  to  give  us  a  chance  of  getting  ofi^  by  outsailing  them. 

In  this  situation,  finding  ourselves  in  only  twenly-fuur  fathoms  water, by 
the  suggestion  of  that  valuable  oHicer,  Lieutenant  Morris,  I  determined  lo 
try  and  warp  the  ship  ahead,  by  carrying  out  anchors  and  warping  her  itp 
to  them  ;  three  or  four  hundred  fathoms  of  nipe  wns  instantly  got  up,  and 
two  anchors  got  ready  and  sent  ahead,  by  which  means  we  began  to  gala 
ahead  of  the  enemy  ;  they,  however,  soon  saw  our  boats  carrying  out  the 
anchors,  and  adopted  the  same  plan,  under  ver}-  advaniageous  circam- 
Btances,  as  all  the  boots  from  the  ships  riirthermnst  off  were  sent  to  low 
and  warp  up  those  nearett  to  us,  by  which  means  they  again  came  up  to 
that  at  nine)  the  ship  nearest  us  began  to  file  her  bow  guns,  whjcb  w« 
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iDstantly  returned  by  our  stem  guns  in  the  cabin  and  on  the  quarter-deck. 
All  the  shot  from  the  enemy  fell  short ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  ours  went  on  board  her,  as  we  could  not  see  them  strike  the 
water.  Soon  after  nine,  a  second  frigate  passed  under  our  lee,  and  opened 
her  broadside,  but  finding  her  shot  fall  short,  discontinued  her  fire^  but  con- 
tinued, as  did  all  the  rest  of  them,  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to  get  up 
with  us.  From  nine  to  twelve,  all  hands  were  employed  in  warping  the 
ship  ahead,  and  in  starting  some  of  the  water  in  the  main  hold  to  lighten 
her,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  light  air,  we  rather  gained  of  the  enemy, 
or,  at  least,  held  our  own.  About  two  in  the  aflemoon,  all  the  boats  of  the 
line-of-battle  ship  and  some  of  the  frigate's  were  sent  to  the  frigate  nearest 
to  us,  to  enaeavour  to  tow  her  up,  but  a  light  breeze  sprung  up,  which 
enabled  us  to  hold  way  with  her,  notwithstanding  they  had  eight  or  ten 
boats  ahead,  and  all  her  sails  furled  to  tow  her  to  windward.  The  wind 
continued  light  until  eleven  at  night,  and  the  boats  were  kept  ahead  towing 
and  warping  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  three  of  the  frigates 
bttog  very  near  us ;  at  eleven,  we  got  a  light  breeze  from  the  southward, 
the  boats  came  alongside  and  were  hoisted  up,  the  ship  having  too  much 
way  to  keep  them  ahead,  and  the  enemy  still  in  chase  and  very  near. 
'  On  the  19th,  at  daylight,  passed  within  gunshot  of  one  of  the  frigates, 
but  she  did  not  fire  on  us,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  becalming  her,  as  the  wind 
was  light ;  soon  after  passing  us,  she  tacked,  and  stood  after  us — at  this 
time,  six  sail  were  in  sight,  under  all  sail  after  us.  At  nine  in  the  morning, 
saw  a  strange  sail  on  our  weather  beam,  supposed  to  be  an  American 
merchant  ship  ;  the  instant  the  frigate  nearest  us  saw  her,  she  hoisted 
American  colours,  as  did  all  the  squadron,  in  hopes  to  decoy  her  down ;  I 
immediately  hoisted  the  English  colours,  that  she  might  not  be  deceived ; 
she  soon  hauled  her  wind,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  made  her  escape.  All 
this  day  the  wind  increased  gradually,  and  we  gained  on  the  enemy  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  six  or  eight  miles ;  they,  however,  continued  chas- 
ing us  all  night  under  a  press  of  sail. 

On  the  20th,  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  only  th^ee  of  them  could  be 
seen  from  the  masthead,  the  nearest  of  which  was  about  twelve  miles  ofiT, 
directly  astern.  All  hands  were  set  at  work  wetting  the  sails,  from  the 
loyals  down,  with  the  engine  and  fire-buckets,  and  we  soon  found  that  we 
left  the  enemy  very  fast.  At  a  quarter  past  eight,  the  enemy  finding  that 
they  were  fast  dropping  astern,  gave  over  chase,  and  hauled  their  wind  to  the 
northward,  probably  for  the  station  off  New  York.  At  half-past  eight,  saw  a 
Sftil  ahead,  gave  chase  after  her  under  all  sail.  At  nine,  saw  another  strange 
sail  under  our  lee  bow.  We  soon  spoke  the  sail  first  discovered,  and  found 
lier  to  be  an  American  brig,  from  St.  Domingo,  bound  to  Portland.  I 
diiecled  the  captain  how  to  steer  to  avoid  the  enemy,  and  made  sail  for 
tte  vessel  to  leeward ;  on  coming  up  with  her,  she  proved  to  be  as  Ame* 
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Bartholomew's,  bound  to  Philadelphia 
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'  infoimcd  of  wot,  be  bore  up  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  Finding  the  ship  m 
isr  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  the  enemy's  squadron  stationed  ctf 
New  York,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  ship  to  get  in  then 
I  determined  to  make  for  Boston,  to  receive  your  farther  orders,  ud  I 
hope  my  bttving  done  so  will  meet  your  approbation.  My  wish  to  ezphin 
to  you,  as  clearly  as  possible,  why  your  orders  have  not  been  executed, 
and  the  length  of  time  the  enemy  were  in  chase  of  us,  with  rarious  othat 
circumstances,  have  caused  me  to  make  this  communication  much  longer 
than  I  could  have  wished,  yet  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  brave  officers  and 
crew  under  my  command,  close  it  without  expressing  to  you  the  ccmfidence 
I  have  in  them,  and  assuring  you  that  their  conduct,  while  under  the  gnni 
of  the  enemy,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  American 
officers  and  seamen.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  great  mped 
rir,  your  obedient,  hnnibl«  servant, 

(Signed)  Isaac  Hdxl. 

.    The  Hon.  Pavi.  HAMtLToN,  Seerttary  of  the  Navy,  fFtahington. 

Such  is  Captain  Hull's  modest  account  of  thia  truly  brilliant  exphMi' 
fiuiing  on  a  cru'se  immediately  after  thia,  with  the  sama  frigate,  o 
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and  ciew,  on  the  19th  of  August,  he  fell  in  with  hia  Britanmc  Majesty's 
ship  Ouerriere,  rated  at  thirty-eight  guns,  and  carrying  fifty,  commanded 
1^  Captain  Dacres,  who,  some  time  before,  had  politely  endorsed,  on  the 
legister  of  an  American  ship,  an  inritation  to  Captain  Hull  to  give  him  a 
meeting  of  this  kind 

Ax  half-past  3  f.  m.,  Captain  Hull  made  out  his  antagonist  to  be  a  fri- 
gate, and  continued  the  chase  till  he  was  within  about  three  miles,  when 
lt«  cleared  for  action ;  the  chase  backed  her  main-lopsail  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  down.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  ready,  Hull  bore 
down  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  action  immediately  ;  but,  on  his  coming 
within  gunshot,  the  Gucrriere  gave  a  broadside  &nd  filled  away  and  wore, 
giving  a  broadside  on  the  other  lack  ;  but  without  efiect,  her  shot  wling 
short.  She  then  continued  wearing  and  maneuvering  for  about  three- 
qHBlten  of  an  hour  to  get  a  raking  position,— hut,  finding  she  could  not, 
die  bore  np  and  ran  tinder  her  topsails  and  jib,  with  the  vrind  on  the 
quBiter.  During  this  time,  the  Copstilulion  not  having  fired  a  single 
hroadaide,  the  impatience  of  the  officers  and  men  to  engage  was  excessive. 
Nothing  hut  the  most  rigid  discipline  could  have  restrained  them.  Hull, 
however,  was  preparing  to  decide  the  contest  in  a  summary  method  of  hii 
own.  He  now  made  sail  to  bring  the  Constitution  up  with  her  antagonist, 
and  at  five  minutes  before  6  r.  v.,  being  aiongiide,  vnlhin  ha^putol  ihot, 
he  cixnmenced  a  heavy  fire  from  all  his  guns,  dovble-thotted  with  round 
mid  grtgie  t  and  so  well  directed,  and  so  well  kept  up  was  the  fire,  that 
in  sixteen  minutes  the  mizenmast  of  the  Ouerriere  went  by  the  board,  and 
her  nainyard  in  the  slings,  and  the  hull,  rigging  and  sails  were  complelely 
tan  to  pieces.    The  fire  was  kept  up  for  fifteen  minntea  koger,  wb«a  Ihir 
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main  and  foremast  went,  taking  with  them  every  spar  except  the  bowsprit 
and  leaving  the  Guerriere  a  complete  wreck.  On  seeing  this.  Hall 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  having  brought  his  enemy  in  thirty  minutes 
after  he  was  fairly  alongside  to  such  a  condition,  that  a  few  more  broad-* 
sides  must  have  carried  her  down. 

The  prize  being  so  shattered  that  she  was  not  worth  bringing  into  port, 
after  removing  the  prisoners  to  the  Constitution,  she  was  set  on  fire  and 
blown  up.  In  (he  action,  the  Constitution  lost  seven  killed  and  seven 
wounded ;  the  Querriere,  fifteen  killed,  sixty-two  wounded — including  the 
captain  and  several  officers,  and  twenty -four  missing. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  exultation.  All  parties  uuited  in  celebrating  it,  and  the 
citizens  and  public  authorities  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  marks  of 
approbation  upon  Captain  Hull  and  his  gallant  officers  and  crew. 

The  next  remarkable  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  Captain  Jacob  Jones, 
in  the  Wasp. 

In  1811,  Captain  Jones  was  transferred,  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  mounting  eighteen  twenty- 
four-pound  carronades,  and  was  despatched  in  the  spring  of  181%  with 
communications  from  our  government  to  its  functionaries  at  the  coorta  of 
St.  Qloud  and  St.  James.  Before  he  returned  from  this  voyage,  war  had 
been  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.  Captain  Jones 
refitted  his  ship  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  repaired  to  sea  on  a  cruise,  in 
which  he  met  with  no  other  luck  than  the  capture  of  an  inconsiderable  prize. 

He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812, 
with  a  gallant  set  of  officers,  and  a  high-spirited  and  confident  crew.  On 
the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  Wasp  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  dujing 
which  she  lost  her  jibboom  and  two  valuable  seamen.  On  the  following 
nighf^  being  a  bright  moonlight,  a  seaman  on  the  look-out  discovere4  five 
strange  sail  steering  eastward.  The  Wasp  hauled  to  the  windward  aiid 
closely  watched  the  movements  of  these  vessels  until  daylight  next  morning, 
being  the  18th,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  six  large  merchant  vessels 
under  convoy  of  a  sloop  of  war.  The  former  were  well  manned,  two  of 
them  mounting  sixteen  guns  each.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  disperity 
of  force.  Captain  Jones  detennined  to  hazard  an  attack ;  and  as  the  weather 
was  boisterous,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  unusually  high,  he  ordered  down 
top-gallant  yards,  closely  reefed  the  top-sails,  and  prepared  for  action. 
The  convoy  sailed  ahead  and  lay-to  five  or  six  miles  distant,  while  the 
sloop  of  war,  with  Spanish  colours  flying,  remained  under  easy  sail,  the 
Wasp  coming  down  to  windward  on  her  larboard  side,  within  pistol-shot* 
displaying  the  American  ensign  and  pendant.  Upon  the  enemy's  being 
hailed,  he  hauled  down  the  Spanish  flag,  hoisted  the  British  ensign*  and 
opened  a  broadside  of  cannon  and  musketry.    The  fire  was  prompt^ 
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retnined  by  the  Wasp,  the  vessels  gradually  neared  each  other,  and  each 
maintained  the  combat  ivith  great  animation,  the  English  vessel  firing  with 
most  rapidity,  but,  as  the  result  proved,  with  no. great  precision.    In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  main-topmast  of  the 
Wasp  was  shot  away,  and  falling^bn  the  topsail  yard,  across  the  larboard 
fore  and  foretop-sail  braces,  caused  the  head  yards  to  be  unmanageable 
during  the  continuance  of  the  action.     In  two  or  three  minutes  more 
the  gaft  and  mizzen  top-gallant  sail  w^re  shot  away.    Each  vessel  conti 
nned  in  the  position  in  which  the  action  commenced,  and  maintained  a 
close  and  spirited  fire.    Captain  Jones  directed  his  officers  not  to  fire 
except  when  the  vesst^el  rolled  downwards,  so  that  the  shot  was  either 
poured  on  the  enemy's  deck,  or  below  it,  while  the  English  fired  as  soon 
as  they  had  loaded,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  their  vessel,  and  thu9 
their  balls  were  either  thrown  away  or  passed  through  the  rigging.    The 
Wasp  now  passed  ahead  of  the  enemy,  raked  her,  and  resumed  her  ori- 
ginal position.     It  was  now  obvious  that  the  Wasp  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  the  combat,  and  Captain  Jones  thought  the  contest  might  be  speed 
ily  directed  by  boarding,  but  hesitated  because   the  roughness  of  the  sep 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  both  vessels  if  brought  in  contact.    As,  how 
ever,  the  braces  and  rigging  of  the  Wasp  were  so  injured  by  the  shot  c^ 
the  enemy  that  he  was  fearful  his  masts,  being  oinsupported,  would  .go  bv 
the  board,  and  that  the  enemy  might   escape,  he  therefore  determine  J 
at  all  hazards  to  board  and  thus  decide  the  contest.    With  this  determina 
tioa,  he  wore  ship,  run  athwart  the  enemy's  bow,  so  that  the  jibboom 
came  in  between  the'  main  and  mizzen  rigging  of  the  Wasp^thc  enemy 
being  in  a  position  so  inviting  for  a  raking  broadside  that  one  was  promptly 
ordered*    So  closely  in  contact  were  the  contending  vessels,  that,  while 
loading,  the  rammers  of  the  Wasp  struck  against  the  sides  of  the  oppos 
iDg  vessel,  so  that  two  of  the  guns  of  the  former  entered  thrpugh  the  bow 
poits  of  the  latter  and  swept  the  whole  length  of  the  deck.     At  this  June 
tare«  a  sprightly  and  gallant  seaman,  named  Jack  Lang,  who  had  once 
been  impressed  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  jumped  on  a  gun  with  hi» 
Ctttiassy  and  was  about  to  leap  on  board  the  enemy,  when  Captain  Jonet 
ordered  him  back,  wishing  to  give  a  closing  broadside  before  boarding 
Hifl   impetuosity,  however,  could  not  be  restrained,  and  observing  the 
ardour  of  the  crew  generally.  Lieutenants  Biddle  and  Booth  gallantly  led 
them  on*  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  when  they  reached  the  enemy'» 
deckf  not  a  single  uninjured  individual  was  found  on  deck  except  the  sea 
sum  at  the  wheel,  and  three  officers.    The  deck  was  covered  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  and  was  slippery  with  blood.     When  Lieutenanl 
BiddJe  reached  the  quarter-deck,  the  commander  and  twx)  other  officers 
dmw  down  their  swords,  and  made  an  inclination  of  their  bodies^  thitf 
•ibfding  evidence  that  they  had  surrendered. 
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During  the  earlf  part  of  the  action,  the  ensign  of  the  enemy  had  be^ 
■hot  Aovm,  upon  which  a  British  seaman  carried  it  aloft  again  and  nailed 
it  to  the  mast.  In  this  state  it  still  continued  floating,  they  not  being  able  to 
lower  it,  until  one  of  the  United  Stales  officers  ascended  the  rigging  and 
tore  it  from  its  attachments.  In  forty-three  minutes  from  the  commence 
ment  of  the  action,  full  possession  was  taken  of  the  enemy,  which  pnred 
to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  commanded  by  Caplaia 
Whynyatea. 

On  examiniDg  the  birth-deck,  it  wae  found  crowded  with  the  dead  and 
wounded,  thete  being  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
Frolic  which  had  escaped  unhurt.  Soon  afler  Lieutenant  Biddle  look  ' 
possession  of  the  enemy,  her  masts  fell  by  the  board,  so  that  she  lay  a 
complete  wreck.  The  contest  being  now  terminated.  Captain  Jones  m- 
dered  Dr.  New,  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Wasp,  to  Visit  the  wounded 
enemy,  and  to  carry  with  him  every  thing  on  board,  which  could  in  any 
manner  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

The  force  of  the  Frolic  consisted  of  sixteen  thirty-two  pound  camnadea^ 
four  twelve-pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  two  twelve-pound  carronades. 
She  was,  therefore,  superior  to  the  Wasp,  by  four  twelve-pounden.  The 
officers  of  the  Frolic  stated,  that  the  number  of  men  on  the  ship'a  books 
was  one  hundred  and  ten ;  but,  as  boats  were  seen  plying  between  tbt 
FroUc  and  some  of  the  convoy,  in  the  morning,  befote  the  action,  il  was 
believed  that  she  received  many  rolimteen  in  addition  to  hsr  r^okr 
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crew.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
vessels  in  the  convoy  came  alongside  the  Wtfsp  ne^  morning  after  her 
capture,  and  asked  assistance  to  reef  his  sails,  as  he  hdd  but  two  men  and 
a  boy  on  board.  It  was  intimated  that  he  had  thus  diminished  his  crew 
by  allowing  volunteers  to  go  on  board  the  Frolic. 

The  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  boys  on  board  the  Wasp,  numbered 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  which,  from  the  best  information  which  could 
be  obtained,  was  less  in  number  than  that  of  the  enemy.  Both  vessels, 
however,  had  more  men  than  was  essential  to  their  efficiency ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  Frolic  candidly  acknowledged,  that  they  had  more  mep 
than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  there 
was  an  equality  of  strength  in  the  crews,  there  was  an  inequality  in  the 
number  of  guns  an^  weight  of  metal — the  Frolic  having  four  twelve- 
pounders  more  than  the  Wasp. 

The  exact  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Frolic  could  not 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision ;  but,  from  the  admissions  of 
the  British  officers,  it  was  supposed  that  the  number* killed  was  about 
thirty,  including  two  officers ;  and  of  those  wounded,  between  forty  and 
fifty,  The  captain  and  every^  other  officer  on  board  were  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  The  Wasp  sustained  a  loss  of  only  five  men  killed* 
and  five  wounded. 

A  busy  scene  now  ensued,  in  disposing  of  the  dead,  taking  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  repairing  the  damages  which  the  Wasp  sustained  during  the 
eonffict.  Lieutenant  Biddle,  with  a  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew  .of  the , 
Wasp,  was  similarly  engaged  on  board  the  Frolic.  While  engaged  in 
erecting  jurymasts  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  a  suspicious  sail  was  seen  to 
windward,  upon  which  Captain  Jones  directed  Lieutenant  Biddle  to  shape 
her  course  for  Charleston,  or  any  other  southern  port  of  the  United  StateSy 
while  the  Wasp  would  continue  her  cruise. 

The  strange  sail  coming  down  rapidly,  both  vessels  prepared  for  action 
but  soon  discovered,  to  the  mortification  of  the  victors  of  this  well-fought 
actioo,  that  the  new  enemy  was  a  seventy-four,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Pdctiers,  commanded  by  Commodore  Beresford.  Firing  a  shot  over  the 
Frolic,  passed  her,  and  soon  overhauled  the  Wasp,  which,  in  her  crippled 
state,  was  unable  to  escape.  Both  vessels  were  thus  captured,  and  car- 
ried into  Bermuda.  Captain  Jones  and  his  officers  were  placed  on  parole 
of  honoior,  at  St.  Greorge's,  Bermuda,  and  were  there  treated  with  great 
coartesy,  particularly  by  the  officers  of  the  ninety-eighth  and  one  hundred 
aad  second  regiments  of  British  infantry.  Dinners,  balls,  and  other  acts 
ef  civility  were  tendered  with  a  cordiality  of  manner  which  made  our 
iflfeers  almost  forget  their  misfortunes. 

> '  After  remaining  in  St.  Greorge's  a  few  weeks,  a  cartel  was  preparedy  by 
vlikh  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp  were  conveyed  to  New  York 
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On  the  return  of  Captain  Jones  to  the  United  States,  he  was  ereiywhen 
received  with  demonsiTations  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  ibe 
skill  and  gallantry  which  he  displayed  in  his  combat  with  the  enemy.  In 
his  journey  to  Washington,  whither  he  was  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  received  brilliant  entertainments  in  the  cities  tarough 
which  he  passed. 

The  legislature  of  Delaware— his  native  state — gave  to  him  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  with  appropriate  engravings.  Oo 
motion  of  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  the  Congress  of  lh«  United 
States  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  compensation  to 
Captain  Jones,  his  officers  and  crew,  for  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the 
recapture  of  the  Frolic.  They  slio  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Captain  Jonea, 
and  a  silver  medal  to  each  of  his  commissioned  officers. 

The  celebrated  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  won  fresh  laurels  in  thil 
naval  campaign.  He  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  United  Su  lea,  and 
on  the  36lh  of  October,  1813,  in  latitude  W  N.,  longitude  30°  SO"  W„ 
be  fell  in  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Macedonian,  mounting  forty- 
nine  carriage  guns,  (the  odd  gun  shifting.)  She  was  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  two  years  old,  four  months  out  of  dock,  and  reputed  ooa  of 
the  best  sailers  in  the  British  service.    The  action,  mUn  lasting  an  Iwar 
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uid  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  being  to  windward,  and  haring 
the  advantage  of  engaging  al  his  own  distance,  terminated  in  tbe  capture 
of  the  Macedonian.  The  British  ship  lost  her  mizenmast,  fore  and  main- 
topmasts,  and  main  yard,  and  was  much  cul  up  in  her  hull.  The  damage 
BOBtained  by  the  United  Slates  was  not  so  much  as  to  render  her  leturn 
into  port  necessary,  and  had  Commodore  Decatur  not  deemed  it  important 
to  see  his  prize  in,  he  would  hare  continued  the  cruise. 

The  prize  was  carried  into  New  York  harbour  and  equipped  u  «■ 
American  frigate.  The  whole  country  hailed  the  name  of  the  gallant  Tie- 
tor  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  Congress  and  several  of  the  state  hp^ 
ktures  voted  him  costly  presents,  as  testimonials  of  their  high  aetiae  of  hit 
services. 

Commodore  Bainbridge,  who  had  previously  woo  great  renown  u  • 
n&Tal  commander,  won  a  splendid  victory  over  the  British  this  year. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Oreat  Britain,  it  iittot  to 
be  supposed  that  one  so  adventurous  as  ftunbridge  could  be  catixfiedlo 
remain  on  shore,  comparatively  inactive.  When  danger  and  glorj  were  IP 
be  courted  on  the  sea.    He  applied  for  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  w 
■ppoiDled  to  the  Constellation,  thirly-eight,  with  orden  to  prepan 
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•ca  with  ftU  deapalch.  Hia  smingementa  were  not  yet  completed)  wlMl 
Captain  Hull  arrived  in  Boston  with  the  Constitution,  afler  acliiering  hit 
splendid  victory  over  the  Guerriere.  As  Hull  was  obliged  to  resign  hti 
command,  on  account  of  some  private  afikifs  which  required  his  inunedi- 
ate  attention,  Boinbridge  requested  to  be  transfeired  to  hia  frigate.  Thla 
request  was  complied  with,  and  the  Essex  and  Hornet  being  also  placed 
under  hia  orders  at  the  same  time,  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board 
the  Constitution,  September  16th,  I81S. 

The  Essex,  then  in  the  Delaware,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the 
Cape  de  Terde  islea ;  but  she  was  prevented  by  the  events  of  the  craise 
from  joining  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  Constitution  and  Hornet  sailed 
on  the  2eth  October,  and  arrived  off  St.  Salvador  on  the  I3th  December. 
On  the  39tb,  in  lalitnde  IS'  d/  8.,  and  about  ten  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil)  the  Constitution  f«U  in  with  an  enemy's  frigate,  the  Java,  bound  for 
the  East  Indies,  with  a  number  of  supemumetary  officers  and  seamen  fof 
the  Bombay  station.  The  commodore,  finding  the  frigate  fairly  within  hit 
reach,  prepared  with  alacrity  for  action.  The  stranger  showed  Engliih 
colours,  and  bore  down  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  Conititatian. 
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bridge  avoided  this,  and  the  enemy  having  hauled  down  coloats,  and 
I  jack  only,  the  commodore  gave  orders  to  fire  ahead  of  the  enemy  to 
3  him  show  full  colours.  This  was  returned  with  a  full  broadside, 
1  general  action  commenced,  both  ships  slriring  to  rake  and  to  avoid 
[raked. 

Ml  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Bainbridge  received  a  hall 
»  hip ;  and  a  few  minutes  later,  a  shot  carried  awsy  the  wheel,  and 
I  a  small  boh  with  violence  into  his  ik'gh.  These  injuries  did  not 
X  him  to  sit  down,  and  he  continued  on  deck  giving  orders  till  eleven 
•M.  at  night.  The  action  lasted  an  hour  and  Sfly-five  minutes,  when 
>neiny  struck  her  flag,  and  the  American  commodore  sent  Lieutenant 
er  to  take  possession.  The  Java  was  commanded  by  Captain  Lam- 
•  distinguished  officer,  who  was  raoitally  wounded,  and  died  a  few 
after  the  battle.  The  enemy's  loss  was  not  less  than  sixty  killed  and 
inndred  wounded.  The  Constitution  lost  nine  killed,  and  twenty-five 
ided.  The  two  vessels  presented  a  striking  contrast  in  appearance  at 
lose  of  the  action :  [he  Constitution  "actually  coming  out  of  the  battle  as 
ad  gone  into  it,  with  roysl-yards  across,  and  every  spar,  from  the  high- 
the  lowest,  in  its  piece,"  though  some  of  them  were  considerably  in- 
;  while  the  Java  lay  upon  the  water  an  unmanagable  wreck,  with 
'  spar  shot  away,  and  but  a  few  stumps  left  standing.  Bainbridge  dis- 
d  great  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  and,  having  de- 
ad his  prize,  he  landed  his  captives  at  St.  Salvador,  on  parole  of 
ir  not  to  engage  in  hostihties  against  the  United  Stales,  until  ex< 
[ed. 

e  Constitution  soon  relumed  home  for  repairs,  and  Bainbridge  entend 
n  harbour  in  triumph. 
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^^^^.  HE  severity  of  the  season  caused  a  suspen- 

^^  ^^J  ^^  *'°''  °^  operations  scarcely  interrapted,  nnlen 

~"  '  by  an  attack  on  Ogdensburg,  by  Captain 

McDonnell,  who,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrenca 
1  the  ice,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  oIk 
I  tained  possession  of  eleven  pieces  of  cannon 
'  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores.  The 
Americans,  meantime,  were  making  «xtnoi> 
dinary  exertions  to  open  the  new  campaign  under  better  auspices.  At 
Sackett's  HarbouT,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Ontario,  a  naval  armament  was 
equipped,  which  gave  them  foi  some  time  the  control  of  that  fine  lake. 
A  large  force  had  been  assembled  and  placed  under  a  new  commander, 
QeneTal  Dearborn.  The  plan  of  this  campaign  was  limited  to  the  cos- 
quest  of  Upper  Canada,  the  achievement  of  which,  as  that  country  wai 
defended  by  only  two  thousand  one  hundred  troops,  was  considered  beytntd 
the  reach  of  chance.  On  the  25th  April,  1813,  the  general,  with  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  embarked  about  two  thousand  men,  and  sailed  to  To^ 
(Toronto,)  the  rising  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  (hen  very  ill  pi«- 
pared  for  resistance,  scatcely  at  all  fortified,  and  defended  by  Qeneral 
Sheafie,  with  only  about  six  htmdred  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  ZTthg 
they  reached  the  place  and  sticceeded  in  landing,  when,  after  a  bmre 
defence,  protracted  till  two  o'clock,  the  English  were  obliged  to  abandon  Um 
■own.     The  invaders  sufiered  chiefly  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  whj^ 
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Killed  or  wounded  about  two  hundred  and  sixty,  including,  among  the 
ibrtner.  General  Pike,  a  young  ofEcer  of  distinguished  merit,  who  had 
.  planned  and  conducted  the  attack.  After  burning  all  the  public  buildings, 
they  carried  off*  the  artillery  and  naval  stores,  and,  by  the  lat  of  MaVt  era- 
coaled  the  place. 

The  next  enterprise  was  still  more  important,  being  directed  against 
Fort  George,  near  Newark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  channel,  con- 
sidered the  chief  military  position  in  the  country.  Nearly  the  whole  force 
was  employed,  a  small  part  only  being  lefl  to  defend  Sackett's  Harbour. 
Brigadier-general  Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  a  British  detach- 
ment of  about  a  thousand  regulars  and  three  hundred  militia ;  and  Newark 
iud  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a  lire  from  the  American  fort  on  the  oppo- 
■itB  side,  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible.  The  Americans,  therefore, 
Gonld  be  resisted  only  by  opposing  their  landing,  or  by  beating  them  after- 
warda  in  .the  tield.  When  Commodore  Chauncey,  on  the  STth  May,  dis- 
embarked four  thousand  men,  under  Dearborn  and  Lewis,  both  these 
opentioaB  were  attempted  {   but,  afler  a  long  and  seven  contest,  were 
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rendered  unavailing  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  invaden.  Tinoegl 
was  obliged,  aftei  calling  in  the  garrisons  of  Chippeway  and  Fort  Erie,  to 
retreat  first  to  the  Beaver  Dams,  and  then  to  Burlington  Heights,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  victprs  could  not  intercept  hit 
retreat,  but  they  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  regular  lodgment  in 
Canada. 

Meantime,  a  respectable  naral  force  having  been  organized  at  KingstOOf 
by  Sir  James  Teo,  Sir  Oeoige  Prevost,  the  governor,  was  prevailed  upOB 
to  employ  it  in  the  attack  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  defended  only  by  a  small 
party,  white  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  was  employed  against  Fnt 
Qeorge.  He  sailed  on  the  27th  of  May,  with  about  seven  hundred  ani 
fifty  men ;  bnt,  on  approaching,  showed  considerable  hesitation,  and  even 
gave  orders  for  a  return  to  Kingston,  till,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Inflians  in  capturing  twelve  boats  with  seventy  dtagwms,  he  sncqeeded  in 
ending  a  landing  on  the  morning  of  the  39th.  Notwithstanding  llw 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  he  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  till  they 
took  shelter  in  a  log  barrack  and  stockaded  fort.  Thence  they  kept  op 
auch  a  deatroetive  fii«,  that  Oeneral  Pi«yoM,  ocoafderii^  it  impOMlbla  W 
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force  the  position,  and,  panic^truck,  it  is  said,  by  a  false  alarm  raised  by 
General  Brown  in  his  rear,  ordered  a  retreat.  Much  difference  of  opi- 
nion, however,  prevailed  among  the  officers.  Major  Drummond  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  "A  few  minutes,  sir,  and  I  will  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place."  He  was  ordered  to  obey ;  upon  which  discontent  and 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  became  general,  and  had 
a  most  injurious  efi^t  upon  the  subsequent  operations. 

Fortune,  so  favourable  to  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, did  not  continue  so  throughout.  Extraordinary  exertions  were 
made  in  the  western  states,  particularly  Kentucky.  Two  corps  were 
formed,  and  despatched  under  Generals  Winchester  and  Harrison,  to 
march  in  different  lines  through  Michigan ;  then  to  unite  and  co-operate 
in  recovering  Detroit,  and  invading  the  adjoining  districts.  Winchester, 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  achieve  something  before  yielding  the  command 
to  his  coadjutor,  advanced  with  about  a  thousand  men  to  Frenchtown, 
within  twentynsix  miles  of  Detroit.  Colonel  Proctor,  justly  appreciating 
the  importance  of  attacking  him  before  the  junction,  hastily  collected  all 
the  force  within  his  reach,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  whites,  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  With  these,  on  the  23d  January,  1813« 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Americans  to  action.  They  made  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  and,  being  posted  in  houses  and  enclosures,  caused  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  assailants ;  but  they  were  ultimately  overpowered, 
and  nearly  all  m^de  prisoners.  The  general  himself  was  among  the  num- 
ber, having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Wyandot  Indian,  who  stripped  off* 
bis  uniform,  adorned  his  own  person  with  it,  and  could  not  without  diffi- 
culty be  induced  to  make  restitution. 

General  Harrison,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  took  up  a 
position  near  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  to  await  reinforcements.  Colonel 
Proctor  felt  equally  the  importance  of  attackhig  him  before  their  arrival. 
Having  assembled  about  a  thousand  regulars  and  militia,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Indians,  he  embarked  them  at  Amherstburg  on  the  23d  April,  then 
sailed  across  Lake  £rie,  and  up  the  Miami.  Many  delays,  however, 
occurred,  by  which  the  Americans  were  enabled  so  to  strengthen  their 
position  that  the  attack  made  on  the  1st  of  May  had  very  little  effect.  The 
Americans  were  then  encouraged  to  assume  the  offensive,  which  they  did 
with  large  bodies  of  troops,  partly  landed  from  the  river,  partly  sallying 
ftook  the  fort.  At  first  they  gained  possession  of  the  British  batteries ; 
but  they  were  then  attacked  at  different  points  with  such  decisive  success, 
that  upwards  of  a  thousand  were  killed  or  taken,  and  the  rest  with  diffi- 
ail(y  fi^und  refuge  within  the  intrenchments.  These  Proctor  found  him- 
aelf  still  unable  to  storm;  but  he  had  so  weakened  the  American  force 

to  remove  all  immediate  danger  of  invasion. 

Lit  us  now  return  to  the  maii\  theatre  of  operations  on  the  Niagara 
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frontier,  where  we  have  seen  the  British  dnyen  before  the  Americant  lc 
Burlington  Heights.  Dearborn  immediately  sent  forward  Generals  Chuh 
dier  and  Winder,  with  four  thousand  men,  to  destroy,  if  poniUe,  this 
shattered  remnant ;  a  success  which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  all  the  western  provinces.  On  the  Gth  June,  they  took  post  at 
Stony  Creek,  to  prepare  for  operations  on  the  following  day.  In  this  cri- 
tical situation.  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  having  carefully  reconnoitered 
the  Americans'  position,  buggested  a  night  attack,  to  which  General  Tin- 
cent  readily  assented.  It  was  made  with  seven  hundred  chosen  troops^ 
and,  being  favoured  by  deep  darkness,  was  completely  successful ;  the 
Americans  retreated,  and  the  two  commanders,  with  seven  officers  and  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  British,  at  daylight, 
withdrew  their  force ;  but  the  Americans,  excepting  the  capture  of  the  two 
generals,  had  the  advantage  all  on  their  side.  Their  loss,  indeed,  had  not 
'  been  great ;  yet  such  was  the  panic  inspired  by  the  events  of  this  night,  that 
before  eleven  next  morning  they  had  abandoned  their  camp,  and  coo* 
menced  a  retreat  to  Forty-mile  Creek,  eleven  miles  distant.  Here  they 
received  a  reinforcement ;  but,  being  threatened  by  Sir  James  Teo,  who 
had  come  with  a  squadron  and  a  small  body  of  troops  to  support  Genenl 
Vincent,  they  determined  on  jretreating  to  Niagara.  Nor  did  their  mtBfo^ 
tune  stop  here.  Intelligence  being  received  that  the  English  had  a  smaA 
advanced  post  at  Beaver-dam,  Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstler,  with  about' 
seven  hundred  men,  was  sent  to  attack  it.  That  officer,  however,  being 
unexpectedly  assailed,  first  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  soon  afterwards  by 
a  small  body  of  regulars,  concei^d  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and,  on 
being  summoned  by  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  surrendered  his  whole  corps 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans  now  held  nothing  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  beyond  Fort  Greorge.  The  British  even  made  incursions  on 
the  opposite  shore,  ip  one  of  which  Colonel  Bisshopp  gained  possessfam 
of  Black  Rock,  where  he  destroyed  or  carried  off*  the  arms  and  stores ; 
but  being  attacked,  while  re-embarking,  by  a  superior  force,  his  party  suf- 
fered some  loss,  and  he  himself  received  three  wounds,  which  proved 
mortal. 

The  British  at  this  time  gained  some  advantages  on  Lake  ChamphuBt 
taking  several  vessels,  and  destroying  the  American  magazines  at  Pktts- 
burg  and  Swanton.  They  were  now,  however,  destined  to  experienoe 
some  severe  reverses,  and  that,  too,  on  the  theatre  of  their  most  brilliant 
triumphs. 

The  Americans  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  retrieve  their  affiurs  on 
the  western  frontier ;  volunteers  crowded  from  Kentucky,  a  territory  of 
fierce  and  warlike  habits,  and,  by  September,  they  had  succeeded  in  any* 
menting  General  Harrison's  army  to  upwards  of  five  thousand  men« 

The  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  by  Colonel  Croghan  deserves  partiai- 
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hr  notice.  Colonel  Croghaft  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the 
oege  of  Fort  Meigs.  From  this  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stephenson 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  river,  with  orders  from  Qene- 
ral  Harrison  to  destroy  the  stores  and  abandon  the  fort,  if  the  enemy 
made  his  appearance.  Learning  that  the  enemy  designed  to  attack  himf 
he  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  immortalized  his  fame.  He  laboured  day 
and  night  to  place  the  fort  in  a  state  of  defence. 

The  necessity  of  cutting  a  ditch  round  the  fort  immediately  presented 
itself  to  him.  This  was  done — but  in  order  to  render  the  enemy's  plans 
abortive,  should  they  even  succeed  in  leaping  the  ditch,  which  was  nine 
feet  wide  and  six  deep,  he  had  large  logs  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fort, 
and  so  adjusted  that  an  inconsiderable  weight  would  cause  them  to  fall 
from  their  position  and  crush  to  death  every  one  who  might  be  situated 
below. 

A  short  time  before  the  action,  he  wrote  the  following  concise  and  im- 
pressive letter  to  a  friend  :  ' 

**  The  enemy  are  not  far  distant :  I  expect  an  attack ;  I  will  defend  this 
post  to  the  last  extremity.  I  have  just  sent  away  the  women  and  children, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  act  without  incumbrance.  Be  satisfied :  I  hope  to 
do  my  duty.  The  example  set  me  by  my  revolutionary  kindred  is  before 
me ;  let  me  die  rather  than  prove  unworthy  of  their  name." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  General  Proctor  made  his  appearance  before  the 
fort.  His  troops  consisted  of  five  hundred  regulars,  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred Indians  of  the  most  ferocious  kind. 

There  were  but  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  efiective  men  in  the  garrison, 
and  the  works  covered  one  acre  of  ground.  The  pickets  were  about  ten 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  with  a  block-house  at  each  angle  of  the 
fort,  one  of  which  contained  a  six-pounder.  This  was  the  exact  state  of 
the  post  at  the  time  the  enemy  appeared. 

The  first  movement  made  by  the  enemy  was  to  make  such  a  dispositioa 
of  his  forces  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  if  they  should  be 
disposed  to  attempt  it.  He  then  sent  Colonel  Elliot  with  a  flag,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  He  was  met  by  Ensign  Shipp.  The  Britiah 
oflicer  observed  that  General  Proctor  had  a  number  of  cannoQf  a  krga 
body  of  regular  troops,  and  so  many  Indians,  whom  it  was  impostifalie  to 
control,  that  if  tbe  fort  was  taken,  as  it  must  be,  the  whole  of  the  garraoa 
would  be  massacred.  Shipp  answered,  that  it  was  the  determinatioil  of 
Major  Croghan,  his  officers  and  men,  to  defend  the  garrison  or  be  bniiod 
in  it,  and  tbat  they  might  do  their  best.  Colonel  Elliott  addroMod  Mr. 
Bhipp  again:  "You  are  a  fine  young  man;  I  pity  your  aitoatioai  tan 
God's  sake  surrender,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  shughtor  that  most  Ukfi 
resistance.*'  Shipp  turned  from  him  with  indignationi  and  vat  J 
ately  taken  hold  6{  by  an  Indian,  who  attemplad  to' 
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him.  Major  Croghan,  obserring  what  passed,  called  to  Sbipp  to  come 
into  the  fort,  which  was  instamly  obeyed,  and  the  action  commenced. 
The  firing  began  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  rear  and  was  kept  up  during 
the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  three  six-poanders,  which  had 
been  planted  during  the  night  within  two  hundred  and  fifky  yards  of  the 
pickets,  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  but  with  little  eflect.  About  4  F.  M., 
all  the  euemy's  guns  were  concentrated  against  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  foit,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  breach.  To  counteract  the  efiect  of 
the  fire.  Major  Croghan  caused  that  point  to  be  strengthened  by  means  of 
bags  of  flour,  sand,  and  other  materials,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  picket- 
ing sustained  little  oi  no  injury.  But  the  enemy,  supposing  that  tbeii 
fire  bad  sufficiently  shattered  the  pickets,  adranced,  to  the  number  of  fire 
hundred,  to  storm  the  place,  at  the  same  time  making  two  feints  on  difler' 
ent  points. 

The  column  which  advanced  against  the  north-western  angle  was  so 
completely  enveloped  in  smoke,  as  not  to  be  discovered  until  it  had  ap- 
proached within  eighteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  lines  ;  but  the  men  being 
all  at  their  poets,  and  ready  to  receive  it,  commenced  so  heavy  and  gaUing 
a  fire  as  to  throw  the  column  into  confusion  ;  but  being  quickly  ralliedi 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Gbort,  the  leader  of  the  column  exclaimed,  "Coma 
on,  my  brave  fellows,  we  will  give  these  d  A  Yankee  rascals  no  qnar- 
ton,"  and  immediately  leaped  into  the  ditch,  followed  by  his  troops:  ■• 
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■oon  as  the  ditch  was  entirely  filled  by  the  assailants,  Major  Croghan 
ordered  the  six-pounder,  which  had  been  masked  in  the  block-house,  to  be 
fired.  It  had  been  loaded  with  a  double  charge  of  musket-balls  and  slugs. 
The  piece  completely  raked  the  ditch  from  end  to  end.  The  first  fira 
levelled  the  one-half  in  death;  the  second  or  third  either  killed  or 
wounded  every  one,  except  eleven,  who  were  covered  by  the  dead  bodies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fire  of  small  arms  was  so  incessant  and  destructive 
that  it  was  in  vain  the  British  officers  exerted  themselves  to  lead  on  the 
balance  of  the  column ;  it  retired  in  disorder  under  a  shower  of  shot,  and 
sought  safety  in  an  adjoining  wood.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  was  . 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  their  allies. 
The  Americans  had  but  one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  enemy  retreated  down  the  river, 
after  having  abandoned  considerable  baggage. 

The  garrison  was  composed  of  regulars,  ail  Kentuckians ;  a  finer  oon- 
pany  of  men  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  not  in  the 
world.  They  were  as  humane  as  courageous.  This  is  proved  by  their 
unceasing  attention  to  the  wounded  enemy  after  their  discomfiture.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  they  kindly  received  into  the  fort,  through  the  fatal  porthole 
of  the  block-house,  all  those  who  were  able  to  crawl  to  it ;  to  those  unable  to 
move,  they  threw  canteens  filled  with  water.  They  even  parted  with 
their  clothes  to  alleviate  the  sufiferings  of  the  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  disobedience  of  orders,  for  the  successful  defence 
of  this  post.  Major  Croghan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  an  expedition  for  the  recapturing  of  Michili* 
mackinac  was  intrusted  to  his  command. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  now  restored  to  the  United 
States  the  territory  which  had  been  lost  by  the  shameful  surrender  of 
General  Hull  in  1812. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  Lieutenant  Perry  was  appoint* 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  United  States  flotilla,  then  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Newport,  with  the  rank  of  master-commandant.  This  place,  however, 
as  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  events,  was  not  destined  for  the  theatre 
of  active  service.  To  a  mind  so  enterprising  and  active,  a  mere  nominal 
command— or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  an  ofiice  where  a  brave 
mail  is,  for  want  of  opposition,  incapable  of  distinguishing  himself — ^is  irk- 
some and  destitute  of  all  attractions.  It  soon  became  evident,  not  only 
from  the  declarations  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  likewise  from  the 
movements  of  General  Hull,  that  the  occupation  of  Canada  was  our  object. 
It  became  then  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  lakes.  Commodore  Chauncey  was  sefected  for  this  purpose  by  the 
navy  department,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  and  direo- 
tkn  of  all  our  military  operations  on  those  waters.    Captain  Peny  was  hf 
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him  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stales  on 
Lake  Erie.  So  attached  were  the  men  who  composed  his  squadron,  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Newport,  to  their  commander,  that  they  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed his  new  fortunes,  and  accompanied  him  to  Lake  Erie.  At  the  time 
that  General  Dearborn  contemplated  an  attack  upon  Fort  George,  Commo- 
dore Perry  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  army,  on  pubUc  business. 
This  fort,  it  ia  well  known,  is  situated  at  the  communication  between  the 
waters  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  just  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Commodore  Perry  immediately  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  as 
promptly  accepted  by  General  Dearborn  and  Commodore  Chauncey,  and 
the  landing  of  our  troops  intended  for  the  attack  was  by  them  con&ded  to 
him.  The  result  of  that  action  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  conceived 
nnaecessary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  a  more  spedfio 
detaiL 

When  Commodore  Perry  was  appointed  to  command  the  United  Statea 
•quadron  on  Lake  Erie,  there  was  no  squadron  for  him  to  command. 
The  British  held  the  entire  and  exclusive  possession  of  these  waters^  and 
to  Ibis  officer  was  confided  the  important  duty  of  creating  a  fleet,  in  the 
&Gfl  of  a  proud  and  insolent  foe.  The  commodore  bad  not  only  to  con- 
template the  day  as  extremely  dubious  and  distant  when  he  should  meM 
his  enemy  on  (air  and  honourable  terms  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  but 
likewise  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  navy 
destroyed  on  the  sL-^ks,  He  had  likewise  to  apprehend  every  thing  fron 
tbo  inexperience  of  his  own  nilors ;  and,  it  is  hofai  that  it  irill  not  te 
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deemed  invidious  to  assert,  from  the  inexperience  of  bis  officers  also. 
The  commodore  himself  had  never  seen  a  naval  engagement :  it  is  true 
that  he  had  attidied  the  theory  of  naval  warfare;  but  he  had  known 
nothing  of  active  operations.  He  had  never  been  in  an  engagement 
where  a  single  ship  was  opposed  to  a  single  ship ;  much  less  could  he  be 
presumed  capable  of  calculating  all  the  hazards  and  casualties  where  one 
fleet  was  opposed  to  another.  This  was  untried  ground,  and  on  which  the 
commodore,  so  far  as  regards  the  knowledge  resulting  from  experience* 
was  almost  as  much  a  novice  its  the  most  ignorant  of  his  crew.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  formidable  mass  of  obstructions,  he  had  to  encounter  the  geniuj 
of  Cajptain  Barclay,  a  man  who,  to  an  enterprising  and  active  mind,  had 
united  the  lessons  of  sober  experience ;  he  was  conversant  with  naval 
science  both  in  theory  and  in  practice :  he  had  served  under  Nelson ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  his  wound  was  an  evidence  of  his  courage  and 
intrepidity.  These  were  the  apparently  unequal  terms  on  which  Commo- 
dore-Perry was  to  cope  with  his  gallant  competitor. 

These  difficulties,  which  in  ordinary  minds  would  only  excite  modvet 
of  despair,  were,  in  Commodore  Perry,  subjects  only  of  active  and  of  perse- 
vering energy.  His  genius  seemed  to  expand  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  which  was  raised  for  its  extermination.  To  guard  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  heavy  vessels  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  fleet  was  upon 
the  stocks,  he  selected  a  place  denominated  the  Harbour  of  Erie,  which, 
from  the  shoalness  of  the  water,  was  incapable  of  being  approached  by 
vessels  loaded  with  heavy  ordnance.  This  bay,  by  projecting  into  the 
main  land,  rendered  the  pass  defensible,  both  by  armed  boats  and  by  the 
militia,  who,  on  the  requisitions  of  the  commodore,  were  stationed  to 
watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Here,  if  Captain  Barclay  attempted 
to  enter,  he  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  maritime  superiority—- 
he  would  be  compelled  to  forego  his  heavy  ships,  and  to  trust  to  his 
strength  in  boats,  which  might  be  opposed  by  an  equal  force  on  the  water, 
as  well  as  by  the  militia,  who  were  stationed  to  prevent  his  advances. 
His  naval  pre-eminence  would  now  avail  him  nothing.  Under  such  aus- 
pices did  Commodore  Perry  commence  the  hazardous  undertaking  of 
building  his  fleet.  Frequently  were  alarms  excited,  and,  probably  for 
nefarious  purposes,  promulgated,  that  Captain  Barclay  intended  an  attack ; 
and  as  often  was  the  vigilance  and  promptitude  of  Commodore  Perry 
found  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  militia  were,  by  these  false  alarms, 
rendered  more  expert,  and  his  own  sailors  were,  from  the  same  causes 
trained,  disciplined,  and  inured  to  their  duty. 

These  are  some,  and  but  faint,  views  of  the  difficulties  which  Commo- 
dore Perry  haa  to  surmount.  Many  minds  are  found  capable  of  compre- 
hending thmgs  m  the  mass,  which  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  bear  all  the 
tedious  minutisB  of  detail.    Commodore  Perry,  however,  was  as  attentive 
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to  the  one  as  lo  the  other.  While  lie  waa  revolving  in  bis  miad,  aod 
anxiously  awaiting  for  the  day  when  he  should  meet  his  opponent  oi 
equal  lerms,  he  superintended  the  whole  of  the  preparatory  arrangemenli, 
and  displayed  the  same  persevering  zeal  ns  he  did  in  ihe  grander  scenei 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  called  to  act. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  Commodore  Peny'i 
fleet — consisling  of  the  brig  Lawrence,  of  twenty  guns;  the  Niagara,  of 
twenly  ;  the  Caledonia,  of  three  ;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four  ;  the  Scar 
pioii,oftwo;  the  Somers, of  two  guns  and  two  swivels  ;  the  sloop  TrippCt 
the  Schooner  Tigress,  and  the  Porcupine,  carrj'ing  each  one  gun  onlfi 
and  making  in  the  aggregate  fi/ly-four  guns— was  lying  in  Put-in  Ba]r> 
The  British  ileet,  commanded  hy  Commodore  Barclay,  were  discorered^ 
consisting  of  the  ship  Detroit,  carrying  nineteen  guns  ;  ihc  ^tieen  Chai^ 
lolte,  sevenli-en  ;  the  schooner  Lady  Prevosl,  thirteen ;  the  brig  Hunter, 
ten ;  the  sloop  Little  Belt,  three ;  and  the  schooner  Chippcway,  one^ 
making  a  difierence  of  nine  guns  in  favour  of  the  British.  Commodore 
Perry,  preserving  the  weather-gage  of  his  antagonist,  bore  up  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  formed  his  squadron  in  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  commenced 
firing,  and  as  he  mounted  long  twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  Iwelve-pounderSi 
his  fire  became  destructive.  The  commodore,  observing  this  inequality  ot 
fire,  and  hia  own  ship  being  the  principal  sufferer,  made  the  signal  tot 
close  action.    The  Lawrence  was  in  this  situation,  exposed  for  upwarda 
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of  two  hours  to  a  fire  so  destructive  and  tremendous,  that  every  brace  and 
bowline  W9a  shot  away,  every  gun  rendered  useless,  and  the  greater  part 
of  her  crew  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Commodore  Perry  lay  in  the  Lawrence  between  the  Queen  Charlotte 
■ad  the  Detroit,  with  the  schooners  Ariel  and  Scorpion  on  his  weather^ 

WOWm 

While  the  battle  was  thus  raging,  the  gun-boats,  on  which  so  much 
depended  in  such  a  crisis,  and  which,  from  the  facility  of  their  manage* 
ment  were  capable  of  such  speedy  and  efiectual  annoyance  of  the  enemy, 
did  but  little  or  no  execution. 

This  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  action,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  respeo- 
thre  ships  at  this  critical  moment.  Commodore  Perry,  finding  that  no  more 
dKodve  hostility  could  be  done  in  the  Lawrence,  hastily  left  her  in  the  charge 
df  lite  brave  and  gallant  lieutenant,  Yarnali,  and  immediately  proceeded 
od^ board  the  Niagara,  bearing  the  commodore's  flag,  on  which  was  iih 
floribed  the  dying  words  of  the  brave  Lawrence,  ^^DorCi  give  ttp  the  ship,** 
fie  passed  the  line  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to  the  full  hazard  of  their  mus^ 
ketiyv  Mill  standing  in  the  boat,  a  marked  and  pointed  object,  until  he  was 
foicibly  pulled  down  by  his  own  men.  When  he  arrived  on  board  the 
Niagara,  the  crew  of  the  Lawrence— the  few  remaining  crew— ^ve  three 
eheers,  on  account  of  the  safety  of  their  beloved  commander.  Commo- 
dore Perry  said,  addressing  Captain  Elliot,  ^Do  you  see  those  infernal 
gun-boats— they  have  lost  us  the  victory."  "No,"  exclaims  his  confede- 
nte,  '^do  you  take  command  of  this  ship,  and  I  will  bring  up  the  boats.** 
This  was  what  Commodore  Perry  so  delicately  mentions  in  his  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  that  Captain  Elliot  anticipated  his  wishes,  in 
bringing  up  the  boats. 

A  fresh  breeze  springing  up  at  this  moment.  Commodore  Perry  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  plunged  through  the  enemy's 
line,  giving  them  a  raking  fire  from  the  right  and  left.  Captain  Elliot,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  brought  up  the  gun-boats,  did  vigorous  execution 
by  plying  them  in  difierent  directions,  for  which  kind  of  naval  service 
they  are  so  admirably  adapted.  The  enemy,  over  whom  victory  seemed 
to  hover  until  this  moment,  were  compelled  to  strike  their  flags ;  and  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  who  was  fainting  below  from  the  loss  of  blood,  being  carried 
on  deck,  agreed  that  nothing  better  could  be  done. 

On  board  the  Lawrence  twenty-two  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded. 
-On  board  the  Niagara  two  were  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  On 
board  the  Caledonia  three  were  wounded ;  and  on  board  the  Ariel  two* 
On^  board  the  Trippe  and  the  Scorpion  two  only  were  wounded  in  each-*- 
making,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  killed  and 
wounded*     The  number  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded  is  not 
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Daring  this  sanguinary  battle,  the  Juawrence,  after  Commodore  Perry 
had  left  her,  was  compelled  to  strike  her  colours,  but,  the  British  not  being 
able  to  take  possession,  the  flag  was  afterwards  rehoisted. 

It  was  thought  by  many  persons  in  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
that  Captain  Elliot  might  have  confie  into  close  action  before  Commodore 
Perry  boarded  his  vessel ;  and  Perry  himself  expressed  this  opinion,  and 
called  on  the  proper  authorities  for  an  official  inquiry  into  the  matter* 
some  time  after.  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  has  not  yet  ter- 
minated, during  which  much  nautical  language,  much  special  pleading, 
and  many  diagrams  have  been  employed  to  show  that  if  there  was  any 
fault  it  was  Perry's  and  not  Elliot's*  But  public  opinion  chose  to  regard 
Perry  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  the  kpse  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years  has  not  served  to  depress  his  reputation  in  public 
estimation,  notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which  it  has  been  assailed. 
If  there  ever  was  a  victory  won  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  it  was  this  on  Lake  Erie.  There  were  many  circum- 
stances against  him-Hsuch  as  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  sick- 
ness of  many  of  his  men,  while  those  of  the  British  are  admitted  to  have 
been  all  in  health,  and  the  fact  that  he  received  no  support  from  the  Nia- 
gara until  his  own  ship  was  disabled,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shift  his  flag. 
It  is  upon  these  broad  and  undisputable  facts,  that  his  countrymen  have 
assigned  him  a  place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  their  naval  commanders, 
from  which  detraction  can  never  remove  him.  His  memory  and  his  noUe 
character  will  be  cherished  to  the  latest  time  as  a  portion  of  the  nation's 
inheritance  of  glory. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  reduced  General  Proctor  to  extreme  distres, 
depriving  him  of  access  to  supplies  and  reinforcements,  while  his  stock 
of  provisions  had  become  quite  inadequate  for  his  own  troops  and  the 
numerous  Indians  who  had  joined  his  standard.  On  the  arrival,  therefore, 
in  the  end  of  September,  of  General  Harrison  at  Detroit,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  maintain  his  position  at  Amherstburg,  but  retreatea  up  the 
river  Thames.  The  other  crossed  the  lake  and  pursued  him  closely  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  while  Proctor  was  deserted  by  most 
of  nis  Indians,  of  whom  he  had  now  only  about  Qye  hundred,  with  eight 
hundred  whites.  At  the  Moravian  town,  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  took 
up  a  strong  position,  flanked  by  the  river  on  one  side,  and  a  wood  on  the 
other,  where  he  hoped  to  render  unavailing  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Harrison,  however,  had  with  him  a  body  of  combatants  yet  mi- 
known  in  warfare,  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  accustomed  to  ride 
through  the  woods,  using  their  weapon  with  almost  preternatural  skill.  Their 
very  novelty,  he  justly  hoped,  would  make  a  strong  impression.  Following 
his  instructions,  they  received  the  fire  of  their  opponents,  then  galloped 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  completely  broke  the  British  ranks,  spreading 
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among  them  a  geneni  confuBion.  The  severeat  conSict  was  with  the 
Indiana,  who  loat  their  chief,  Tecumaeh,  one  of  the  bmrest  of  the  braT«, 
■tamped  a  hero  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  equally  distingniahsd  by  polity 
and  eloqaence.  The  main  object  of  his  life  had  been  to  unite  his  follow- 
en  in  a  grand  confederacy  against  American  encroachment.  In  enmity 
to  them  be  had  warmly  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  British,  end 
aided  them  in  successive  victories.  He  was  shot  through  the  head  by 
Colonel  Johnson,  a  member  of  Congress.  General  Proctor  retreated  to 
Ancaster,  where  he  could  rally  only  two  hundred  men,  with  whom  he 
joined  (he  Niagara  army.  Harrison,  also,  having  thus  recovered  Michi- 
gan, and  conquered  the  western  districts,  marched  to  reinforce  his  country- 
men in  that  quarter. 

The  Americans  now  formed  a  pbn  of  operations  on  a  grander  scale, 
directed  against  Montreal,  the  success  of  which  would  have  placed  in  their 
hands  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada.  In  this  enterprise,  two  armies  wero 
destined  to  co-operate  ;  one  consisting  of  nearly  six  thousand  under  Major- 
general  Hampton,  from  Lake  Cbamplain  ;  and  the  other  amounting  to 
eight  'thousand  eight  hundred,  under  Majo^gene^al  Wilkinson,  from  Gre- 
nadier Island,  near  Sacketl's  Harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario.  As  the  city  wat 
defended  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  regular  soldiers,  who  wore 
chiefly  employed  in  the  upper  province,  Hampton  hoped,  by  pushing 
vi^rously  forward,  to  capture  the  place  with  little  difficulty.  But  having 
passed  the  frontier  in  the  end  of  October,  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chateguay,  the  advanced  corps  of  eight  hundred  British  with  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  Indians,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonels  De  8al^ 
berry  and  McDonnell.    These  officers  posted  their  troopa  w  judidoui^ 
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amid  woods,  and  bo  skilfully  concealed  the  snullnesa  of  thetr  nnmbert  Ihtf 
the  AiDericans,  though  they  made  seveivl  biislc  attacks,  were  alwayt 
repulsed  ;  and  Hampton,  beliering  himaelf  opposed  by  a  large  force,  de- 
termined to  retreat. 

Meantime,  the  larger  expedition,  under  General  Willcioson,  haring  cioaNd 
Lake  Ontario,  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  At  Williamabui^,  two  am- 
siderable  detachments  were  landed  in  order  at  once  to  clear  the  banks  and 
to  lighten  the  boats  while  descending  the  rapids.  On  the  Ilth  Novem- 
ber, one  of  these,  under  Majo>geDeral  Boyd,  encountered  Lieutenant-colo 
nel  Morrison  with  an  inferior  British  force.  A  very  obatinate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  Near  Cornwall,  the 
commander  received  despatches  from  Oeneral'  Hampton,  intimating  that 
he  declined,  the  expected  co-operation,  and  intended  to  fall  back  upon  L«k« 
Champlain.  Wilkinson  then  conceived  it  necessary  to  give  up,  for  tUa 
season,  any  attempt  upon  Montreal,  especially  as  he  found  the  population 
altogether  hostile  to  the  States,  and  attached  to  the  British  goremmaiL 
He  therefore  placed  his  army  in  winter  quarters,  near  French  Mills  oo  Ike 
Salmon  river,  where  he  fonned  a  plan  for  attacking  Prescott  and  Ifmgt 
ton ;  but  finding  himself  much  straitened  for  provisions,  was  iodnced  to 
fall  back  up<a  Plattsburg. 

Meantime,  the  employment  of  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  in  thn 
abortive  expedition,  enabled  their  opponents  to  resume  the  oSensive  on  tbi 
Niagara  frontier.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disasters  sustained  U 
the  west,  General  Vincent  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  KingatcQi 
but  he  considered  that  circumstances  now  justified  him  in  maintaining  hit 
position.  The  American  force  in  this  quarter  was  not  only  reduced,  btf 
was  under  the  command  of  Major-general  McClure,  an.  officer  ctf  littls 
spirit  or  enterprise.  On  the  advance  of  a  strong  detachment  under  CoIomI 
Murray,  he  first  fell  beck  upon  Fort  Oeoige,  then  abandoned  that  poat,  pn* 
vious  to  which,  he  reduced  the  adjoining  town  of  Newark  to  aahea.  Ha^ 
lay  was  not  content  with  driving  him  beyond  the  river:  he  crosMd  it, 
surprised  and  stormed  Fort  Niagara,  taking  above  four  bundled  prisooen, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  stores.  The  English  aflerwaids  m- 
prised  and  plundered  the  villages  of  Lewiston,  Black  Rock,  and  Bn&lo, 
where  they  retaliated  not  very  considerately  the  outrages  of  McChm  tf 
Fort  George. 
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^OME  of  the  earliest  viclories  on  the  ocetii 
n  the  year  1813,  were  obtained  by  the  gal- 
lant Lawrence.    On  the  10th  of  February, 
he  captured  the   English  brig    Resolution,  of  ten 
guns,  laden  with  provisions  and  about  twenty-fin 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  bat,  as  aha  was  a  dull 
aileri  and  he  could  not  spare  hands  to  man  tm,  ha 
look  out  the  money  and  the  crew,  and  bunt  har. 
He  then  tou  down  the  coast  foTMaianhamiaiid«aftsr 
cruising  near  that  place  and  Surinam,  till  the  2Sd  of  Febnary,  ha  Mtood ' 
for  Demaiara.     On  the  next  morning,  he  discorered  a  brig  to  loaimd,Mli 
chased  her  so  near  the  shore  that  he  was  obliged  to  haul  off  fin  nut  ef  a 
pilot.    During  the  chase,  however,  he  bad  discorered  a  nmd  at  aaehdr 
outside  of  the  bar  of  Demarara  river,  with  English  coloun  flyingt  wai 
now  began  beating  round  the  Corobano  bank  to  get  at  her;  wbeii,lMtwp 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  another  sail  wia  Men  on  hia  w 
ther  quarter,  edging  down  for  him.     As  aha  appnachodi  ika  U 
English  colonrs,  and  prond  to  be  the  Edtish  tag  FnoDS^  0 
Peake.    The  Hornet  was  immediately  deaied  tat  actisn  oi  *' 
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to  tho  wind«»  in  order  to  get  the  weather-gage  of  the  approaching  ves* 
sel.  At  ten  minutes  past  five,  finding  that  he  could  weather  the  enemy 
Captain  Lawrence  hoisted  American  colours,  tacked,  and,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  passed  the  British  ship  within  half  pistol-shot,  and 
exchanged  broadsides.  The  enemy  was  now  in  the  act  of  weanng, 
when  Captain  Lawrence  bore  up,  received  his  starboard  broadside,  and 
ran  him  close  on  board  on  the  starboard  quarter;  from  which  position 
he  kept  up  so  close  and  bloody  a  fire,  that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  British  struck  their  colours,  and 
hoisted  a  signal  of  distress.  Lieutenant  Shubrick  instantly  went  on  board, 
and  found  that  she  was  cut  to  pieces,  her  captain  killed,  many  of  the  crew 
killed  and  wounded,  her  mainmast  gone  by  the  board,  six  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  and  sinking  very  fast.  The  two  ships  were  immediately  brought 
to  anchor,  and  the  Hornet's  boats  despatched  to  bring  oflT  the  wounded ; 
but,  although  her  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  the  shot  holei  which  could 
be  got  at  plugged,  and  every  exertion  made  by  pumping  and  hailing  to 
keep  her  afloat,  so  completely  had  she  been  shattered  that  she  mnk  before 
the  prisoners  could  be  removed,  canying  down  thirteen  of  her  ciewy  as 
well  as  three  men  belonging  to  the  Hornet.  Lieutenant  Connort  and  the 
other  officers  and  men  employed  in  removing  the  prisoners,  narrowly 
escaped  by  jumping  into  a  boat,  as  the  Peacock  went  down ;  and  four  sea- 
men of  the  Hornet  ran  up  into  the  foretop  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
taken  ofi*  by  the  boats. 

The  Peacock  was  deemed  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  her  class  in  the 
British  navy.  In  size  she  was  about  equal  to  the  Hornet ;  but,  in  gnns 
and  men,  the  Hornet  was  somewhat,  though  very  little,  her  superior ;  and 
by  no  means  so  much  so  as  to  give  her  any  decided  advantage.  The  loss 
on  board  the  Peacock  could  not  be  precisely  ascertained.  Captain  Peake 
was  twice  wounded,  the  second  time  mortally.  Four  men  were  found  dead 
on  board.  The  master  and  thirty-two  others  were  wounded,  three  of  whom 
afterwards  died.  The  Hornet  had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  slightly 
wounded.  Her  rigging  and  sails  were  much  cut,  but  her  hall  received 
very  little  injury.  During  the  engagement,  the  vessel  which  the  Hornet 
had  been  endeavouring  to  reach  before  the  Peacock  bore  down,  ky  at 
ancnor  within  six  miles,  and  as  she  was  a  brig — ^the  Espiegle— carrying 
fifteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades  and  two  long  nines,  it  was  supposed 
that  she  would  attack  the  Hornet,  after  the  latter  had  been  disabled  by  the 
combat.  The  Hornet  was  immediately  prepared  to  receive  her,  and,  by 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  her  boats  were  stowed,  a  new  set  of  sails  bent,  and 
every  thing  ready  for  action.  She,  however,  declined  coming  out.  The 
next  morning.  Captain  Lawrence  found  that  he  had  two  hundred  and 
seventy  souls  on  board  the  Hornet,  and,  as  his  crew  had  for  some  time 
been  on  short  allowance,  resolved  to  steer  for  the  United  States.    The 
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offioen  of  the  Peacock  received  from  those  of  the  Hornet  the  moet  hu* 
mane  and  hononrebie  treatment ;  so  penetrated  with  gratitude  were  thej 
for  the  kindness  which  they  had  experienced,  that  they  could  not  restrain 
the  expression  of  their  feelings  till  they  reached  England,  but,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  published  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Captain  Law* 
rence  and  his  officers,  "in  which  thpy  declared  that  such  was  t^e  liberality 
displayed  to  them,  that  ^  they  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners.** 
Nor  was  the  rough  generosity  of  the  Hornet's  crew  less  honourable.  As 
the  sailors  of  the  Peacock  had  lost  every  thing  except  what  they  had  on 
their  backs,  when  she  went  down,  the  crew  of  the  Hornet  united  to  relieve 
them ;  and  made  every  English  sailor  a  present  of  two  shirts  and  a  blue 
jacket  and  pair  of  trowsers ;  a  true-hearted  liberality,  which  raises  them 
in  our  estimation  higher  than  even  their  victory. 

Captain  Lawrence  returned  to  New  York  in  safety,  and,  besides  the 
applause  which  his  country  lavished  upon  him  for  his  good  condutt,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  learning,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  he  had  been 
promoted  during  his  absence,  and  his  rank  settled  to  his  perfect  satisfac* 
tion.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  frigate 
Constitution,  with  the  temporary  superintendence  of  the  navy  yard  at 
New  York.  But  the  next  day,  to  his  great  regret,  he  received  instmctioDS 
to  repair  to  Boston,  and  take  command  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  then 
nearly  ready  for  sea.  This  appointment  was  peculiarly  unpleasant,  be- 
cause the  Chesapeake  was  not  only  considered  as  one  of  the  very  worst 
ships  in  the  navy,  but,  in  consequence  of  her  disgrace  in  the  rencontre 
with  the  Leopard,  laboured  under  that  dispiriting  stigma  among  sailors,  of 
being  an  "unlucky  ship.''  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  state 
of  his  family,  made  Captain  Lawrence  unwilling  to  go  to  sea  immediately, 
and  he,  therefore,  requested  to  retain  his  situation  in  the  Hornet.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  wish,  he  then  took  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  Boston, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  short  time,  when  the  British  frigate  Shannon, 
Captain  Broke,  appeared  before  the  harbour,  foi'  the  avowed  purpose  of 
seeking  a  combat  with  the  Chesapeake.  Stung  with  the  repeated  disas- 
ters of  the  British  frigates,  this  officer  resolved  to  make  an  efibrt  to  retrieve 
them ;  and,  when  he  deemed  his  ship  perfectly  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
sent  a  formal  challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence. 

**  As  the  Chesapeake"— -his  letter  began—"  appeara  now  ready  for  sea, 
I  request  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her,  ship  to 
ship,  to  try  the  fortune  of  our  respective  flags.  To  an  officer  of  your 
character,  it  requires  some  apology  for  proceeding  to  further  particulars. 
Be  assured,  sir,  that  it  is  not  from  any  doubt  I  entertain  of  your  wishing 
to  close  with  my  proposal,  but  merely  to  provide  an  answer  to  any  objec- 
tion that  might  be  made— and  very  reasonably — upon  the  chance  of  our 
receiving  unfair  support.'*    Ailer  observing  that  Commodore  Bodgers  had 
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not  accepted  several  verbal  chalienges  which  he  had  given»  Captain  B 
then  proceeds  to  state  very  minutely  the  force  of  the  Shannoiy  and  < 
to  send  all  British  ships  out  of  reach,  so  that  they  might  have  a  fair  • 
bat,  at  any  place  within  a  certain  range  along  the  coast  of  New  Engl 
which  he  specified ;  if  more  agreeable,  he  ofiers  to  sail  together,  ai 
warn  the  Chesapeake,  by  means  of  private  signals,  of  the  approaal 
British  ships  of  war,  till  they  reach  some  solitar}'  spot— o](  to  sail  mi 
flag  of  truce  to  any  place  out  of  the  reach  of  British  aid,  so  that  ths 
should  be  hauled  down  when  it  was  deemed  fair  to  begin  hoetilitieii 
entreat  you,  sir,"  he  concludes,  "  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  urged  fay  i 
personal  vanity  to  the  wish  of  meting  the  Chesapeake,  or  that  I  dep 
only  upon  your  personal  ambition  for  your  acceding  to  this  invitotioB. 
have  both  nobler  motives.    You  will  feel  it  as  a  comphment,  if  I  ny 
the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be  the  most  grateful  service  I  can  readc 
my  country;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you,  equally  confident  of  suceesb 
feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  triumphs  in  even  combslSi 
your  little  navy  can  now  hope  to  console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  ^ 
trade  it  can  no  longer  protect." 

The  style  of  this  letter,  with  the  exception  of  the  puerile  bnvaih»il 
Commodore  Rodgers,  is  frank  and  manly  ;  and,  if  the  force  of  the  8kai 
were  correctly  stated,  would  be  such  a  challenge  as  might  well  ba  i 
from  a  brave  seaman  to  a  gallant  adversary.  We,  however,  are  bit 
^ell  satisfied  that  Captain  Broke  studiously  underrated  the  numbircf 
guns  and  crew  ;  or  that,  after  his  challenge,  he  must  have  received  i 
tions  to  both.  That  the  Shannon  had  more  guns  than  the  number  itt 
by  her  commander,  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  the  surviving  ofi 
of  the  Chesapeake ;  who  also  assert  that  she  had  three  hundred 
seventy-six  men ;  that  she  had  an  officer  and  sixteen  men  from  the  B 
Poule  ;  and  that  the  hats  of  some  of  her  seamen  were  marked  ^'Teaedc 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  letter,  most  unfortunately,  never  ni^l 
Captain  Lawrence.  If  he  had  received  it — if  he  had  been  thiu  wsivei 
prepare  his  ship— 4f  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  selecting  his  offii 
and  disciplining  his  crew — if,  in  short,  he  had  been  able  to  place 
Chesapeake  on  any  thing  like  equal  terms  with  the  Shannon,  the  cos 
might  have  been  more  bloody — there  might  have  been  such  an  engagen 
as  has  not  yet  been  seen  between  single  ships  on  the  ocean ;  thoagb 
cannot  sufier  ourselves  to  doubt  the  result  of  it.  But  he  knew  nothinj 
this  challenge— he  saw  only  the  Shannon  riding  before  him  in  de6ai 
he  remembered  the  spirit  with  which  he  himself  had  overawed  a  sapc 
and  he  could  not  brook,  for  a  moment,  that  an  enemy,  which  seemed  t 
his  equal,  should  insult  his  flag.  Although,  therefore,  the  CheoiK 
was  comparatively  an  inferior  ship— although  his  firat  lieutenant  was 
on  shore— ^though  three  of  his  lieutenants  had  recently  left  her ;  ant 
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Cbar  who  remained,  two  were  <Hily  midshipmen,  acting  aa  Ueutenants-* 
ffogh  part  of  his  crew  were  new  hands,  and  all  of  them  had  lost  some 
heir  discipline  by  staying  in  port — ^yet,  as  he  would  have  gone  to  sea 
Juit  situation  bad  no  enemy  appeared,  he  felt  himself  bound  not  to 
ly  sailing  on  that  account ;  and  throwing  himself,  therefore,  on  his 
mge  and  his  fortune,  he  determined  at  once  to  attack  the  enemy.  It 
I  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  that  the  Chesapeake  sailed 
oC  the  harbour  of  Boston,  to  meet  tbe  Shannon.  As  soon  as  she  got 
ler  weigh,  Captain  Lawrence  called  the  crew  together,  and«  haTing 
sled  the  white  j9ag,  with  the  motto  of  '^  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights," 
ift  a  short  address.  His  speech,  however,  was  received  with  no  enthu* 
sm ;  on  the  contrary,  signs  of  dissatisfaction  were  evident,  particularly 
m  a  boatswain's  mate,  a  Portuguese,  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
B  malcontents ;  and  complaints  were  muttered,  that  they  had  not  yet 
MTcd  their  prize-money.  Such  expressions,  at  the  eve  of  an  action, 
xe  but  ill  bodings  of  the  result  of  it ;  but  Captain  Lawrence,  ignorant  as 
t  W88  of  the  character  of  his  sailors,  and  unwilling,  at  such  a  moment,  to 
np  their  spirits  by  harshness,  preserved  his  accustomed  calmness,  and 
d  prize-checks  at  once  given  by  the  purser  to  those  who  had  not 
nived  them.  While  this  scene  was  passing,  the  Shannon,  observing 
e  Chesapeake  coming  out,  bore  away.  The  Chesapeake  followed  her 
I  foor  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  hauled  up  and  hred  a  gun,  on 
Uch  the  Shannon  hove  to.  They  manceuvred  for  some  time,  till,  at  about 
qtaiter  before  jsix,  they  approached  within  pistol-shot,  and  exchanged 
mUdes. 

These  broadsides  were  both  bloody ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Shannon  was 
M  fortunate  in  the  destruction  of  officers.  The  fourth  lieutenant,  Mr. 
lUsid,  was  mortally  wounded,  the  sailing  master  was  killed,  and  Captain 
wience  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  leg,  which  caused  great  pain  and 
oftise  bleeding,  but  he  leaned  on  the  companion-way,  and  continued  to 
ler  and  to  animate  his  crew.  A  second  and  a  third  broadside  was  ex- 
inged,  with  evident  advantage,  on  the  part  of  the  Chesapeake ;  but, 
fatunately,  among  those  now  wounded  on  board  of  her,  was  the  first 
Bteoant,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  carried  below ;  three  men  were  succea- 
«}y  shot  from  the  hehn  in  about  twelve  minutes  from  the  commencement 
the  action ;  and,  as  the  hands  were  shifting,  a  shot  disabled  her  foresail, 
that  she  would  no  longer  answer  her  helm,  and  her  anchor  caught  in 
9  of  the  afterports  of  the  Shannon,  which  enabled  the  latter  to  rake  her 
per  deck.  As  soon  as  Lawrence  perceived  she  was  falling  to  leeward, 
1  Chat,  by  the  Shannon's  filling,  she  would  Ml  on  board,  he  called  his 
vders,  and  was  giving  orders  about  the  foresail,  when  he  received  a 
itket-ball  in  his  body.  The  bugleman,  who  should  have  called  the 
Qders,  did  not  do  his  duty ;  and,  at  this  moment,  Commodore  Broke, 
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whose  thip  had  saflfeied  so  much  that  he  was  preparing  to  repel  boudiBg« 
perceimg,  from  this  accident,  how  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake  was  swept, 
jumped  on  board  with  about  twenty  men.  They  would  have  been 
instantly  repelled,  but  the  captain,  the  first  lieutenant,  the  sailing  master 
the  boatswain,  lieutenant  of  marines,  the  only  acting  lieutenant  on  the 
spardeck,  were  all  killed  or  disabled.  At  the  call  of  the  boarders,  Lieu- 
tenant Cqx  ran  on  deck,  but  just  in  time  to  receive  his  Ming  commandei^ 
and  bear  him  below.  Lieutenant  Budd,  the  second  lieutenant,  led  up  the 
boarders,  but  only  fi^een  or  twenty  would  follow  him,  and  with  these  hs 
defended  the  ship  till  he  was  wounded  and  disabled.  Lieutenant  LndkyWt 
wounded  as  he  was,  hurried  upon  deck,  where  he  soon  received  a  moftsl 
cut  from  a  sabre.  The  marines  who  were  engaged  fought  with  despeiats 
courage ;  but  they  were  few  in  numbers ;  too  many  of  them  having  ftt 
lowed  the  Portuguese  boatswain's  mate,  who  exclaimed,  it  is  said,  as  hi 
skulked  below,  "  so  much  for  not  pajring  men  their  prize-money.'*  Mes» 
while  the  Shannon  threw  on  board  sixty  additional  men,  who  soon  tn^ 
ceeded  in  overpowering  the  seamen  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  had  now  as 
officers  to  lead  or  rally  them,  and  took  possession  of  the  ship,  which  was 
not,  however,  surrendered  by  any  signal  of  submi8si(m,  but  became  the 
enemy's  only  because  they  were  able  to  overwhelm  all  who  were  ia  a 
condition  to  resist. 

As  Captain  Lawrence  was  carried  below,  he  perceived  the  melancfao^ 
condition  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  cried  out,  **  Don't  surrender  the  ahip.** 
He  was  taken  down  in  the  ward-room,  and,  as  he  lay  in  excruciating  pai% 
perceiving  that  the  noise  above  had  ceased,  he  ordered  the  surgeon  to  gs 
on  deck,  and  tell  the  officers  to  fight  on  to  the  last,  and  never  strike  the 
colours.  **They  shall  wave,"  said  he,  ^  while  I  live."  But  itwastos 
late  to  resist  or  to  struggle  longer ;  the  enemy  had  already  possession  of 
the  ship.  As  Captain  Lawrence's  wounds  would  not  allow  of  his  remofaH 
he  continued  in  the  ward-room,  surrounded  by  his  wounded  officers*  an4 
after  lingering  in  great  pain  for  four  days,  during  which  his  sufieriBgi 
were  too  acute  to  permit  him  to  speak,  or,  perhaps,  to  think  of  the  sad 
events  he  had  just  witnessed,  or  do  more  than  ask  for  what  his  sitoatioB 
required,  he  died  on  jthe  6th  of  June.  His  body  was  wrapped  in  the 
colours  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  laid  on  the  quarter-deck,  until  they  arrived 
at  Halifax,  where  he  was  buried  with  the  highest  military  and  naval 
honours ;  the  British  officers  forgetting,  for  a  moment,  in  their  admiiatioB 
of  his  character,  that  he  had  been  but  lately  their  enemy.  His  pall  was 
supported  by  the  oldest  captains  in  the  navy  then  at  Haii&x,  and  no 
demonstration  of  respectful  attention  was  omitted  to  honour  the  remains  of 
a  brave  but  unfortunate  stranger. 

Thus  prematurely  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  this  galkni  and 
generous  seaman.     Lost*  as  he  was,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers,  and 
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with  the  imperfect  measure  of  his  fame,  oar  hopes  are  forbidden  to  dwell 
on  the  fond  anticipation  of  what  he  might  hare  been,  and  we  are  left  to 
rest  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  on  the  qualities  which  Kis  short  life  had 
already  developed.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  combined  all  the  distin- 
guished and  endearing  qualities  ;  the  openness  of  heart,  the  manliness  of 
pride,  the  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  chivahrous  courage,  which  our  imar 
gination  ascribes  to  the  perfection  of  the  naval  character.  He  was  devoted 
(0  his  profession,  and  to  the  service.  During  nearly  sixteen  years  which 
he  spent  in  the  navy,  he  never  had  a  furlough,  except  one  for  about  six 
weeks.  The  perfect  order  of  his  ship  bore  testimony  to  his  merits  as  a 
disciplinarian,  while  the  zealous  attachment  of  his  crew  proved  that  his 
discipline  had  not  been  earned  by  harshness  or  severity.  His  courage 
was  of  a  daring  and  desperate  cast,  but  it  was  still  regulated  by  a  calm 
sobriety  of  judgment.  Indeed,  the  characteristic  quality  of  Lawrence— 
dial  which  most  distinguished  him  as  an  office^— was  coolness  and  perfect 
•elf-possession  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Of  his  kindness,  of  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  his  heart,  which  rendered  him,  emphatically,  a  &vourite 
tithe  navy,  his  brother  ofiicera  are  all  willing  witnesses.  These  remem- 
bnmces,  however,  are  most  cherished,  where  they  are  now  most  consola- 
lory<— in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  of  the  two  widowed  sisters,  whose 
caxes,  during  his  infancy,  he  repaid  with  the  kindest  protection ;  of  his 
afflkted  wife,  who,  with  three  children — the  youngest  bom  since  his 
father's  death—is  left  to  lament  a  loss,  which  the  sympathy  of  her  coun- 
try may,  in  some  degree,  we  trust,  alleviate. 

In  this  sanguinary  engagement  the  destruction  was  nearly  equal  on 
both  sides.  The  Chesapeake  lost  her  commander  and  forty-seven  men 
killed,  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  of  whom  fourteen  afterwards  died. 
Among  these  were  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  and 
Lieutenant  Ballard,  the  fourth  lieutenant,  both  excellent  officera. 

On  the  part  of  the  Shannon,  Captain  Broke  was  dangerously  wounded, 
though  he  has  since  recovered ;  the  first  lieutenant,  the  purser,  captain's 
elerk,  and  twenty-three  seamen  killed,  and  fifty-seven  persons  wounded, 
besides  Captain  Broke. 

'  The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  extraor- 
dinary loss  of  officera,  (a  loss  without  any  precedent,  as  far  as  we  can 
recoUect,  in  naval  history ;)  and  to  her  falling  accidentally  on  board  the 
Shannon.  During  the  three  broadsides,  while  the  officera  of  the  Chesa- 
peake were  living,  and  she  was  kept  clear  of  the  enemy,  the  superiority 
was  manifestly  with  the  Americans.  The  Chesapeake  had  received 
scarcely  any  damage,  while  the  Shannon  had  several  shot  between  wind 
and  water,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  afloat  during  the  succeeding 
nighL  It  was  only  when  accident  threw  the  Chesapeake  on  board  the 
Shannon,  when  her  officera  were  unable  to  lead  on  the  boaident  that 
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Captain  Broke  himself— contrary,  we  beliere,  to  the  regolations  of  the 
British  navy— left  his  own  ship,  and  was  able,  by  superior  nnmben,  to 
overpower  the  distracted  crew  of  the  Chesapeake. 

We  have  heard  many  accounts  which  we  are  very  reluctantly  compelled 
to  believe,  of  improper  conduct  of  the  British  after  the  capture,  and  of 
brutal  violence  offered  to  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake.  As,  'however, 
some  allowances  are  due  to  the  exasperated  passions  of  the  mqmeot; 
something,  too,  to  the  confusion  of  a  bloody  and  doubtful  struggle,  we  are 
unwilling  to  prdong  the  remembrance  of  imputations  which  may  be  d» 
proved,  and,  perhaps,  have  been  exaggerated. 

But  we  shou)d,  wrong  the  memory  of  Captain  Lawrence-— we  should  bs 
unjust  to  the  officers  of  the  American  navy,  with  whose  glory  all  the 
aspiring  anibition  of  the  country  is  so  closely  blended— 4f  we  omitted  any 
4[^portunity  of  giving  the  last  and  fairest  lustre  to  their  feme,  by  contrasl* 
ing  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  enemy ;  or,  if  we  forbore,  from  any  mi^ 
placed  delicacy  towards  our  adversaries,  to  report  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  throw  a  broad  and  dazzling  ligbt 
en  the  generous  magnanimity  of  our  countrjrmen. 

When  Captain  Hull  took  the  Guerriere,  every  chest,  trunk,  ai«d  box 
belonging  to  the  officers,  containing,  it  was  known,  the  fruits  of  a  long 
cruise,  much  of  it  against  our  own  country,  was  delivered  to  them  withonl 
examination.  The  very  trifles  which  the  crew  of  the  Constitution  saved 
from  the  Querriere,  before  she  was  blown  up,  were  scrupulously  restoied 
to  the  English  sailors  ;  no  article  of  private  property  was  touched. 

When  Commodore  Decatur  took  the  Macedonian,  he  purchased  from 
Captain  Carden  upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  things  in  the 
ship,  and  Captain  Carden  was  permitted  to  take  the  rest  on  shore.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  kindness  abused,  that  every  knife  and  foric,  evary 
cup  and  saucer,  every  plate  and  dish,  every  chair  and  table,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  Captain  Carden  had  used,  was  taken  on  shore  $  and, 
before  the  Macedonian  reached  New  York,  the  prizemaster  was  oUiged  to 
send  on  board  the  United  States  for  the  most  common  articles  of  daily  use, 
as  the  prisoners  had  taken  them  all  away.  At  the  same  time,  the  ward* 
room  officers  of  the  United  States  purchased  their  wine  and  other  articles 
from  the  i^'ard-room  officers  of  the  Macedonian. 

When  Commodore  Bainbridge  took  the  Java,  all  the  property  of  all  the 
officers  and  all  the  passengers,  and  the  plate  belonging  to  a  high  miHtaiy 
commander,  were  restored  instantly.  The  American  officers  would  have 
deemed  it  disgraceful  to  retain  the  private  property  of  a  brother  oflicery 
even  though  he  were  an  enemy  and  a  prisoner. 

When  Captain  Lawrence  took  the  Peacock,  and  the  officers  and  crew 
of  that  vessel  were  left  destitute,  the  officera  and  crew  of  the  Homel  fed 
and  clothed  them  from  their  own  stores. 
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When  the  Chesapeake  was  taken  by  the  Shannon,  the  key  of  Captain 
Lawrence's  store-room  was  demanded  of  the  purser.  It  was  given ;  hot 
the  purser  obserred,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  captures  of  the  Queiv 
riere*  Macedonian,  and  Java,  the  most  scrupulous  regard  was  paid  to  the 
private  property  of  the  British  officers ;  that  Captain  Lawrence  had  hid 
it  stores  for  a  long  cruise ;  and  that  the  value  of  them  would  be  a  great 
object  \o  his  widow  and  family,  for  whose  use  he  was  desirous,  if  possible,  of 
pieterving  them.  This  request  was  not  merely  declined^t  was  haugh- 
tily and  superciliously  refused. 

■Well,  then— the  enemy  captured  the  Chesapeake— they  enjoyed  the 
fittle  private  property  of  Captain  Lawrence ;  but  they  have  not  taken 
fipom  him  any  of  his  individual  fame,  nor  of  his  country's  glory.  How- 
ever we  may  mourn  the  sufierings  of  that  day,  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake 
htm  not,  in  our  estimation,  varied  the  relative  standing  of  the  marine  of 
tfe  two  countries ;  nor  does  it  abate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  of  the 
loftiness  of  our  naval  pretensions.  The  contest  was  wholly  unequal  in 
ih^w,  in  guns,  in  crews,  in  officers,  in  every  thing. 

"Hie  Shannon  was  a  better  ship ;  she  had  not  upon  her  the  curse  of 
thai  ill-omened  name,  the  Chesapeake.  The  Shannon  was  a  stronger 
ship;  she  mounted  twenty-eight  eighteen  pounders  on  the  main-deckf 
twenty-two  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  and  two  long  brass  nines  or 
Cirrives,  on  the  spar-deck,  and  a  large  carronade  amidships,  in  attj^y-iwo 
gm^i  besides  this  last  heavy  carronade ;  while  the  Chesapeake  mounted 
twenty-eight  eighteen  pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  twenty  thirty-two 
ponnd  carronades,  and  one  eighteen-pounder— chase  gun— on  the  spar^ 
deck,  in  all  forty-nine  guns. 

The  Shannon  had  a  better  crew.  Besides  her  complement  she  had 
teamen  from  two  other  ships.  That  crew,  too,  had  been  long  at  sea ;  long 
in  the  ship ;  were  known ;  were  tried  ;  and,  as  Commodore  Broke  sent  a 
challenge,  were,  of  course,  men  in  whom — ^if  they  were  not  picked  for  the 
oeeaaion— he  knew  he  could  confide.  The  Chesapeake  had,  on  the  con- 
tnury,  in  part,  a  new  crew,  unknown  to  their  officers,  not  yet  knowing 
their  places,  or  the  ship.  The  ship  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  sea,  and  the  landsmen  and  the  landswomen  had  been  dismissed  from 
her  on  the  very  day  of  the  engagement.  The  officers,  too,  although  we 
Aould  be  the  last  to  detract  from  their  merits,  and  although  the  manner  in 
lAiich  they  fought  their  ship  does  them  the  highest  honour,  the  officers 
were  young  and  few  in  number,  and  had  as  yet  scarcely  any  opportunity 
of  disciphning  or  knowing  their  seamen ;  yet,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  great  damage  sustained  by  the  Shannon,  and  the  great  loss  of 
ber  crew,  all  of  which  took  place  before  the  boarding,  warrant  completely 
the  opinion,  that  but  for  th^  accidental  loss  of  officers,  the  victory  would 
have  been  with  the  Chesapeake. 

«T 
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80  far,  indeed,  from  hurabliDg  our  national  pride,  the  atubbonmeflt  with 
which,  in  spite  of  its  inequality,  this  combat  was  sustained,  only  confirma 
us  in  a  belief  not  created  by  the  events  of  that  war,  though  ftot  likely  to 
be  much  shaken  by  them ;  a  belief  formed  on  circumstances  which  eren  a 
series  of  naval  losses  cannot  now  control ;  a  belief,  too,  in  avowing  which 
we  are  quite  content  to  incur  the  charge  of  overweening  national  preju- 
dice ;  that  in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  success  on  the  ocean,  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  are  not  equal,  but  superior  to  the  British  seamen. .  It  is  no 
merit  of  theirs.  Nature  and  circumstances  have  made  them  so.  But  so 
it  is;  they  aie  physically  superior;  they  are  morally  superior.  The 
warm  and  variable  climate  of  the  United  States  has^  to  a  certain  degree, 
melted  the  original  English  constitution  of  our  ancestors,  till,  instead  of  the 
broad-shouldered  and  ruddy  form  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Americans  are  a  thinner  race  of  men,  with  less  personal  strength  and 
stamina,  but  with  more  activity,  more  quickness,  more  alertness.  The 
lower  classes  of  people  in  this  country,  to<^  derive  from  their  popular  insti- 
tutions more  intelligence  and  education,  they  learn  more,  they  learn  easieri 
while  the  wider  field  for  exertion,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  employing 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  gives  to  the  American  character  a  certam 
play,  and  vigour,  and  animation,  not  found  in  any  other  nation.  The 
Americans,  moreover,  are  generally  younger  men,  more  in  the  yigour  of 
life.  Thei  state  of  our  trade  also  renders  our  seamen  more  adrentoioiiSf 
They  make  longer  voyages,  in  smaller  ships,  and  brave  more  dangers  than 
can  be  experienced  in  the  regular  and  monopolized,  and  convoyed  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  They,  besides,  enter  into  the  service  voluntarily, 
and  for  short  periods,  and  their  minds  have  more  of  the  elasticity  of  firee- 
dom  than  the  seamen  entombed  on  board  a  British  man  of  war.  The 
efiect  which  these  circumstances  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  produce 
We  have  often  seen.  The  Americans  vanquished  the  English  at  sea  again 
and  again  during  the  revolution.  In  the  war  with  France,  the  American 
squadrons  'were  at  least  as  active,  as  brave,  and  as  vigilant  against  the 
enemy,  as  those  of  England.  '  While  the  two  navies  were  together  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  superiority  in  ships',  crews,  and  officers  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  stranger,  decidedly  with  the  Americans.  How  that  pie- 
eminence  was  sustained  in  the  recent  war  need  not  be  told.  In  short,  the 
American  seamen  have  always  held  that  high  rank  on  the  ocean  ftoat 
which  the  casual  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  an  ill-matched  combat,  cannot 
degrade  them,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  a 
liberal  policy  from  their  country,  they  will  always  maintain. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  historians  have  laboimd 
hard  to  show  that  all  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the  Americana,  donq; 
that  war,  were  the  result  of  untoward  accidents,  or  ci  a,  greatly  anpeiior 
force  on  our  side.    James,  in  his  ^Navai  Histoij,*'  and  AliaQSWui  kit 
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fccent  "Histoir  of  Europe,"  bare  distorted  facta,  and  made  wholly  un* 
finindfld  statements  foi  this  purpose.  But  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
directly  the  reverse.  Our  victories  were  won  by  superior  gnnnery  and 
nperior  discipline,  and  their  only  one,  where  single  frigates  were  opposed, 
mi  clearly  the  result  of  untoward  accidents.  By  a  prqcess  of  carefnl 
oalogy,  aome  of  our  own  writers  have  shown  the  grounds  on  which  we 
declare  otir  victories  to  have  been  fairly  won ;  and  yet  our  late  enemies 
fretend  to  cite  American  authority  for  accounts  of  these  victories,  in  which 
the  national  vanity  of  the  British  is  grossly  and  systematically  flattered  at 
Ae  expense  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  cruise  of  the  Argus,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Henry 
.  Allen,  forms  a  portion  of  the  brilliant  naval  annals  of  the  year  1818. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Barlow,  our  Minister  at  the  court  of  France)  our 
government  deemed  it  ezpe4lient  to  renew  the  negotiation.  Hr.  Cnwford 
was  appointed  as  his  successor,  and  Captain  Allen  was  directed  to  take 
ununand  of  the  Argus,  and  to  conduct  our  miniater  to  the  place  of  bia 
dsitination.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  his  usual  promplitade,  , 
mmk  niled  with  our  new  minister  for  France.     He  waa  so  fortunate  aa  to 
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elude  the  Tigiknce  of  the  blockading  aquBdron,  and  aTrWed  at  the  port  of 
L'Orient  in  twenty-three  days.  He  informs  the  Secretary  of  the  NaTy,  in 
his  letter,  bearing  date  June  12lh,  1813,  that  "he  aboil  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  put  in  execution  his  orders  as  to  the  ulterior  purposes  of  his 
destination." 

The  business  here,  which,  from  prudential  motires,  is  so  darkly  hinted 
at,  was,  undoubtedly,  as  appears  from  the  sequel,  to  sau  in  the  Irish  chan- 
nel, and  annoy  the  English  commerce.  It  was  a  semce,  to  a  man  fond 
of  glory,  pecuh'aily  invidious.  Such  conquests  were  attended  with  no 
honour ;  and  Captain  Allen,  in  ccnnpliance  with  his  orders,  seemed  pecu- 
liarly solicitous,'  in  the  discharge  of  this  unthankful  office,  to  make  the 
;«^.,  enemy  feel  and  confess  the  motives  by  which  he  was  guided.    The  injniy 

which  he  did  to  the  British  commerce  is,  in  some  of  their  papers,  estimated 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions.  While  tbus  employed  in  burning,  sinking, 
and  destroying  the  enemy's  properly,  Captain  Allen  was  peculiarly  caie* 
ful  to  distinguish  his  character  from  those  who  depredated  for  selfish  pur- 
poses only.  The  property  of  the  passengers  was  sacred  from  hostility ; 
not  an  article  of  that  kind  would  he  suffer  to  be  touched.  The  paaaengera 
were  allowed  to  go  below,  and  to  take  what  they  claimed  as  their  own, 
and  no  hands  belonging  to  the  Argus  were  permitted  to  inspect  Ifaera 
while  they  were  employed  in  so  doing.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  passen- 
ger had  lef\  his  sunout  behind  htm,  it  was  sent  after  him  in  the  boMU  Od 
another  occasion,  Captain  Allen  ordered  one  of  his  huids,  who  wa*  itHMtoi 
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in  the  act  of  some  petty  plunder  of  this  kind,  to  be  flogged  at  (he  giBf- 
way.  The  English  papers,  while  they  were  writhing  under  the  soTeso 
injuries  thus  inflicted,  were  unanimous  in  their  testimonials  of  respeiet  to 
the  conduct  of  this  gallant  officer,  for  the  humanity  and  delicacy  with 
which  he  performed  a  service  so  invidious.  Probably  no  action  of  his  life 
could  more  plainly  distinguish  his  character  than  this ;  he  loved  danger, 
as  much  as  he  abhorred  to  plunder  the  defenceless. 

It  appears  very  evident,  that  if  prudence  was  consulted,  it  was  his  duty 
to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  damage  which  he  might  have  done  the 
enemy,  by  another  species  of  warfare,  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  greater 
than  by  risking  a  battle,  even  if  fortune  should  decide  the  controversy  in 
his  favour.  Even  a  victory  ensured  capture,  for,  alone  and  unsupported 
as  he  was,  his  own  ship  would,  in  all  human  probability,  suffer  material 
*injury,  and  both  the  captured  and  the  captor  become  the  prize  of  one  of 
the  many  frigates  then  swarming  in  the  English  channel.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  would  have  but  little  weight  with  him.  He  declaredt 
previously  to  his  setting  out,  that  he  would  run  from  no  two-roasted  vesseL 
Anxious  to  quit  himself  of  a  business  which  he  so  much  disliked,  he  sought 
an  opportunity  to  act  in  a  situation  more  congenial  to  his  feelings.  He 
burned  for  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  even  of  considerably  superior 
ferce,  with  whom  he  might  risk  an  encounter ;  and  the  opportunity  finally 
presented  itself. 

By  the  official  letter  of  Lieutenant  Watson  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  at  Norfolk  on  the  2d  of  March,  1815,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
vessels  captured  by  the  Argus  during  the  cruise  was  twenty,  and  that  in 
ktitude  52"*  15',  N.  longitude  5^^  5^  W.,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1813,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  they  discovered  a  large  brig  of  war  bearing  down 
upon  them,  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  immediately  prepared  to  receive  hen 
The  action  commenced  at  six  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  forty-seven  minutes 
past  six,  ducing  a  greater  part  of  which  time  the  enemy,  having  a  choice 
of  position  which  enabled  him  to  rake  the  Argus  repeatedly,  and  to  render 
her  unmanageable  from  the  injury  done  to  the  rigging  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  reduced  the  Argus  to  a  complete  wreck,  and  she  was  finally 
compelled  to  strike.  This  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  can* 
aider  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy's  vessel,  which  vras  the  sloop  of  war 
Pelican,  of  twenty-one  carriage-guns ;  viz.,  sixteen  thirty-two  pound  ^r- 
lonades,  four  long  sixes,  and  one  twelve-pound  carronade.*  The  Argus 
lost  six  killed  in  the  action,  five  who  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  twelve  wounded.    Among  the  killed  were  two  midshipmen— Messrs. 


*  The  Argufl  rated  aixteen,  and  carried  twenty  gnna ;  tIz.,  eighteen  twentyofour  pound 
carronades,  and  two  long  twelves.  The  British  state  their  loss  at  seven  kHUd  and 
wounded. 
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Ddphy  and  Edwards-^-end  among  the  mortally' woanded  was  tba  gallnl 
Oaplain  Allen  himself.  He  was  desperately  woanded  in  the  early  pait 
of  the  action;  tensed  to  be  jcarried  below,  and  fainted  on  the  deck  from 
tibe  loss  of  blood.  When  he  was  remored  from  his  berth  to  the  hospitalf 
for  amputation,  he  cast  his  languid  eyes  on  his  faithful  commdeSf  and  feel* 
ingly  pronounced  these  words :  **  Qod  bless  you,  my  lads  1  we  shall  nerer 
meet  again."    The  following  letter  will  speak  for  itself. 

[Copy  of  a  letter  from  John  Hawker,  Esq.,  ci-devant  American  rice- 
consul,  dated] 

**  Plymouth,  19ih  Augutt^  1818. 

''  Sir, — ^The  situation  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  for  many  yean 
past,  of  American  vice-consul,  calls  forth  my  poignant  feelings  in  the  com- 
munication I  have  to  make  to  you,  of  the  death  of  your  son.  Captain  Allen, 
late  commanding  the  United  States  brig  of  war  Argus,  which  vessel' 
was  captured  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  Irish  channel,  aAer  a  very*sharp 
action  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  by  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship 
PeUcan. 

^  Early  in  the  contest.  Captain  Allen  lost  his  leg,  but  refused  to  \lt 
carried  below,  till,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fainted.  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Delphy,  midshipmen,  and  four  seamen,  were  killed ;  and  Lteutenasf 
Watson,  the  carpenter,  boatswain,  boatswain's  mate,  and  seven  men 
wounded.  Captain  Allen  submitted  to  amputation  above  the  knee,  while 
at  sea.  He  was  yesterday  morning  attended  by  very  eminent  surgical 
gentlemen,  and  removed  from  the  Argus  to  the  hospital,  where  every  pos* 
sible  attention  and  assistance  would  have  been  afforded,  had  he  survived ; 
but  which  was  not,  from  the  first  moment,  expected,  from  the  shattered 
state  of  his  thigh.  At  eleven,  last  night,  he  breathed  his  last  1  He  was 
sensible,  at  intervals,  till  within  ten  minutes  of  his  dissolution,  when  he 
sunk  exhausted,  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  His  lucid  intervals  wero 
very  cheerful ;  and  he  was  satisfied  and  fully  sensible  that  no  advice  or 
assistance  would  be  wanting.  A  detached  room  was  prepared  by  the 
commissary  and  chief  surgeon,  and  female  attendants  engaged,  that  eveiy 
tenderness  and  respect  might  be  experienced.  The  master,  purser,  soi^ 
geon,  and  one  midshipman,  accompanied  Captain  Allen,  who  was  also 
attended  by  his  two  servants. 

^  I  have  communicated  and  arranged  with  the  officers  respectuig  the 
funeral,  which  will  be  in  the  most  respectful,  and,  at  the  same  time*  eci>> 
nomical  manner.  The  port  admiral  has  signified  that  it  is  the  intentioa 
of  his  &itannic  majesty's  government,  that  it  be  publicly  attended  by 
officera  of  rank,  and  with  military  honoun.  The  time  fixed  for  the  pro- 
cession is  on  Saturday,  at  eleven,  a.  x.  A  lieutenant-coloners  guard,  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  is  also  appointed.    A  wainscot  coflbi  has  been  ordsxedi 
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on  tbe  breastplate  of  whicK  will  be  inscribed  as  below.*    Mr.  Delpby,  one 
of  the  midshipmen  who  lost  both  legs,  and  died  at  sea,  was  buried  yester- 
day«  in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard.    I  have  requested  that  Captain  Allen  . 
may  be  buried  as  near  him«  on  the  right,  (in  the  same  vault,  if  practicable,) 
•8  possible. 

^  I  remain,  respectfully,  sir, 

^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  ''John  Hawkbr, 

**  Ci-devani  Jlnuriean  vtce-eonm/. 
^To  Gbnsral  Allen,  &c.  &c.  &c, 
"^  Providencej  Rhode  Island.^ 

The  following  extract  from  a  London  paper  shows  the  order  of  pro- 
cession. 

**  Plymouth^  AugU9t  U. 

^On  Saturday  last,  the  21st,  was  interred  with  military  honours, 
William  Henry  Allen,  Esq.,  late  commander  of  the  United  States  sloops- 
war  Argus,  who  lost  his  left  leg  in  an  action  with  his  majesty's  sloop-of- 
war  Pelican,  J.  F.  Maples,  Esq.,  captain,  in  St.  George's  channel,  the  14th 
instant^  whereof  he  died  in  the  Milf  Prison  hospital,  on  the  15th  fol- 
kwing. 

''Procession. — Guard  of  honour.  Lieutenant-colonel  of  Royal  Ma- 
rines, with  two  companies  of  that  corps.  The  captains,  subalterns,  and 
field  adjutant.  (Officers  with  hatbands  and  scarfs.)  Royal  marine  band.  . 
Vicai*  and  curate  of  St.  Andrew's.  Clerk  of  ditto.  The  jEfearse— >with 
the  corpse  of  the  deceased  captain — attended  by  eight  seamen,  kte  of  the 
Ajrgus,  with  crape  round  their  arms,  tied  with  white  crape  ribbon.  Also 
eight  British  captains,  of  the  royal  navy,  as  pall-bearers,  with  hatbands 
and  scarfs.  Captain  Allen's  servants,  in  mourning.  The  officers  late  of 
ihe  Argus,  in  uniform,  with  crape  sashes  and  hatbands,  two  and  two. 
John  Hawker,  Esq.,  late  American  vice-consul,  .and  his  clerks.  Captain 
Pellowe,  commissioner  for  prisoners  of  war.  Dr.  Magrath,  chief  medical  f 
officer  at  Mill  Prison  depdt.  Captains  of  the  royal  navy  in  port,  two  and 
two— followed  by  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  retinue  of  inhabitants. 

"  The  procession  left  Mill  Prison  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  coffin  was 
covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  the  ensign  under  which  the  action  was 
fought,  and  upon  that  the  hat  and  sword  of  the  deceased  were  laid.  On 
the  coffin  being  removed  to  the  hearse,  the  guard  saluted ;  and,  when  de- 
posited in  the  hearse,  the  procession  moved  forward,  the  band  playing  the  ' 
'Dead march  in  Saul.'    On  their  arrival  near  the  church,  the  guard  halted 

*  A  tablet,  whereon  will  be  recorded  the  name,  rank,  age,  and  charaeter  of  the  ds- 
,  and  also  of  the  midshipman,  will  be  placed,  (if  it  can  be  contrived,)  as  I  have  sag • 
;  both  haTing  loat  their  Uvea  in  fighting  for  th^r  countrj. 
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and  clnblied  arms,  single  files  inward,  through  which  the 
to  the  chuTcb,  into  which  the  corpse  was  carried,  and  deposiled  ii  *• 
centre  aisle,  while  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  reverend  Ticar.itc 
which  it  was  removed  and  interred  In  the  south  yard,  (passing  throng  At 
guard  in  the  same  manner  from,  as  to  the  church,)  on  the  right  of  HT' 
Delphy,  midshipman  of  the  Argus,  who  lost  both  his  legs  in  die  M>M 
action,  and  was  buried  the  preceding  evening." 

Thus  died,  William  Henry  Allen.  By  the  company  and  convHii'i* 
of  the  elegant  and  polite,  the  hard  and  severe  duties  of  the  snitor ■(^■i'* 
a  sort  of  polish,  and  his  character  [ircsented  that  combination  of  giOuKfi 
grace,  and  intrepidity,  that  so  irresistibly  ailracts.  In  the  hour  of  dingWi 
he  was  calm,  intrepid,  and  persevering;  in  private  intercourse  gnuM 
aflable,  and  delicate.  Entering  into  the  navy  with  large  and  eipu*' 
ideas  of  honour,  the  perils  he  encountered,  and  the  hard  service  h  * 
dured,  consolidated  his  romantic  and  floating  visions  into  rules  end  pn*"" 
pies  of  action.  By  never  lowering  his  lofty  standard  amidst  thejostli" 
BO  many  contending  difficulties,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  eminence  vti» 
he  sought,  and  new  trials  served  only  to  call  into  oTercise  new  and  O* 
plored  resources  of  fortitude.  He  had  so  long  foraaken  every  other  «■*' 
deration  for  glory,  that  he  finally  measured  his  life  by  this  standtid,  >" 
felt  a  reptilsive  antipathy  to  whatever  fell  short  of  that  measure. 

The  capture  of  the  Britislt  brig  Boxer,  by  the  United  Stattt  brig  B*^ 
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landed  by  Caplain  Burrows,  is   the    next  eTenl  woilhy  of 

It  of  September,  the  Enterprise  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  a 
:  the  6ih,  early  in  the  morning,  they  espied  a  brig  in  shore 
er  way.  They  reconnoitered  her  for  a  while  to  ascertain  hei 
f  which  they  were  soon  informed  hy  her  hoisting  three  British 
d  firing  a  shot  as  a  challenge.  The  Enterprise  then  hauled 
i,  stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  prepared  for  action.  A  calm  for 
lelayed  the  encounter ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from  the 
which  gave  our  vessel  the  weatbergage.  After  muiceurering 
to  the  windward,  in  order  to  try  her  sailing  with  the  enemy, 
-■rtaio  his  force,  the  Enterprise,  about  3  r.  ».,  ahortened  sail, 
e  ensign?,  fired  a  gun,  tacked,  and  ran  dowa.with  an  intention 
m  to  close  quarters.  When  within  half  pistol-ehot  the  enemy 
cheers,  and  commenced  the  action  with  his  starboard  broadside. 

and  the  broadside  were  returned  on  our  part,  and  the  action 
eral.  In  about  five  minutes  after  the  battle  had  commenced, 
Borrows  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  body  and  fell;  he,  how- 
d  to  be  cjirried  below,  but  continued  on  deck  through  the  action. 
command  was  then  taken  by  Lieutenant  McCalt,  who  con- 
iself  with  great  skill  and  coolness.  The  enemy  was  ont- 
d  and  cut  up:  his  maintopmast  and  topsail-yard  shot  away;  a 
ned  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  a  raking  fire  kept  up,  until  hi> 
■iknced,  and  he  cried  for  quartets.  Baying,  that  ai  iat  coloun 

to  the  mast,  be  could  not  haul  them  down.  The  prize  prored 
itaonic  majesty's  brig  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns.     Ths  somber 
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of  her  crew  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute.  Sixty-fonr  prisonei 
were  taken,  seyenteen  of  whom  were  wounded.  How  many  of  the  dead 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  during  the  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;*  the 
British  return  only  four  as  kiUed;  courtesy  forbids  us  to  question  the 
▼emcity  of  an  officer  on  mere  presumption ;  but  it  is  erer  the  natnral  wish 
of  the  vanquished  to  depreciate  their  force ;  and,  in  truth,  we  haire  seen 
with  regret,  various  instances  of  disingenuousness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  their  statements  of  our  naval  encounters.  But  we  will  not  enter  into 
disputes  of  this  kind.  It  is  enough  that  the  enemy  entered  into  the  battle 
with  a  bravado  at  the  mast-head,  and  a  confidence  of  success ;  this  either 
implied  a  consciousness  of  his  own  force,  or  a  low  opinion  of  his  antago- 
nist ;  in  either  case  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  a  fruitless  task  to  vindicate 
victories  against  the  excuses  of  the  vanquished^— sufficient  for  the  victor  is 
the  joy  of  his  triumph ;  he  should  allow  the  enemy  the  consolation  of  ac- 
counting for  it. 

We  turn  gladly  from  such  an  idle  discussion  to  notice  the  last  moments 
of  the  worthy  Burrows.  There  needs  no  elaborate  pencil  to  impart  pathos 
and  grandeur  to  the  death  of  a  brave  man.  The  simple  anecdotes  given 
in  simple  terms  by  his  surviving  comrades,  present  more  striking  pictures 
than  could  be  wrought  up  by  the  most  refined  attempts  of  art.  ^  At 
twenty  minutes  past  3  p.  x.,''  says  one  account,  ^  our  brave  commander 
fell,  and  while  lying  on  the  deck,  refusing  to  be  carried  below,  raised  his 
head,  and  requested  that  the  flag  might  never  be  struck  J**  In  this  situation 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  engagement,  regardless  of  bodily  pain, 
regardless  of  the  life-blood  fast  ebbing  from  his  wound ;  watching  with 
anxious  eye  the  vicissitudes  of  battle ;  cheering  his  men  by  his  Toice,  but 
animating  them  stilLmore  by  his  glorious  example.  When  the  sword  of  the 
vanquished  enemy  was  presented  to  him,  we  are  told  that  he  clasped  his 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  ''  I  am  satisfied,  I  die  contented.^  He  now  per* 
mitted  himself  to  be  carried  below,  and  all  the  necessary  attentions  were 
paid  to  save  his  life,  or  aUeviate  his  sufierings.  His  wound,  however,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  surgery,  and  he  breathed  his  last  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  victory. 

The  commander  of  the  Boxer,  Captain  Samuel  Blythe,  was  killed  eariy 
in  the  action  by  a  cannon  bait ;  had  he  lived  he  might  have  defended  hu 
ship  more  desperately,  but  it  is  not  probable  with  more  success.  He  was 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit ;  having  received  a  sword  from  govem- 

*  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Hull  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  he  deacribee  the  state  of  the 
Boxer  when  broogfat  into  port :  and  obsenrea,  **  We  find  it  impoaiible  to  get  at  the  moB* 
ber  of  killed ;  no  papera  are  found  by  which  we  ean  aaeertain  it,  I,  however,  eoanled 
ainety  hammocka  which  were  in  her  netting,  with  beda  in  them,  beaidee  several  bedi 
withoat  hanmiocka ;  and  aha  had  eicellent  aceommodationa  for  all  her  offioan  baknr  ia 
state-rooma,  ao  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  aha  had  one  hundred  men  on  boaid.** 
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MBBt  foT  hit  good  conduct  und«r  Sii  James  L.  T«o,  in  the  eaptan  of 
Cayenne.  He  wu  alao  one  of  the  paU-^auen  of  onr  lamented  Lawnoce, 
wlwn  buried  at  Halibx.  It  ma  liis  fcta  now  to  receive  like  couiteay  at  the 
kandt  of  bis  enemjr.  His  Temaios,  in  eompany  with  those  of  the  brare 
BttTTows,  were  brought  to  Fortlaod,  nhere  they  were  tnieiredwitb  military 
honours.  It  was  a  striking  and  aAacdng  sight,  to  behold  two  gallant  cora> 
maDdera,  who  bad  lately  been  anayed  in  deadly  hostility  against  each 
other,  descending  into  one  quiet  glare,  there  to  mingle  their  dust  peace- 
fiiUy  tc^ther. 
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pN  the  spring  of  1812.  the  celebmted  1 
seh  viaiied  the  tndiaii  tribes  in  the  south- 
'  west  portion  of  onr  conntiy,  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  combining  them  into  one  great  union 
ngainst  the  whites.  In  his  artful  and  elo- 
■  quent  harangues,  he  reminded  them  of  the 
1  usurpation  of  their  lands  by  the  whites ;  of 
'  the  spirit  of  encroachment  characteristic  of 
1  the  latter,  which  would  erentaally  end  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Indians ;  contrasted  their 
sedentary  occupations  with  the  wild  and  fearless  independence  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  Great  Spirit  against  those 
who  should  imitate  the  mBuneis,  or  worship  the  Gods  of  the  whites. 
These  powerful  appeals  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  strong  confe- 
deracy, who  merely  waited  an  opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  savage 
warfare. 

In  September,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  Georgia  volanteen  were 
attacked  near  the  Lacbway  towns,  by  a  superior  force  of  Creeks,  and 
defeated,  afler  killing  the  Indian  king.  General  Jackson,  with  twenty^n 
hundred  Tennessee  troops,  was  then  sent  against  the  tribe,  and  snoceeded 
in  intimidating  them  for  the  time.    Previous  to  this,  (August  80th,\  sit 
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hundred  Indians  under  their  chief,  Weatherford,  attacked  about  half  their 
number  of  settlers  at  Fort  Mimms,  near  the  Alabama.  After  a  desperate 
conflict  they  cut  their  way  into  the  fort,  drove  the  garrison  into  the  houses, 
and  set  them  on  fire.  The  ensuing  tragedy  was  awful.  Those  whom 
the  flames  spared  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk ;  and  out  of  three  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  only  seventeen  escaped. 

On  receiving  news  of  this  massacre,  thirty-five  hundred  miliha  were 
promptly  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Jackson. 
On  the  3d  of  November,  nine  hundred  of  these,  under  General  Cofiee, 
attacked  a  party  of  the  enemy  posted  at  Tallushatchee.  Perceiving  the 
approach  of  a  company  of  spies,  sent  to  draw  them  into  the  field,  the 
Indians  made  a  furious  charge,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  main  body ; 
where  they  were  in  turn  attacked  and  driven  into  the  town.  Here,  for  a 
long  time  they  maintained  a  desperate  conflict,  neither  asking  nor  receir* 
ing  quarter,  until  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  killed,  including,  un« 
fortunately,  some  women  and  children,  who  lost  their  lives  in  consequence 
of  being  mingled  with  the  warriors.  The  wounded  survivors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  were  taken  prisoners.  Greneral  Cofiee  losl^ 
five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

At  midnight  on  the  7th  of  December,  General  Jackson  set  out  with  his 
whole  force,  to  assist  a  body  of  friendly  Indians,  who  were  besieged  in  a 
fort  near  Talladega.  The  besiegers  were  attacked  early  on  the  9th,  and 
after  a  vigorous  struggle  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  war- 
riors, f'ifteen  Americans  were  killed,  and  eighty  wounded.  Want  of 
provisions,  and  a  mutiny  among  the  troops,  prevented  General  Jackson 
firom  improving  this  victory  by  a  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  General  White,  with  a  detachment  of  the  East  Tennessee 
militia,  was  sent  against  the  towns  of  the  Hillabee  tribe.  These  Indians 
had  suffered  severely  at  Talladega,  and  ofiered  General  Jackson  to  accept 
peace  at  any  terms.  Ignorant  of  this.  White  attacked  and  destroyed  their 
principal  town,  (November  18th,^  killed  sixty  warriors,  and  returned  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  the  Greorgia 
militia,  under  General  Floyd,  attacked  the  Autossee  towns,  (Tallapoosa 
river,)  and  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  routed  the  Indians,  and  killed 
two  hundred  warriors.  Their  own  loss  was  eleven  killed,  fifty-four 
wounded. 

A  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  being  posted  at  the  bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  near  Emucfaw  Creek,  General  Jackson  determined  to  proceed 
thither  immediately^  both  to  attack  them,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  General  Floyd,  who  was  advancing  into  the  Indian  country.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  21st,  and  was  attacked  next  morning  by  the  Indians,  who 
made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  left  flank;  but  whom  he  repulsed  in  « 
warm  action  of  half  an  hour.    At  the  same  time,  General  Coflbe  attacked 
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them  on  the  other  side,  and  drove  them  into  a  swamp  near  the  credb 
From  thi^tbey  were  afterwards  enticed,  after  which  thej  were  altackal 
by  the  whole  American  army,  and  utterly  routed.  Soon  after*  (Janviijr 
27th,  1813,)  General  Floyd  obtained  a  similar  victory  in  the  heart  of  tha 
Indian  country. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  General  Jackson,  with  about  three  thooMad 
men,  commenced  another  expedition  against  the  Creeks,  which  ended  in 
the  total  overthrow  and  subjugation  of  that  unfortunate  nation*  On  the 
27th,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Tobopeka,  a  strong  Indian  fortress  on  the 
Tallapoosa,  near  the  Horse-shoe  Bend ;  and  having  despatched  Genaial 
Cofiee,  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  infantry  and  friendly  Indians,  with 
directions  to  gain  the  southern  bank,  and  encircle  the  bend,  he  drew  iqp 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  in  front  of  the  breastwork.  Cofifee's  division 
scaled  the  ramparts  with  impetuosity,  and  in  a  short  time  drove  their  op- 
ponents into  the  brush,  with  which  the  peninsula  was  covered.  Fram 
this  they  were  again  forced,  and  retreated  to  the  southern  bank,  iriMre 
they  found  General  Coffee's  command  on  the  opposite  shore.  Driven  to 
desperation,  they  took  refuge  behind  the  lofty  and  precipitous  banks  of  the 
river,  from  which  they  occasionally  fired  upon  their  conquerors.  Gencnd 
Jackson  now  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce  ;  but,  perhaps,  through  mistake  d 
its  import,  they  fired  upon  it,  and  Qontinued  the  battle.  The  trees  and 
brush  in  which  they  had  concealed  themselves  were  then  set  on  fire,  and 
the  work  of  slaughter  and  misery  continued  until  night,  when  the  daik* 
ness  enabled  the  few  wretched  survivors  to  effect  their  escape. 

This  victory  was  a  death-blow  to  the  power  and  hopes  of  the  Creeks. 
Their  undaunted  courage,  contempt  of  death,  and  loftiness  of  spirit  aic 
manifested  by  the  fact,  that  only  four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  while 
three  hundred  women  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  But 
surrounded  by  vastly  superior  numbers,  their  destruction  was  inevitable ; 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriora  were  found  dead  upon  the  groondf 
besides  a  great  number  who  perished  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river. 
Fifty  Americans  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

Soon  after  thn  affiur.  General  Jackson  marohed  to  the  Hickory  Groondt 
where  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  principal  chie&,  who  were 
sent  to  sue  for  peace.  They  agpreed  to  retire  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
occupy  the  country  east  of  the  Coosa,  while  a  line  of  American  poets  was 
established  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  to  the  Alabama. 

The  national  Congress  met  in  extra  session.  May  24th,  1618.  In  kk 
message,  the  President  informed  them,  that  the  Emperor  <^  Russia  hid 
offered  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  peace  between  them ;  that  he  had  accepted  tfM 
oftr,  and  that  he  had  commissioned  John  Cluincy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatiat 
and  James  A«  Bayardf  with  fall  powen  to  condade  a  troaty  with  Iho 
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mm  number  of  BritiBh  commuaiotient  clothed  with  Bimilar  powen.  At 
IIm  annual  sessiaD,  he  informed  them,  that  ctoitrary  to  eipectatitn,  Engknd 
bad  refused  to  treat  under  the  mediation  of  Russia.  During  the  lession, 
boweTeft  the  Prince  regent  ofiered  to  appoint  coromusioners  for  a  direct 
negotiation  at  London  or  Oottenburg.  This  was  accepted,  and  Henry  Clay, 
Speaker  of  the  Houn  of  Repreaentatirea,  and  Jonathan  Rnaaell,  together 
with  the  eoromissionen  already  appointed,  were  the  petaona  authorized  to 
tnat  with  the  authoritiea  of  Qreat  Britain. 

During  this  Mision,  Congreaa  passed  several  acts,  providing  liberally 
fin  the  payment  of  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  raising  of  new  recmits.  A 
loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  issue  (tf  treasury  notes  for 
five  millions,  were  also  authorized.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  in- 
crease and  better  organization  of  the  navy,  and.  for  the  better  defence  of 
the  sea-board  by  means  of  floating  batteries,  and  the  use  of  steam  in  pto^ 
polling  small  vessels  of  war.  An  embargo  which  had  l^een  laid  on  ex- 
porta,  and  the  importation  of  articles  of  British  produce  or  manufactore, 
abont  three  months  before,  was  repeated,  QApril  Mlh.^  The  necessary 
bnsiness  of  the  session  having  been  finished.  Congress  adjourned  on  tbe 
18th  of  April. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1814  ON  THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER. 

"^N  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the  enemy  hanng 
gained  possession  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  being  in 
considerable  force  on  the  opposite  shore,  «  do- 
termination  was  formed  lo  remove  once  more  the  s- 
:  to  that  frontier.  Perceiving,  that  the  conflict 
inid  be  arduous  and  sanguinary,  and  ibat  the  master 
spiriis  of  ihe  army  ulone  could  encounler  it  with  any  reasonable  proapecl 
of  succeae,  the  executive  appointed  General  Brown  to  lead  ibe  expedition, 
associating  with  him  Bcolt,  Giaines,  Miller,  and  others,  whose  names  ban 
become  conspicuous  for  all  that  is  noble  in  the  professi<m  of  arms. 

The  preceding  campaign  being  darkened  1^  disaatets,  and  having 
failed,  as  many  supposed,  from  the  inability  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
oonducted.  General  Brown  and  his  officers  were  fully  sensible  of  the  deep 
stake  which  both  themselves  and  their  country  held  on  the  issna  of  the 
present.  Their  hearts  and  minds  were  prepared,  accordingly,  to  meet 
with  firmness  the  force  of  the  crisis.  It  is  generally  understood  that  their 
determination  was,  not  to  surviTe  misfortune,  which  they  felt  assured  the 
public  would  regard,  under  any  circumstances,  as  the  result  of  misman- 
agement, and  tantamount  to  disgrace.  They  went,  resolved  to  conquer  or 
&11,  that  glory  or  the  grave  might  cover  them  from  censure. 
This  campaign  being  dea'ined  to  form  a  fresh  epoch  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
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the  war,  picBented  from  its  commencement  a  new  upect.  The  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  conducted  with  a  celerilyi  a  silence,  and  a  vigour, 
which  had  not  been  observed  on  any  former  occasion.  Accordingly, 
General  Brown  bad  advanced  on  his  march  dmoat  to  Buffilo,  before  it  was 
generally  known  tliat  he  had  left  bis  encampment  at  Sackett's  Harbour. 

A  few  days  previously  to  his  passage  into  Upper  Canada,  the  com- 
manding general  thus  writes  to  his  friend :  "  I  shall,  with  the  blessing  of 
Ood,  pass  the  strait  before  me  the  first  week  in  July — I  do  not  see  that 
this  aimy  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  Aeel  of  either  lake.  Commodore  Sinclair 
being  oidered  to  Mackioac :  but  I  do  not  despair  of  success,  and  rely  on 
the  goodness  of  my  cause,  and  the  kindness  of  that  Providence  which  has 
never  forsaken  me," 

The  first  achievement  of  General  Brown  on  entering  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, was  the  reduction  of  Fort  Erie,  the  garrison  of  which  surrendered 
with  but  little  resistance.  He  then  declared  martial  law.  and  made 
known  bia  views  in  a  proclamation  essentially  different  from  those  that 
had  been  issued  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  being  marked 
with  empty  boastings,  and  threats  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  exe- 
cute, it  breathed  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  an  upright  man  and  an 
honourable  warrior.  It  set  forth  that  "men  found  in  arms,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  acts  of  hostility,  should,  be  dealt  with  as  enemies,  while  those 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  pursuing  their  private  business, 
should  be  treated  as  friends :  (hat  private  property  should  be  in  alt  cases 
held  sacred,  but  public  property,  wherever  found,  seized  and  disposed  of 
by  the  commanding  general ;  that  plundering  was  strictly  prohibited :  that 
the  major-general  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  this  respect  from  the 
regnlar  army,  nor  from  honourable  volunteers,  who  had  pressed  forward 
(0  the  standard  of  tbtiir  country,  to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  to  gain  a  name 
in  arms."  The  proclamation  further  declared,  that  "profligate  men  who 
follow  the  army  for  plunder,  must  not  eipect  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
those  gallant  spirits  who  are  struggling  to  exalt  the  national  character." 

BATTLES  OF  OSWEGO  AND  SANDY  CREEK. 

p-X  ,---g^      ENEBAL  BROWN,  after  his  arrival  npon  the 
"  Niagara  frontier,  with  the  troops  intended  to  act 

under  his  immediate  command,  having  received 
information  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  an 
expedition  from  Kingston  against  Oswego,  de- 
tached Colonel  Mitchell,  with  his  battaUon  of 
V'^^^^^  artillery,  armed  with  muskets,  to  the  arduous  and 
important  service  of  reti(^;rading  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  de- 
3nc«  of  Oswego  river,  where  was  deposited  an  immense  quantity  of  pub 
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lie  property,  together  with  the  oidnoDce,  ordnance  stores,  and  nftval  equip- 
menls  for  (he  Ontario  fleet  at  Sackelt's  Harhour.  The  colonel  arrired  il 
Oswego  from  Betavia,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  imd  jyty-one  fiule§,  Ut 
four  and  a  hair  days'  march,  and  such  was  the  order  and  regularity  of 
this  rapid  movement,  that  the  soldiers  were  not  injured,  nor  any  left  be- 
hind. The  fort  of  Oswego  was  found  unoccupied,  and  only  nozninally  a 
foTtifi cation.     Time  had  destroyed  every  external  defence. 

Indeed  il  was  wortb  occupancy  only  on  account  of  the  barracks,  Tlw 
eiertions  preparatory  to  the  expected  attack  were  proportionate  to  t)M 
exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The  guns,  which  had  been  considered  ■■ 
unfit  for  service,  were  reproved,  and  with  the  baiterie!  prepared  foractioa. 

The  British  Ontarjo  fieet,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  bMnnf 
on  board  more  than  two  thousand  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-^neral  Drummond,  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  fifUi  of 
May,  and  anchored  off  the  fort,  within  the  effective  range  of  the  gnns  at 
the  fleet.  The  attack  commenced,  and  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  daring 
the  day  on  the  fort  and  batteries.  A  powerful  flotilla  attempted  repeatedly 
to  land  the  troops ;  but  such  tvaa  the  destructive  effect  of  the  utiUsry 
from  the  batteries,  under  the  direction  of  that  excellent  officer)  Captain 
Boyle,  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  of  men,  and  sereral 
of  the  boats.  The  policy  of  the  commanding  officer  in  pitching  hii 
lenu  on  the  Icfl  bank  of  the  river,  and  his  skilful  maaccurvring  of  hii 
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tioopfl  on  the  right,  had  the  desired  efiect  to  deceive  the  enemy  with 
letpect  to  his  numbers.     The  British  troops  were  re-embarked,  the  fleet 
Istt  its  anchorage,  and  the  object  of  the  expediticm  was  apparently  relin« 
^  qnkhed. 

The  next  morning  the  fleet  returned,  and,  anchoring  within  half  cannon- 
shot  of  Captain  Boyle's  batteri^  renewed  and  continued  the  cannonade 
with  great  vigour.  Captain  Boyle  and  Lieutenant  Legate  were  not  idle. 
Their  batteries  and  skilful  arrangements  protected  their  men,^whilst  the 
&itiah  ship,  the  Wolf,  sufiered  severely  in  men,  masts,  and  rigging.  She 
was  repeatedly  set  on  fire  with  hot  shot. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  knowing  the  fort  to  be  untenable,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  who  was  now  approach- 
ing the  shore  -at  difl^rent  points  in  great  force,  informed  his  officers  of 
his  determination  to  fight  as  long  as  the  honour  of  our  arms  and  the 
interest  of  his  country  should  require  it,  and  afterwards  efl^t  a  retreat  to 
the  main  depot,  at  the  Falls,  the  protection  of  whidh  was  the  great  object 
of  his  march. 

When  the  enemy,  under  the  cover  of  the  fleet,  had  landed  and  advanced 
on  the  plain,  the  firing  from  the  shipping  and  grun-boats  ceased.  Colonel 
Mitchell  took  this  favourable  opportunity  to  deploy  his  battalion  from  a 
ravine  in  rear  of  the  fort,  where  he  had  been  compelled  to  remain,  to 
avoid  the  immense  shower  of  grape  from  the  whole  fleet.  He  now,  with 
Spartan  bravery,  advanced  with  two  companies,  under  \he  command  of 
Captain  Melvin  and  Lieutenant  Ansart,  (the  latter  commanding  the  excel- 
lent company  of  Captain  Romayne,  who  was  detached  on  important  duty 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,)  and  attacked  the  enemy  advancing  to  the 
fort,  whilst  Captain  Mclntire  and  Captain  Pierce  gallantly  engaged  and 
beat  off  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  who  had  been 
detached  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  retreat.  Captain  Boyle  kept 
«p  a  deadly  fire  on  the  boats  landing,  and  on  the  enemy  advancing.  The 
contest  was  as  daring  as  it  was  unequal ;  for  the  ground  was  maintained 
by  the  Americans  against  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  until  a  party  of 
them  had  carried  Captain  Boyle's  batteries,  and  ascended  the  bastions  of 
the  fort  in  rear  of  his  left  flank.  Colonel  Mitchell  says,  in  his  report, 
that  having  done  the  enemy  as  much  harm  as  was  in  his  power,  **  he 
retreated  in  good  order."  The  force  of  the  enemy  on  shore  was  much 
more  than  two  thousand  soldiera  and  sailors,  whilst  the  Americans  did  not 
OJDceed  three  himdred  soldiers,  and  about  thirty  sailora,  under  the  gallant 
lieutenant  Pearce,  of  the  navy. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  his  several  attacks  on  Colonel  Mitchell's 
position,  was  upwards  of  tufo  hundred  and  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded, 
iaoluding  amo^g  the  latter  several  oflken,  while  that  of  the  Americane 
did  not  exceed  fifty  in  number. 
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The  determined  bravery  displayed  by  our  troops  in  the  field  and  on  tlw 
retreat,  merits  the  admiration  and  applause,  not  only  of  the  army,  but  of 
the  whole  nation.  Colonel  Mitchell  wore  his  full  uniform  on  the  day  of 
action,  and,  while  retreating,  was  particularly  singled  out  by  the  Britiah 
officers  as  a  mark  for  the  aim  of  their  sharp-shooters.  The  colonel,' on  his 
retreat,  dismounted  under  a  brisk  and  galling  fire  of  musketry,  and  gare 
his  horses  to  Captain  Pierce,  who  was  exhausted  in  consequence  of  iB 
health,  and  to  a  wounded  serjeant,  thereby  saving  them,  by  his  brareif 
and  humanity,  from  the  bayonets  of  a  mortified  and  exasperated  foe. 

Colonel  Mitchell  reported,  in  the  warmest  language,  the  gallant  condact 
of  his  whole  detachment.  Those  excellent  officers,  whose  names  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  but  who  ought,  from  their  heroism,  to  be 
made  known  to  their  country,  were  Adjutant  Charles  Macomb,  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Blaney,  Lieutenant  William  King,  Lieutenant  Robb,'  Lieutenant 
William  McClintock,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  Newkirk.  Lieutenant 
Blaney,  from  Delaware,  a  young  officer  of  high  promise,  and  a  favourite  in 
the  corps,  was  killed  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  platoon.  He 
rests  in  the  tomb  of  honour. 

The  result  of  this  affair  was  a  victory  to  the  Americans.  In  conee- 
quence  of  their  obstinate  resistance  at  the  fort,  persevered  in  for  two  entile 
days,  the  enemy  relinquished  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition.  PaUic 
property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  was  saved. 

This  was  the  first  afilair  in  Greneral  Brown's  brilliant  campaign.  It  was 
the  precursor  of  the  glory  afterwards  achieved  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  by 
those  distinguished  troops  who  were  ordered  by  the  commanding  general, 
when  they  "  should  come  in  contact  toith  the  enemy ^  to  bear  in  mini 
Oswego  and  Sandy  Creek" 

The  patriotic  General  Ellis,  with  his  brigade,  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  Indian  warriors  of  the  Oneida  and  Onondaga  nations, 
made  expeditious  marches  to  join  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  afibrd  protection  to 
the  important  depot  he  had  been  despatched  to  protect.  The  colonel  was 
further  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Appling,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  enemy,  although  pre- 
pared with  proper  pilots  and  boats  to  ascend  the  river,  made  no  further 
attempts  to  accomplish  his  important  object,  which  would  have  given  him 
the  undisputed  superiority  of  the  lake  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
The  enemy  having  raised  a  few  navy  guns,  that  were  sunk  by  Captain 
Woolsey,  burnt  the  barracks,  and  robbed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
great  precipitation,  on  the  same  night,  abandoned  the  fort,  and  •returned 
without  a  single  laurel  on  his  brow.  Another  expedition  terminated  in 
the  plunder  of  private  property  at  Sodus,  and  a  complete  defeat  at  the 
mouth  of  Genesee  river  by  militia,  under  the  command  of  that  excelleiM 
officer,  General  Peter  B.  Porter. 
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The  commanding  officer  of  the  Canadas,  being  foiled  in  his  attempts  to 

iptare  the  public  stores  on  thcf  Oswego  river,  now  blockaded  and  threat- 
ened Sackett's  Harbour,  with  the  double  view  of  making  a  diversion  in 
&T0ur  of  the  British  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  retarding  and  intercepting  all  transportation  by  water. 

In  this  situation,  Sackett's  Harbour  was  considered  in  danger.  Colonel 
Mitchell  was  ordered  to  reinforce  that  post.  He  left  Oswego  Falls  in 
command  of  Major  Appling,  with  orders  as  soon  as  Captain  Woolsey 
should  be  ready  to  sail,  to  embark  his  riflemen  on  board  the  flotilla,  for  its 
protection  against  the  light  boats  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Woolsey,  by  his 
well-directed  demonstrations  and  report s,  having  induced  the  enemy  off 
Oswego,  to  believe  that  all  the  guns  and  naval  stores  were  to  be  sent  up 
the  Oneida  Lake,  to  be  transported  to  the  harbour  by  land,  soon  found  a 
&vourable  opportunity  to  run  his  boats  with  the  heavy  cannon,  anchors, 
and  cables,  into  Lake  Ontario.  Every  exertion  was  made,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  in  this  important  and  hazardous  enterprise,  to  run  by  the 
bk)ckading  squadron  in  the  night,  into  Sackett's  Harbour.  Captain  Wool- 
sey escaped  discovery  until  he  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek, 
when  he  was  observed  by  a  detachment  of  gun-boats,  manned  Mrith  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  choice  sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet,  under  the 
conmiand  of  Captain  Popham,  of  the  royal  navy.  Captain  Woolsey 
wisely  ran  his  boats,  protected  by  riflemen,  up  Sandy  Creek,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  gave  information  to  General  Graines  and  Commodore 
Chauncey  of  his  situation.  The  next  morning,  being  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
Captaiin  Popham  ascended  Sandy  Creek  with  his^gtm-boats,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  rich  and  important  prize  in  view,  (viz.,  all  the  guns,  cables, 
and  anchors  for  the  ships  Superior  and  Mohawk,)  would  be  obtained 
without  much  danger  or  opposition.  The  marines  were  landed  and  put 
in  order  of  battle.  The  gun-boats,  forming  a  powerful  battery,  were  placed 
in  a  situation  to  co-operate  with  them.  At  this  moment,  Major  Appling, 
who  was  in  the  woods  near  the  place  of  landing,  advanced  and  opened  on 
them  a  fatal  fire.  It  was  returned  by  the  enemy ;  but  his  artillery  and 
musketry  had  no  effect.  The  contest  was  hot.  The  enemy  falling  in 
every  direction  under  the  unerring  aim  of  the  American  marksmen,  soon 
surrendered.  Our  whole  loss  on  the  occasion  was  one  killed  and  two 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  fifty-six  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding officers.  Two  post-captains,  four  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifly-six  sailora  and  marines  were  made  prisoners. 

Four  gun-boats,  mounting  one  sixty-eight  pound  carronade,  one  long 
twenty-four  pounder,  one  long  twelve-pounder,  one  fkye  and  a  half  indl 
cohom,  with  Sir  James  Yeo's  elegant  gig,  and  a  kigequantity  of  otdmoM 
itoresywere  the  trophies  of  this  important  victory. 

The  riflemen  under  the  gallant  Major  Appling  were  the  €i 
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engaged.  They  did  not  exceed  one  tinndred  oDd  twenty  in  officers  ud 
men.  The  Indian  waniora  and  militia  were  not  on  (he  battle-ground  nntil 
after  a  proposal  was  made  to  surrender. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  who  arrived  with  reinrorcements  immediately  after  lh« 
action,  reported  lo  Oeneral  Gainea,  that  "Major  Appling  planned  and 
executed  this  brilliant  affiiir,  so  honourable  to  our  arms,  so  deserring  tf  the 
applause  of  the  nation,  and  so  important  as  afilecting  the  tilterior  opentioA 
of  the  campaign." 

Major  Appling  was  deservedly  raised  by  brevet  in  quick  rmrrriflwi.  io 
the  rank  of  lieutenanl-colonel  and  colonel :  he  received,  noreora,  tha 
dianka  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  applaoa*  of  tbt 
eanmnjtAing  general  of  tha  annv.  (nr  this  distinguished  a 
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O  sooaer  bad  the  general  made  the  neceasarjr 
arrangeinenta  in  relation  to  the  occupancy  and 
security  of  Fort  Erie,  than  he  marched  to  attack 
the  enemy,  who  lay  intrenched  in  his  worlta  at 
Chippewa.  This  was  by  every  one  consideied 
s  a  daring,  by  many  as  a  rash  and  hazardous, 
neasure.  But  something  signal  being  neces- 
sary to  redeem  the  reputation  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  events  of  foirner  campaigns,  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  and  remonstrances  were  disregarded.  They  even  in- 
creased the  anxiety  for  action,  inasmuch  as  they  would  add  to  the  glory  of 
'  victory.  The  general's  plans  and  determinations  were  formed,  and  no 
thing  that  human  resolution,  aided  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  was 
capable  of  surmounting,  could  restrain  him  from  boldly  attempting  their  - 
execution.  The  wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived.  The  enemy  ren- 
turing  from  behind  his  inlrenchments,  the  battle  was  fought  on  an  open 
{dain,  and,  though  not  of  long  duration,  wa's  severe  aiid  sanguinary.  The 
result  is  known.  The  soldiers  and  officera  of  Wellington,  who  had  wrested 
the  laurels  from  the  veterans  of  France,  were  defeated  by  a  detachment 
fioin  the  American  army.  The  only  troops  engaged,  on  the  part  of  Oeos* 
ral  Brown,  were  Oeneial  Scott's  brigade,  and  a  corps  of  volunteen  naf 
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manded  by  General  Porter.  The  remainder  of  the  army,'  although  bom 
in^or  combat,  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  into  action.  Scott's  brigadei 
in  particular,  animated  by  the  example,  and  directed  by  the  skill  of  ili 
gallant  and  distinguished  leader,  performed  little  less  than  prodigies  of 
valour.  Wherever  that  band  of  heroes — for  such  they  were— directed 
their  fire  or  pointed  their  bayonets,  the  boasted  ''conquerors  of  the  Penin- 
sula" fied  or  fell.  Nor  were  the  volunteers  under  Porter  wanting  in 
achievement.  They  manifested  great  coolness  and  bravery,  and  partiei- 
pated  not  a  little  in  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  British  fought  on  gnmnd 
deliberately  chosen  by  themselves,  as  most  suitable  to  their  discipline  and 
plan  of  action,  and  the  number  of  troops  they  had  engaged — all  rega]ar»-« 
was  considerabfy  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans.  Notwithstanding  thiSv 
their  discomfiture  was  complete,'  and  their  loss  very  considerable.  Their 
works  alone,  behind  which  they  retreated,  preserved  them  from  ceitaia 
^and  irretrievable  ruin.  Such  was  the  chastisement  they  received  in  this 
afiiiir,  that,  although  battle  was  soon  afterwards  offered  them  again,  on  their 
own  terms,  as  will  appear  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Brown, 
they  felt  no  disposition  to  accept  the  challenge. 

The  general,  discovering  that  unfounded  reports  were  in  circulation 
respecting  some  of  the  resultl  of  this  battle,  as  well  as  the  relative  numben 
of  the  combatants,  felt  indignant  at  the  ungenerous  effort  thus  made  to 
detract  from  the  well-merited  fame  of  his  army.  To  coorect  the  honest 
errors  that  weie  afloat,  and  counteract  the  wilful  misrepresentations  that 
were  but  too  industriously  propagated  on  this  subject,  he  loses  no  time  in 
making  public  the  following  statement :  "  We  have  ascertained  'to  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  nearer  six  than  four  hundred.  Ghwat 
injustice  is  done  to  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  in  overrating  our  nam- 
hers.  The  enemy  had  more  regular  troops  than  we  had  engaged^  and 
that  upon  a  perfect  plain,  without  a  stump  or  a  shrub  to  interpose. 
Besides,  Greneral  Ryal  had  planned  his  order  of  battle  at  leisure,  and  came 
from  behind  his  works  in  perfect  condition  for  action."  Shortly  after  the 
action  at  Chippewa,  the  general  thus  writes  to  his  friend  from  Clueens- 
town :  **  Hoping  and  believing  that  the  enemy  would  make  another  strag- 
gle in  the  field,  if  pressed  on  his  strong  ground,  supported  by  his  forts  on 
the  height,  I  lefl  all  my  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  and  passed  on 
with  three  days'  provision  in  our  haversacks.  The  enemy  fled  before  us. 
abandoning  his  fort  on  the  height,  and  burning  his  barracks.  He  haft 
retired  for  the  present  to  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort  George.  I  lihall  rest  my 
army  here  a  few  days,  taking  care  that  the  enemy  shall  not  escape  by 
land,  and  with  the  hope  of  hearing  from  Commodore  Chauncey.  I  am  in 
no  cpndition  to  invest  Forts  George  and  Niagara  Without  his  aid  and  my 
battering  guns,  which  I  expect  him  to  bring  me  from  the  harbour.  My 
ability  to  &ce  the  enemy  in  the  field  I  do  not  doubt,  and  I  shall  not  besi* 
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iate  to  meet  him  presently  should  he  again  ofier  me  battle.    I  have  now 
seen  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  all  their  majesty,  and  my  camp  is  situated  in' 
a  country  affording  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery.     I  can  fancy 
.nothing  equal  to  it,  except  the  noble  contest  of  gallant  men  on  the  field  of 
faattte,  struggling  for  their  country's  glory  and  their  own." 

From  Clueenstown,  where  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  stationary, 
G^eneral  Brown  marched  with  a  part  of  his  army  down  towards  Fort 
Qeorge.  His  object  in  this  movement,  besides  reconnoitering  the  enemy, 
was  to  be  near  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  hoping  that  he  might  there 
receive  some  intelligence  respecting  Commodore  Chauncey  and  the  fleet. 
Being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  returned  after  a  few  days  to  his 
station  at  dueenstown.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not-inactive. 
Having  received  large  supplies,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  their 
numbers,  they  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  peninsula  between  Burling- 
ton and  Erie,  and  felt  themselves  in  a  condition  to  offer  battle.  The  pro- 
posal was  eagerly  embraced  by  thd  American  general  and  his  bravo 
associates. 

The  British  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  Drummoiid  in 
person,  aided  by  Major-general  Ryal  and  other  skilful  and  distinguished 
cScers,  fought  again  on  its  own  ground.  It  had  selected  a  spot  favourable 
i(a  action,  not  far  distant  fronl  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Tne  Americans,  who 
•were  again  the  assailants,  made  the  attack  in  the  evening,  led  on,  as  at 
Chippewa,  by  General  Scott.  The  battle  raged  for  several  houra  with 
unabated  fury,  the  troops  having  no  other  light  to  direct  their  movements, 
and  conduct  their  steps  to  mutual  slaughter,  but  the  dismal  gleam  of  their 
own  arms.  That  wonder  of  nature,  the  adjacent  falls,  might  equal,  but 
could  not,  in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  surpass  the  scene  which  this 
conflict  presented.  Never  was  there  a  field  more  obstinately  contested, 
nor,  considering  the  numben  engaged  and  the  duration  of  the  struggle,  a 
broader  display  of  individual  heroism.  The  enemy,  although  superior  in 
numbers  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  reinforced  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  fresh  troops  during  its  continuance,  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  American  valour.  Four  times  did  their  bravest  troops  charge,  to  regain 
their  artillery  which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  as  often  were  they 
compelled  to  fall  back  in  dismay.  Their  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  was  upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  Among  the  latter  were 
Major-general  Ryal  and  twenty  other  commissioned  oflicers,  some  of  them 
of  rank.  The  loss  on  the  American  side,  although  somewhat  less,  was  by 
00  means  trifling.  General  Brown  was  himself  severely  wounded ;  and 
among  the  slain  was  one  of  his  aids,  a  youth  of  accomplished  mannera  and 
exalted  promise.  The  intrepid  Scott,  who  was  to  be  found  only  where 
shughter  was  thickest  and  danger  most  threatening,  received  a  wound 

which,  for  some  time,  deprived  his  country  of  his -services  in  the  field. 

tx 
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The  severity  of  Qeaenl  Brown's  wounds  compelled  him  to  i  tempomrf 
retirement  from  Mrrice.  But  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  we  find  h^ 
again  o\  the  head  of  his  army,  no  longer,  indeed,  io  the  field,  bat  wiAik 
the  walls  of  Fort  Erie.  In  the  interim  our  troops  in  that  fortress  had  been 
much  harassed  and  pressed  by  the  enemy,  now  become  superior  ia  a  tttQ 
higher  degree  by  reinforcements,  and  exasperated  to  madness  by  their  kte 
defeats.  An  assault  of  the  works  had  been  attempted,  but  was  galhntly 
repelled  by  the  American  forces  thea  under  the  command  of  Oeneral 
Gaines.  Not  long  afterwards  that  excellent  officer  received  a  serious 
wound  from  the  bunting  of  a  shell,  which  obliged  faim  siso  to  retire  for  a 
time  from  the  semca  of  his  country. 

Menaced  in  front  by  a  powerful  enemy,  and  having  a  river  of  diffienb 
passage  in  their  rear,  the  troops  in  Fort  Erie  began  to  be  considered  in  a 
very  perilous  sitoation.  The  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  men,  who,  by 
acquiring  glory  for  themselves,  had  conferred  it  on  their  country,  became 
tmiveisal  and  great.  For  a  time  every  eye  seemed  directed  towards  Em, 
and  every  American  heart  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  heroic 
spirits  who  had  fairly  conquered  the  "conquerors  of  the  peninsula.** 
But  to  a  commander  whose  mind  is  firm,  collected,  and  rich  ii 
difficulties  ate  but  the  harbingers  of  fresh  triumphs.  While  ( 
Dnunraond  was  engaged  io  formidable  amngements  intended  for  the 
destruction  of  the  American  forces,  Gener&l  Brown  was  still  more  actively 
and  sagaciously  employed  in  devising  means  for  their  safety  and  gloty. 
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HE  following  account  of  the  defence  of  Fort 
Erie  ia  contained  in  ■  letter  from  oa  officer  who 
was  present : 

New  York,  Nov.  16,  1816. 
Deak  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  4th  iiurtBnt, 
requesting  me  "to  fumiah  you  with  Buchpartica- 
lais  of  the  aiege  and  defence  of  Fort  Erie  u 
came  under  my  obaervation,"  has  been  recuTed* 
I  assure  you  nothing  conld  gire  ma  gnater 
pleasure  than  *^  see  that  memorable  scene  of  military  achleTemetlt  pn^iedf 
noticed ;  and  as  the  peace  now  furnishes  the  historian  an  opportniutj  tst- 
that  purpose,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  communicate  any  infimnatloa  id  mf 
power  that  can  focilltate  his  labours.    I  have  thought  thia  object  tlw  man 
desirable,  as  no  detailed  accoant  of  the  siega  has  as  yet  jtmA»  iti  ^p«0* 
ance ;  and  the  public,  with  nothing  before  them  but  the  offioal  ucoHV 
of  a  few  leading  circumstanceB,  and  perhaps  some  ahreda  of  ttiaedkB' 
information  from  other  quarters,  have  been  rery  imlilulj'to'  fai 
ideas  of  it.    An  inatanca  of  this  may  ba  finmd  in  tb»  fp 
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sion  as  to  the  size  and  structure  of  the  works  besieged;  of  which-* 
although  circumstances  of  no  small  importance  in  estimating  the  defence- 
very  little  appears  to  b^  correctly  known.  With  respect  to  the  size,  for 
example,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  quite  small,  as  the  original 
Fort  Erie  was  known  to  be  so ;  and  very  few  are  aware  that  the  name 
used  in  the  reports  of  our  generals  was  intended  to  apply  to  any  other 
work.  This  circumstance,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  had  a  very  con- 
siderable negative  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  our  siege,  and  I  am 
more  particular  to  notice  it  on  that  account,  that  I  may  have  ah  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  the  error.  With  this  view,  therefore,  I  observe,  that  the 
Port  Erie  which  toas  besieged  and  defended  was  in  reajity  not  a  fort*  bat 
a  camp;  unprotected  by  any  peculiarity  of  situation,  and,  at  the  time  of  its 
investment,  equally  so  by  any  eflTective  artificial  meiins.  The  small  un- 
finished Fort  Erie,  it  is  true,  gave  it  a  shadow  of  defence  on  one  side;  but 
with  only  three  guns  mounted  in  any  direction,  it  was  indeed  only  a  shadow. 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  however,  other  more  eflScient  defences  were  added 
to  it,  breastworks  and  traverses  were  thrown  up,  and  batteries  erected,  and 
these  works,  instead  of  being  beaten  down  or  even  retarded  in  their  pro- 
gress by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  grew  into  strength  and  importance  in 
the  very  face  of  their  cannon — a  fact,  I  believe,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  war. 

Not  to  trouble  you,  however,  with  any  further  explanations  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  now  revert  to  the  condition  of  the  work,  as  it  fell  into  oar 
hands,  and  point  out  in  detail  the  improvements  made  by  us,  and  the  state 
of  our  defences  at  different  periods  of  the  siege. 

Fort  Erie,  properly  so  called,  was  originally  designed  for  a  mere  trading 
post :  it  was  situated  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  lake  shore,  and  laid 
out  with  the  smallest  dimensions  that  would  admit  of  being  regularly  forti- 
fied. Its  form  was  quadrangular,  nearly  square,  with  four  bastions ;  only 
two.  of  them,  however,  forming  the  south-east  or  water  front,  had  been 
wrought  upon  to  any  extent,  at  the  time  the  garrison  capitulated  to  General 
Brown.  These  were  se^cured  on  the  land  side  by  a  Une  of  pickets 
extending  from  gorge  to  gorge,  and,  to  render  them  more  defensible,  their 
contiguous  faces  were  prolonged  on  the  line  of  defence  so  as  to  leave  a 
curtain  of  no  more  than  forty  feet,  and  these  continuations  raised  and 
completed  into  two  large  block-houses.  The  gateway  of  the  fort  was  in 
the  intermediate  curtain,  covered  by  a  sort  of  ravelin  of  earth. 

After  the  capture  of  this  work,  while  General  Brown  was  opentiDg 
down  the  strait,  Lieutenant  McDonough,  who  had  been  left  in  commattd» 
was  zealously  engaged  in  improving  its  means  of  defence :  so  thai  the 
army,  on  its  return  to  the  place  after  the  battle  of  the  Fallsv  found  the 
tions  above  named  considerably  raised ;  their  ditches  deepened ;  the  lii 
of  pickets  by  which  their  gorges  had  been  secured  pertly  remof«d;  and 
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a  breastwork  of  earth  commenced  for  the  more  efiectoal  accomplishment 
of  that  object. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  JuJy  that  Geneml  Ripley,  at  that  time 
the  commanding  general,  took  up  this  position ;  his  right  flank  being  sup- 
ported by  the  fort,  and  his  left  resting  on  a  hillock  seven  hundred  yards 
distant,  upon  which  a  battery  (Towson's)  was  immediately  commenced  for 
its  protection.  On  the  thirty-first,  he  wever,  while  this  battery  was  yet 
unfiniihed,  and  the  fort  itself  in  a  very  inefficient  state  of  defence,  General 
Drummond  appeared  before  us  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  though  we  had  not  half  that  number  to  make  resistance,  he 
cautiously  opened  trenches  opposite  to  our  right  flank,  and  commenced 
the  formalities  of  a  regular  siege.  Inspired  by  this  compliment  to  their 
courage  and  discipline  in  the  field,  (for  indeed  we  could  construe  it  in  no 
other  light,)  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  mode  of  warfare,  our 
men  seized  their  spades,  instead  of  their  muskets,  and  prepared  with 
alacrity  for  the  expected  assault.  Large  working-parties  were  accordingly 
distributed  along  our  front  and  flanks  to  throw  up  the  necessary  breast- 
works and  traverses ;  others  were  disposed  on  the  two  unwrought  bastions 
of  the  fort ;  and  Towson's  battery,  upon  which  two  days'  work  had  already 
been  expended,  was  so  far  completed  in  three  more,  that  three  guns  were 
placed  upon  it  upwards  of  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  circumjacent 
country :  two  more  were  added  to  these  soon  aAerwards— other  batteries 
were  also  commenced  in  the  various  exposed  parts  of  our  line,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  exertions  of  particular  corps.  Such,  for  example,  were  Bid- 
die's  and  Fontain's  in  front,  between  the  fort  and  Towson's ;  the  former  of 
three  guns,  and  the  latter  of  two ;  such  also  was  the  Douglass  battery  of 
two  guns  on  our  right  flank,  between  the  fort  and  the  water.  On  the 
second  of  August,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  midst  of  these  labours,  the 
first  gun  of  the  siege  was  fired  by  us ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  cannonade 
was  partially  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  They  did  not  open  a 
regular  battery  upon  us,  however,  till  about  the  seventh,  on  which  day  all 
our  colours  being  displayed,  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  struck  up  by  the 
drums,  their  fire  was  promptly  returned,  amidst  the  loud  and  animated 
cheers  of  our  whole  line.  From  this  date  till  the  fiAeenth,  the  firing 
continued  on  both  sides  with  very  little  intermission  day  or  night.  It 
not  attended,  however,  with  any  very  serious  loss  on  oar  part,  and*  fiu 
from  retarding  the  progress  of  our  works,  seemed  rather  to  acceknto  it. 
On  the  fourteenth  we  stood  as  follows : — Our  line  in  fnmt  and  on  the  left* 
including  Towson's  and  the  other  batteries  nearly  completed*  and  aecued 
by  abatis  in  the  most  exposed  parts ;  on  the  right,  howererv  w4  won  1m» 
secure,  the  space  between  the  Douglass  battery  and  the  CbA  king  ]ilttr 
more  than  half  closed  up,  except  by  a  slight  abatis ;  no  atitH  ja 

and  the  fort  itself  yet  in  a  very  feeble  itata  of 
Yoi..n.-08  Sat 
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this,  there  was  a  wide  opening  between  the  Douglass  battery  and  ths 
water. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  General  Gaines  (who  had  taken  the 
command  a  few  days  before)  having  obsetved  some  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing visit  from  the  enemy,  put  his  force  in  the  best  situation  for  giving  them 
a  proper  reception.  The  particulars  of  this  afl&ir  are  pretty  generally 
known,  and  have  doubtless  flowed  to  you  through  a  great  many  channels 
alr^dy;  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  me  to  notice  it,  in  order  to 
connect  the  parts  of  this  detail  ;  and  as  it  was  a  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  with  some  minuteness. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  British  general,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  accompanying  General  Gaines's  official  letter,  the  attack  was  organ- 
ized into  three  columns.  The  first,  consisting  of  detachments  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fischer,  of  the  king's  regiment.  Seven  hundred  picked 
men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Drummond,  of  the  one  hundred  and  foortht 
composed  the  second  or  centre  column.  And  the  one  hundred  and  third 
regiment,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred,  with  its  own  colonel 
(Scott)  at  the  head  of  it,  constituted  the  third.  The  points  against  which 
these  columns  were  to  move  were  respectively  the  left  flank ;  the  fort ;  and 
the  line  between  the  fort  and  the  Ikke ;  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  enter> 
prise  was  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  (the  fifteenth.)  Accord- 
ingly, about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  day,  the  approach  of  an  enemy  was 
discovered  on  the  road  west  of  Towson's  battery,  and  immediately  afler, 
the  lines  on  that  quarter  were  furiously  assaulted  by  the  enemy's  first  or 
right  column.  The  infantry  of  our  left  consisted  at  the  time  of  the  twenty- 
fiiM  regimentt  under  the  command  of  Major  Wood,  of  the  engineers ;  who 
instantly  drew  up  his  line  in  the  space  betweenr  the  battery  and  the  water« 
and  received  the  charge  in  a  style  suited  to  its  impetuosity.  Checked  by 
a  seasonable  volley  from  this  corps,  and  a  shower  of  grape  from  Towson*s 
artillery,  the  enemy  sustained  the  conflict  but  a  few  minutes,  and  fell  back 
to  consolidate  his  ranks  for  a  second  attempt.  This,  however,  proved 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  though  it  was  followed  up  by  a  succession  of 
desperate  charges,  our  column  continued  firm  until  the  enemy  was  no 
^onger  in  a  condition  to  give  battle. 

By  this  time  the  columns  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Drummond  and  CoI(»el 
Scott,  which  had  been  kept  back  till  that  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fiacher 
should  have  commenced  the  action,  were  brought  forward  on  our  right 
flank,  and  the  battle  was  beginning  to  grow  considerably  warm  in  that 
quarter.  The  object  of  the  British  commander  in  reserving  these  ftftlwtnna, 
was  undoubtedly  to  avail  himself  of  the  diversion  which  he  WffOMJ 
would  be  efi^ted  by  the  attack  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fischert  end  to  ren- 
der this  manoBuvre  the  more  efiectual*  he  caused  a  feint  of  militia  enul 
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Indians  to  debouche  from  the  wood  upon  our  centre,  at  the  samo  tune  that 
his  centre  and  left  columns  advanced  upon  our  right. 

The  firing  had,  in  some  measure,  subsided  on-  the  left,  when  the  ap- 
proach of  those  columns  was  announced  by  the  fire  of  our  picket-guard 
in  a  ravine,  at  a  small  distance  from  our  right — and  in  less  than  a  minute 
afterwards  the  direction  of  the  two  was  plainly  distinguishable,  by  the 
Toices  of  their  officers— one  of  them  appearing  to  move  from  the  ravine 
towards  the  fort,  and  the  other  rapidly  approaching  its  point  of  attack  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  flank  was 
in  a  very  inefficient  state  of  defence,  and  as  this  circumstance  was  doubt- 
less known  to  the  enemy,  it  became  doubly  necessary  to  make  timely 
resistance.  Accordingly,  the  first  of  the  two  was  promptly  met  by  the 
fire  from  the  salient  bastion  of  the  fort,  and  the  musketry  on  its  right  and 
left ;  that  on  its  right  consisting  of  Boughton's  and  Harding's  volunteers, 
and  that  on  its  left  of  the  ninth  regiment — altogether  making  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  night  was  ex- 
cessively dark ;  but  as  near  as  we  could  judge  through  the  obscurity,  the 
last  column  did  not  continue  long  advancing — it  seemed  to  l^jpsitate  at  fifty 
or  sixty  yards'  distance — remained  stationary  for  a  minute,  and  then  began 
to  recoil.  At  this  critical  moment  loud  and  repeated  calls  from  the  salient 
bastion  of  the  fort  to  "  cease  firing"  caused  a  momentary  suspension  of 
operations  along  the  line  below — but  the  threats  and  confusion  with  which 
they  were  mingled  immediately  undeceived  those  to  whom  they  were 
directed  as  to  the  party  from  which  they  came,  and  conveyed  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  been  successful  at  that  point.  The 
deception,  though  it  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
column  that  had  been  repulsed,  to  recover  itself — which  it  did,  and  returned 
a  second  time  to  the  charge.  The  enemy's  threats  were  now  no  longer 
heard — ^the  action  was  renewed  with  more  violence  than  ever,  and  though 
the  defenders  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  own  guns,  which  had  been 
turned  upon  them  along  with  the  enemy's  musketry,  from  the  captured 
bastion,  the  assailing  column  was  again  driven  back.  Its  leader^  Colonel 
Scott,  was  killed,  and  nearly  all  his  party  cut  to  pieces  before  it  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  place  its  ladders,  or  avail  itself  of  the  open  places 
in  our  line.    Such  was  the  result  of  the  attack  at  this  point.    In  din  ' 

mean  time  day  had  broken,  and  the  enemy,  notwithstanding eeTendaltempti 
to  dislodge  him,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  contested  bastion.    He  had 
not  been  able,  however,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  that  cireonutane^ 
and  still  less  was  he  in  a  condition  to  do  so  now,  as  Drammond  himii 
had  fallen,  and  nearly  all  his'party  was  killed  or  woianded.    ^Iie 
from  the  bastion  into  the  body  of  the  fort  was  in  a  jg^real 
the  position  of  one  of  the  block-houses,  mentioned  in  dw  finMr  ^ 
this  letter ;  this,  though  in  a  ruinous  condition  at  tiM-  til 
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capied  the  eyeiiing  liefore  by  Lieatenant-colonel  Trimble,  with  a  detach 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  infantry,  whose  welT-directed  fire,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  galled  the  enemy  severely  in  the  bastion,  had  completely  defeated 
erery  attempt  he  made  to  penetrate  farther.  A  destructive  fire  also  had 
been  maintained  upon  him  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen  under  Captain 
Birdsall,  who  had  posted  himself  advantageously  for  that  purpoao  in  the 
iaT)3Lin  witnout  toe  iorl. 

The  column  of  Colonel  Scott  being  now  routed,  the  guns  of  the  Don- 
glass  battery  were  so  directed  as  to  cut  oflT  all  communication  between  the 
contested  bastion  and  the  enemy's  reserve— -and  a  party  of  desperate  fel- 
lows were  about  to  rush  in  and  finish  the  work,  when  a  spark  being  com- 
municated by  some  means  to  an  ammunition  chest  under  the  platform,  the  ' 
bastion,  with  those  who  occupied  it,  were  blown  into  the  air  together. 

This  explosion  has  been  assigned  by  the  British  general  as  the  canae 
of  the  ill  success  of  his  enterprise ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  resuk  was 
rather  favourable  to  him  them  otherwise.  The  force  in  the  bastion  was  to 
aU  intents  and  purposes  defeated  before  it  took  place ;  the  explosion  conld, 
therefore,  gi^e  us  no  advantage  over  that :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
caused  the  precipitate  retreat  of  his  reserve,  which  we  should  hare  inter- 
cepted in  a  few  minutes  more,  and  in  all  probability  made  prisoners. 

The  losses  of  the  respective  armies  on  this  occasion,  (of  which  you  will 
find  very  accurate  statements  accompanying  General  Gaines's  official  let- 
ters,) brought  them  on  a  footing  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  enemy  was  obliged, 
for  the  present,  to  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  quietly  the  arrival  of 
reinYorcements.  This  interval  was  dib'gently  improved  by  us  in  restoring 
the  ruined  bostioii ;  which  being  soon  done,  we  resumed  the  completion 
of  our  lines,  and  the  unfinished  bastions,  as  before.  Four  days  after  the 
action,  the  enemy,  having  had  an  accession  of  two  full  regiments,  opened 
a  second  battery,  and.  re-commenced  the  cannonade  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  This  I  consider  the  commencement  of  a  period  by  far  the  most 
trying  of  any  during  the  siege.  Our  men,  daily  subjected  to  the  most 
laborious  fatigue-duties,  were  often  called  out  during  the  night  to  perform 
those  services  which  the  fire  of  the  enemy  would  not  permit  them  to  do 
during  the  course  of  the  day ;  while,  even  with  this  precaution,  we  had 
the  mortification  to  see  them  continually  falling  around  us.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  have  been  the  average  of  our  daily  losses  about  this  time,  bat 
among  the  working-parties,  particularly  those  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  I 
know  it  to  have  been  very  severe.  But  this  was  not  all — the  fireqneat 
alarms  and  constant  expectation  of  another  attack  rendered  it  necessary 
to  put  at  least  one-third  of  our  men  under  arms  every  night,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  lay  down  with  their  accoutrements  on,  their  boxes 
stored  with  ammunition,  their  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  their  bayoneli 
fixed. 
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The  effect  of  these  precautions  was  often  witnessed  in  cases  of  akmit 
and  I  rentoie  to  say,  from  my  own  experience  on  such  occasions,  that  al 
no  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  state,  could  an  enemy  have  ap- 
proached within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  before  the  parapet  would 
hare  been  completely  lined,  and  the  men  ready  to  fire. 

I  think  it  proper  here  to  mention  an  additional  precaution,  designed  to 
tie  used  in  case  of  a  charge.  At  twilight,  every  evening,  a  great  number 
of  pikes,  constructed  of  the  British  bayonets  which  were  taken  on  the 
fifteenth,  were  laid  at  two  feet  distance  from  each  other,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  our  line.  These  being  of  a  length  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  parapet,  would  have  been  used  with  great  efiect  in  the  eyent  of  an 
escalade. 

This  mode  of  life  continued  for  about  thirty  days,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, except  what  was  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  skirmishes  of  our 
pickets  and  corps  of  observation.  In  the  course  of  this  time  the  army  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  services  of  its  amiable  commander.  General 
Gaines,  who  was  wounded  by  a  shell  in  the  early  part  of  September,  in 
consequence  of  which  General  Brown,  though  still  labouring  under  the 
wounds  he  had  received  at  the  Falls,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  resumed 
the  command  of  his  division. 

.  At  length,  about  the  middle  of  September,  our  lines  were  entirely  com* 
pleted,  the  new  bastions  nearly  so,  and  four  guns  actually  placed  in  th& 
one  nearest  the  enemy.  The  brigade  of  Greneral  Porter  having  been 
strengthened  about  the  same  time  by  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  New 
York  volunteers,  we  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  relieving  ourselves 
from  the  confinement  to  which  we  had  been  so  long  subjected ;  and  some 
measure  appeared  to  be  in  agitation  at  head-quarters  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth,  orders  were  distri- 
buted to  the  difilerent  corps  to  supply  themselves  with  ammunition,  and  be 
in  readiness  to  march. 

The  order  was  eagerly  obeyed,  and  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  the  same 
day,  the  army  being  formed  into  two  columns  under  Grenerals  Porter  and 
Miller,  filed  out  of  camp  by  the  left,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy. 
The  column  of  General  Porter  made  a  considerable  detour  through  the 
woods,  in  order  to  gain  the  enemy's  extreme  right ;  while  that  of  General 
Miller  passed  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  and  concealed  itself  in  the 
ravine  mentioned  above.  While  this  was  taking  place,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
came  on,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ,  it  had  no  effect, 
however,  upon  our  operations ;  the  column  of  General  Porter  approached 
its  destination  with  such  secrecy  and  address,  that  he  was  not  discovered 
by  the  enemy  till  he  rose  upon  them  within  pistoi-ihot  of  their  lines.  As 
soon  as  the  firing  announced  this  event  to  General  Miller,  he  left  the 
mvine  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  and  charged  upon  the  enemy's  third 
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ootteiyv  which,  being  carried,  their  whole  line,  as  fiir  as  their  second  httU 
tery  inclusive,  was  in  a  few  minutes  completely  in  our  possession. 

The  object  of  the  enterprise  being  thus  accomplished,  the  army  ntreal- 
ed  again  within  its  lines.  I  have  touched  very  lightly  on  the  particnkis 
of  this  achievement,  as  every  circumstance  relating  to  it  has  been  happily 
described  in  the  official  letters  of  Generals  Brown  and  Porter;  and  I 
should  not  be  iable  to  add  a  single  item  to  your  stock  of  facts  by  so  doing. 
Referring  you  to  them,  therefore,  I  shall  barely  observe,  that  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  enemy  had  lost 
than  a  thousand  of  his  number,  and  nearly  all  his  artillery  and  mil 
stores.  Many  of  the  British  officers,  who  were  present  at  this  affiiir,  pro- 
nounced it  to  have  been  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  Htm^ 
kind  in  military  history.  The  best  comment  upon  it,  however,  in  my 
i^ew,  is  the  practical  one  of  Qeneral  Drummond — ^who  broke  up  his  camp 
three  days  afterwards,  and  retired  rapidly  down  the  river.  Thus  ended  a 
siege  of  fifty-one  days,  undertaken  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  not  ta 
say  entire  confidence  of  immediate  success.  On  visiting  their  wcrks, 
after  they  raised  the  siege,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  obstmctiant 
through  which  our  men  had  been  obliged  to  penetrate  to  get  at  the  enemy* 
All  their  works  were  faced  with  one  or  more  lines  of  abatis,  or  feUed 
timber,  and  you  could  not  move  a  dozen  yards,  in  any  direction,  without 
encountering  the  same  kind  of  impediment.  I  am,  &c. 

• 

The  achievements  of  the  American  army  during  the  last  campaign  u 
Upper  Canada,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
effected,  need  no  comment.  They  are  their  own  best  interpreters,  speak- 
ing in  a  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They  announce  in 
the  commander,  talents,  perseverance,  and  daring  enterprise,  and  in  his 
brave  associates,  patience  and  gallantry,  invincible  firmness  and  military 
discipline  in  its  highest  style.  They  will  be  selected  hereafter  by  the 
hand  of  history  to  enrich  and  emblazon  some  of  her  choicest  pages.  To 
triumph  with  inferior  numbers,  and  in  open  conffict,  over  troops  that  had 
defeated  the  veteran  legions  of  France,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  consummate 
the  glory  of  any  commcmder :  and  such  has  been  the  fortune  of  Gteneral 
Brown.  We  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  movements  and 
measures  of  the  last  campaign  were  characterized  by  rashness,  and  thai 
their  successful  issue  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  good  fortune  than  to  able 
generalship.  We  consider  the  charge  as  neither  generous  nor  just* 
What  might  well '  be  deemed  rashness  at  one  conjuncture  is  wisdom  at 
another ;  and  that  general  who  does  not  trust  somewhat  to  fortune  will 
rarely  become  great.  He  may,  indeed,  save  his  forces^  and  acquire  the 
reputation  of  a  prudent  commander ;  but,  if  he  calculate  too  nicely,  he  is 
not  the  man  to  gain  for  his  country  a  name  in  arms,  nor  suddenly  Is 
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wriTS,  by  deeda  of  valonr,  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  people  bioken  la 
their  opirits  bf  repeated  disasten. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  cam- 
pa^,  the  reputation  of  the  American  land-anng  was  at  a  low  ebb.  To 
ntriere  thii,  and  aronae  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  something  of  noble  and 
impetnous  danng — something  beyond  the  mere  dictates  of  cold,  calculating 
piudence  and  gray-haired  wisdom)  had  become  essential.  The  com- 
•  numder  who  would  thua  adventure — thus  orerstep  the  limits  of  common 
military  discretion,  would  hazard  his  iame  as  well  aa  his  life.  Of  this 
General  Brown  was  as  fully  sensible  as  the  sternest  inculcator  of  wisdom 
and  caution.  But  he  was  no  less  sensible  that  the  times  demanded  the 
risk,  at  least,  of  a  sacrifice,  and  he  was  willing,  should  Hearen  so  order 
it,  to  be  himself  the  victim.  Hence  the  souice— and  wisdom  herself  will 
yet  applaud  them — of  the  hardy  and  hazardous  measures  he  pursued. 
At  another  time  he  might  have  been  as  circumspect  in  his  calculations  aa 
be  baa  been  heretofore  venturesome :  for  such  conduct,  and  such  alone, 
belongs  to  the  character  of  an  able  captain— ^o  suit  his  plana,  by  corre- 
sponding changes,  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  his  own  situation,  and  the 
exigency  of  afiairs.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  beUef 
in  the  minds  of  many,  such  was  unquestionably  the  conduct  of  Washing* 
lOD,  that  model  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  a  commander. 


(7=^"^ 
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BATTLE  OF  BLADENSBURG,  AND  DEPREDATIONS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  AT  WASHINGTON. 


jrjHE  following  are  the  oiBcial  accounts  of  this  InrbaTOQi 
invasion  of  the  British,  ailended  with  ciTCumstaace* 
of  irtfocity  which  would  have  disgraced  the  Vandal*. 
Baltimore,  AugUil  27,  1814. 
When  the  enemy  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  PotomaCi 
of  all  the  militia  which  I  had  been  authorized  lo 
assemble  there  were  but  about  one  thousand  seven 
mdred  in  the  field,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  huD- 
dred  under  General  Stansbury  near  (his  place,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  at  Bladensburg,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Kramer ;  the  slow  progreM 
of  draft,  and  the  imperfect  organization,  with  the  inefiectiveness  of  tbe 
laws  to  compeS  them  to  turn  out,  rendered  it  impossible  (o  have  procured 

Tbe  militia  of  this  slate,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  called  on  en  matie,  but  tbe  former  militia  law  of  Pennsyl- 
rania  had  expired  on  the  1st  of  June  or  July,  and  tbe  one  adopted  in  iu 
place  is  not  to  take  effect  in  organizing  the  militia  before  October.  No 
aid,  therefore,  has  been  received  from  that  state. 

With  all  the  force  that  could  be  put  at  my  disposal  in  that  short  timet 
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tod  making  such  dispositiona  aa  I  deemed  best  calcuhted  to  present  the 
most  respectable  force  at  whatever  point  the  enemy  might  strike,  I  was 
enabled*  by  the  most  active  and  harassing  movements  of  the  troops,  to  in- 
terpose before  the  enemy  at  Bkdensburg,  aboat  five  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  Commodore  Barney's  conmiand* 
Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  force  arrived  on  the  ground  when  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  and  were  disposed  to  support  in  the  best  manner  the 
position  which  General  Stansbury  had  taken.  They  had  barely  reached 
the  ground  before  the  action  commenced,  which  was  about  one  o'clock,  p.  m.* 
of  the  24th  instant,  and  continued  about  an  hour. 

The  contest  was  not  as  obstinately  maintained  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired, but  was  by  parts  of  the  ti'oops  sustained  with  great  spirit,  and  with 
prodigious  efifect,  and  had  the  whole  of  our  force  been  equally  firm,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  ihe  enemy  would  have  been  repulsed,  notwithstanding 
all  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  fought.  The  artillery  from  Balti- 
more, supported  by  Major  Pinkney's  rifle  battalion,  and  a  part  of  Captain 
Doughty's  from  the  navy  yard,  were  in  advance  to  command  the  pass  of 
the  bridge  at  Bladensburg,  and  played  upon  the  enemy,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  with  very  destructive  efiect;  but  the  rifle  troops  were  obliged 
after  some  time  to  retire,  and  of  course  artillery.  Superior  numbers,  how- 
ever, rushed  upon  them  and  made  their  retreat  necessary,  not  however 
without  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Major  Pinkney  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  right  arm,  after  he  had  retired  to  the  left  flank  of 
8tansbury's  brigade.  The  right  and  centre  of  Stansbury's  brigade,  consists 
ing  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ragan's  and  Shutez's  regiments,  generally  gave 
way  very"  soon  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  rallied  by 
Coionei  Ragan,  after  having  lost  his  horse,  and  a  whole  or  a  part  of  Cap- 
tain Trower's  company,  both  of  whom  General  Stansbury  represents  to 
hive  made,  even  thus  deserted,  a  gallant  stand.  The  &11  which  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Ragan  received  from  his  horse,  together  with  his  great  eflforts 
to  sustain  his  position,  rendered  him  unable  to  follow  the  retreat ;  we 
have,  therefore,  to  lament  that  this  gallant  and  excellent  officer  has  been 
taken  prisoner.  He  has,  however,  been  paroled,  and  I  met  him  here  re- 
covering from  the  bruises  occasioned  by  his  fall.  The  loss  of  his  services 
at  this  moment  is  serious.  The  5th  Baltimore  regiment,  under  Lieutenants 
colonel  Sterret,  being  the  left  of  Brigadier-general  Stansbury't  brigade, 
still,  however,  stood  their  ground,  and  except  for  a  moment,  when  part  of 
Aem  recoiled  a  few  steps,  remained  firm,  and  stood  until  ordered  to  letreatt 
with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  being  out-flanked. 

The  reserve  under  Brigadier-general  Smith,  of  the  district  of  Colamhia» 
with  the  militia  of  the  city  and  Georgetown,  with  the  regulars,  and  ionia 
detachments  of  the  Maryland  militia,  flanked  on  their  right  by  Commodon 
Barney,  and  his  brave  fellows,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bflall»  atUl  ira^ 
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the  right  on  the  hill,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  .some  time  with  gretlf 
eflect* 

It  is  not  with  me  to  report  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Barney  and  hi^ 
command,  nor  can  I  speak  from  observation,  being  too  remote ;  but  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  did  obserre  them,  does  them^the  highest 
justice  for  their  brave  resistance,  and  the  destructive  effect  they  produced 
on  the  enemy.  Commodore  Barney,  after  having  lost  his  horse,  took  post 
near  one  of  his  guns,  and  there  unfortunately  received  a  severe  wound  in; 
the  thigh,  and  he  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Captain  Miller,  of  marines,  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  fighting  bravely.: 
From  the  best  intelligence,  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that  the  enemy 
J  est  at  least  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  these  a  very  unasual 
portion  killed.  Our  loss  cannot,  I  think,  be  estimated  at  more  than  froa^ 
thirty  to  forty  killed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  wounded. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  io  speak  mi* 
nutely  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  particular- troops,  so  little  known  to  me 
firom  their  recent  and  hasty  assemblage.  My  subsequent  movements*  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  as  much  of  my  force  as  possible,  gaining  lein- 
forcements  and  protecting  this  place,  you  already  know. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Wm.    H.   WiNPBHt 

Brig.  Gen.  Comdg.  lOih  M.  D. 

P.  B.  We  have  to  lament  that  Captain  Sterret,  of  the  &th  BaltimofS 
regiment,  has  also  been  wounded,  but  is  doing  well;  other  ofiicersy  no 
doubt,  deserve  notice,  but  I  am  as  yet. unable  to  particularize. 

Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  at  War. 

Navt  Yard,  TFaahingion^  Auguit  27,  1814. 

FTER  receiving  your  orders  of  the  Mth, 
directing  the  public  shipping,  stores,  4c.t 
at  this  establishment,  to  be  destroyed,  in 
case  of  the  success  of  the  enemy  over 
our  army,  no  time  was  lost  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  firing  the 
whole,  and  preparing  boats  itx  departing 
from  the  yard,  as  you  had  snggested 
About  4,  p.  M.,  I  received  a  message  Vy  an 
officer  from  the  Secretary  of  War»  with  in- 
formation that  he  could  **  protect  me  no  longer."  Soon  after  this,  I  was 
informed  that  the  conflagration  of  the  Eastern  Branch  bridge  had  com- 
menced; and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  explosion  announced  the  blowing  iip 
of  that  part  near  the  ^  draw,"  as  had  been  arranged  in  the  morning. 
It  had  been  promulgated,  as  much  as  in  my  pow6rt  among  th«  inhttkilp 
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ints  6f  the  Ticinitjr,  the  intended  fate  of  the  yard,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  erery  possible  precaution  for  the  safety  of  themselTeSf  fiunilies^  and 
property.  Immediately  several  individuals  came,  in  succession,  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  on  me  to  deviate  from  my  instructions,  which  they  were 
invariably  informed  was  unavailing,  unless  they  could  bring  me  your  instruct 
tions  in  writing,  countermanding  those  previously  g^ven.  A  deputation  also 
of  the  most  respectable  women  came  on  the  same  errand,  when  I  found 
myself  painfully  necessitated  to  inform  them  that  any  farther  importunities 
would  cause  the  matches  to  be  instantjy  applied  to  the  trains,  with  assur-^ 
ance,  however,  that  if  left  at  peace,  I  would  delay  the  execution  of  the 
orders  as  Jong  as  I  could  feel  the  least  shadow  of  justification.  Captain 
Creighton*s  arrival  at  the  3rard,  with  the  men  who  had  been  with  him  at  the 
bridge,  (probably  about  five  o'clock,)  wouM  have  justified  me  in  instant  ope- 
ration ;  but  he  also  was  strenuous  in  the  desire  to  obviate  the  intended 
destruction,  and  volunteered  to  ride  out  and  gain  me  positive  information 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  under  the  hope  that  our  army  might  have 
imllied  and  repulsed  them.  I  was,  myself,  indeed,  desirous  of  delay,  for 
the  reason  that  the  wind  was  then  blowing  fresh  from  the  south  south-westt 
which  would  most  probably  have  caused  the  destruction  of  .all  the  private 
property  north  and  east  of  the  yard,  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  was  of 
opinion,  also,  that  the  close  of  the  evening  would  bring  with  it  a  calm^  in 
which  happily  we  were  not  disappointed.  Other  gentlemen,  well  mounted* 
volunteered,  as  Captain  Creighton  had  done,  to  go  out  and  bring  me  poai* 
tive  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  situation,  if  possible  to  obtain  it. 

The  evening  came,  and  I  waited  with  much  anxiety  the  return  of  Cap* 
tain  Creighton,  having  almost  continual  information  that  the  enemy  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marine  barracks— at  the  Capitol  hill— and  that 
their  "advance"  was  near •  (Georgetown.  I  therefore  determined  to  wait 
only  until  half-past  eight  o'clock,  to  commence  the  execution  of  my  ordera, 
becoming  apprehensive  that  Captain  Creighton  had,  from  his  long  stay, 
&dlen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  During  this  delay,  I  ordered  a  few 
marines,  and  other  persons  who  were  then  near  me,  to  go  off  in  one  of  the 
small  galleys,  which  w{is  done,  and  the  boat  is  saved.  Colonel  Wharton 
had  been  furnished  with  a  light  boat,  with  which  he  left  the  yard,  probably 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eight.  Captain 
'  Creighton  returned ;  he  was  still  extremely  averse  to  the  destruction  of  the 
property,  but  havings  informed  him  that  your  orders  to  me  were  imperative, 
ihe  proper  disposition  of  the  boats  being  made,  the  matche^were- applied, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  was  in  a  state  of  irretrievable  confiagra* 
tion.  When  about  leaving  the  wharf,  I  observed  the  fire  had  also  com- 
tnenced  at  Greenleaf 's  Point,  and  in  the  way  out  of  the  branch,  we  ob» 
•erved  the  Capitol  on  fire.  It  had  been  my  intention  not  to  leave  the  viei« 
Mty  of  the  yard  with  -my  boat  during  the  night ;  but  having  Oqptaai 
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Creightoo,  and  other  gentlemen  with  me,  8he  was  too  mnch  en£dmhered 
and  overladen  to  render  that  determination  proper.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria^  in  the  vicinity  of  which  I  rested  till  the  mommg  of 
die  35thf  when,  having  also  refreshed  the  gig's  crew,  we  left  Alexandria 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  again  up  to  the  yard,  where  I 
landed,  unmolested,  about  a  quarter  before  nine. 

The  schooner  Lynx  had  laid  alongside  the  burning  wharf,  still  vnhurt ; 
hoping,  therefore,  to  save  her,  we  hauled  her  to  the  quarter  of  the  hulk  of 
the  New  York,  which  had  also  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  flames.  The 
detail  issuing  store  of  the  navy  storekeeper  had  remained  safe  from  the 
fire  during  the  night,  which  the  enemy,  (being  in  force  in  the  3rard,)  about 
eight  o'clock  set  fire  to,  and  it  was  speedily  consumed.  It  appeared  that  they 
had  left  the  yard  about  half  an  hour  when  we  arrived.  I  found  my 
dwelling-house,  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Haraden,  untouched  by  fire ;  but 
«ome  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had  commenced  plundering 
them ;  therefore,  hastily  collecting  a  few  persons  known  to  me,  I  got  some 
of  my  most  valuable  materials  moved  to  neighbours'  houses  out  of  the  yard* 
who  tendered  me  their  offers  to  receive  thein,  the  enemy's  officers  'hayii^f 
declared  private  property  sacred.  Could  I  have  stayed  another  hour*  I  had 
probably  saved  all  my  furniture  and  stores ;  but  being  advised  by  some 
firiends,  that  I  was  not  safe,  they  believing  that  the  admiral  was  by  thai 
time,  or  would  speedily  be  informed  of  my  being  in  the  yard,  he  having 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  majce  me  captive,  but  had  said  that  the 
officers'  dwellings  in  the  yard  should  not  be  destroyed— -I  therefore  again 
embarked  in  the  gig,  taking  along  out  of  the  branch  one  of  the  new 
lannches,  which  lay  safe,  although  alongside  of  a  floating  stage  enveloped 
in  flames.  I  had  no  sooner  gone  out  than  such  a  scene  of  devastation  and 
plunder  took  place  in  the  houses,  (by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,}  at 
is  disgpraceful  to  relate ;  not  a  movable  article,  from  the  cellars  to  the  gn^ 
rets,  has  been  left  us,  and  even  some  of  the  fixtures,  and  the  locks  of  the 
doors,  have  been  shamefully  pillaged.  Some  of  the  perpetrators,  howeveri 
have  been  made  known  to  me. 

From  the  number  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  appeared 
rash  temerity  to  have  attempted  returning  again  that  day,  though  my  in* 
clination  strongly  urged  it ;  therefore,  reconnoitering  their  motions,  as  weO 
as  could  be  efiected  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  gig,  until  evening,  I  again 
proceeded  to  Alexandria  for  the  night.  Yesterday  morning,  the  Mth*  it 
was  IrapossibR  to  form  (from  the  various  and  contradictory  reports  at  Alex- 
andria) any  sort  of  probable  conjecture,  either  of  the  proceedings  and  sitini* 
tion  of  our  army,  or  that  of  the  enemy.  Determining,  therefore,  to  haTa 
a  positive  knowledge  of  some  part  thereof,  from  ocular  demonstratioOf  I 
again  embarked  in  the  gig,  proceeding  with  due  caution  to  the  yard,  whei* 
I  learned  with  cliagrin  the  devastation  and  pillage  before  mentioiied»  a&i 
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Iband  also,  to  my  Burpriae,  that  the  old  gan-boat,  which  had  bten  loaded 
with  proTuiooa,  and  had  grouodedr  in  sndearouiing  to  get  out  of  lh» 
bnnch,  on  the  erening  of  the  24th,  waa  nearly  diachtfrged  of  her  cargOi 
by  a  number  of  our  people,  without  ctmnection  with  each  other.  Having 
landed  in  the  yard,  I  aoon  ascenained  that  the  enemy  had  leil  the  dty, 
axcepting  only  a  Serjeant's  guard,  for  the  security  of  the  sick  and  wonndedt 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  slop  the  scene  of  plunder  that  had  commenced, 
I  determined  instantly  on  Te-poeseuing  the  yard,  with  all  the  force  at  my 
CcnDmand.  Repairing,  therefore,  immediately  to  Alexandria,  Lieutenant 
Haraden,  the  ordinary  men,  and  the  few  marines  there,  were  ordered  di* 
recily  up;  following  myself,  I  got  full  possession  again  at  evening. 

I  am  now  collecting  the  scattered  purloined  provisions,  ready  for  yoor 
orders,  presuming  they  will  now  become  very  scarce  indeed ;  the  quantity 
nredt  you  shall  be  infomfed  when  known  to  roe.  The  Lynx  is  safei 
except  her  foremast  being  carried  away  in  the  atorm  of  the  26th,  about 
4,  F.  M.  We  have  also  another  of  the  gun-boats,  with  about  one  hundred 
faairela  of  powder,  and  one  of  the  large  yard-cuttera,  nearly  full,  with  the 
filled  cyliudeTB,  for  our  difierent  guns  previously  mounted ;  the  powder  of 
those,  howeveTf  is  probably  much  wetted  by  the  atorm.  I  would  mott 
willingly  hare  an  interview  with  you,  but  deem  it  improper  to  leave  my 
•tation  without  some  justifiable  cause,  or  in  pursuance  of  your  iiutmo> 
tiona,  under  which  I  an  ready  to  proceed,  wherever  mj  servicea  may  ba 
thought  usefnl. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac 

Thokas  TiKflBr. 

Hon.  W.  Jokes,  Secretary  of  the  Aotiy. 

Farm  at  Elk  BmoB,  ^ugUMt  39,  1814. 
HIS  is  the  first  moment  I  have  had  it  in 
my  power  to  make  a  report  of  the  pro- 
i  ceedinga  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
!  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  the 
!  camp  at  the  "  Old  Fields."  On  the  afler- 
n  of  that  day,  we  were  informed  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  us.  The 
I  army  was  put  under  arms,  and  our  fo- 
one  taken ;  my  forces  on  the  nght, 
flanked  by  the  two  battalions  <^  the  86th 
•nd  88th,  where  we  remained  some -hours;  the  enemy  did  not  main 
his  appearance.  A  little  before  sunset  General  Winder  came  to  nM, 
and  recommended  that  the  heotnf  artillery  should  be  withdrawn,  with  the 
«iception  of  one  twelve-pounder  to  carer  the  retreat.  We  took  np  oar 
Km  nf  march,  and  in  the  nigbl  entemd  Washington  by  the  Eoatem  Bnndi 
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bridge.  I  inarched  my  men,  dbc.,  to  the  marine  barracksy  and  took  up 
qnarters  for  the  night,  myself  sleeping  at  Commodore  Tingey't*  in  tha 
navy  yard.  About  two  o'clock,  G^eneral  Winder  came  to  my  quarten»  and 
we  made  some  arrangements  for  the  morning.  In  the  morning,  I  received 
a  note  from  General  Winder,  and  waited  upon  him;  he  requeated  me  to 
take  command,  and  place  my  artillery  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
on  the  Eastern  Brabch,  as  the  enemy  was  approaching  the  city  in  thai 
direction.  I  immediately  put  my  guns  in  position,  leaving  the  niarinea» 
and  the  rest  of  my  men  at  the  barracks,  to  wait  further  orders*  .  I  was  in 
this  situation,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  you,  with  the  President  and 
heads  of  departments,  when  it  was  determined  that  I  should  draw  off  mj 
guns  and  men,  and  proceed  towards  Bladensburg,  which  was  immediately 
put  into  execution.  On  our  way,  I  was  informed  the  enemy  was  within  a 
mile  of  Bladensburg  ;• — ^we  hurried  on.  The  day  was  hot,  and  my  men 
Tory  much  crippled  from  the  sevei^e  marches  we  had  experienced  the  daya 
before,  many  of  them  being  without  shoes,  which  I  had  replaced  Chat 
morning.  I  preceded  the  men,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  line  which  sepa^ 
rates  the  district  from  Maryland,  the  battle  began.  I  sent  an  officer  back 
to  hurry  on  my  men ;  they  came  up  in  a  trot^  we  took  our  position  on  the 
rising  ground,  put  the  pieces  in  battery,  posted  the  marinea  under  Captain 
Miller,  and  the  flotilla  men,  who  were  to  act  as  infantry,  under  their  own 
officers,  on  my  right,  to  support  the  pieces,  and  waited  the  approach  of  tka 
enemy.  During  this  period,  the  engagement  continued,  and  the  enemy 
advancing,  our  own  army  retreating  before  them,  apparently  in  much  dis- 
order. At  length  the  enemy  made  his  appearance  on  the  main  road,  in 
force,  and  in  front  of  my  battery,  and  on  seeing  us  made  a  halt.  I  reserved 
our  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  again  advanced,  when  I  ordered  an 
eighteen-pounder  to  be  fired,  which  completely  cleared  the  road ;  shortly 
afler,  a  second,  and  a  third  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  come  for- 
ward, but  all  were  destroyed.  They  then  crossed  over  into  an  open  field, 
and  attempted  to  flank  our  right ;  he  was  there  met  by  three  twelve- 
pounders,  th^  marines  under  Captain  Miller,  and  my  men,  acting  as  in- 
£uitry,  and  again  was  totally  cut  up.  By  this  time  not  a  vestige  of  the 
American  army  remained,  except  a  body  of  five  or  six  hundred,  posted  on 
a  height  on  my  right,  from  whom  I  expected  much  support,  from  their 
fine  situation* 

The  enemy,  from  this  period,  never  appeared  in  force  in  frani  of  us ; 
they  pushed  forward  their  9harp  shooters ;  one  of  which  shot  my  horse  from 
under  me,  who  fell  dead  between. two  of  my  guns.  The  enemy,  who  ha4 
been  kept  in  check  by  our  fire  for  nearly  half  an  hoar,  now  began  to  014- 
flank  us  on  the  right ;  our  guns  were  turned  that  way ;  he  poshed  up  the 
hill,  about  two  or  three  hundred,  towards  the  corps  of  Americans  stationed 
as  above  described,  who,  to  my  great  mortifitetion,  made  no  raaiitanca 
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giring  a  fire  or  two,  and  retired.  In  this  situation,  we  had  the  whole  atiny 
of  the  enem}r  to  contend  with.  Our  aminanitioo  was  expended ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  drivers  of  my  ammunition  wagons  had  gone  ofi*  in  the 
goDeral  panic.  At  this  time,  I  received  a  severe  wound  in  my  thigh; 
Captain  Miller  was  wounded ;  sailing-master  Warner,  killed ;  acting  sail- 
ing-master Martin,  killed ;  and  sai ling-master  Martin,  wounded ;  but  lo 
the  honour  of  my  officers  and  men,  as  fast  as  their  companions  and  mess- 
mates fell  at  the  guns,  they  were  instantly  replaced  from  ihd  infantry. 

Finding  the  enemy  now  completely  in  our  rear,  and  no  means  of  de- 
fence, I  gave  orders  to  my  officers  and  men  to  retire.  Three  of  my  officers 
aasisied  me  to  get  off  a  short  distance,  but  the  great  loss  of  blood  occa- 
sioned such  a  weakness  that  I  was  compelled,  to  lie  down.  I  requested 
my  officers  to  leave  me,  which  they  obstinately  refused  j  but  upon  being 
ordered,  they  obeyed— -one  only  remained.  In  a  short  time,  I  observed  a 
British  soldier, and  had  him  called,  and  directed  him  to  seek  an  officer;  in 
a  few  minutes  an  officer  came,  and  on  learning  who  I  was,  brought  Qweml 
Ross  and  Admiral  Cockfanm  to  me.  Those  officers  behaved  to  ma  > 
with  the  most  marked  attention,  respect,  and  politeness,  had  a  suTgecn 
brought,  and  my  wound  dressed  immediately.  AAei  a  few  minutes* 
Converaation,  the  general  informed  me  faller  paying  me  a  handsome  com- 
pliment) that  I  ^vas  paroled,  and  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  Weshingtcm  or 
Bladensburg ;  as  also  Mr.  Huffington,  who  had  remained  with  me,  oSering 
mo  every  assistance  in  his  power,  giving  orders  for  a  Utter  to  be  brought, 
in  which  I  was  earned  to  Bladensburg ;  Captain  Wainwrigbt,  first  captain 
to  Admiral  Cochrane,  remained  with  me,  and  behaved  t9  me  as  if  I  was  a 
brother.  During  the  stay  of  the  enemy  at  Bladensburg,  I  received  every 
marked  attention  possible,  from  the  officers  of  the  aimy  and  nary. 

My  wound  is  deep,  but  I  flatter  myself  not  dangerous ;  the  ball  it  not  yet 
extracted.     I  fondly  hope,  a  few  weeks  will  restore  me  to  health,  and  that 
■n  exchange  will  take  place,  that  I  may  resuma  my  commandi  OT  any 
other  that  you  and  the  President  may  think  proper  to  honooi  me  w^. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Joshua  Euim. 

Hon.  W.  JoNxs,  Secrttary  of  the  Navy. 
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HE  following  u  General  Macomfa'a  official  te- 
count  of  the  battle  of  Pbttsburg;  in  whiefc 
it  will  be  perceived  that  Genenl  Wool,  wbo 
distinguished  himself  so  remarkably  at  Bnetia 
Vista,  bore  an  important  part. 

Copy  of  a    letter   from    Brigadier-genenl 
Maccnnb  to  (he  secretary  of  war,  dated 
Head-quabtxhb,  Plattiburg,  Septtmbtr  15, 1614. 
Sib; — I  have  the  honour  to  commnnicate,  for  the  information  of  the 
war  department,  the  particulars  of  the  edvtvnce  of  the  enemy  into  tha  ter> 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  (he  circumstances  attending  the  siege  of  Plaits 
burg,  and  the  defence  of  tho  posts  intrusted  to  my  charge. 

The  governor-general  of  the  Canadai,  Sir  George  Frevoat,  having  col- 
lected aU  the  disposable  force  in  Lower  Canada,  with  a  view  of  conquering 
the  country  as  far  as  Crown  Point  and  l^conderoga,  entered  the  territoriea 
of  the  United  Slates  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Champkin;  (here  avowed  his  intentions,  and  issned  orders  and  prodom- 
tions,  tending  to  dissuade  the  people  Irotn  tboir  allegiance,  and  inviting 
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them  to  furnish  his  anny  with  provisions.  He  immediately  began  to 
impress  the  wagons  and  teams  in  the  ricinity,  and  loaded  them  with  his 
heayy  haggage  and  stores.  From  this  I  was  persuaded  he  intended  to 
attack  this  place.  I  had  but  just  returned  from  the  hnes,  where  I  com- 
manded a  fine  brigade,  which  was  broken  up  to  form  the  division  under 
Major-general  l2ard,  ordered  to  the  westward.  Being  senior  officer,  he 
left  me  in  command ;  and  except  the  four  companies  of  the  sixth  regi- 
ment, I  had  not  an  organized  battalion  among  those  remaining.  The  gar- 
rison was  composed  of  convalescents  and  recruits  of  the  new  regiments- 
all  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  well  as  the  ordnance  and  stores,  and  the 
works  in  no  state  of  defence. 

To  create  an  emulation  and  zeal  among  the  officers  and  men  in  com^ 
pleting  the  works,  I  divided  them  into  detachments,  and  placed  them  near 
the  several  forts ;  declaring,  in  orders,  that  each  detachment  was  the  gar- 
rison of  its  own  work,  and  bound  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  enemy  advanced  cautiously,  and  by  short  marches,  and  our  soldiers 
worked  day  and  night ;  so  that  by  the  time  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  place,  we  were  prepared  to  receive  him. 

General  Izard  named  the  principal  work  Fort  Moreau,  and,  to  remind 
the  troops  of  the  actions  of  their  brave  countrymen,  I  called  the  redoubt 
on  the  right.  Fort  Brown ;  and  that  on  the  left.  Fort  Scott.  Besides  th^se 
three  works,  we  have  two  block-houses  strongly  fortified. 

Finding,  on  examining  the  returns  of  the  garrison,  that  our  force  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  efiective  men  for  duty,  and  well-informed  that 
the  enemy  had  as  many  thousands,  I  called  on  General  Mooers,  of  the  New 
Tork  militia,  and  arranged  with  him  plans  for  bringing  forth  the  militia  m 
$naue.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  fied  with  their  ftunilies  and  eflbctSf 
except  a  few  worthy  citizens  and  some  boys,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  party,  received  rifles,  and  were  exceedingly  useful.  By  the  4th  of  the 
tnonth,  General  Mooers  collected  about  seven  hundred  militia*  and  ad- 
vanced seven  miles  on  the  Beckmantown  road,  to  watch  the  motions  ct  the 
enemy,  and  to  skirmish  with  him  as  he  advanced ;  also  to  obstruct  the 
roads  with  ftdlen  trees,  and  to  break  up  the  bridges. 

On  the  lake  road  to  Dead  Creek  bridge,  I  posted  two  hundred  men 
under  Captain  Sproul,  of  the  thirteenth  regiment,  with  orders  to  abattis  the 
woods,  to  place  obstructions  in  the  road,  and  to  fortify  himself;  to  this  party 
I  added  two  field-piedn.  In  advance  of  this  position  was  Lieutenant-€<do- 
nel  Appling,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  riflemen,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  procuring  intelligence.  It  was  ascertaiDed  'that* 
ttetore  dayb'ght  on  the  0th,  the  enemy  would  advance  in  two  colamasy  oo 
the  two  roads  before-mentioned,  dividing  at  Sampson's,  a  little  below  CbMxy 
village.  The  column  on  the  Beckmantown  toad  proceeded  most  rapidly ; 
ike  militia  skinflished  with  his  advanced  parties,  and,  exeepc  a  Urn  bmve 
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men.  fell  back  moet  precipitately  in  the  greatest  diaorder,  aotwithatmHlliig 
the  British  troops  did  not  deign  to  fire  on  them,  except  l^  their  flaaken 
and  advanced  patrolea.  The  night  previous,  I  ordered  Major  Wool  to 
advance  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  My  me&  to  aapport  the 
militia,  and  set  them  an  example  of  firmness.  .  Also  Captain  Leonard*  of 
the  light  artillery,  was  directed  to  prooeed  with  two  pieces,  tobe  ooi  the 
ground  before  day,  yet  he  did.  not  make  his  appearance i  until  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  enemy  had  approached  within  two  miles  of  the  Tillage. 
With  his  conduct,  therefore,  I  am  not  well  pleased.  Major  Wool,  with 
his  party,  disputed  the  road  with  great  obstinacy,  but  the  militia  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  stand,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  their  general 
and  staff  officers ;  although  the  fields  were  divided  by  strong  stone  walls, 
sand  they  were  told  that  the  enemy  could  not  possibly  cut  them  ofiT.  The  stale 
dragoons  of  New  York  wear  red  coats,  and  they  being  oa  the  heights  to 
watch  the  enemy,  gave  constant  alarm  .to  the  militia,  who.  miatodc  them 
for  the  enemy,  and  feared  his  getting  in  their  rear*  Finding  the  enemy's 
columns  had  penetrated  within  a  mile  of  Plattsburg,  I  deqmtched  my  aUk 
de-camp,  Lieutenant  Root,  to  bring  oflT  the  detachment  at  Dead  Creeki 
and  to  inform  Lieutenant  Appling  that  I  wished  him  to  &U  on  the  ene- 
my's right  fiank.  The  colonel  fortunately  arrived  just  in  time  to  mlto  his 
retreat,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  head  of  a  column  douching  from  the 
woods.  Here  he  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  from  his  riflemen  at  leet, 
and  continued  to  annoy  the  column  until  he  formed  a  junction  with  Bfajor 
Wool.  The  field-pieces  did  considerable  execution  among  the  enemy's 
columns.  So  undaunted,  however,  was  the  enemy,  that  he  never  de^ 
ployed  in  his  whole  march,  always  pressing  on  in  column.  Finding  that 
every  road  was  full  of  troops  crowding  on  us  on  all  sides,  I  ordered  the 
field-pieces  to  retire  across  the  bridge  and  form  a  battery  for  its  protectien, 
and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  parties  of  Appling  and  Wool,  as  well  b9  that  of  Sproul,  retired  alter- 
nately, keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  untih  they  got  under  cover  <rf'  the  works. 
The  enemy's  light  troops  occupied  the  houses  near  th^  bridge,  and  kept 
up  a  constant  firing  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  annojred  na 
much.  I  ordered  them  to  be  driven  out  with  hot  shot,  which  soon  pnt  the 
houses  in  flames,  and  obliged  these  sharp-shooters  to  retire.  The  whole 
day,  until  it  was  too  late  to  see,  the  enemy's  light  troops  endeavoured  to 
drive  our  guards  from  the  bridge,  but  they  sufi!ered  tlearly  for  their  pesse* 
verance.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  cross  the  upper  bridge,  whete  the 
militia  handsomely  drove  them  back. 

The  column  which  marched  by  the  lake  road  was  much  im)^ed  by 
the  obstructions,  and  the  removal  of  the  bridge  at  Dead  Creek,  and,  at  it 
passed  the  creek  and  beach,  the  galleys  kept  up  a  lively  and  jgiilling  fire* 

Our  troops  being  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  BaiiiiBC,  I  ditotilid  the 
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planks  to  be  taken  oflTthe  bridges  and  piled  up  in  the  fonn  of  breast^works 
to  coyer  onr  parties  intended  for  disputing  the  passage,  which  afterwarda 
enabled  us  to  hold  the  bridges  against  very  superior  numbers. 

From  the  7th  to  the  11th,  the  enemy  was  employed  in  getting  on  his 
battering  train,  and  erecting  his  batteries  and  approaches,  and  constantly 
skirmishing  at  the  bridges  and  fords.  By  this  time  the  militia  of  New 
Tq^k  and  the  volunteers  of  Vermont  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters.  I 
advised  General  Mooers  to  keep  his  force  along  the  Saranac  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  crossing  the  river,  and  to  send  a  strong  body  in  his  rear  to  harass 
him  day  and  night,  and  keep  him  in  continual  alarm.    ^ 

The  militia  behaved  with  great  spirit  afler  the  first  day,  and  the  volun- 
teers of  Vermont  were  exceedingly  serviceable.  Our  regular  troops,  not- 
withstanding the  skirmishing  and  repeated  endeavours  of  the  enemy  to 
cross  the  river,  kept  at  their  work  day  and  night,  strengthening  the 
defences ;  and  evinced  a  determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
t  It  was  reported  that  the  enemy  only  waited  the  arrival  of  his  flotilla,  to 
make  a  general  attack.  About  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  as  was 
expected,  the  flotilla  appeared  in  sight  round  Cumberland  Head,  and  at  nine 
bore  down  and  engaged  our  flotilla  at  anchor  in  the  bey  off  the  town.  At 
•the  same  instant,  the  batteries  were  opened  on  us,  and  continued  throwing 
bomb-shells,  sharpnels,  balls,  and  congreve  rockets,  until  sunset,  when  the 
bombardment  ceased,  every  battery  of  the  enemy  being  silenced  by  the 
superiority  of  our  fire.  The  naval  engagement  lasted  but  two  hours, 
in  full  view  of  both  armies.  Three  efforts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to 
pass  the  river  at  the  commencement  of  the  cannonade  and  bombardment, 
with  a  view  of  assaulting  the  works ;  and  he  had  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose an  immense  number  of  scaling  ladders.  One  attempt  to  cross  was 
made  at  the  village  bridge,  and  another  at  the  upper  bridge,  and  a  third  at 
a  ford  about  three  miles  from  the  works.  At  the  two  first  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  regulars,  at  the  ford  by  the  brave  volunteers  and  militia,  where  he 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  a  considerable 
body  having  crossed  the  stream,  but  were  either  killed,  taken,  or  driven 
back.  The  woods  at  this  place  were  very  favourable  to  the  operations  of 
the  militia.  A  whole  company  of  the  seventy-sixth  regriment  was  here 
destroyed,  the  three  lieutenants  and  twenty-seven  men  taken  prisoners, 
the  captain  and  the  rest  killed. 

I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  here  stating  the  gallant  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain McGIassin,  of  the  fiAeenth  regiment,  who  was  ordered  to  ford  the  river 
and  attack  a  party  constructing  a  battery  at  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line, 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Brown,  which  he  handsomely  executed 
at  midnight,  with  fifty  men ;  drove  off  the  working-party,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  defeated  a  covering  party  of  the  same  numberi  kill* 
ing  one  officer  and  six  men  in  the  charge,  and  wounding  many. 
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At  dusk,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  artillery  from  the  batteries^  and  raised 
the  siege,  and  at  nine,  under  cover  of  the  night,  sent  off  in  a  ipvenl  horiy 
all  the  baggage  he  could  find  transport  for,  and  all  his  artilleij*  Al  two 
the  next  rooming,  the  whole  army  precipitately  retreated,  leaying  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  our  generosity,  and  the  governor  left  a  note  with  a  sur- 
geon, requesting  the  humane  attention  of  the  commanding  genefal« 

Vast  quantities  of  provisions  were  left  behind  and  destroyed ;  alsc^  an 
immense  quantity  of  bomb-shells,  cannon-balls,  grape-shot,  ammunitiiNd, 
flints,  &c.,  dbc,  intrenching  tools  of  all  sorts ;  also,  tents  and  marquees. 
A  great  deal  has  been  concealed  in  the  ponds  and  creeks,  and  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  a  vast  quantity  was  carried  off  by  the  inhabitants.  Such 
was  the  precipitance  of  his  retreat,  that  he  arrived  at  Chaiy,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  before  we  discovered  he  had  gone.  The  light  troqpst  ▼olun* 
teers,  and  militia,  pursued  immediately  on  learning  of  his  flight ;  and  some 
of  the  mounted  men  made  prisoners  five  dragoons  of  the  nineteenth  regi- 
ment, and  several  others  of  the  rear-guard.  A  continual  jhll  of  nin  and 
a  violent  storm  prevented  further  pursuit.  Upwards  of  three  bnndred 
deserters  have  come  in,  and  many  are  hourly  arriving. 

We  have  buried  the  British  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  shown  every  attention  and  kindness  to  those  who  have 
fidlen  into  our  hands. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
my  command,  during  this  trying  occasion,  cannot  be  represented  in  too 
high  terms,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  particular  notice 
of  government.  Lieutenant-colonel  Appling,  of  the  first  rifle  corps ;  Major 
Wool,  of  th«>  twenty-ninth ;  Major  Totten,  of  the  corps  of  engineers ; 
Captain  Brooks,  of  the  artillery;  Captain  McGlassin,  of  the  fifteenth; 
Lieutenants  De  Russy  and  Trescott,  of  the  corps  of  engineers;  Lieute- 
nants Smyth,  Mountford,  and  Cromwell,  of  the  artillery ;  also,  my  aid-de- 
camp. Lieutenant  Root,  who  have  all  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
uncommon  zeal  and  activity,  and  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  happy  and  glonous  result  of  the  siege. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect,  sir,  yovr 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Albz.  Macomb. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters, 
since  his  first  appearance,  cannot  fall  short  of  two  thousand  five  hundiedf 
including  many  officers,  among  whom  is  Colonel  Wellington  of  the  BoflL 
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OWARDS  the  close  of  the  sammer  of 
1814,  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemjr 
roedit&ted  an  important  movement  en 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Vermont. 
;  Large  bodies  of  troops— retemna  who 
,  had  seen  service  in  the  peninsular  war 
'  — were  poured  into  Canada,  and  it  wai  ■ 
'  known  that  a  heavy  detachment  under 
GeneraJ  Frevost  were  advancing  npon 
Pkttsburg.  A  regular  force,  quite  inadequate  to  resist  the  attack,  wero 
kwaiting  it,  under  the  command  of  General  Macomb.  This  able  officer 
nude  the  best  dispofition  of  his  troops  which  circumitances  would  permit ; 
and  the  militia  from  the  neighbouring  regions  were  coming  in  to  Jua 
rapport. 

Simultaneously  with  their  operati(»is  on  land,  the  enemy  were  preparing 
§ax  a  deciavfl  action  on  the  lake ;  and  Macdonough  put  the  fleet  under  hit 
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command  in  readiness  for  receiving  him.    His  force  consisted  of  the  Sara 
toga«  twenty-six  guns ;  the  Eagle,  twenty  guns ;  the  Ticonderogav  seven- 
teen guns ;  the  Preble,  seven  guns ;  and  ten  galleys,  carrying  sixteen  ^— 
in  the  whole,  eighty-six  guns. 

The  British  force  was  greater :  the  frigate  Confiance*  thirty-Dine  guns ; 
the  Linnet,  sixteen  guns ;  the  Finch,  eleven  guns ;  and  diirteen  galleys, 
carrying  eighteen  guns ; — ^in  all  ninety-five  guns— Hsine  more  than  were 
in  the  American  fleet ;  their  complement  of  men  waa  much  greater.  The 
calmness  of  this  lake  permitted  heavy  armaments .  in  compaialiveiy  light 
vessels ;  and  of  this  circumstance  the  British  availed  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  giving  their  commodore  a  ship  equal  in  force  to  the'  President  or 
the  Constitution,  with  which  he— being  a  vetemn  commander—made  sure 
of  capturing  the  young  oflicer,  ranking  as  lieutenant,  who  was  his  oppo- 
nent in  a  flag-ship  of  twenty-six  guns.  But  "  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  $trong"  Skill,  discipline,  address,  sea- 
manship, and  coolness,  go  for  something ;  and  in  this  battle  they  were  put 
in  requsition  with  admirable  efiect  against  superior  force,  and  the  daring 
manccuvre  of  coming  down  head  on  upon  an  enemy's  line. 

The  assaults  of  the  British  were  simultaneoiisly  made  by  land  and 
water,  on  the  1 1th  of  September.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
British  fleet  was  seen  approaching ;  and  in  an  hour  the  actioa  became 
general.     It  is  thus  described  by  Macdonough,  in  his  official  letter : 

"  At  nine,"  he  says,  "  the  enemy  anchored  in  a  line  ahead,  at  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant  from  my  line ;  his  ship  opposed  to  the  Sara- 
toga ;  his  brig  to  the  Eagle,  Captain  Robert  Henley ;  his  galleys— thirteen 
in  number — to  the  schooner,  sloop,  and  a  division  of  our  galleys ;  one  of 
his  sloops  assisting  their  ship  and  brig  ;  the  other  assisting  their  galleys  * 
our  remaining  galleys  were  with  the  Saratoga  and  Eagle. 

**  In  this  situation,  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  became  engaged ;  the 
Saratoga  suffering  much  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Confiance.  I  could 
perceive,  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  our  fire  was  very  destructive  to 
her.  The  Ticonderoga,  Lieutenant  commandant  Cassin,  gallantly  sus- 
tained her  full  share  of  the  action.  At  half-past  ten,  the  Eagle,  not  being 
able  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  cut  her  cable,  and  anchored  in  amors* 
eligible  position,  between  my  ship  and  the  Ticonderoga,  where  she  very 
much  annoyed  the  enemy,  but,  unfortunately,  leaving  me  much  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig. 

"  Our  guns  on  the  starboard  side  being  nearly  all  dismounted  or  unman- 
ageable, a  stern  anchor  was  let  go,  the  bower  cable  cut,  and  the  ship 
winded,  with  a  fresh  broadside  on  the  enemy's  ship,  which  soon  after  sur- 
rendered. Our  broadside  was  then  sprung  to  bear  on  the  sloop,  which 
surrendered  about  fifteen  minutes  afterwards.  The  sloops  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Eagle  had  struck  some  time  before,  and  drifted  down  the 
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fine.  The  sloop  that  was  with  their  galleys  bad  also  struck.  Onr  gallejra 
vera  about  obeying  with  alacfity  the  signal  to  follow  them,  when  all  the 
Tessela  were  reported  to  me  to  be  in  a  sinking  slate.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  annul  the  signal  to  the  galleys,  and  order  their  men  to  the 
pumps.  I  could  only  look  si  ibe  enemy's  galleys  going  00"  in  a  sbatterad 
condition,  for  there  was  not  a  mast  in  either  squadron  that  could  stand  to 
maks  sail  on.  The  tower  rigging,  being  nearly  shot  away,  hung  down  as 
though  it  had  been  just  placed  over  the  mast-heads.  The  Saratoga  bad 
fifty-five  round-shot  in  her  hull ;  the  Confionce  one  hundred  and  fiTO. 
The  enemy's  shot  passed  principally  over  our  heads,  as  there  wera  not 
twenty  whole  hammocks  in  the  nettings,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  which 
lasted,  without  inteiKission,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  absence 
and  sickness  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  Perry  lef^  mo  without  the  aaaislance 
o(  that  excellent  officer.  Much  ought  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  him  fot  his 
great  care  and  attention  in  disciplining  the  ship's  crew,  sa  her  first  lieu- 
tenant. His  place  was  filled  by  a  gallant  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Petar 
Gamble ;  who,  I  regret  lo  inform  you,  was  killed  early  in  the  action." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  result  of  this  victory  was  the  utter  dishearten- 
mg  of  Cienetal  Preacott  imd  his  army,  and  their  instantaneous  retreat.  Bo 
sensible  were  the  people  of  New  York  and  Vermont  of  the  fact  that  the 
good  conduct  of  Macdonough  bad  saved  them  from  the  ravages  of  an  in- 
vading army,  that  they,  by  the  action  of  their  rapresentatives,  made  him 
large  gmnts  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  cities  of  New 
fork  and  Albany  followed  the  example.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  received  from  Congress  a  gold  medal  in  cocaroemontion 
of  the  victory. 
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(IE.  foilowinfT  account  is  from  a 

British  authority,  (Hughes'  Hia- 

tory  of  England.)    We  copy  it 

because  it  does  ample  juitice  (o 

character  of  General  Jack- 

l  son: 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 
gvery  impoitant  but  disaatrotia 
:xpedilioD  waa  sent  to  Louisiana, 
where  it  was  expected  that  its 
:apitiil.  New  Orleans,  would  be 
taken  unprepared :  it  happened, 
however,  not  only  that  the  secret  transpired,  bnt  that  the  greatest  man 
produced  by  America  since  the  days  of  WoahingKHi  held  the  c<MnmaDd 
in  that  district,  where  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  represaiag 
the  atrocities  of  the  Creelc  Indiana,  and  in  diaooncerting  the  achemea  of 
the  Spaniards  in  West  Fbrida,  who  were  taking  an  active  part  in  bostUi- 
lies  against  thejr  neighbours.  Early  in  the  yoart  General  Jacltsoo,  antict- 
padng  danger,  had  u^ed  the  naighbourtng  atatea  to  loaks  imoiadiata 
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pieparadom ;  and  having  secured  Fort  Mobile,  as  well  as  taken  possessioft 
of  Pensacofat  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans  joo  Ibo 
fii8t  of  Qecember,  The  population  of  this  dty  was  not  easily  exxUled  to 
that  degfee  of  energy  which  the  exigency  of  its  affiurs  demanded ;  and  hit 
principal  dependence,  to  meet  a  large  body  of  highly  disciplined  British 
liebops,  was  on  the  yolnnteers  of  Kentacky  and  Tennessee,  whom  he 
Imd  summoned  to  his  aid ;  but  his  first  measure  was  to  coK)perate  with 
(Commodore  Patterson,  who  commanded  a  small  naval  force,  in  foitH 
fying,  as  far  as  their  means  would  allow,  all  the  approaches  to  i  the 
eky.  New  Orleans,  probably  destined  to  be  at  some  future  period 
the  greatest  mart  of  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  thai 
mighty  ^  father  of  rivers,*'  the  Mississippi,  about  .one  hundred  and  four 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  though  in  itself  unfortified,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  place  capable  of  pissenting  greater  obstacles  to  an  invader ; 
being  built  on  a  oteck  of  land,  confined'  on  one  side  by  the  rivdr,  and  on 
the  other  by  impassable  swampis ;  all  the  tract  of  country  about  the  maiik 
■tream  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  at  least  iirom  ill 
mouth,  is  an  impenetrable  morass ;  while  the  channel  itself  is  so  defended 
by  forts,'  as  to  avert  every  danger  of  inva£on  from  that  quarter :  bat  to  the 
east  of  the  city  are  the  lakes  of  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne,  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  stream  called  the  Iberville,  the  principal  eastern  outkl  of 
the  Blississippi*  At  this  point,  the  British,  under  Admiral  Sir  A.  Gochiane 
Bud  General  Keene,  determined  to  make  their  attempt;  since  it  was  thought 
possible  to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Borgne; 
and  by  pushing  directly  on,  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  before -any 
efiectual  means  could  be  taken  to  secure  •  it.  With  this  view,  the  troops 
were  removed  into  lighter  vessels  ;  and  being  conveyed  by  such  gun  brigs 
Bs  would  float  on  its  waters,  began,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  to  enter 
the  lake :  they  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  before  it  was  seen  that 
the  Americans  were  acquainted  with  their  intentions  ;*  five  Jarge  cutters, 
carrying  six  heavy  guns  each,  and  built  expressly  to  act  on  the  lake, 
-appeared  at  a  distance ;  and  these  were  to  be  captured  before  a  landing 
'could  be  thought  of.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  British  cruisers  made  sail, 
the  Americans  ran  quickly  out  of  sight,  leaving  their  pursuers  fast  aground : 
as  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  take  them  at  .all  hazards,  and  as  the 
rlightest  of  our  craft  would  not  float  where  they  sailed,  a  number  of  launches 
and  ships'  barges  was  got  ready  for  that  purpose. 

This  flotilla,  commanded  by  Captain  Lockier,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer, 
consisted  of  fifVy  open  boats,  most  of  them  armed  with  a  carronade,  and  all 
manned  with  volunteers  from  the  difierent  ships  of  war*  As  they  ap* 
proached  the  enemy  under  great  disadvantages  of  wind  and  tide,  tUj 
Were  greeted  by  a  tremendous  shower  of  balls,  wJiich  sunk  some  and 
aUed  others;  bat  the  rest,  being  palled  with  great  etertioiiv  and 
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ally  retarning  the  fire  from  their  carronadest  succeeded,  after  an  houi^a 
laboar,  in  cloeing  with  their  opponents;  the  marines  then  opened  a 
destractive  fire  of  musketry ;  while,  the  seamen,  sword  in  band,  sprang'  up 
die  sides  of  the  -vessels,  and  sabring  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  quickly 
palled  down  the  American  ensign',  and  hoisted  the  British  flag  in  its  place. 
One  cutter,  bearing  the  commodore's  broad  pennant,  was  not  so  easily 
mastered ;  but  against  this  Captain  Lockier  had  directed  his  own  barge, 
and  soon  found  himself  alongside  her  before  any  of  his  friends  could  come 
up  to  his  support :  undismayed,  however,  by  these  fearful  odds,  he  led  his 
gallant  crew  instantly  on  board  the  American,  when  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  he  himself  received  several  severe  wounds ;  but  after 
fighting  from  the  bow  to  the  stem,  the  enemy  were  mastered ;  and  other 
boats  coming  up,  the  commodore  shared  the  fate  of  his  fleet. 

All  opposition  in  this  quarter  being  overcome,  the  fleet  again  weighed 
anchor ;  but  ship  after  ship  took  the  ground,  until  it  became  necessary  to 
hcHSt  out  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  men.  At  this  time,  too,  a 
dieadftil  change  of  weather  occurred ;  and  heavy  rains,  such  as  are  known 
only  in  tn^pical  climates,  fell  continually  on  the  troops  during  the  lea 
hours  in  which  they  were  confined  in  such  straitened  quarter^  After 
rowing  thirty  miles,  each  division  was  landed  on  a  small  and  swampy  spot 
of  earth,  called  Pine  Island,  where  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  ^oroes 
together  before  their  transportation  to  the  main  land.  On  that  miseraUa 
•desert  they  assembled  without  tents  or  huts,  or  any  defence  against  the 
mclemency  of  the  weather,  and  without  even  fuel  to  supply  their  firea.  I 
Li  addition  to  these  miseries,  when  night  closed,  and  the  heavy  rain  ^ 
ceased,  a  severe  frost  set  in,  which,  congealing  the  wet  clothes  on  their 
limbs,  left  scarcely  any  animal  warmth  in  their  bodies ;  and  many  of  the 
wretched  negroes,  of  whom  we  had  two  regiments,  and  who  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  frost  and  cold,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  they 
never  awoke.  On  the  part  of  the  navy,  these  hardships  were  more  than 
doubled ;  for  night  and  day  boats  were  pulling  from  and  to  the  fleet ;  and 
the  twenty-first  arrived  before  all  the  troops  were  put  on  shore ;  as  there 
was  little  time  to  inquire  into  the  men's  turns,  many  seamen  were  kept 
four  or  five  days  continually  at  the  oar.  Here,  then,  commenced  the  hard- 
ships of  this  dreadful  campaign,  which  probably  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  warfare ;  yet  not  a  complaint  or  a  murmur  was  heard ; 
and  among  all,  from  the  general  down  to  the  lowest  private,  a  confident 
anticipation  of  success  prevailed ;  this,  as  well  as  a  prospect-  of  an  ample 
reward  in  the  rich  store-houses  of  New  Orleans,  was  kept  up  by  American 
deserters,  or  spies,  who  also  entertained  the  men  with  false  accounts  of  the 
alarm  experienced  by  the  citizens,  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  defence. 

On  the  twenty-second,  before  the  troops  crossed  over  to  the  main  land, 
thay  were  raviawed  by  Qenerai  Keene,  who  formed  three  faattnikMtt  of  the 
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fcnrth,  eighty-fifth,  and  ninety-fifth  regiments,  into  an  advanced  guard, 
lusder  Colonel  Thornton ;  attached  to  which  corps  was  a  party  of  rockets 
men,  and  two  light  three-pounders ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  arranged 
in  two  brigades :  the  first  under  Colonel  Brooke,  and  the  second  under 
Colonel  Hamilton.  To  each  a  certain  proportion  of  rockets  and  artillery 
was  allotted,  while  the  dragoons  attended  on  the  general,  until  they  should 
provide  themselves  with  horses. 

From  Pine  Island  to  that  spot  where  prudence  dictated  a  landing,  the 
distance  was  still  about  eighty  miles :  the  danger,  therefore,  of  sepamting 
into  divisions  was  great ;  but  it  could  not  be  obviated :  accordingly,  the 
advanced  brigade,  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  was  embarked  on  the  twenty- 
third,  the  boats  being  directed  to  a  small  creek,  called  the  Bayo  de  Catalina, 
which  runs  up  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  through  an  extensive  morass 
about  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans.  During  the  whole  time,  till  night, 
the  rain  fell  incessantly,  and  was,  as  usual,  succeeded  by  a  sharp  frost, 
which  rendered  the  limbs  of  the  men  completely  powerless ;  in  this  state 
they  remained  till  midnight,  when  the  boats  cast  anchor,  and  awninga 
could  be  erected.  At  the  entrance  of  the  creek  was  an  enemy's  piquet, 
all  of  whom  were  surprised  fast  asleep,  so  little  did  they  dream  of  attack 
fix>m  this  quarter.  The^boats  then  rowed  to  the  head,  and  the  men  diaem* 
barked  on  a  wild  marsh,  covered  with  rushes  and  tall  reeds,  where  not  a 
house  or  any  vestige  of  human  industry ^could  be  discovered :  yet  this  spot, 
savage  as  it  was,  was  favourable  to  the  party  whose  motions  it  concealed ; 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  suffered  to  remain  quiet  till 
joined  by  the  other  brigades.  These  anticipations,  however,  soon  proved 
fidlacious.  The  deserters,  or,  more  properly,  the  deceivers,  assured  the 
British  commander  that  he  had  only  to  show  himself,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict would  submit ;  for  that  there  were  not  five  thousand  men  in  arms 
throughout  the  state,  and  of  those,  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  regulars, 
while  the  whole  were  expecting  an  attack  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town.  These  arguments,  added  to  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  his  present 
position,  induced  the  general  to  push  forward ;  and  after  an  advance  of 
several  houra,  the  troops  began  to  approach  a  more  cultivated  region, 
where  some  orange  groves  and  a  few  farm-houses  were  discovered.  The 
inmates  of  these  were  secured  as  quickly  and  as  secretly  as  possible ;  ona 
man,  however,  contrived  to  efiect  his  escape ;  after  which  all  hope  of  coi^ 
cealment  departed,  and  the  column  was  directed  to  widen  its  files,  in  order 
to  present  as  formidable  a  front  as  possible.  After  hastening  for  about  a 
mile  over  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  extended  marsh 
which  they  had  lately  quitted,  and  on  the  left  by  the  mighty  Missiisippiy 
rushing  rapidly  in  a  stream  about  one  hundred  fiithoms  deep,  and  a  mite 
in  breadth,  the  whole  detachment  turned  off  into  a  green  field,  in  wtkick 
waa  a  large  house  surrounded  by  about  a  score  of  skva  iiutSt  and  al  a  lillb 
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cHstance  fiirther,  another  lone  haHtation,  where  General  Keene  fixed  Ids 
head-quarters.  Noon  had  passed  when  the  word  was  giren  to  halt ;  and 
here  the  troops  were  eufiered  to  h'ght  fires,  and  pile  their  arms :  this  done, 
they  cooked  their  prorisions,  of  which  they  had  collected  abandance ;  andy 
with  the  exception  of  it  few  slight  alarms  from  small  parties  of  honet 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  When  the  shades  of  eren*' 
ing  fell,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  more  brightly ;  supper  was  despatched* 
and  the  men  prepared  themselves  for  rest ;  but  a  little  before  eight  o'doek, 
the  attention  of  some  was  drawn  to  a  large  vessel  which  seemed  to  be 
stealing  up  the  river,  till  she  came  opposite  to  the  British  station,  when 
her  anchor  was  dropped  and  her  sails  leisurely  furjed.  Various  were  the 
opinions  entertained  of  this  stranger :  she  was  hailed  ;  but  no  answer  waa 
returned.  All  idea  of  sleep,  however,  was  now  laid  aside,  and  several 
musket-shots  were  fired,  of  which  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken ;  until 
at  length,  all  her  sails  being  fastened,  and  her  broadside  swung  toward  the 
camp,  a  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  exclaiming,  ''Give  them  this  for  the 
honour  of  America ;"  the  flashes  of  her  guns  instantly  followed,  and  a 
shower  of  grape-shot  swept  down  numbers  of  the  British  troops  ;  an  inces- 
sant cannonade  was  then  kept  up,  which  could  not  be  silenced,  as  our 
troops  had  no  artillery,  and  the  few  rockets  that  were  discharged,  deviated 
so  much  from  their  object,  as  to  afford  only  amusement  for  the  enemy: 
under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  all  were  ordered  to  leave  the  fifes, 
and  shelter  themselves  under  the  dykes;  where  they  lay,  each  as  he 
could  find  room,  listening  in  painful  silence  to  the  iron  hail  among  the 
huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those  that  were  wounded. 

The  night  was  dark  as  pitch ;  the  fires  were  all  extingui^ed,  and  not 
an  object  was  visible,  except  from  the  momentary  flashes  of  the  guns,  when 
a  straggling  fire  called  attention  toward  the  pickets,  as  if  some  still  more 
dreadful  scene  was  about  to  open :  nor  was  it  long  before  suspense  was  cut 
short  by  a  tremendous  yell,  and  a  semicircular  blaze  of  musketry,  which 
showed  that  the  position  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force ;  and  that  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  surrender,  or  to  drive  back  the  assailants.  *  The 
first  of  these  plans  was  instantly  rejected ;  for  the  troops,  rushing  from 
their  lurking  places,  and  dashing  through  their  bivouac,  under  heavy  dlsh 
charges  from  the  vessel,  lost  not  a  moment  in  attacking  the  foe,  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  order,  or  the  rules  of  disciplined  warfare :  the  combat, 
which  was  left  to  individual  valour  and  skill,  lasted  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  though  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred of  our  finest  troops  and  best  oflicers  were  left  on  the  field :  the  rest 
dien  retired  to  their  former  lurking  places,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  their 
enemy  on  the  river ;  which,  when  dayh'ght  appeared,  was  discovered  lo 
be  a  fine  schooner  of  eighteen  guns,  crowded  with  men.  In  the  cold 
dykes,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  remain  the  whole  ensuing  day, 
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fire,  and  without  food ;  for  whenever  the  emalleait  nani|)er  began  to 
•teal  away  from  sheher*  the  vessel  opened  her  fire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  disembaxkin^  in 
haate  to  rejoin  their  comrades ;  and  as  the  schooner's  guns  wiere  beard  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles  over  the  water,  and  in  the  ailence  of 
&0  m'ght,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  boats'  crews : 
nor  was  a  moment  lost  in  returning  to  the  island ;  so  that  the  whole  army 
waa  brought  into  position  before  dark  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  but  the  ad-' 
vanced  brigade  was  still  fettered  to  the  bank,  while  another  large  ship  now 
east  anchor  about  a  mile  from  their  annoying  enemy :  as  soon,  however* 
as  darkness  had  set  in,  a  change  of  position  was  effected,  and  the  divisioii 
was  stationed  in  the  village  of  huts :  the  front  of  the  army  being  then 
covered  by  a  strong  chain  of  outposts,  they  remained  quiet  during  the 
night ;  and  next  day  General  Keene  was  relieved^  from  farther  care  and 
responsibility  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  and 
General  Gibbs ;  the  former  of  whom  had  been  despatched  from  England, 
to  take  the  chief  command,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  General  Ross  waa 
known.  The  arrival  of  Pakenham,  adored  as  he  was  by  the  army,  elicited 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  camp,  before  he 
proceeded  to  examine,  with  a  soldier's  eye,  every  point  of  attack  or  de« 
fence.  Of  the  American  army  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  corps  of  five 
hundred  mounted  riflemen,  hovering  about  the  British  front,  and  watching 
every  motion :  the  city  was  not  in  sight ;  and  no  advance  could  be  made, 
mitil  the  vessels  on  the  river  were  disposed  of:  as  delay  was  now  danger- 
ona,  nine  field-pieces,  two  howitzers,  and  a  mortar,  were  brought  down  to 
the  bank  as  soon  as  it  became  dark ;  a  battery  was  quickly  thrown  up 
against  the  schooner ;  and  at  dawn,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  opened  on  her  with  red-hot  shot :  nor  was  it  long  before  her  crew  waa 
ieen  hastening  into  their  boats ;  while  the  smoke  first,  and  then  the  flames, 
began  to  rise  from  her  decks ;  and,  in  about  an  hour,  she  blew  up :  the 
guns  were  then  turned  against  the  ship ;  but  not  wishing  to  share  the  fate 
of  her  comrade,  she  set  up  every  inch  of  canvass ;  and  being  impelled 
both  by  sailing  and  towing,  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  range  of  shot. 
All  apparent  obstacles  being  now  removed,  the  army  advanced  to  a  more 
forward  position ;  and  arrangements  were  quietly  made  during  the  day  till 
sunset :  but  from  that  period  until  near  dawn  the  whole  time  was  .spent  in 
wakefulness  and  alarm ;  for  the  American  riflemen  harassed  the  pickets ; 
fired  on  the  sentinels,  as  well  as  the  officera  who  went  the  rounds;  and, 
disregarding  all  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  thought  only  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  their  enemies  by  picking  ofi*  every  individual  whom 
Ihey  could  reach.  As  soon  as  day  began  to  break,  they  retired,  and  oar 
tioops  formed  in  two  columns:  the  right,  under  General  Gibbs,  took  post 
the  akiiti  of  the  morass,  throwing  out  its  skurmishen  arrpsa  the  plam; 
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while  the  left,  under  Keene,  drew  up  on  the  road  near  the  rirer,  and 
covered  by  the  rifle  corps,  which  extended  itself  to  meet  the  skinniaheia 
of  the  right  column :  with  this  division  went  the  artillery ;  and  at  a  given 
signalize  whole  moved  forward  in  high  spirits,  for  about  four  or  five  miks, 
without  the  slightest  check.  At  length  they  came  in  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  very  advantageously  posted  behind  a  canal,  which  ran  from  the 
morass  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  road :  along  its  line  were  formida 
ble  breastworks ;  while  on  the  road,  and  at  various  other  points,  were 
powerful  batteries,  aided  by  a  large  flotilla  of  gun*boats  on  the  river,  flank- 
ing the  position.  As  the  left  column  passed  a  few  houses,  bnih  at  a  turn- 
ing of  the  road,  and  which  concealed  the  enemy  from  view,  it  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  a  destructive  fire  from  the  battery  and  the  shipping: 
scarcely  a  bullet  passed  over,  or  fell  short  of  its*  mark ;  but  striking  full 
into  the  midst  of  the  Bsitish  ranks,  made  dreadful  havoc:  the  houses  also 
on  the  left,  which  had  been  purposely  filled  with  combustibles,  were  now 
fired  by  red-hot  shot ;  so  that,  while  whole  ranks  were  mowed  down  by 
the  artillery,  the  survivors  were  scorched  by  flames,  or  half  suflbcated  with 
smoke :  the  troops,  however,  were  not  long  sufilered  to  remain  in  this  situa- 
tion ;  for,  being  ordered  to  quit  the  path,  and  form  in  the  fields,  the  British 
artillery  was  brought  up  against  that  of  the  enemy ;  but  being  inferior  both 
in  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal,  it  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  whh 
great  loss.  The  infantry,  having  formed  in  line,  now  a4vanced  under  a 
heavy  discharge  of  round  and  grape-shot,  till  they  were  stopped  by  the 
canal,  the  depth  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained ;  they  were  therefore 
ordered  to  take  shelter  in  a  wet  ditch,  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  knees; 
where,  leaning  forward,  they  concealed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
behind  some  high  rushes  on  its  brink :  in  the  mean  time,  the  advance  of 
the  right  column  had  been  stopped  by  similar  impediments ;  and  nothing 
seemed  left  but  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  their  perilous  situation :  a  party 
of  courageous  seamen  were  employed  to  remove  the  dismounted  guns, 
which  service  they  efi!ected  under  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  then 
regiment  after  regiment  stole  away,  amid  discharges  similar  to  those  which 
saluted  their  approach ;  retiring  to  a  position  m  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
from  the  enemy's  works,  and  in  full  sight  of  their  army.  In  this  situation 
they  unaccountably  remained  inactive  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  thir- 
tieth of  December ;  though,  if  an  attack  was  to  be  renewed,  it  never  could 
have  been 'supposed  that  such  a  commander  as  General  Jackson  would 
neglect  to  strengthen  or  complete  his  lines :  indeed  workmen  were  ob- 
served busily  occupied  in  this  very  operation,  while  numerous  reinforce- 
ments continually  arrived  in  his  camp :  neither  did  he,  during  this  periods 
leave,  his  antagonists  in  tranquillity;  for*by  giving  an  elevation  to  his  gunsi 
he  contrived  to  reach  the  British  lines ;  and  he  also  began  to  erect  batte- 
ries on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  whence  a  flanking  fife  coMd 
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be  thrown  across  the  whole  front  of  his  position.  His  defences  could  not 
now  be  turned,  nor  could  his  troops  be  drawn  from  their  intrenchments  * 
nothing  therefore  remained  to  be  done  but  to  erect  breaching  batteries,  and 
assault  his  works :  this  plan,  therefore,  was  adopted ;  three  days  being  em- 
ployed in  bringing  np  heavy  cannon,  and  making  such  preparations  as 
might  have  sufficed  for  a  siege. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirty-first,  one  half  of  the  British  army  was  marched 
to  the  front,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  position :  &youred 
by  the  darkness,  and  working  in  cautious  silence,  they  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing up,  before  dawn,  a  work,*  on  which  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
were  mounted ;  and  then,  falling  back  to  a  short  distance,  they  lay  down 
behind  some  reeds,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  next 
morning  was  very  hazy ;  and  when  the  mist  gave  way,  the  difierent  Ame- 
rican regiments  were  plainly  discerned  on  parade,  in  their  holiday  suits, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  gaiety  and  gala ;  when  the  British  batte- 
ries opened,  and  suddenly  all  was  consternation  and  confusion :  but  their 
artillery  soon  rallied,  and  answered  ours  with  quickness  and  precision : 
toward  the  end  of  the  day  our  ammunition  began  to  f^il,  when  the  fire  of 
the  Americans  was  redoubled ;  and  being  aided  by  a  large  number  of  guns 
landed  from  the  flotilla,  as  well  as  by  the  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  British  were  finally  obliged  to  desert  their  works. 

The  fatigue  undergone  by  officers  and  men  was  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion :  for  two  nights  and  days,  no  one  had  closed  his  eyes,  except  he  were 
co(A  enough  to  sleep  amid  showers  of  cannon  balls ;  and  dating  the  day, 
scarcely  a  moment  could  be  allowed  even  to  break  the  fast :  and  now,  hay- 
ing retreated  from  an  impracticable  attempt,  the  troops  were  exposed  not 
•nly  to  the  enemy's  fire  in  front,  but  to  a  deadly  discharge  of  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  swept  the 
whole  line  of  encampment :  besides,  the  duty  in  a  picket  became  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  a  general  action,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters ;  and  to  approach  a  fire  was  certain  death,  from  the  aim  which  it 
gave  to  the  foe :  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising  that  murmurs 
were  raised  among  the  men  ;  but  these  proceeded  rather  from  irritation  at 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  foe  to  action,  than  from  any  other  motive. 
Nor  was  their  gallant  leader  less  anxious  to  fight,  though  desirous  of  en- 
gaging on  equal  terms,  if  possible ;  and  to  efiTect  this,  he  devised  an  admi- 
rable plan.  Dividing  his  army,  he  resolved  to  send  one  part  across  the 
Blississippi,  who  might  seize  the  enemy's  battery,  and  turn  it  against  them* 
•elves,  while  the  other  made  a  general  assault  on  their  lines :  to  eflect  thiSt 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  for  boats,  from  the  lake,  across  dM 

*  In  throwing  up  this  work,  barreli  of  tagar,  to  the  viliie  of  severtl  thooMiidssf  pool*' 
wtrs  used  instoad  of  asrth. 
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entire  neclc  of  land,  to  the  river :  the  fatigue  endured  by  the  troops  in  thi* 
uideTtaking  caoDot  adequately  be  described :  atillitwueflected;  andwhib 
the  Americans  received  a  reinfoTcement  of  ttvo  thousand  five  hundred  men 
from  Kentucky,  General  Lambert  unexpectedly  arrived  with  two  fine  regi- 
ments, the  seventh  and  forty-third ;  which,  with  a  body  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, increased  the  British  force  to  about  eight  thousand. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  boats  were  ordered  up  for  the  transport  of  hai- 
teen  hundred  troops ;  and  Colonel  Thornton  was  appointed  to  lead  PictCD's 
"fighting  rascals"  of  the  eighty-fifth,  the  marines,  and  a  party  of  sailors, 
across  tho  rapid  "  father  of  streams  :"  the  soil  however  through  which  the 
canal  ran,  was  so  rotten,  that  it  shelved  in  {  and  no  more  boats  than  a  nnm- 
ber  capable  of  carrying  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  able  to  teach 
their  destination :  according  to  orders.  Colonel  Thornton  was  to  embark 
and  cross  the  river  immediately  after  dark,  push  forward,  carry  the  haU^ 
ties,  and  point  the  guns  before  daylight ;  then,  at  the  signal  of  a  rocket,  to 
commence  firing  on  the  enemy's  line,  which  at  the  same  moment  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  divided  into  three  colomai: 
General  Keene  at  the  head  of  one,  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the.  right  { 
General  Oibbs,  with  the  other,  to  force  the  enemy's  lefi  j  while  Genual 
Jjambert  remained  with  the  seventh  and  forty-third  in  reserre,  to  act  as 
eircamatances  might  require :  scaling  ladders  and  fascines  ,had  been  also 
prepared,  and  committed  to  the  forty-fourth  regiment,  oi. being  musericaUjr 
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ilEODg,  and  accnatomed  to  American  warfiue.    Thus  all  things  weie  ar 
langed  on  the  night  of  the  seventh ;  and  next  day  the  fate  of  New  Orleans 
was  to  be  decided. 

While  the  rest  of  the  army  lay  down  to  sleep,  until  they  should  be  roused 
by  their  drums  and  bugles.  Colonel  Thornton,  with  fourteen  hundred  chosen 
troops,  advanced  to  the  river  side :  there  however  he  found  his  commander's 
scheme  impracticable ;  the  boats  had  not  arrived ;  and  at  last,  some  hours 
after  the  appointed  time,  only  a  few  came  up :  determining  however  to  do 
what  could  be  eflfected,  he  crossed  with  a  small  force  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  men,  though  they  could  not  leave  the  canal  till  dawn  was  beginning 
to  appear :  it  was  in  vain  that  they  rowed  like  men  in  despair ;  that  they 
effected  their  disembarkation  in  safety,  and  formed  on  the  beach :  day  had 
already  broke ;  the  British  army  had  advanced ;  and  the  signal  rocket  was 
sent  up,  while  they  were  four  miles  from  the  batteries,  which  ought  to  have 
been  taken  soon  after  midnight  Nor  was  this  the  only  disappointm^ent 
which  the  gallant  Pakenham  experienced :  when  the  troops  stood  in  battle 
array,  not  a  ladder  or  fascine  was  to  be  found  in  the  field ;  for  the  forty* 
fourth  had  neglected  to  bring  them.  The  indignation  of  Sir  Edward  was 
extreme :  galloping  up  to  Colonel  Mullens,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  been 
panic-strucki  he  commanded  him  to  return  instantly  with  his  regiment  for 
the  ladders ;  but  the  opportunity  of  planting  them  was  gone  for  ever :  oar 
troops  were  now  visible  to  the  foe ;  a  dreadful  fire  was  opened  on  them } 
and  they  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds,  while  they  stood  waiting  for 
orders.  All  his  arrangements  being  thus  frustrated,  Pakenham  gave  the 
word  to  advance ;  and  the  other  regiments,  leaving  the  forty-fourth  behind, 
rushed  to  the  assault :  on  the  lefl,  a  detachment  carried  a  battery  in  ad« 
vance  of  the  American  works,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  ditch  by  a  single 
plank  into  the  lines ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  superior  numbera.  On 
the  right,  where  the  twenty-first  and  fourth  were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the 
ninety-third  rushed  on,  and  took  the  lead :  rushing  impetuously  on,  oar 
troops  soon  reached  the  ditch ;  but  to  scale  the  intrenchment  without  lad* 
den  was  impossible  :  some  few  men,  mounting  on  each  other's  shouident 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  parapet,  to  their  own  destruction ;  while  those 
that  stood  without,  were  exposed  to  a  sweeping  fire,  that  cut  them  down  by 
companies :  they  fell,  too,  without  seeing  their  opponents ;  for  the  Amen* 
cans,  not  even  raising  their  heads  above  the  ramparts,  swung  their  fire- 
locks by  one  arm  over  the  wall,  and  fired  directly  down  on  their  assailants; 
while  the  batteries  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  kept  up  a  dreadful 
flanking  cannonade.  Poor  Pakenham  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  rally 
Km  broken  troops :  riding  toward  the  forty-fourth,  which  had  returned  to 
the  field,  though  in  much  confusion,  he  called  out  to  Colonel  Mnllens  to 
adrance ;  but  that  officer  was  nowhere  to  be  found :  he  therefore  put  bini* 
lalf  at  their  head  i  and  instantly  received  a  slight  wound  in  hia  kneOf  iraa 
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a  ballet  which  killed  hit  hone :  mounting  another  charger,  ha  again  haadat 
the  forty-foarth ;  when  a  second  ball  took  eflect  more  fittallj,  and  tUa  gal- 
lant hero  fell  lifeless  into  the  anns  of  his  aid-de-comp.  Nearly  at  the 
dme,  both  the  generals,  Keene  and  Gibbs,  were  carried  off  the  field 
Terelj  wounded ;  and  the  army,  without  leaders,  ignomnt  of  what  wo* 
to  be  done,  hesitated,  retreated,  and  finally  quitted  the  field  in  completa 
disorder. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  Thornton's  little  party  had  hmdad, 
driven  in  an  outpost,  and  stormed  the  enemy's  works  under  a  dreadful  dia* 
charge  of  grape  and  canister,  by  which  their  leader  was  wounded ;  bol 
the  failure  of  the  main  body  rendered  it  necessary  to  retreat :  this  move- 
ment was  effected  with  great  skill,  under  cover  of  some  houses  that  were 
set  on  fire ;  and  the  little  corps,  entering  their  boats,  reached  the  oppoaite 
bank  without  molestation. 

As  soon  as  the  British  army  was  reunited,  a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched 
with  proposals  to  bury  the  dead,  and  two  days  for  that  purpose  were 
granted ;  when,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  humiliating  sights  which  an  Englishman  could  view, 
disclosed  itself;  for  at  one  spot,  within  the  small  compass  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  were  gathered  together  nearly  a  thousand  bodies,  all  arrajred  in  Bri- 
tish uniforms ;  not  a  single  American  among  them.  In  the  camp,  gloom 
and  discontent,  or  indignation  and  rage  prevailed ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  friends 
less  afflicting  than  that  of  honour ;  almost  every  man  had  to  bewail  a  com* 
rade ;  for  between  two  and  three  thousand  had  fallen :  yet,  though  afflictedi 
they  were  not  disheartened ;  nay,  they  even  anticipated  with  eagerness  a 
renewal  of  the  combat ;  but  General  Lambert  prudently  determined  not  to 
risk  the  safety  of  his  army  on  works  that  were  impregnable ;  especially 
as  the  chance  of  success  was  materially  diminished  by  the  recent  loes :  he 
prepared  therefore  for  a  retreat,  while  it  was  yet  practicable ;  but  for  seve- 
ral days  after  the  battle  the  British  camp  was  harassed  by  continual  die* 
charges  of  artillery,  both  in  front  and  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  nor 
could  the  men  ever  close  their  eyes  without  being  awakened  by  the  splash 
of  a  round-shot  or  shell  in  the  mud  near  them :  besides,  no  roads  lay  open 
except  over  morasses,  and  hurdles  could  not  be  procured  to  form  them: 
reeds  therefore  were  substituted ;  and  the  army,  after  incredible  sufibiings 
and  fiitigues,  from  cold,  and  hunger,  and  want  of  rest,  at  length  arrived  at 
the  bordera  of  Lake  Borgne :  even  then  they  were  without  tents;  and  the 
morass  was  their  only  bed:  the  flotilla  was  eighty  miles  distant;  only  a 
part  of  the  troops  could  be  passed  over  at  a  time ;  so  that  if  bad  weather 
had  come  on,  a  large  portion  must  inevitably  have  perished  by  starvation. 
On  reaching  the  fleet,  they  found  that  large  reinforcements  had  arrived ; 
but  these,  under  present  circumstances,  were  all  useless :  after  remaining 
wind-bound  till  the  fourth  of  February,  they  ran  down  as  fiur  aa  Cat  Uand 
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a  spot  of  Bsndf  soil,  near  the  moutb  of  th«  hike,  where  thej  renuined  te 
the  aerenth,  and  then  proceoded  to  atteclc  Fort  Mobile ;  with  the  reduction 
(^  which  unimpoTtant  place  all  hostilities  id  this  quarter  of  America  ceased. 
Oenenl  Jackscna,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  lost  but  thirteen  men  in  the  late 
attack.  Haring  re-entered  New  Orleans  with  his  troops,  on  the  twentieth 
of  January,  he  was  received  with  bonadleis  acclamations ;  and  a  solemn 
thanksgiring  was  offered  up  in  the  cathedral.  An  incident  then  occnrred, 
which  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  era  of  the  Raman  republic  ;  as  martial 
law  stilt  existed,  the  general  caused  one  of  the  members  of  the  legfislatnre 
to  be  arrested,  who  had  furnished  the  newspapers  with  some  articles  of  a 
pernicious  tendency:  application  was  made  to  the  district  judge  for  a  writ 
of  habeat  eorjna,  to  be  served  on  the  general ;  and  this  was  granted  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  injuncticms  of  Jackson,  by  whose  orders  the  judge 
himself  was  arrestod,  and  sent  out  of  the  city :  two  days  afterwarda,  official 
intelligence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was  received ;  and  the  civil  magistrate 
had  no  sooner  resumed  his  functions,  than  General  Jackson  was  sntnmoned 
to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  court :  he  accordingly  appeared,  and  vindi- 
cated his  conduct,  through  his  counsel ;  but  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of 
ooe  thousand  dollars.  This  sentence  against  the  hero  of  New  Orleans 
excited  univeisal  indignation,  and  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  quickly 
raised  by  the  citizens:  Jackson,  however,  had  already  discharged  it  from 
his  own  funds ;  and  requested  that  the  subscription  might  be  distributed 
among  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  He  then  r»- 
•igDed  his  command  to  Qeneial  Qaines ;  and,  like  another  CiiManiiatDe, 
retired  to  his  farm,  until  hia  country,  requiring  his  serviceSi  again  called 
bim  from  his  ruml  occupations. 
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,APTAIN  PORTER'S  cniiu  in  the  Pscifie 
terminated  this  year.  It  is  too  remukftUs 
not  to  be  given  in  detail.  Captain  Porter, 
after  the  refitting  of  bis  «hip,  tailed  fiom 
the  Delaware  on  the  27th  of  October.  1613.  He 
shaped  his  course  for  the  coast  of  Brazil,  when, 
according  lo  arnrngements  with  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  several  places  were  appointed  for  rendezvous. 
i  During  his  cruise  in  that  quarter  he  captured  bia 
Britannic  majesty's  packet  ship  Nocton,  from  which 
he  toc^  about  eleven  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  specie,  and  then 
despatched  her  for  America.  Upon  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  Java  by 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  port,  where  he  heard 
that  the  Hornet  bad  been  captured  by  the  Montague,  that  the  British 
force  on  the  coast  had  been  increased,  and  that  Mveral  ships  were  in  pur- 
suit of  him.  Knowing  that  he  occupied  a  hazardous  place,  he  deter- 
mined  to  abandon  it,  and  accofdingly  be  shaped  his  cmise  southward, 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  ofl*  which  place  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  aeveriiy 
of  the  gales,  and  proceeded  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  want  of 
provision  it  became  necessary  to  put  into  some  port.  Accordingly  ha  tan 
into  Valparaiso,  where  he  arrived  on  the  I4th  cf  March,  1813. 

Having  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provision,  he  coasted  the  Bb«es 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  met  with  a  Peruvian  corsair,  that  had  captured 
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two  wbalkig  ships  on  the  coast  of  Chilis  and  had  on  hoard  the  crews  of  the 
two  shipst  as  prisooerst  consisting  of  twenty-foar  Americans.  The  com* 
mander  of  the  corsair  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct  hy  alleging  himself 
to  be  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  expecting  a  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Captain  Porter,  finding  that  he  determined  to  persist  in 
his  aggressions,  lightened  him  of  his  armament,  by  throwing  it  into  the 
sea,  released  the  prisoners,  and  then  directed  a  polite  letter  to  the  vicerojir 
in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  he  debVered  to  the 
captain.  Upon  proceeding  to  the  port  of  Lima  he  recaptured  one  of  the 
American  vessels  as  she  was  entering  the  port. 

He  cruised  for  several  months  in  the  Pacific,  making  great  havoo 
among  the  Engb'sh  traders,  and  was  particularly  destructive  to  those 
engaged  in  the  spermaceti  whale  fishery.  He  tdok  many  with  valuable 
cargoes ;  one  of  the  captured  vessels  he  retained  as  a  store  ship ;  he 
equipped  her  with  twenty  guns  and  called  her  the  Essex  Junior,  appoint- 
ing Lieutenant  Downes  as  commander,  while  some  of  the  others  were  given 
up  to  the  prisoners,  some  sent  to  Valparaiso  and  laid  up,  and  three  sent 
to  America.  Captain  Porter,  now  having  a  little  squadron  under  his  com* 
mand,  became  the  terror  of  those  seas.  He  gained  from  his  prizes  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  provisions,  medicines,  naval  stores,  clothing,  and  money ; 
so  that  he  was  able  to  pay  his  ofiScers  and  men  without  drawing  on  the 
government,  and  was  able  to  remain  at  ^  without  sickness  or  inconve- 
iiience. 

From  the  extent  of  his  depredations  he  spread  alarm  and  anxiety 
throughout  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  and  created  great  disturbance  in 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  merchants  trembled  with  apprehension  for 
the  fate  of  their  property,  which  was  afioat  on  those  waters,  while  the 
nation's  pride  was  humbled,  when  it  beheld  a  single  frigate  bearing  the 
sceptre  over  the  whole  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  in  defiance  to  their  nume- 
rous fleets,  destroying  their  commerce  and  excluding  their  merchants 
from  all  western  ports,  and  almost  banishing  the  British  flag  from  those 
climes  where  it  had  so  Jong  spread  its  folds  to  the  breeze  in  proud  pre- 
dominance. The  manner  in  which  Captain  Porter  conducted  his  cruise 
baffled  pursuit.  Those  who  were  sent  in  search  of  him  were  distracted 
by  vague  accounts,  and  were  entirely  unable  to  discover  any ,  traces  by 
which  they  might  be  able  to  encounter  him.  Keeping  in  the  open 
sea,  and  touching  only  at  those  desolate  islands  which  form  the  Galli-' 
pages,'  he  left  no  traces  by  which  he  might  be  followed  or  discovered- 
Although  he  was  deprived  of  all  intelligence  from  land,  and  unable  to 
gain  any  knowledge  of  home  aflaira,  he  often  received  a  correct  aocouni 
of  his  enemies  firom  the  various  prizes  which  he  had  captured.  Lieuten- 
ant Downes  having  returned  from  conveying  the  prizes  to  Valparaiso, 
oioaght  word  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Commodore  Hillyaf  in  the  Phflsbe 
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Ingate,  rating  thirtj-eix  guns,  accompanied  by  two  sloops  of  wmr.  Loaded 
with  spoil,  and  sated  with  the  easy  and  inglorious  capture  of  merchant* 
men,  Captain  Porter  desired  to  signalize  his  cruise  by  some  brilliant  nc- 
tory,  meeting  the  enemy  on  equal  terms. 

From  having  remained  at  sea  for  such  a  length  of  time,  some  of  the  tim* 
hers  were  impaired  and  needed  renewal,  while  the  frigate  required  some 
other  repairs  to  enable  her  to  face  the  foe.  'For  this  purpose  he  repaired 
to  the  island  of  Nooaheevah,  one  of  the  Washington  group,  discovered  by 
Captain  Ingraham  of  Boston,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  prizes*  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  received  Captain  Porter  with 
marks  of  friendship ;  and  they  supplied  him  with  abundance  of  provision, 
with  which  the  island  abounded.  Having  calked  and  completely  over^ 
hauled  the  ship,  made  her  a  new  set  of  water-casks,  and  taken  on  board  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provision  for  four  months,  from  the  prizes,  which  he 
secured  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  for  their  protection,  he  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Chili,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1813,  leaving  Lieutenant 
Gamble  of  the  marines,  with  twenty-one  men,  in  command  of  the  battery, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso  nfler  a  certain  time. 

Having  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Chili  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
with  Captain  Hiliyar,  without  success,  he  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Valpa- 
raiso, with  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  him  there ;  and,  if  disappointed  in 
his  wish,  he  might  be  able  to^capture  some  merchant  ships  which  were 
expected  from  England.  While  lying  in  this  port  Captain  Hiliyar  arrivei^ 
having  long  sought  for  the  Essex,  but  without  success,  and  having  almost 
given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  meeting  with  her.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
sloop  of  war  Cherub,  which  was  strongly  armed  and  manned.  Contrary 
to  Captain  Porter's  expectation,  the  Phoebe  herself  was  far  superior  to  the 
Essex.  The  united  force  of  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub  amounted  to  eighty* 
one  guns  and  five  hundred  men.  While  the  force  of  the  Essex  consisted 
of  but  forty-six  guns,  all  of  which,  excepting  six  long  twelves,  were  thirty- 
two  pound  carronades,  only  serviceable  in  close  fighting.  Her  crew 
having  been  much  reduced  by  the  manning  of  prizes,  amounted  to  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  The  Essex  Junior,  being  only  intended 
as  a  store-ship,  carried  but  ten  eighteen-pound  carronades  and  ten  short 
sixes,  with  a  complement  of  only  sixty  men.  The  Phoebe  and  Cherub, 
having  been  sent  out  expressly  to  search  for  and  capture  the  Essex,  were 
in  prime  order,  and  good  discipline,  with  picked  crews,  and  hoisted  flags 
bearing  the  motto,  "Qod  and  our  country,  British  sailors'  best  rights: 
traitors  offend  both." 

This  was  in  opposition  to  the  American  motto  of  ^  Free  trade  and  sail- 
ors' rights,"  and  the  latter  part  of  it  being  suggested  by  error  tenderly 
cherished,  that  our  crews  were  composed  of  British  seamen.  In  reply  to 
motto,  Captain  Porter  hcnsted  at  his  miien,  ^God,  oar  conntiy,  and 
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libeitj:  tyiants  ofiend  them/'  On  enteriDg  the  port,  the  PhoBbe 
brought  into  the  power  of  Captain  Porter*  who,  on  accoant  of  the  neop 
tiality  of  the  place,  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  expoaed  aitna* 
tion  of  his  enemy.  This  forbearance  was  acknowledged  by  Commodoro 
Hill3rar9  and  he  gave  his  word  of  hcmour  to  observe  like  conduct  while  in 
port,  which  he  accordingly  followed  for  a  time. 

On  receiving  a  sufficient  supply  of  provision  on  board,  the  Phcsbe  and 
Cherub  went  off  the  port,  where  they  cruised  for  six  weeks,  keeping  up  a 
continual  blockade  of  Captain  Porter ;  who,  from  the  inferiority  of  hit 
number,  was  unwilling  to  risk  an  action.  After  repeated  endeavoura, 
finding  himself  unable  to  bring  the  Phcebe  into  single  action  or  into  equal 
combat,  or  to  provoke  a  challenge  from  Commodore  Hillyar,  he  deter* 
mined  to  put  to  sea.  Finding,  after  repeated  trials,  that  the  Essex  waa  a 
auperior  sailer  to  either  of  the  enemy's  ships,  it  was  determined  that  he 
ahould  let  the  enemy  chase  her  off,  and  thereby  give  the  Essex  Junior  a 
chance  of  escape. 

On  the  day  following,  the  28th  of  March,  the  wind  began  to  blow  firom 
the  south ;  the  Essex  having  parted  her  larboard  cable,  dragged  her  star- 
board anchor  out  to  sea.  Having  all  sails  set ;  and  perceiving  the  enemy 
dose  in  with  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  that  there  waa  a  poaaibility 
of  passing  to  windward  and  gaining  the  sea  by  auperior  sailing,  Captain 
Porter  determined  to  hazard  the  attempt.  He  took  in  his  top-gaUanl 
sails,  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  but  unfortunately,  on  rounding  the 
point,  a  heavy  squall  struck  the  ship,  and  bore  away  the  main  topmast, 
and  threw  the  men  who  were  aloft  into  the  sea  and  drowned  them.  Both 
ships  immediately  gave  chase,  and  Captain  Porter  finding  that  from  the 
crippled  state  of  his  ship  it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed,  determined  to  run 
into  port  again  and  repair  damages.  But  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  the 
common  anchorage  which  he  had  left,  he  put  into  a  small  bay  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  battery,  and  to  the  leeward  of  it,  on  the  eaal 
of  the  harbour,  and  dropped  anchor  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  Sop- 
poeing  himself  secure,  he  thought  only  of  repairing  the  damages  he  had 
sustained,  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  respect  the  neutrality  of  tha 
place.  The  wary  and  menacing  approach  of  the  enemy  showed  that  they 
had  a  more  important  object  in  view,  than  to  exchange  kindness  with  a 
generous  enemy.  Their  instructions  were  to  crush  the  noxious  foe,  which 
had  been  so  destructive  to  the  commerce  of  their  country ;  and  being  fur- 
niahed  with  a  force  competent  to  this  service,  and  having  the  enemy  ooca 
in  their  power,  they  had  no  desire  to  wave  their  superiority,  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  escape  and  continue  his  work  of  destructioiu  DispkyiBf 
their  motto  fiags  and  having  jacks  at  all  their  masts'  heads.  Captain  Por- 
ter soon  discovered  th^  real  danger  of  his  aitnatioiu  With  all  drapatfh, 
ha  prepared  £nr  actkai,  and  eadeaTonred  to  gel  a  spnog  oo  hia  cahla;  bat 
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was  mnuccessfiil,  when,  at  fifty-four  minules  past  8  p.  m.,  tke  «iieai]r 
eommenced  the  action.  The  Phcsbe  having  laid  henelf  under  hm  atem 
and  the  Cherub  on  his  starboard  bow,  the  ktter  finding  herself  in  a  dan* 
gerous  place,  and  exposed  to  a  hot  fire,  bore  up,  and  ran  under  his  stem 
also,  where  they  both  kept  up  a  raking  fire,  to  which  Captain  Porter  was 
unable  to  make  any  efilective  return.  He,  however,  succeeded  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  getting  springs  on  his  cables,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
his  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy :  but  they  were  as  often  shot  away  by 
»he  excessive  fire  to  which  he  was  exposed.  For  defence  against  this  Ira* 
mendous  attack,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  on  three  long  twelve-poundersy 
which  he  had  run  out  of  the  stem  ports,  and  which  were  worked  with 
such  skill  and  bravery  as  in  half  an  hour  to  do  such  injury  to  the  enemy's 
ships  as  to  compel  him  to  haul  off  and  repair  losses.  It  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  Commodore  Hillyar  to  risk  nothing  from  the  daring  courage 
of  his  enemy,  but  to  take  her  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  All  his 
movements  were  calm  and  deliberate,  while  the  situation  of  Captain  Por- 
ter was  distressing ;  surrounded  by  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  the 
crippled  state  of  his  ship,  unable  to  help  himself,  he  lay  awaiting  the  coo- 
venience  of  the  enemy  to  renew  the  scene  of  slaughter^  without  any  hqw 
of  escape  or  retaliation.  The  brave  crew  of  the  Essex  evinced  their 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  by  hoisting  ensigns  in  their  shattered 
rigging,  and  jacks  in  difierent  parts  of  the  ship.  The  enemy  having 
repaired, '  placed  themselves  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  and 
again  commenced  their  work  of  destruction,  out  of  reach  of  her  carro* 
nades.  Captain  Porter  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  injuring  the  enemy 
without  bearing  up  and  becoming  the  assailant ;  and  this  he  determined  to 
do.  From  the  shattered  state  of  his  rigging,  he  was  unable  to  raise  any 
other  sail  than  the  flying  jib,  which  he  caused  to  be  set,  and  having  cut 
his  cable  he  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  with  the  intention  q£  laying  the 
Phcebe  on  board. 

He  was  now  able  to  close  with  the  enemy,  when  the  firing  on  both  sides 
was  tremendous  and  destructive.  The  Essex  was  in  a  truly  depferaUe 
condition ;  her  deck  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying,  her  cockpit 
filled  with  wounded ;  she  had  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  was,  in  fiict, 
a  total  wreck ;  still  a  feeble  hope  sprung  up  that  she  might  be  Tictorious» 
froifi  the  circumstance  of  the  Cherub  being  compelled  to  haul  off  by  her 
cnppled  state;  she,  however,  did  not-  return  to  close  action  again,  bat 
kept  up  a  distant  firing  with  her  long  guns.  The  Phcsbe  also  being 
seriously  injured  began  to  edge  off  and  choose  the  distance  which  beat 
suited  her  long  guns.  The  Essex  was  unable,  from  her  shattered  slatet 
,  to  take  advantage  of  single  combat  with  the  Phcsbe,  and,  for  want  of  saiJf 
was  unable  to  keep  at  close  quarters  with  her.  Both  shipa  now  JcepI  vp 
m  tremendous  and  destructive  firey  which  made  dreadful  havoo  amwi^  Iks 
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enw  of  the  Essex,  many  of  whose  guns  were  rendered  useless,  while 
many  had  their  whole  crews  destroyed,  and  one  gun  in  particular  waa 
manned  three  times :  fifteen  men  were  slain  at  it  in  the  course  of  the 
action.  Having  lost  ail  hope  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  Captain  Porter 
determined  to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the  crew,  and  destroy  her. 
Having  approached  within  musket-shot  of  the  shore,  and  with  every  pros* 
pect  of  succeeding,  the  wind  shifted  and  bore  her  down  upon  the  Phcsbe* 
exposing  her  again  to  a  dreadful  and  raking  fire.  The  ship  was  now 
totally  unmanageable ;  but  as  her  head  was  toward  the  enemy  and  he  to 
leeward,  Captain  Porter  conceived  a  faint  hope  of  being  able  to  board  her. 
At  this  moment,  Lieutenant  Downes,  of  the  Essex  Junior,  came  on  board 
to  receive  orders,  expecting  that  Captain  Porter  virould  soon  be  made  pri- 
soner. Finding,  from  the  enemy's  putting  his  helm  up,  that  his  laat 
attempt  at  boarding  would  not  succeed,  Captain  Porter  directed  him  to 
return  to  his  own  ship  and  prepare  for  destroying  or  defending  her  in 
case  of  attack.  The  Cherub  kept  up  a  hot  fire  on  him  during  his  return. 
The  enemy  still  kept  up  a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  the  Essex, 
dealing  death  and  destruction  among  her  brave  crew.  Still  her  com- 
mander persisted,  determined  to  hold  out  in  the  unequal  and  ahnost  hope- 
less conflict.  Every  expedient  that  a  fertile  and  inventive  mind  could 
suggest  was  resorted  to,  that  they  might  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  haber  was  bent  to  the  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from 
the  bows  to  bring  the  ship's  head  around,  and  bring  her  broadside  again  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy.  This  succeeded ;  but,  from  the  crippled  state  of 
the  enemy,  they  were  unable  to  hold  their  own.  Captain  Porter  thought 
she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot  before  she  discovered  that  he  had  cast 
anchor. 

The  halser  unfortunately  parted,  and  with  it  the  last  lingering  hope  of 
the  Essex.  .At  this  moment  the  state  of  the  Essex  was  lamentable.  She 
was  on  fire  both  forward  and  aft,  the  flames  bursting  up  the  hatchway,  her 
decks  strewed  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  her  brave  crew,  while  many 
of  her  oflicers  and  men  lay  wounded  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  A  coun- 
cil of  the  cheers  of  division  having  been  called,  Captain  Porter  was  snr* 
prised  to  find  only  acting  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  McKnight  remain- 
ing, the  rest  having  either  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  carried  below.  In 
the  mean  time  the  cnctmy,  in  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of  the  water, 
hy  secure  at  a  distance,  where  she  kept  up  a  constant  and  destructive  firti 
aiming  with  coolness  and  certainty,  hitting  the  hull  at  every  shot.  Cap- 
tain Porter  having  despaired  of  saving  the  ship,  was  compelled  at  twen^ 
minutes  past  6  p.  m.,  to  give  the  painful  command  to  strike  the  coloob 
The  enemy  continued  firing,  and  Captain  Porter  thinking  he  intended  ti 
show  no  quarter,  was  about  to  rehoist  his  flag  and  fight  until  lie 
when  they  ceased  their  attack  ten  minuses  after  the  aamndert  imm 
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time  several  men  on  board  the  Essex  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  desperate  bravery  with  which  she  was  d^ 
fended.  The  general  conduct  of  the  officera  and  men  beais  ample  testi 
mony  to  their  heroism.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  which 
composed  her  crew,  fifty-eight  were  killed,  thirty-nine  severely  wounded, 
twenty-seven  slightly,  and  thirty-one  missing,  making  in  all  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four.  She  was  completely  cut  to  pieces,  and  so  covered  with  the 
dead  and  dying,  with  mangled  limbs,  with  brains  and  blood,  and  the 
ghastly  forms  of  death,  that  the  officer  who  came  on  board  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  though  accustomed  to  scenes  of  slaughter,  ftinted  at  the 
shocking  spectacle.  After  the  affiur  of  the  Argus  and  Pelican,  it  was 
asserted  that  our  sailors  were  brave  only  while  successful  and  nnhnrtt  but 
that  the  sight  of  slaughter  filled  them  with  dismay.  This  battle  clearly 
proves  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest  exercise  ef  courage.  From 
the  distance  and  position  of  the  enemy,  this  battle  was  chiefly  fought  on 
the  part  of  the  £ssex  by  six  twelve-poundera  only,  yet  the  damage  sua* 
tained  by  the  enemy  was  severe.  Their  masts  and  yards  were  badly 
crippled,  their  hulls  much  cut  up,  the  Phcebe,  especially,  received  eigh- 
teen twelve-pound  shot  below  her  water  line,  some  three  feet  under  water. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  must  have  been 
severe ;  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phoebe  was  killed,  and  Captain  Tucker, 
of  the  Cherub,  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  Phcebe  and  Essex  were  kept  afloat  until  they  anchored  next  morning 
in  the  harbour  of  Yalptfhiiso.  This  battle  was  fought  so  near  the  shore 
that  the  neighbouring  heights  were  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Valpn- 
raiso,  who  were  spectators  of  it ;  and  some  of  the  shot  fell  among  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  ventured  down  upon  the  beach.  A  generous  anxiety  ran 
throughout  the  multitude  for  the  fate  of  the  Essex ;  bursts  of  delight  arose 
when  any  change  of  battle  seemed  to  favour  her ;  the  eager  spectators 
were  seen  to  wring  their  hands,  and  utter  groans  of  sympathy  when  the 
transient  hope  failed,  and  the  gallant  little  frigate  once  more  became  the 
scene  of  deliberate  slaughter.  After  the  battle,  as  Captain  Porter  acknow- 
ledges. Commodore  Hillyar  endeavoured,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
alleviate  their  sufl!ering  and  distress,  by  the  most  generous  and  delicate 
deportment  towards  both  officers  and  men,  commanding  that  the  property 
of  every  person  should  be  restored.  Captain  Porter  and  his  crew  were 
paroled,  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Ofi*  the  port  of 
New  York,  they  were  overhauled  by  the  Saturn  razee,  whose  commander 
questioned  the  authority  of  Commodore  Hillyar  to  grant  a  passport.  Cap- 
tain Porter  then  told  the  boarding  officer  that  he  gave  up  his  parole,  and 
considered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  such  should  use  all  means 
of  escape.  In  consequence  of  this  threat,  the  Essex  Junior  was  compelled 
Q  remain  under  the  lee  of  the  Saturn  all  night ;  but  the  next  m4>ming 
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Ctplain  Porter  put  off  in  tiia  boat,  though  thirty  miles  from  the  shore;  bdQ' 
notwithstanding-  he  was  pursued  by  the  Saturn,  he  landed  safely  on  Long 
Island.  Various  interesting  and  romantic  rumours  had  reached  thJB  conn* 
liy  concerning  him  during  his  cruise  in  the  FaciGc,  which  hod  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  to  ske  this  modem  Sinbed ;  on  his  arrival  Kt  New 
York,  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  thf  populace,  who  took  out  the 
horses,  and  dragged  him,  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  to  his  lodgings. 

While  cruising  in  the  Peacock,  in  btitude  87°  47',  Captain  WarriDgtOB 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  British  brig  of  war  Epeirier,  with 
whom  be  engaged.  The  result  of  the  actios  is  thus  communicated  in  his 
ofBcial  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

At  Sba,  ^pril  39, 1814. 

Sir ;— J  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon  that  we  have  this  morning  cmp 
tared,  after  an  action  of  forty-two  mintitea,  his  Britannic  majesty's  brig 
Eperrier,  rating  and  mounting  eighteen  thirty-two-pound  carroDadcs,  with 
me  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  of  whom  eleven  were  killed  and 
fifiben  wounded,  Bcc<»rding  to  the  best  information  we  could  nhtnin  amnnff 
the  ktUi  is  her  first  lieutenant,  who  has  lost  an  arm,  and  received  a  Mveia 
1  in  the  hip.    Not  a  man  in  the  Peacock  was  killedt  and 
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only  two  wcandedy  neither  dangerously.  The  fate  of  the  Eperner  would 
have  been  decided  in  much  less  time,  but  for  the  circumstance  <^  our  fore- 
yard  having  been  totally  disabled  by  two  round-shot  in  the  ttaiboard  quar^ 
ter  from  her  first  broadside,  which  entirely  deprived  us  of  the  use  of  our 
fore-topsails,  and  compelled  us  to  keep  the  ship  large  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  action. 

This,  with  a  few  top-mast  and  top-gallant  backstays  cut  away,  and  a  few 
shot  through  ou(  sails,  is  the  only  injury  the  Peacock  has  sustained. 
Not  a  round-shot  touched  her  hull,  and  our  masts  and  spars  are  as  sound 
as  ever.  When  the  enemy  struck,  he  had  five  feet  water  in  his  hold— 
his  maintop-mast  was  over  the  side— his  mainboom  shot  away— his  fore- 
mast cut  nearly  in  two,  and  tottering^— his  fore-rigging  and  stays  shot 
away— his  bowsprit  badly  wounded,  and  forty-five  shot-holes  in  his  huU, 
twenty  of  which  were  within  a  foot  of  his  water>line,  above  and  below. 
By  great  exertions  we  got  her  in  sailing  order,  just  as  night  came  on. 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  enemy  struck,  the  Peacock- was  ready  for 
another  action,  in  every  respect,  but  the  fore-yard,  which  was  sent  down, 
fished,  and  we  had  the  foresail  set  again  in  forty-five  minutes— such  was 
the  spirit  and  activity  of  our  gallant  crew.  The  Epervier  had  under  con- 
voy an  English  hermaphrodite  brig,  a  Russian,  and  a  Spanish  ship,  which 
all  hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  to  the  E.  N.  E.  I  had  determined  upon 
pursuing  the  former,  but  found  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  leave 
our  prize  in  her  then  crippled  state,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as  we 
found  she  had  on  board  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  which  we  soon  transferred  to  this  ship.  Every  officer,  seaman, 
and  marine  did  his  duty,  which  is  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay 
them.  I  am,  &c.,  L.  Warrinoton. 

Captain  Warrington  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  his  prize  safe  into 
port,  and,  on  his  return,  .received  the  usual  honours,  which  it  had  become 
customary  to  pay  the  men  who  conquered  the  enemy. 

Captain  Blakeley  was  made  a  master-commandant  in  1818,  and  soon 
after  appointed  to  tjie  Wasp.  In  this  vessel,  he  fell  in  with,  in  latitude 
48°  36',  N.,  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Reindeer,  mounting  sixteen 
twenty-four  pound  carronades,  two  long  nine-pounders,  and  a  shifting 
twelve-pound  carronade ;  and  having  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  men.  An  action  commenced ;  and,  in  nineteen  minutes,  ended 
in  the  capture  of  the  Reindeer.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty- 
one  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  sixty-seven.  *  The  Reindeer 
was  cut  to  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  save  her ; 
and  she  was  accordingly  set  on  fire.  After  this,  the  Wasp  put  into 
L'Orient ;  from  which  port  she  sailed  the  87th  of  August,  and  four  days 
afterwards,  falling  in  with  ten  sail  of  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  a  ahip 
of  the  line,  she  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one  of  the  vesiala> 
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rhfl  evening  of  the  lat  of  September,  I6I4,  ibe  fell  is  witb  four  eail, 
two  on  eacb  bow, — but  at  considerable  distancea  from  each  other.  Tho 
fint  waa  the  British  brig  of  war  Avon,  which  struck  after  a  severe  action; 
but  Captain  Blakeley  could  not  take  poesession,  as  another  enemy  was  now 
^iproaching.  This  enemy,  it  seems,  however,  wh>  called  off  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Avon,  which  was  now  sinking.  The  enemy  reported  that 
they  had  sunk  (he  Wasp  by  the  iirst  broadside ;  but  she  was  aflorwards 
spdiea  by  a  vessel  ofi"  the  Western  Isles.  After  this,  we  bear  of  her  no 
more;  and  though  her  fate  is  certain,  the  circumstances  attending  it  are 
beyond  the  leach  of  discovery.  The  most  general  impression  ist  that  she 
was  lost  by  one  of  those  casualties  incident  to  the  great  deep,  which  have 

.  destroyed  so  many  gallant  vessels,  in  a  manner  no  one  knows  how— for 
there  are  so  many  uncertainties  connected  with  the  unfathomable  deep, 
that  even  imagination  is  bewildered  in  tracing  the  fate  of  those  who  aro 
only  known  to  have  perished,  because  they  are  never  more  heard  of  or 
Men.  Another  impression  ia,  that  the  Wasp,  very  shortly  afler  being 
spoken  ofi"  the  Western  Isles,  had  a  sever;  engagement  with  a  British 
frigate,  which  put  into  Lisbon  in  a  shattered  conditicm ;  and  reported  hsv- 

■  iag  had  an  action,  in  the  nightt  with  a  vessel,  which  waa  not  scon  next 
J,  ahhougfa  the  vhole  night  had  beea  edm. 
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But,  whaterer  may  hare  been  the  fate  of  Biakeley,  this  much  is  cei^ 
tain^ — that  he  will,  to  use  iiis  own  expression,  ^  be  classed  among  those 
names  that  stand  so  high."  The  lustre  of  his  exploits,  not  less  than  the 
interest  excited  by  those  who  remember  how,  in  his  very  boyhood,  he  was 
left,  as  he  says,  without  a  single  being  around  him  with  whom  he  coold 
claim  kindred  bloody — ^how,  by  his  merit,  he  obtained  friends,  and  con- 
ferred honour  on  that  country  which  was  not  only  his  parent,  but  which 
has  become  the  panol  of  his  only  child^ — and  how,  last  of  all,  he  perished, 
God  only  knows  how  or  whercr—has  all  given  to  his  character,  his  his- 
tory, his  achievements,  and  his  fate,  a  romantic  interest,  marking  the  name 
of  Blakeley  for  lasting  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

In  December,  1814,  the  Constitution,  Captain  Stewart,  proceeded  on  a 
cruise,  having  been  refitted  with  great  care,  and  furnished  with  new  sails. 
On  the  24tb,  he  captured  and  destroyed,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bermudas, 
the  brig  Lord  Nelson ;  off  Lisbon,  he  captured  the  ship  Susan,  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  sent  her  to  New  York ;  and  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1815,  after  a  sharp  conflict  of  forty  minutes,  he  captured  the  British  ships 
of  war,  the  Cyane,  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  the  Levant,  of  twenty-one 
guns,  having  three  men  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded,  the  British  ships 
having  in  all  thirty-five  killed  and  forty-two  wounded. 

Captain  Stewart  proceeded  with  these  prizes  to  the  Island  of  St.  Jago, 
with  a  view  to  divest  his  ship  of  the  numerous  prisoners,  consisting  of  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  mannes  of  both  ships  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to 
nearly  four  hundred.  While  making  arrangements  for  despatching  them 
at  Port  Pray  a,  for  Barbadoes,  the  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the  ships 
of  war  the  Acasta,  of  fifty  guns,  the  Newcastle,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and 
the  Leander,  of  sixty-four  guns,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  CoUier, 
reached  his  position  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog.  Notwithstanding  thenr 
near  approach,  Captain  Stewart  determined  to  retreat,  and  immediately  the 
Constitution  and  her  prizes  cut  their  cables,  and  crowded  sail  to  escape 
He  was  fortunate  in  being  able,  by  his  skilful  management  and  manaeuTres, 
to  save  from  their  grasp  his  favourite  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  Cyane ; 
the  Levant  was  captured  by  the  squadron,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes. 

After  this  escape,  he  proceeded  with  the  Constitution  to  Maranham,  in 
the  Brazils,  and  landed  the  prisoners,  refreshed  his  crew,  refitted  his  vessel, 
and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  and  his  officers  were  received  with  the 
usual  courtesies  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

On  his  way  through  New  York,  the  common  council  honoured  Captain 
Stewart  with  the  freedom  of  their  eity^  in  a  gold  box,  and  extended  towards 
him  and  his  officers  the  courteous  hospitalities  of  that  city,  by  a  pnUic 
dinner.  On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  the  legislature  of  his  native  state, 
(Pennsylvania,)  voted  him  their  thanks,  and  directed  his  excellency,  the 
governor,  to  cause  a  gold-hilted  sword  to  be  presented  to  Captain  Stewait 
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im  lettimony  of  their  sense  of  his  distinguished  merits  in  capturing  the 
British  ships  of  war  of  superior  force,  the  Cjrane  and  the  Levant.  On 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  assembled  representatiyes  of  the  nation  passed 
a  Tote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Stewart,  his  officers,  and  crew ;  and  resolved 
that  a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  that  brilliant  event,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  British  ships  of  war,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  by  the 
Constitution,  should  be  presented  to  Captain  Stewart,  in  testimony  of  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  his  gallantry,  and  that  of  his  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  under  his  command  on  that  occasion. 

The  frigate  President,  Commodore  Decatur,  went  to  sea  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1816,  leaving  the  sloops  of  war  Peacock  and  Hornet  behind  to 
bring  out  the  store  vessel,  which  was  not  then  in  readiness.  As  soon  as 
she  was  ready,  they  all  went  to  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind,  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary. Three  days  after,  the  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  separated  in  chase  of 
a  vessel,  which  proved  to  b^  a  Portuguese  brig,  and  then  proceeded  singly 
towards  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  which  was  the  first  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  squadron.  On  the  passage,  she  chased,  and  boarded  every 
vessel  that  came  in  sight.  They  were  only  four  in  all,  and  all  of  them 
neutrals.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  when  about  to  anchor  off 
the  north  end  of  that  island,  a  sail  was  descried  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward. As  she  was  steering  to  the  westward  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the 
S.  S.  W.,  she  in  a  few  minutes  could  not  be  seen  for  the  land.  The  Hor- 
net made  sail  to  the  eastward  immediately,  and,  after  clearing  the  island, 
and  again  gaining  sight  of  her,  perceived  her  bear  up  before  the  wind. 
Captain  Biddle  shortened  sail,  and  hove  to  for  her  to  come  down.  When  she 
had  come  down  and  began  to  shorten  sail,  she  took  in  her  steering  sails  in 
a  very  clumsy  manner,  purposely,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  deceive 
the  Hornet.  She  also  came  down  stem  on  as  nearly  as  possible,  lest,  as 
the  officers  afterwards  stated,  the  Hornet  should  perceive  her  broadside  and 
run.  In  coming  down  in  this  manner,  she  seemed  to  steer  rather  towards 
the  Hornet's  stern,  so  that  Captain  Biddle  thought  her  intention  was  to 
pass  under  his  stem,  giving  him  a  raking  broadside,  and,  hauling  her 
wind,  engage  him  to  leeward,  to  prevent  which,  the  Hornet  wore  ship 
three  times.  *'  At  forty  minutes  past  1  p.  h.,*'  says  Captain  Biddle's  offi- 
cial letter,  "  being  nearly  within  musket-shot  distance,  she  hauled  her 
wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  hoisted  English  colours,  and  fired  a  gun.  We 
mimediately  luffed  to,  hoisted  our  ensign,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside. 
The  action  being  thus  commenced,  a  quick  and  well-directed  fire  was  kept 
up  from  this  ship,  the  enemy  gradually  drifting  nearer  to  us,  when  at  fifty' 
five  minutes  past  one,  he  bore  up,  apparently  to  run  us  on  board.  As  soon 
as  I  perceived  he  would  certainly  fall  on  board,  I  called  the  boarders  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  repel  any  attempt  to  board  us.  At  the  instant,  every  officer 
and  man  repaired  tp  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  two  vessels  were  coming 
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in  coDtadt  and  eagerly  pretsed  me  to  permit  them  to  board  tlie  enemyi 
but  this  I  would  not  permit,  as  it  was  evident  from  the  commeBCemcBt  d 
the  action,  that  our  fire  was  greatly  superior  both  in  qniclnieas,  and  in 
effect.  The  enemy's  bowsprit  came  in  between  our  main  and  mizzen-rig- 
ging,  on  our  starboard  side,  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  board  as,  if 
such  was  his  design  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made*  Thei^B  was  a  considera- 
ble swell,  and  as  the  sea  lifted  us  ahead,  the  enemy's  bowsprit  carried 
away  our  mizzen-shrouds,  stem«daytts,  and  spankerboom,  and  be  bung 
upon  our  larboard  quarter*  At  this  mcmenl,  an  officer,  who  waa  after- 
wards recognised  to  be  Mr.  McDonald,  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the  then 
commanding  officer,  called  out  that  they  had  surrendered.  I  directed  the 
marines  and  musketry-men  to  cease  firing,  and,  while  on  the  taflerel,  asking 
if  they  had  surrendered,  I  received  a  wound  in  the  neck.  The  enemy 
just  then  got  clear  of  us,  and  his  foremast  and  bowsprit  being  both  gone, 
and  perceiving  us  wearing  to  give  him  a  fresh  broadside,  he  again  called 
out  that  he  had  surrendered.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  restrain  my 
crew  from  firing  into  him  again,  as  he  had  certainly  fired  into  ns  after 
having  surrendered.  From  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  to  the  last  time  the 
enemy  cried  out  he  had  surrendered,  was  ezactly  twenty*two  roinates  by 
the  watch.  She  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  brig  Penguin,  moult- 
ing sixteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  two  long  twelves,  a  twelve^poond 
carronade  on  the  top-gallarit  forecastle,  with  swivels  on  the  capstem  and  in 
the  tops.  She  had  a  spare  port  forward,  so  as  to  fight  both  her  long  gnns 
of  a  side.  She  sailed  from  England  in  September  last.  She  was  shorter 
upon  deck  than  this  ship  by  two  feet,  but  she  had  a  greater  length  of  keel, 
greater  breadth  of  beam,  thicker  sides,  and  higher  bulwarks  than  this  ship, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkably  fine  vessel  of  her  class.  The  enemy 
acknowledges  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  twelve 
of  them  supernumerary  marines  from  the  Medway  seventy-four,  received 
on  board  in  consequence  of  their  being  ordered  to  cruise  for  the  American 
privateer  Young  Wasp.  They  acknowledge  also  a  loss  of  fourteen  killed, 
and  twenty-eight  wounded ;  but  Mr.  Mayo,  who  was  in  chaifie  of  the 
prize,  assures  me  that  the  number  of  killed  was  certainly  greater.'* 

Among  the  killed  of  the  Penguin,  was  Captain  Dickenson,  her  com- 
mander, who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  deserving  and  favourite  ofiieer. 
Not  a  single  round-shot  struck  the  hull  of  the  Hornet,  but  her  sides  were 
filled  with  grape,  and  her  sails  and  rigging  much  cut.  The  Hornet  had 
but  one  man  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were 
Captain  Biddle  severely,  and  Mr.  Connor,  the  first  lieutenant,  danger- 
ously. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  notice  the  attachment  of  our  breve  tars  to  their 
commanders.  Captain  Biddle,  in  the  early  part  of  the  aotion,  had  fait  fiice 
much  disfigured  by  being  struck  twice  witft  q>]uiitei8^  and,.wluMi  ht  le* 
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ceiTed  the  wound  in  the  neck,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely,  the 
most  anxious  concern  for  him  was  evinced  by  the  crew,  two  of  whom  took 
him  in  their  arms  to  carry  him  below.  He  could  scarcely  disengage  him- 
self from  them,  and  finding  that  he  would  not  leaye  the  deck,  one  of  them 
stripped  off  his  shirt,  and  tied  it  tightly  about  Captain  Biddle's  neck,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  bleeding.  Captain  Biddle  would  not  have  his  own  wound 
dressed,  until  after  all  his  men  had  theirs  dressed. 

We  cannot  omit  a  circumstance  which  marks  a  striking  and  character- 
istic diflerence  between  the  seamen  of  the  two  countries.  In  conversation 
with  Lieutenant  McDonald,  the  surviving  oflicer  of  the  Penguin,  he  men- 
tioned that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Captain  Dickenson 
remarked  to  him,  ''  This  fellow  hits  us  every  time,  we  can't  stand  his  fire ; 
we  must  run  him  on  board  ;"  at  that  instant,  Captain  Dickenson  received 
a  grape-shot  in  his  breast,  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  command  devolving  upon  Mr.  McDonald,  he  said  he  gave  orders  to 
board,  but  that  his  men  would  not  follow  him ;  while  the  seamen  of  the 
Hornet  were  anxious  and  eager  to  board  the  enemy,  but  were  prevented  by 
their  commander. 

-  It  has  been  stated,  that  Captain  Biddle  was  wounded,  after  the  enemy 
had  surrendered.  He  was  standing  upon  the  tafierel,  and  had  ordered  the 
musketry  not  to  fire,  when  one  of  his  officers-called  out  to  him  that  there 
wks  a  man  taking  aim  at  him.  Captain  Biddle  did  not  hear  this,  as  his 
back  was  towards  the  officer ;  but  two  of  the  marines  perceiving  the  fellow 
taking  aim  at  Captain  Biddle,  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell  dead  the  instant  after 
he  had  discharged  his  piece.  He  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
Captain  Biddle  when  he  shot  him ;  the  ball  struck  the  chin,  directly  in 
iront,  with  much  force,  and  passed  along  the  neck,  tearing  the  flesh,  went 
ofi*  behind  through  his  cravat,  waistcoat,  and  coat  collar. 

The  Penguin  being  completely  riddled,  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  gone, 
and  her  mainmast  so  crippled  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  secured,  and 
Captain  Biddle  being  unwilling  to  return  into  port  with  his  prize,  or  to 
spare  officers  to  man  her,  he  resolved  to  destroy  her,  and  she  was  accord- 
ingly scuttled.  A  few  days  after  the  action,  he  was  joined  by  the  Peacock, 
and  the  storeship.  The  Hornet  had  sustained  so  little  injury  in  the  action, 
that  Captain  Biddle,  having  bent  a  new  set  of  sails,  and  knotted  and  se- 
cured his  rigging,  was  completely  ready  for  further  service.  Captains 
Warrington  and  Biddle  having  waited  the  time  prescribed,  without  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Decatur,  the  Tom  Bowling  storeship  was  con- 
Terted  into  a  cartel  to  carry  the  British  prisoners  to  St.  Salfador,  and  die 
Peacock  and  Hornet  sailed  on  the  12th  of  April,  bound  round  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  On  the  2Tth  of  April,  early  in  the  rooming,  in  latitude  S8 
80,  8.,  and  longitude  88,  E.,  they  discovered  a  strange  sail,  to  which  thay 
gave  chase.    As  it  was  part  of  the  time  cahn,  and  during  the  oCbw  past 
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the  wind  was  quite  light,  they  did  not  approach  the  chaae  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day.  "  At  forty-five  minutes  past  2  p.  h./'  sayt 
Captain  Biddle's  official  letter,  ^  the  Peacock  was  about  six  miles  ahead 
of  this  ship,  and  observing  that  she  appeared  to  be  suspicious  of  the  chase, 
I  took  in  starboard  steering-sails,  and  hauled  up  for  the  Peacock.  At 
twenty-two  minutes  past  3  p.  m.,  the  Peacock  made  the  signal,  that  the 
chase  was  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  an  enemy.  I  immediately  took  in  all 
steering-sails,  and  hauled  upon  a  wind,  the  enemy  then  upon  our  lee  quar- 
ter, distant  about  eight  miles.  At  9  p.  h.,  as  he  was  gaining  upon  us, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  keep  sight 
of  us  during  the  night,  I  considered  it  necessary  to  hghten  the  ship.  I 
therefore  threw  overboard  twelve  tons  of  kentledge,  part  of  our  shot,  and 
some  of  our  heavy  spars ;  cut  away  the  sheet  anchor  and  cable,  and  started 
the  wedges  of  the  masts.  At  2  a.  m.,  the  enemy  being  rather  .before  our 
•oe  beam,  I  tacked  to  the  westward;  he  also  tacked,  and  continued  in 
chase  of  us.  At  daylight,  on  the  29th,  he  was  within  gunshot  upon  our 
lee  quarter.  At  7  a.  m.,  having  hoisted  English  colours,  and  a  rear* 
admiral's  flag,  he  commenced  firing  from  his  bow  guns.  As  his  shot  went 
over  us,  I  cut  away  the  remaining  anchor  and  cable,  threw  overboard  the 
launch,  six  of  our  guns,  more  of  our  shot,  and  every  heavy  article  that 
was  at  hand.  The  enemy  fired  about  thirty  shot,  not  one  of  which  took 
effect,  though  most  of  them  passed  over  us.  While  he  was  firing,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  we  slowly  dropped  him,  and  at  9  a.  v.,  be 
ceased  his  fire.  At  11  a.  h.,  the  enemy  was  again  coming  up  with  us. 
I  now,  therefore,  threw  overboard  all  our  remaining  guns,  but  one  long 
gun,  nearly  all  our  shot,  all  our  spare  spars,  cut  away  the  top-gallant  fore* 
castle,  and  cleared  every  thing  off  deck,  as  well  as  from  below,  to  lighten 
as  much  as  possible.  At  noon,  the  enemy  again  commenced  firing;  be 
fired  many  shot,  only  three  of  which  came  on  board,  two  striking  the  hull, 
and  one  passing  through  the  jib.  It  is,  however,  extraordinary  that  every 
shot  did  not  take  effect ;  for  the  enemy,  the  second  time  he  commenced 
firing,  was  certainly  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  this  ship,  and  the 
sea  quite  smooth.  I  perceived  from  his  sails  that  the  effect  of  his  fire  was 
to  deaden  his  wind,  and  at  2  p.  h.,  he  again  ceased  firing.  At  thirty  mi- 
nutes past  2  p.  H.,  the  wind,  which  had  previously— and  greatly  to  our 
disadvantage — ^backed  to  the  south-east,  hauled  to  the  westward,  and 
fireshened  up.  At  sundown,  the  enemy  was  about  four  miles  astern;  the 
wind  was  fresh,  and  we  went  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  throughout  the 
night,  and  at  daylight,  on  the  80th,  he  was  about  twelve  miles  astern,  still 
in  chase  of  us.  At  thirty  minutes  past*  9  a.  h.,  he  took  in  steering>«u]s, 
reefed  his  topsails,  and  hauled  to  the  eastward,  and  at  11  a.  ■•,  he  was 
entirely  out  of  sight.  During  the  chase,  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  very 
crank,  and  I  therefore  concluded  he-  must  have  lightened  while  m 
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of  us  I  did  not  at  any  time  fire  our  stem-chasers,  because  it  was  manifest 
that  the  enemy  injured  his  sailing  by  firing." 

During  this  long  and  anxious  chase,  Captain  Biddle,  though  still  much 
indisposed  and  debilitated  by  his  wound,  preserved  his  accustomed  forti- 
tude and  presence  of  mind.  Though  his  situation,  for  many  hours,  under 
the  guns  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  would  have  justified  his  surrender,  yet  he 
^uld  not  bring  his  mind  to  give  up  the  ship,  and  his  persevering  and  un- 
yielding spirit  was  rewarded  by  the  success  which  it  merited,  but  could 
scarcely  have  expected.  It  is  this  gallant  and  heroic  temper,  which  nevei^ 
despairs,  and  is  always  master  of  itself,  that  gives  its  .possessor  a  claim  to 
much  higher  merit  than  can  be  made  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of  courage. 
As  their  capture  appeared  to  be  almost  inevitable,  and  the  minds  of  the 
crew  were  depressed,  Captain  Biddle  called  them  together  and  addressed 
them :  he  told  them  that  he  was  determined  not  to  heave  to,  but  to  carry 
sail  from  the  enemy  as  long  as  his  spars  were  unhurt,  and  that  if  the  enemy 
continued  to  fire,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  should  escape ;  he  told  them 
if  they  were  captured,  he  should  expect  them  to  behave  properly ;  he  en- 
couraged them  not  to  fear  any  ill  usage  from  the  enemy,  and  assured  them 
that  he  would  continue  with  them,  and  never  abandon  them.  The  efiect 
of  this  address  was  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  the  crew,  and  to  make  them 
aL  pleased  and  proud  to  resign  their  fate,  confidently  and  cheerfully  to  ike 
direction  of  their  brave  commander. 

After  escaping  from  the  seventy-four,  the  loss  of  her  annament  and 
other  equipments  rendered  the  Hornet's  return  into  port  indispensable; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  approach  our  coast, 
being  without  guns,  boats,  or  anchors,  he  concluded  to  go  into  St.  Salvador, 
for  the  purpose  of  refitting  and  resuming  his  cruise.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  9th  of  June,  and  on  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  peace  with  Qreat  Britain* 
He  returned  to  New  York,  on  the  80th  of  July. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  Captain  Biddle,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held 
on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1816,  on  board  the  Hornet,  in  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  return  of  that  ship  into  port, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  armament, 
stores,  &c.  The  following  opinion  was  pronounced  by  the  court,  of  which 
Captain  Evans  was  President :  **  The  court,  after  mature  deliberation  on 
the  testimony  adduced,  are  of  opinion  that  no  blame  is  imputable  to  Ci^ 
tain  Biddle,  on  account  of  the  return  of  the  Hornet  into  port,  with  the  loss 
of  her  armament,  stores,  &c. ;  and  that  the  greatest  applause  is  due  to  him 
for  his  persevering  gallantry,  and  nautical  skill,  evinced  in  escaping,  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  after  a  long  and  arduous  chase  by 
a  British  line-of-battle  ship." 

During  his  absence.  Captain  Biddle  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  poil- 
cqpCain. 
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ON  his  inaugural  address,  Preaideiit  Mnnmn  ^nlw 
with  gratification  of  the  increasing  proaperitf  of  thi 
country,  the  capability  of  the  people  properly  to 
I  administer  their  own  laws,  and  the  necessity,  drawn 
{torn  recent  experience,  of  bestowing  more  than 
,  ordinary  attention  to  the  defences  of  the  nnQy-nd 
I  navy.  But,  while  communiceting-  this  cheering  id- 
telligence,  he  warned  them  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  facili- 
ties which  the  nature  of  our  institutions  affords  to  designing  men ;  aisuriBg 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  safeguard  against  such  dedgnen, 
is  a  pure,  uncompromising  system  of  momhty.  "Had  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  he  says,  "  been  educated  in  difierent  principles,  had 
they  been  less  inteUigent,  or  less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we 
should  have  maintained  the  tame  steady  and  consistent  CBreer,  or  buen 
blessed  with  the  same  success  I  While,  then,  the  ctmatituent  body  lelunt 
ita  present  sound  and  healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They  wiU 
choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for  every  depaitmenL  It  is 
only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and  corrupt,  when  they  degeaefate 
into  a  populace,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exorcising  the  sovereignty. 
Usurpation  is  then  an  easy  attainment  and  a  usurper  soon  found.  The 
people  themselves  become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debese^ 
ment  and  min.  liet  ns,  then,  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavotir  to 
preserve  it  ia  its  full  force.    Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  ma- 
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miresy  promote  intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving our  liberties.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  blessed 
with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as  depends  on  the 
executive,  on  just  principles  with  all  nations,  claiming  nothing  unreason* 
able  of  any,  and  rendering  to  each  what  is  its  due." 

In  concluding  his  address,  the  President  observes : — 

**  In  the  administrations  of  the  iUustrious  men  who  have  preceded  me  hi 
this  high  station,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  been  connected  by  the  closest 
ties  of  early  life,  examples  are  presented  which  will  always  be  found 
highly  instructive  and  useful  to  their  successors.  From  these  I  shall 
endeavour  to  derive  all  the  advantages  which  they  may  afibrd.  Of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  under  whom  so  important  a  portion  of  this  great 
and  successful  experiment  has  been  made,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  express- 
ing my  earnest  wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy  in  his  retirement,  the 
afiections  of  a  grateful  country,  the  best  reward  of  exalted  talents  and  the 
most  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  Relying  on  the  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  other  departments  of  government,  I  enter  on  the  trust  to  which  I 
have  been  called  by  the  sufirages  of  my  fellow-citizens,  with  my  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  to 
us  that  protection  which  he  has  already  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  our 
favour." 

The  change  of  administration  made  no  perceivable  difference  in  the 
policy  of  government.  Previous  to  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
Monroe  was  advised  by  Greneral  Jackson,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms,  to  disregard  former  party  divisions  in  the  formation  of  his  cabinet, 
and  to  use  his  influence  and  power  to  destroy  party  spirit,  by  appointing 
the  best  men  to  office,  without  regard  to  their  political  preferences.  This 
course  Mr.  Monroe  declined  to  pursue,  confining  his  appointments  gene- 
rally, as  did  Jefiferson  and  Madison,  to  those  who  professed  his  own  politi- 
cal faith,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  excluding  federalists  from  office. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  in  1817.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  the  President  made  a  tour  through  the  northern 
states,  being  everywhere  welcomed  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  8 
sovereign  people.  While  this  was  going  on,  some  adventurers,  claiming 
to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  South  America, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  East  Florida.  They  were  commanded  by 
a  man  who  called  himself  **  Citizen  Gregor  McGregor,  Brigadier-genera) 
of  the  armies  of  the  Um'ted  Provinces  of  New  Granada  and  Yeneaniela, 
and  General-in-chief,  employed  to  liberate  the  provinces  of  both  the  Fl(>* 
lidas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme  governments  of  Mexico  and  South 
America."    This  man  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  St.  Mary's  river,  near  Georgia,  and  began  extensive  prepaxatioiis  fir 
making  it  a  depot  for  buccaneering.  * 

The  intelligence  of  this  affiiir  was  officially  communicated  to  CoDgreai, 
in  the  annual  message  of  December.  The  President  stated  that,  qq 
account  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  South  American 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  late 
aggressive  acts  received  any  countenance  from  these  powers ;  and  that 
the  doubt  was  further  strengthened  by  some  facts  recently  brought  to 
light,  and  which  went  very  far  toward  stamping  it  as  a  mere  individual 
enterprise.  He  added,  that  the  island  had  been  made  a  channel  for  the 
illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa,  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves 
from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  a  port  for  smuggling  of  every  kind. 

The  President  also  stated,  that  an  institution  of  a  similar  kind  and 
prior  establishment  had  been  made  at  Galveston,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
"  This  enterprise,"  says  Mr.  Monroe,  "  has  been,  marked  in  a  more  signal 
manner  by  all  the  objectionable  circumstances  which  characterized  the 
other,  and  more  particularly  by  the  equipment  of  privateers  which  have 
annoyed  our  commerce,  and  by  smuggling.  These  establishments,  if  ever 
sanctioned  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  is  not  believed,  have  abused 
their  trust  and  forfeited  all  claims  to  consideration.  A  just  regard  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  required  that  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  orders  have  accordingly  been  issued  to  that  efiect." 

At  the  head  of  this  piratical  establishment  was  an  adventurer  named 
Aury,  who  endeavoured  to  collect  around  him  a  regular  civil  government. 
Fmding  that  he  was  watched  by  the  American  government,  he  left  his 
first  rendezvous  and  removed  to  Matagorda,  about  ninety  miles  west  of  his 
first  station.  The  Lafittes  and  others  of  the  Baratarian  pirates  were  con- 
spicuous in  his  company,  and  took  several  prizes.  Some  of  these  were 
sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  where  they  were  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
consul,  and  delivered  into  his  charge. 

Finding  smuggling  difficult  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  United  States, 
Aury  returned  to  Galveston,  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  some  thirty 
other  smugglers,  with  whom  be  united  his  own.  After  giving  notice  that 
Galveston  was  no  longer  under  his  protection,  he  sailed  to  Amelia  Islandi 
where  he  found  that  McGregor  had  returned  to  the  Spanish  main,  and 
that  the  island  was  under  the  control  of  Hubbard  and  Ironil,  two  of 
McGregor's'  associates.  The  two  parties  were  soon  united,  and  in  a  little 
while  after  joined  by  about  twenty  half-pay  British  officers  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  These 
had  intended  to  join  their  fellow-countrymen ;  but  finding  Aury  in  com* 
mand  united  themselves  to  him.  The  outlaws  professed  to  capture  only 
Spanish  vessels ;  but  the  flag  of  no  nation  was  respected  by  them  when  a 
rich  cargo  was  within  their  grasp.    In  violation  of  law,  they  intiodnood 
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nmny  slaves  into  the  United  States,  and  smuggling,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  was  successfully  practised. 

This  conduct  finally  became  so  outrageous,  that  the  Executive  deter- 
mined to  employ  a  force  in  ridding  the  coast  of  such  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. Captain  Henly^  in  the  ship  John  Adams,  with  a  squadron,  and  a 
battalion  of  Charleston  artillery,  under  Major  Bankhead,  was  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  Amelia  Island.  On  the  5S2d  of  December,  a  joint  .etter 
was  addressed  to  Aury  by  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  requiring 
liim  to  evacuate  the  isbnd  with  his  company,  leaving  all  property  as  he 
found  it  when  he  first  occupied  the  station.  On  the  5^,  quiet  possession 
was  taken  of  the  island,  and  Aury  left  in  February.  He  was  arrested 
soon  after,  at  Charleston,  by  the  Spanish  consuls,  but  his  ofilence  not  fall- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court,  he  was  discharged. 
Soon  after,  the  Galveston  party  dispersed. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year.  General  Jackson  was  ordered  to  march 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been  committing 
depredations  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  The  border  region  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Gaines,  who  had  previously 
prepared  his  forces  for  service,  and  built  Fort  Scott  at  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  and  Chatahouchee  rivers ;  Fort  Gaines,  further  up  the  Chatahoachee ; 
and  Fort  Crawford,  on  the  Escambia. 

When  General  Jackson  assumed  the  command,  he  notified  the  Spanish 
governor  of  West  Florida,  that  resistance  to  his  measures,  on  the  part  of 
that  colony,  would  be  considered  as  hostility  against  the  United  States. 
He  then  proceeded  to  organize  his  army,  which  consisted  of  four  thousand 
three  hundred  men.  These  were  to  oppose  about  twelve  hundred  Indians 
and  runaway  negroes,  destitute  of  all  order  or  discipline,  with  scarce  any 
arms  or  even  clothing.  Marching  was  all  the  active  service  performed  by 
the  Americans,  and  the  whole  afiiur  was  denominated  by  Jackson,  a  "war 
of  movements.'' 

A  number  of  Tennessee  volunteers  joined  the  main  body,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  the  whole  army  then  pressed  forward  to  the  Mickasuky  wig» 
warns.  Here  they  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  some  Indians,  but  found 
the  villages  deserted.  A  pole  painted  red,  with  scalps  attached  to  it,  (from 
which  these  Indians  received  the  name  of  Red  Sticks,)  together  with  all 
their  wigwams,  was  burned.  A  party  of  friendly  Creeks,  under  Mctntod!* 
Was  ordered  to  scour  the  neighbourhood,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  while 
Jackson  marched  to  the  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Mark's,  which  he  took  poseee 
aioQ  of,  hoisting  the  American  flag,  and  sending  the  Spanish  garrison  to 
Pensacola.  Here  he  found  a  Scotch  trader,  name4  Arbathnot,  who  had 
been  carrying  oq  secret  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  put  him  in  ckie 
(Confinement.    At  the  same  time,  he  hung  two  Indian  chiefs. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  St.  Marks,  the  general  marched  on  the  9th 
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rf  April,  to  the  Sawaney  villages,  which  he  reached  on  the  Idth,  killed 
eleven  Indians  and  captured  two.  Two  days  afler,  he  arrested  Robert  C 
Ambrister,  a  late  lieutenant  of  marines  in  the  British  service.  This  man 
and  Arbuthnot  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  charges  never  clearly 
ascertained,  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  the  same  day.  This  summary 
proceeding,  by  a  miliary  tribunal,  in  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power, 
which  had  been  entered  without  authority,  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  was 
loudly  denounced  by  great  numbers  of  our  citizens ;  but,  as  he  beloBged 
tQ  the  same  political  party  with  the  majority  in  Congress,  he  was  acquitted 
of  all  blame  by  that  body. 

Boon  after  this  transaction,  Jackson  removed  to  St.  Marks,  but  soon  after 
inarched  toward  Pensacola  to  arrest  some  fugitive  Seminoles.  The  Spa- 
nish governor  remonstrated  against  this  movement ;  but  the  general  en* 
tered  the  town,  and  the  governor  and  garrison  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Barancas.  Here  he  was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  finally  surrendered. 
Soon  after.  General  Gaines  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  St.  Augnstinet 
which  being  captured,  the  whole  territory  was  in  the  military  posseasioo  of 
the  United  States. 

Congress  re-assembled  on  the  15th  of  November,  1818.  During  this 
session  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  state,  Alabama  was 
Anthorized  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  preparatoi^  to 
admissiour  and  an  act  was  passed  instituting  Arkansas  a  separate  territory. 
The  citizens  of  Michigan  Territory  were  also  authorized  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  Acts  were  also  passed  to  protect  our  commerce ;  to 
provide  for  the  civilization  and  education  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  authorize 
the  President  to  take  possession  of  both  Floridas,  and  establish  a  territo- 
rial government;  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  public 
accounts. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  J.  d.  Adams  and  Don  Luis  de  Onis 
concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  by  which  Flo- 
rida and  all  the  adjacent  islands  were  secured  to  the  latter  country.  AU 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  thus  added  to  the  original  tlur» 
teen  colonies.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  also  made  with- 
Ghreat  Britain,  by  which  the  previous  good  understanding  with  that  powei' 
was  much  sti^ngthened. 

In  the  summer,  the  President  made  a  tour  through  the  southern  section 
of  the  country,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  in  the  north  two 
years  before.  He  was  everywhere  received  in  a  like  manner. 
,  The  sij^teenth  Congress  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  session  was  voluminous  and-  important.  The  great  subjects  of 
a  tarifl!*,  internal  improvements,  and  the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
independence,  were  fully  and  ably  discussed.     When  these  had  been 
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generally  disposed  of,  the  Missouri  question  arose,  and  in  proportion  as 
debate  depended  upon  it,  it  swallowed  up  all  other  considerations,  and  for 
a  while  threatened  a  dissolution,  not  only  of  all  former  political  ties,  but 
of  the  Union  itself.     It  was  not  finally  settled  until  1821. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  again  took  his  seat,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  been  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
electoral  college.     Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  elected  Vice-President. 

A  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  concluded  between  out 
country  and  France,  in  1822.  In  the  next  year,  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions providing  for  the  protection  of  American  manufactures,  and  for  inter- 
nal improvements.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  administration, 
no  measures  of  great  general  interest  were  adopted  by  that  body. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  for  Mr.  Monroe  now  became  the  absorbing 
national  topic.  Many  candidates  were  in  the  field ;  'of  whom  five  were 
particularly  conspicuous.  These  were  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  J.  CI.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State ;  Henry  Clay,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War ;  and 
General  Andrew  Jackson.  The  election  by  colleges  gave  Jackson  ninety 
nine  votes,  Adams  eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one,  Clay  thirty-seven. 
There  being  no  choice,  the  election  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  that  body,  Mr.  Adams  received  the  votes  of  thirteen  states 
on  the  first  ballot,  and  was  declared  elected,  {ohn  C.  Calhoun  was  the 
Vice-President. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  sigDali2ed  by  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Americans,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  received  by  a 
grateful  people  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  adopted  son. 

The  President  retired  from  his  high  duties,  on  the  8d*of  March,  1825. 
His  administration  is  ably  described  by  his  successor,  in  the  inaugural 
address.  "  He  strengthened  his  country  for  defence,  by  a  system  of  com- 
bined fortifications,  military  and  naval,  sustaining  her  rights,  her  dignity, 
and  honour  abroad ;  soothing  her  dissensions,  and  conciliating  her  acer- 
bities at  home :  confirming,  by  a  firm  though  peaceful  policy,  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  European  alliance  against  republican  Southern  America; 
extorting,  by  the  mild  compulsion  of  reason,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  stipulated  acknowledgment  of  Spain ;  and  leading  back  the  imperial 
autocrat  of  the  north  to  his  lawful  boundaries,  from  his  hastily  assorted 
dominion  over  the  southern  ocean.  Thus,  strengthening  and  consolidating 
the  federative  edifice  of  his  country's  union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say, 
like  Augustus  Caesar,  of  his  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  buiU  of 
brick,  and  left  her  constructed  of  marble.** 

Set 
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.  N  the  4th  of  March.  1836,  at  half-put  twelre  o'elook. 
new  President  was  introduced  into  the  capitol,  foU 
'  lowed  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  family,  by  the  judge*  of 
i  the  Sapreme  Court,  in  their  robea  of  office,  the  Vice-  ' 
I  president,  members  of  the  Senate  and  many  of  the 
I  House  of  Bepresentatires.  Here  he  delivered  Itis 
I  inaugural  address,  which  was  listened  lo  with  inteuM 
'  silence  by  the  vast  multitude.  The  oath  Oi  idBxt 
was  then  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  aflei  which,  the  Preai- 
dent  organized  his  cabinet  as  followa :— Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  Richard  Rush,  of  PennsylTania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Jamea  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War.  The  Attoraeytgenenl, 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  and  the  Postmaster-general,  John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  who  had  occupied  those  offices  under  Monroe,  were  retained. 

In  hia  inaugural  message,  Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  entire  appiofaaticn 
«f  the  general  features  of  his  predecessor's  poUcy,  and  his  detenninatioa 
to  adhere  to  it  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 

One  of  the  prominent  topica  of  public  interest  during  the  year  1836^ 
was  the  controversy  between  the  national  government  and  the  executive 
of  Georgia,  Qovemor  Troup,  concerning  the  Greek  Indiana.  By  a  formei 
compact  with  that  state,  the  general  government  was  to  remove  these 
Icdiaas  from  Qeorgia,  "whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done  on  leaaomble 
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lenns."  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  administration,  commissioneis  had 
been  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Creeks,  for  the  sale  of  their  lands ; 
but  having  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  thej 
refused  to  leave  their  territory  to  encounter  hardships  among  the  wilds  of 
the  west,  and  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  any  of  their  lands  under 
penalty  of  death.  A  few  of  their  chiefs  were  induced,  through  fraud,  to 
violate  this  law,  ceding  all  the  lands  of  the  Creeks  in  Greorgia  and  Ala- 
bama to  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was  ratifiecf  by  the  Senate,  on  the 
last  day  of  Monroe's  administration ;  but  when  the  Indians  received  intel- 
ligence of  it,  the  excitement  became  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
most  prominent  signers  of  the  treaty,  and  an  utter  protestation  on  the  part 
of  the  Creeks  against  the  instrument.  Governor  Troup  now  clamoured 
for  its  execution,  but  the  President  refusea  to  regard  it  as  a  legal  proceed- 
ing, and  appointed  an  agent  to  investigate  the  mat;er ;  ana  at  the  saioe 
time.  General  Graines  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  disputed  territory,  to 
arrest  any  disturbance  that  might  ensue.  After  receiving  from  the  agent 
a  report  that  bad  faith  and  corruption  had  attended  the  treaty,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  not  to  sufier  any  interference  with  them  until  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  Troup  at  first  threatened  to  take  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
into  his  own  hands,  but  the  firm  and  decided  tone  of  the  President  in* 
duced  him  to  leave  the  af&ir  to  the  constituted  authorities.  The  aflUr 
was  soon  afterwards  settled  by  a  compromise  treaty  with  the  Creeks. 

About  the  same  time,  various  efilbrts  were  made  to  remove  all  the  Indiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  other  side  of  that  river,  in  a  territory  to  be 
provided  for  them  by  Congress.  These  were  attended  with  but  little  suc- 
cess. The  Indians  absolutely  refused  to  yield  any  more  of  their  land,  and 
government  was  unwilling  to  obtain  treaties  to  that  efiect  by  force. 

The  Marquis  Lafayette  had  now  spent  a  year  in  America.  During  that 
lime  he  had  visited  all  the  principal  cities,  and  among  other  places  Banker 
Hill,  at  the  time  of  laying  the  comer-stone  for  its  monument,  where  he 
listened  to  an  eloquent  address  from  the  mouth  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  saw 
many  of  the  revolutionary  battle-grounds,  together  with  the  dwelling-house 
and  tomb  of  Washington.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  took  leave  of 
assembled  thousands  at  Washington,  on  board  the  new  frigate  Brandy- 
wine,  prepared  expressly  for  his  conveyance.  He  had  previously  passed 
a  few  weeks  at  the  President's  house.  Mr.  Adams  took  leave  of  him  in 
an  impressive  address,  delivered  before  the  civil  authorities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  multitude.  The  parting 
address  was  delivered  with  great  dignity  and  evident  emotion. 

The  Congress  of  this  year  presented  rather  a  strange  spectacle.  It  waa 
ccmiposed  of  several  elements,  invincible  to  harmony,  and  entirely  opposed 
to  the.administration,  not  .so  much  from  political  as  firom  personal  moti^ 
One-third  of  the  session  was  consiimed  in  the  cooaidentieii  of 
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oensuriDg  the  President  and  his  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  most  foc^sh 


and  outrageous  motives  were  imputed  to  them  as  the  ground  of  their 
duct.    Mr.  Adams  was  sustained,  however,  with  great  dignity  by  the 
Senate. 

The  subject  of  South  American  independence  now  engrossed  a  krge 
share  of  attention.  A  convention  of  all  the  American  republics  was 
recommended  by  Simon  Bolivar,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States 
requested.  Government  declined  participating  in  this  movement,  until 
definitely  assured  of  its  objects ;  this  being  settled,  representatives  were 
sent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  convention,  however,  did  not 
assemble  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  delegates  returned  to  their 
country. 

During  the  year  1825,  a  general  convention  of  amity  and  commerce 
(>etween  our  country  and  the  Republic  of  Columbia  was  concluded  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Bogota,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of 
May,  at  Washington.  In  the  following  year,  similar  conventions  were 
concluded  with  Denmark  and  the  confederation  of  Central  America. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1826,  John  Adaniis  and  Thomas  Jefiferson  cJosed 
their  eventful  lives,  the  one,  ninety-one  years  old,  and  the  other  eighty- 
three.  The  death  of  these  two  men,  who  were  the  pillars  of  the  Deckh 
ration  of  Independence,  on  the  same  day,  and  just  half  a  century  after 
their  signing  that  instrument,  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  coincidences  in  our  national  history. 

In  1828,  after  much  angry  discussion.  Congress  passed  a  bill  of  duties 
on  foreign  imports ;  which,  although  highly  approved  of  by  the  north, 
met  with  much  opposition  in  the  opposite  section  of  the  Union.  It  added 
another  to  the  numerous  causes  which  were  soon  to  hvLXfii  like  a  storm  on 
the  administration.     The  law,  however,  continued  in  force  until  1832. 

From  this  time,  until  the  presidential  election,  all  classes  were  engaged 
in  angry  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  candidates.  Every  interest  seemed 
for  a  while  absorbed  in  the  universal  passion  for  and  against  party.  The 
great  contest  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1828,  amid  a  state  of  feeling  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  America.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were 
used  by  each  party,  and  the  election  was  ^lost  animated.  It  resulted  in 
die  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  election  of  Greneral  Jackson,  as  Presii- 
dent,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  Vice-president.  The  vote  of  the  electoral  ool> 
leges  stood  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight  for  Jackson,  and  eighty-three  for 
Adams.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  re-elected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  votes* 
over  Richard  Rush,  who  received  eighty-three. 

In  his  last  annual  message,  the  President  entered  into  an  able  review 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
relations.  This  paper  differed  from  his  three  former  messages,  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  the  tarifii;  which  had  before  been  omitted.    Mr.  Adams 
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hoped  that  the  exercise  of  a  cbnatitutional  power  intended  to  protect  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  legishtion  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  never  be  abandoned.  .  Congress  passed  few  bills  of  great 
interest.  The  feverish  excitement  of  the  political  campaign  was  followed 
by  a  reaction  both  with  that  body  and  the  people. 

**  Thus  terminated,"  says  the  Annual  Register,  "  the  administration  of 
John  Cluincy  Adams ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  its 
policy  and  its  tendency,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  character  was  marked 
and  definite,  and  that  it  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
the  country.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  his  policy  were  positive  and  not 
negative.  Certain  definite  objects  were  proposed  as  desirable,  and  the 
energies  of  the  government  were  directed  toward  their  attainment.  The 
United  States,  during  this  administration,  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace ; 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  had  only  in  view  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dignity  of  the  national  character ;  the  extension  of  its  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  upon  foreign  governments. 

"It  was,  however,  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  government  that  the 
character  of  the  administration  was  most  strongly  displayed!  During  its  con- 
tinuance in  office,  new  and  increased  activity  was  imparted  to  thoee  poweiv 
vested  in  the  federal  government,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country;  and  the  public  revenue  liberally  expended  m  prosecuting 
those  national  measures  to  which  the  sanction  of  Congress  had  been  dea- 
berately  given  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  government.  More  had  been 
done  in  public  improvement  than  during  the  administrations  of  all  his 
predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  punc- 
tually paid,  and  the  debt  itself  was  m  a  constant  course  of  reduction. 

"In  the  condition  which  we  have  described,  in  peace  with  all  the  world, 
with  an  increasing  revenue,  and  with  a  surplus  of  $6,125,638  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  surrendered  by  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  having  previ- 
ously left  the  government  house,  and  relinquished  the  executive  power 
The  next  day.  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  administration  of  tbe 
government." 
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ENERAL  JACKSON  delivered  his  inangnnl  wJdrett  oa 
ihe  4th  of  Maicb,  1629,  ia  the  preaence  <rf  Congien,  iha 
foreiga  miniaten,  and  aa  immense  concourse  of  wpeOf 
tore.  Ininiedi&tely  ofteri  the  anh.  to  support  tho  Constho* 
tion  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Muahslt 
He  then  QOmiiiBted  the  following  gentlemen  to  fill  his 
-abinet.  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  Netr  York,  Becrolary  ti 
State;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennaylrania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury i 
John  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,- Secretary  of  War ;  John  Brnnch,  of  North 
Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  McPherson  Berrien,  of  Oeot^pUt 
Attorn  ey-geneial. 

Before  this  it  had  been  distinctly  avowed  by  the  government  organcthst 
the  President  woald  reward  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  eleciioa  by 
promotions  to  office,  even  at  the  expense  of  expelling  others.  Accod* 
inglyi  the  protnised  worlt  began  in  esmest.  Scarcely  had  the  SenaM 
adjourned,  than  a  system  of  removal  was  commenced,  unprecedented  >B 
the  history  of  the  nation.  It  even  extended  to  men  too  humble  lo  be 
claimed  by  any  party,  and  who  depended  on  their  office  for  sufaaistence. 
Availing  himself  of  the  right  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
the  President,  soon  after  their  adjournment,  removed  the  principal  officers 
of  the  treasury,  the  marshals,  and  district  attorneys,  in  moet  of  the  Eastenii 
Middle,  and  Western  Slates,  the  revenue  officers  of  the  chief  Atlantic  ports, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  receivers  and  registers  of  the  land-^jffice.  An 
equally  radical  change  was  made  in  the  diplomatic  corps.  During  this 
recess  of  a  few  months,  the  number  of  appointments  made  in  c<maequeace 
of  removal  from  office,  was  oas  hundred  and  seventy>siz ;  while  the  sum* 
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ber  during  the  forty  years  of  all  the  preceding  presidents  was  seyenty-foury 
and  most  of  these  for  official  cause. 

As  these  removals  of  the  President  were  inyariably  made  to  farour 
political  adherents,  his  conduct  caused  great  excitement.  Not  only  was 
he  accused  for  his  inconsistency  in  acting  so  oppositely  to  his  former  advice 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  but  of  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  only  gave  him 
the  right  to  fill  vacancies  either  occasionally  occurring,  or  caused  by  some 
official  mis(jonduct. 

The  twenty*first  Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  of  December,  1829. 
Its  business  was  voluminous,  and  highly  important,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  discussions  showed  no  great  harmony  between  the  President  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  tariff  was  modified,  laws  passed  se- 
garding  Indians,  and  the  slave  trade,  and  regulating  the  expenses  of  the 
militia  in  difilerent  parts  of  the  country.  An  ilteresting  debate  on  the 
public  lands  commenced  in  the  senate,  through  a  resolution  ofilered  on  the 
29th  of  December,  by  Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut.  The  greatest  talent  of 
the  Senate  was  called  forth  in  this  discussion,  and  excitement  upon  it  per- 
vaded all  parts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  misunderstanding  had  been  growing  between  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  finally  terminated  in  an 
open  rupture.  It  professedly  originated  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
of  Jackson's  course  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1818.  •  The  Secretary  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  and  the  dis- 
cussions and  correspondence  upon  the  subject  was  protracted  and  deeply 
interesting. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1830,  the  President  returned  to  the  house  wit&  his 
objections  a  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Maysville 
and  Lexington  road  company,  in  Kentucky.  The  reading  of  this  veto 
caused  much  excitement  in  Congress,  and  the  house  refused,  by  a  majority 
of  four,  to  sustain  the  objections  of  the  President.  Other  bills  of  similar 
import,  which  had  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  were  sustained  by  subse- 
quent ballot.  The  course  of  General  Jackson  gave  such  offence  to  many 
of  his  friends,  that  at  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress,  his  former 
large  majorities  had  dwindled  down  into  a  trivial  minority. 

Some  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  were,  at  this  time  amicably  settled ; 
and  treaties  were  formed  with  Brazil,  Denmark,  and  Prussia. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1880,  the  official  journal  at  Washington  an- 
nounced that  the  cabinet  ministers  had  resigned.  This  added  to  the  popu- 
lar excitement,  and  speculation  immediately  became  rife  to  ascertain  the 
cause.    This,  however,  was  never  clearly  shown. 

In  1832,  General  Jackson  was  elected  to  his  second  tenn  of  office. 

In  February,  1833,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  into  the  Senate,  a  compromiM 
billy  in  order  to  settle  the  queation  which  had  met  with  such  long'aiid 
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angry  debate.  It  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  si 
men  genemlly,  and  soon  after  became  a  law.  The  same  senator  intro* 
duced  a  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  among 
the  states,  which  passed  both  housea,  and  was  submitted  to  the  President. 
The  latter  retained  it  till  the  adjoummeot  of  Congress,  and  thus  defeated 
the  measure  by  an  abtolnte  veto. 

The  nullification  disputes,  and  removal  of  deposits  from  the  national 
bank,  were  the  absorbing  events  of  Jackson's  second  term.  Their  history 
is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  particularize.  For 
a  while  one  threatened  a  secession  from  the  Union,  and  the  other  catised 
such  intense  excitement  and  commercial  distress  that  numerous  committees 
appointed  by  merchants,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  others  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  waited  on  the  President,  asking  that  he  would  recommend 
some  measures  of  relief.  They  were  answered,  that  the  government  could 
give  no  relief,  and  provide  no  remedy  ;  that  the  banks  were  the  occasjoo 
of  all  the  evib  that  existed,  and  that  those  who  suffered  by  their  great 
enterprise,  had  none  to  blame  but  themselves ;  and  that  those  who  traded 
on  borrowed  capital  ought  to  break. 

The  presidential  election,  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1886,  was 
warmly  contested.  Four  candidates  were  in  the  field — Van  Buren,  Harri- 
son, Webster,  and  While.  The  first  was  the  especial  friend  of  Qeneral 
Jackson,  and  was  elected. 

Before  retiring  from  ofSce,  the  President  issued  a  larewell  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  set  forth,  at  length,  his  political 
views  and  principles.  He  remained  at  Washington  long  enough  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  his  chosen  friend  and  successor,  and  then  set  out  for 
the  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee. 
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qBE  oath  of  office  was  adroinistered  to  the  new  Piesident 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney;  after  which  the  cabinet  wu 
appointed  aa  follows  :  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  HampBhire,  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury ;  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, Secretary  of  Warj  Mahlon  Dickenson,  of  New 
Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Amoa  Kendall,  of  Keif 
tucky,  Poetmaster ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  Attorn ey-geneiaL 
In  1837,  a  pressure  in  money  affairs  took  place,  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  civil  history  of  our  country.  The  primary  causes  of  this 
terrible  disaster,  were  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  loss  of  public 
credit,  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  a  national  banlc — the  specie  circnlai 
of  General  Jackson  requiring  all  payment  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in 
specie  ;  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  among  tbe  stales,  the  exces- 
sive importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe,  beyond  the  wants  or  abili- 
ties of  the  country,  and  the  increase  of  speculation.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  thus  lost,  and  thousands  of  families  were  reduced  from  affluence  to 
beggary.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  extreme.  Numerous  memo- 
rials were  laid  before  the  President,  and  large  committees  exhorted  him  to 
provide  some  means  for  arresting  the  alarming  losses.  He  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  convening  Congress  in  special  session,  on  the  firri 
Monday  of  September. 

The  message  of  the  President  to  this  session  did  not  promise  relief  to 
the  people.  It  clearly  asserted  that  the  national  legislature  could  do  lu^ 
thing  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  existed,  and  which,  it  itated,  were  oco* 
sioned  by  the  unwise  conduct  ot  the  business  community.  It  recont- 
raended  the  plan  known  l^  the  name  of  the  Sub-treuury  system)  the 
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principal  object  of  which  was  the  demolition  of  the  state  bankB,  and  the 
coDsoiidatioQ  of  their  money  transactions  into  branches  of  the  national 
treasury,  whose  payments  were  to  be  principally  in  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  very  unfavourably  received  by  the  friends  of  the  President,  who  were 
interested  in  banks,  and  was  represented  by  the  opposition  as  a  perfection 
of  the  attack  upon  the  credit  system,  begun  by  President  Jackson.  It 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  small  majority,  but  was  lost  in  the  House.  The 
same  success  attended  it  in  the  following  session. 

Troubles  took  place  in  Canada  in  1838,  which  for  a  whi^  threatened  to 
Involve  the  country  in  war  with  England ;  but  happily  this  was  averted. 
At  nearly  the  same  time,  appropriations  were  made  for  the  subjection  of  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  who  had  now  carried  on  wa;r  for  some  years,  and 
cost  the  nation  millions  of  mondy.  Another  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, locating  and  providing  for  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  had  been 
removed  from  Florida ;  another,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

During  the  summer  of  1839,  the  President  visited  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  the  first  time  since  his  election.  He  travelled  through  the 
state,  stopping  at  the  principal  cities  and  villages,  where  he  was  received 
with  public  honours,  and  followed  by  processions  of  citizens,  civil  and 
military. 

The  twenty-sixth  Congress  met  on  the  2d  of  December,  1889.  Every 
member  elect  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  present,  except  one ; 
but  five  members  from  New  Jersey  were  denied  their  seats,  although  they 
had  in  their  possession  the  governor's  certificate  of  election.  This  subject 
was  of  great  importance,  as  upon  these  members  the  political  character  of 
the  House  depended.  They  were  opposed  by  five  democratic  applicants, 
and  the  contest  among  the  members  was  long,  animated,  and  disorderly. 
This  condition  of  things  lasted  until  the  6th,' when  ex-president  Adams 
addressed  the  members,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  organizing,  by  appoint- 
ing a  president  pro  tern.  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  then  nominated 
Lewis  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  who  declined,  and  the  final  nomina- 
tion fell  upon  Mr.  Adams.  The  diispute  about  the  contested  seats  conti- 
nued until  the  IGth,  when  Robert  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen 
speaker.  The  Whig  members  elect  then  came  forward,  and  claimed  their 
seats,  giving  rise  to  a  new  debate,  which  continued  till  the  20th,  when 
their  claims  were  refused,  and  the  friends  of  the  administration  obtained  a 
majority. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  a  Whig  national  convention  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  popular  candidate  was  Henry  Clay ;  but  on  account  of  the  results  of 
recent  elections,  held  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  the  friends  of  that 
gentlen^an  were  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  more  unpopular  in  thoee 
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quarters  of  the  Union,  than  had  heen  expected.  In  these  doubts  he  him- 
self acquiesced,  and  exhorted  the  convention  and  Whigs  generally  to  reject 
him,  if  a  more  suitable  candidate  could  be  found.  When  the  convention 
met,  three  candidates  were  proposed.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  and  Gieneral  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  army. 
Mr.  Clay  had  a  decided  plurality ;  but  .after  three  days'  session,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  chances,  Gieneral  Harrison  received  a  majority 
over  the  other  two,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Yirgim'a,  was  nominated  for  vice- 
president. 

Few  bills  of  importance  were  passed  by  Congren  this  session ;  that  to 
establish  an  independent  treasury,  although  twice  rejected  by  the  late 
Congress,  now  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses,  and  was  signed  by 
the  President,  July  4,  1840.  The  whole  country  seemed  exhausted  by  a 
universal  want  of  confidence  and  a  destitution  among  the  poorer  classes, 
unknown  in  our  previous  history ;  and  this  feeling  crept  into  the  legisla- 
tive chambers,  and  paralyzed  almost  every  exertion. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1840,  about  two  hundred  and  fiily  representatives 
from  twenty-one  states,  met  iui  convention  at  Baltimore,  to  nominate  a  de- 
mocratic candidate  for  the  ensuing  national  contest.  Their  unanimous 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  president ;  the  nomination  of  a  rice- 
prefident  was  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  difierent  states.  A  third  party, 
called  abolitionists,  nominated  James  G.  Birney,  of  Michigan,  for  their 
candidate. 

The  election  of  1840  was  the  most  exciting  of  any  ever  witnessed 
m  the  United  States.  Electoral  tickets  in  favour  of  Mr.  Van  Bureii 
were  formed  in  every  state  in  the  Union ;  and  the  Whigs  also  formed 
tickets  in  every  state,  except  South  Carolina.  The  result  was,  the  success 
of  the  Whig  candidates,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  by  a  large  .majority  both  of 
the  electoral  colleges  and  the  public  vote. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress  commenced  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1840,  and  continued  to  the  expiration  of  their  term  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1841.  It  was  extremely  barren  in  acts  of  public  interest. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  certain  fortifications,  an  act  passed  author 
izing  another  issue  of  treasury^  notes,  and  a  bankrupt  law  was  discussed, 
but  not  acted  upon. 

The  public  expenditures  during  this  administration  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  four  yeara  since  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  debt  and  the  Florida  war.  Large  sums  were  lost  to  the 
national  treasury  by  the  defalcations  of  officers  and  the  failure  of  deposit 
banks. 

On  the  8d  of  March  he  retired  from  his  dignified  station,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  President  elect. 
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N  the  4th  of  Much,  1841,  the  city  of  WuhingtoD  ww 
thronged  with  people  from  eveiy  part  of  the  Uaioii,  to 
behold  the  inaugnratioa  of  the  new  Premdeat.  MoniK* 
'  ed  on  a  white  charger,  he  paased  through  a  mass  of 
fifty  thousand  people,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts 
of  exultation,  and  took  hia  seat  in  the  Senate-chamber 
at  twenty  minutes  past  Iweire  o'clock.  On  the  plal- 
form  seats  had  been  provided  for  the  President  elect  and  the  chief  justice, 
who  were  placed  immediately .  in  front.  Behind  sat  members  of  both 
houMs/of  Congress,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  many  distingaished 
characters  from  difierent  parts  of  the  Union.  On  the  right  was  the  diphv 
matic  corps.  Large  companies  of  ladies  occupied  not  tmly  the  seats  in 
the  rear  of  the  platform,  but  both  the  broad  abutments  of  stone  which  sup- 
port the  steps  on  either  side. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  grand  and  imposing.  The  Preei* 
dent  delivered  an  address  to  the  countless  multitude,  raoeived  the  oath  ot 
office  from  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  immediately  afterwards  proceeded  to 
hia  residence. 

Soon  after,  General  Harrison  nominated  the  following  cabinet :  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio, 
jlecretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  Warf 
George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Francis 
Granger,  of  New  York,  Postmaster-general;  and  John  J.  CrittendeOt  of 
Kentticky,  Attorney-general. 
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In  his  inaugural  address,  the  President  entered  at  some  length  into  an 
expression  of  the  policy  with  which  he  intended  to  he  governed,  and  of 
the  evils  which  had  hrought  the  late  calamities  upon  the  country.  He 
concluded  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  repuhlic. 
*'  I  deem  the  present  occasion  sufficiently  important  and  solemn  to  justify 
me  in  expressing  to  my  fellow  citizens  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  and  a  thorough  conviction  that  sound  morals,  religious  liherty, 
and  a  just  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  are  essentially  connected  with 
all  true  and  lasting  happiness ;  and  to  that  good  Being  who  has  blessed 
us  by  the  gifts  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  who  watched  over  and  pros« 
pered  the  labours  of  our  fathers,  and  has  hitherto  preserved  to  us  institu- 
tions far  exceeding  in  •excellence  those  of  any  other  people,  let  us  unite  in 
fervently  commending  every  interest  of  our  beloved  country  in  all  future 
time." 

Here  the  oath  of  office  was  administered,  and  the  President  continued : 

^  Fellow  citizens^ — Being  fully  invested  with  that  high  office  to  which 
the  partiality  of  my  countrymen  has  called  me,  I  now  take  an  afiectionate 
leave  of  you.  You  will  bear  with  you  to  your  homes  the  remembrance 
of  the  pledge  I  have  this  day  given  to  discharge  all  the  high  duties  of  my 
exalted  station  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  I  shall  enter  upon 
their  performance  with  entire  confidence  in  the  support  of  a  just  and 
generous  people." 

In  consideration  of  the  alarming  condition  of  the  country,  Harrison 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  17th  of  March,  calling  an  extra  session  of 
Congress,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  (31st)  of  the  ensuing  May. 
This  measure  was  viewed  with  universal  satisfaction,  and  a  radical  reform 
of  the  administration  was  confidently  expected. 

The  venerable  Harrison  was  destined  by  Providence  never  to  witness 
the  consununation  of  his  ardent  wishes  for  the  nation's  welfare.  On  the 
27th  of  March,  after  several  days'  indisposition,  he  was  seized  with  a  chili 
and  other  symptoms  of  fever.  These  terminated  in  a  bilious  pleurisy, 
which  baffled  medical  skill,  and  terminated  his  life  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  4th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His  last  words  were,  "  Sir,  I 
wish  you  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  government ;  I  wish  them 
carried  out;  I  ask  nothing  more."  They  appeared  to  be  intended  for  the 
Vice  President,  although  he  was  not  in  the  room. 

"  So  brief  had  been  the  late  President's  illness,"  remarks  the  National 
Intelligencer,  "  that  now,  as  in  the  case  of  Washington,  there  had  scarce 
been  time  for  us  to  begin  to  fear,  when  the  stunning  blow  of  the  reality 
fell  upon  us  like  the  stroke  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Men  looked 
aghast,  and  staggered  as  if  amazed  by  something  they  could  scarce  believe. 
•  •  •  •  •  When  the  words  *  the  President  is  dead,'  met  the  ear,  the  man 
of  business  dropped  his  pen,  the  artizan  dropped  his  tools— -children  k)okod 
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into  the  bees  of  their  parents,  and  wires  into  the  conntenuices  of  Ash 
husbands,  and  the  wail  of  Borrow  arose  as  if  each  had  lost  parent  or  aeaw 
near  and  dear  friend." 

On  the  7th  hia  funeral  took  place  in  Washin^on,  and  was  the  longvaC 
erer  witnessed  in  that  city.  Crowds  of  citizens  throngfed  the  streets,  fnm 
BallimoTe,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places.  The  body  was  interred  in  die 
CongresaionBl  burying  ground,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Noilh  Bend) 
Ohio,  at  the  request  of  the  general's  family.  All  party  feelings  wei« 
merged  into  respect  for  his  memory.  A  public  last  was  proclaimed  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  and  the  whole  nation  mourned  die  death  of  one  of  its  best  and 
greatest  sons.  The  courts  and  different  legialatire  bodies  showed  their 
sense  of  the  heavy  dispensation  by  appropriate  lesolntioos ;  and  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  expressed  their  sorrow  in  their  public  and  oSdal 
capacity 
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N  the  death  of  Oeneral  Harriaon,  thp  presidenoy 
of  Ihe  United  Siatesi  by  a  c]aum  of  the  Constitu* 
lion,  providing  for  snch  an  emer^ncy,  devolved 
upon  the  Vice-president.  He  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal on  ihc  6th  of  April,  and  was  immediate^ 
wailed  upon  by  the  members  of  (he  cabinet,  to 
whom  he  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  national 
loss,  and  his  hope  that  Ibey  would  continue  in  office  and  lend  him  all 
necessary  assistance.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  President,  and 
confirmed  all  his  nominations. 

Much  anxiety  vmi  manifested  amon^  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
as  to  the  conise  which  Mi.  Tyler  would  pursue,  as  he  was  known  to 
be  favoumble  to  what  is  called  the  old  Virginian  school  of  democracy. 
The  inaugural  address  appears  to  have  been  prelty  ^nerally  satisfactory, 
which  feeling  was  increased  by  the  policy  respecting  the  recent  appoint- 
ments. He  also  sanctioned  the  special  meeting  of  Congress,  as  in  his  own 
words,  "his  own  first  wish,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was  W  imei- 
pectedly  placed,  would  have  been  to  hare  called  to  his  aid,  in  the  admJnia- 
tiation  of  public  affiiirs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  hooses  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
extricating  the  govemmenl  and  the  country  from  the  embarrassments 
weighing  heavily  on  both." 

Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  day  appointed.  The  Whiga  had  a 
large  majority  in  both  houses.  One  of  the  fint  measures  which  they  pro- 
posed was  the  estabfishmenl  of  a  new  national  bank.    A  bill  to  that  eSect 
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was  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury*  and  referred  to  a  eommittee, 
of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.  The  institation  was  to  be  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  capital  of  thirty  miilions*  augmentable  at 
the  will  of  Congress,  with  a  power  to  establish  branches  in  different  stated* 
It  was  passed  by  decided  majorities,  and  presented  to  the  President  on  the 
6th  of  August.  He  retained  it  the  whole  constitutional  period,  during 
which  time  the  most  intense  anidety  was  felt  for  its  fote,  by  friends  of  the 
administration.  Various  committees  visited  him,  frankly  stated  their  feaiSt 
and  exhorted  him  to  consider  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  wishes  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  addressed  to  iiim  a  powerful  but 
respectful  letter,  entering  at  length  into  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  na- 
tional bank.    On  the  16th,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  with  his  veto. 

The  veto  message  bewildered  the  Whig  members  of  Congress,  and  was 
received  by  the  party  throughout  the  country  as  the  knell  of  hope— the 
precursor  to  destruction  and  dissolution.  The  President,  however,  bad 
hinted  at  a  bank  which  would  be  likely  to  meet  his  approval,  and  Con* 
gross  immediately  hastened  to  mould  it  into  a  tangible  form.  In  order  not 
to  be  again  deceived,  they  appointed  Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Sergeant;  from  the  House,  to  wait  upon  the  chief  magistrate,  'and 
ascertain  from  him,  personally,  exactly  the  kind  of  bill  that  be  would 
approve.  This  was  done,  ^nd  the  new  bill  shaped  accordingly.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  Country,  when  this  bill,  aiso^ 
was  returned  vetoed  to  the  Congress.  All  confidence  between  the  Presi- 
dent  and  his  former  friends  was  immediately  lost;  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  the  whole  cabinet  resigned. 

Twenty-five  acts  and  five  joint-resolutions  were  passed  at  the  extra 
session.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasuiy, 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy;  reviving  and 
extending  the  charters  of  banks  within  the  District  of  Columbia ;  appro- 
priating the  >proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  regu- 
lating the  post-office  law. 

About  this  time,  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  for  murder  and  piracy,  threat- 
ened the  country  with  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  1812.  On  the  29th 
of  December,  1837,  a  party  frx>m  Canada,  acting  under  British  authority, 
attacked  the  United  States  steamboat  Caroline,  at  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  drove  off  the  crew,  and  sent  her 
over  the  Falls.  McLeod  was  in  this  afiair,  and,  being  arrested  by  tht^ 
authorities  of  New  York,  was  accused  of  having  murdered  an  American, 
Amos  Durfee.  Being  claimed  by  the  British  government,  the  United 
States  made  efforts  to  have  him  tried  by  the  national  court,  but  the  gover^ 
nor  of  New  York  refused  to  deliver  him.  The  trial  caused  much  excite* 
ment,  it  being  a  question  of  interest  to  both  nations.  McLood»  however, 
was  acquitted. 
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Tbe  Beooni  sessioii  of  the  S7th  Congress  commenced  on  the  6th  of 
December,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  longest  session  of  any  Gongtess 
since  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  -  An  immense  amount  of  business 
was  done  by  it,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bills  passed. 
The  leading  measure  was  a  new  tariff;  a  bill  for  which  was  signed  by 
the  President,  after  he  had  rejected  two  others  of  similar  import.  Acts 
were  also  passed  for  the  apportionment  of  representation,  for  various  pur* 
poses  of  defence,  and  to  authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  a  plan  of  an  exchequer  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  not  acted  upon. 

In  1S42,  an  importalit  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  negotiated  at 
Washington,  by  which  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  north-eastern  bound* 
ary  was  definitely  settled,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  the  representative  of  England,  appointed  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
boundary  question,  the  treaty  provided  for  the  final  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  delivery  of  fugitive  criminals  in  certain  oaaea. 
Soon  af^er  this  amicable  adjustment  of  a  troublesome  dispute^  the  Secretary 
of  Btate  resigned. 

In  July,  18^,  the  President  reorganized  his  cabinet  as  follows :-— Abel 
P.  Upshur,  of  Tirginia,  Secretary  of  State ;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New 
Tork,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James  M.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvaniat  Se- 
cretary of  War ;  David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  ^ 
Navy;  Charles  A.  Wickliflle,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster-general;  John 
Nelson,  of  Maryland,  Attorney-general.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  Porter  and  Henshaw ; 
and  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Gilmore,  of  Virginia, 
were  substituted.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1844,  Messrs.  Upshur  and 
Gilmore  were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  large  gun  on  board  the  Princeton, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of  State.  Some  other  changes 
took  place  in  the  cabinet  during  the  same  year. 

About  the  same  time,  a  valuable  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Chinese 
empiro. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1844,  a  treaty  of  annexation  between  our  govern 
ment  and  that  of  Texas  was  signed  by  Messrs.-Calhoun,  Henderson,  and 
Van  Zandt,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  measure,  however,  be- 
came one  of  considerable  popularity  in  the  south,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  political  article  by  the  democratic  party  throughout  the  country. 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  in  Baltimore,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844» 
to  nominate  candidates.  Henry  Clay  was  unanimously  chosen  for  presi« 
dent  by  acclamation.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
chosen  for  vice-president.  On  the  27th  of  the  month,  the  democratic 
ccnvention  met  in  the  same  city.    Van  Buren  was  the  popular  candi* 
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date,  but  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  was 
lejected  by  what  was  called  the  two-third  rale,  and  after  much  excitement, 
the  nomination  fell  upon  James  Knox  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  At  the  same 
time,  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  as  the  candidate  for  Tice- 
president ;  but  he  declined,  and  the  honour  was  conferred  upon  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Peimsylvania.  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  declaring,  ^  that  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  cl^  and  unquestionable ;  that 
no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England,  or  any  other  paw«r| 
and  that  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon,  and  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  at  the 
earliest  practical  period,  are  great  American  measures,  which  this  coo* 
yention  recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  democracy  of  the 
Union." 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  convention  met  at  Baltmiore,  and  nominalsd 
John  Tyler  He  accepted  the  nomination,  but  ^subsequently  withdrew  Ida 
name. 

The  presidential  election,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  gave  the  two  first  offices 
in  the  nation  to  the  democratic  candidates,  Polk  and  Dallas. 

The  most  exciting  topic  for  the  second  session  of  the  twenty«<iighdl 
Congress  was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  act  finally  passed,  and  WM 
ratified  by  the  President,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1846.  A  riTer  and  har- 
bour bill  was  passed,  but  was  retained  by  the  executive^  until  after  t|w 
session. 

On  the  8d  of  March,  the  administration  of  President  Tyler  teimisatedt 
and  on  the  foUowing  day,  his  successor  was  inaugurated  at  the  capitoL 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JAMES 
K.  POLK. 

-"■  HE  4th  of  March,  1846,  was  gloamj  and  loir- 
ering;  and  this  circamHtance  considenUj 
mpaired  the  splendour  of  the  inaugDraticxi. 
A  very  Iarg»^oncourse  of  citizens  had  assem- 
.  hied  at  WashingtOD,  and  the  civil  and  militarj 
[  procession  was  long  and  imposing.  Both  par- 
ties united  in  demonatiatiooa  of  respect  for 
ihe  chief  magistrate.  The  oath  of  office  wm 
nd  ministered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  efler 
which  the  President  repaired  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  receiving  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  friends. 

The  first  annual  message  gave  assurance  to  the  democracy  of  the  nation, 
that  the  principles  which  they  desired  carried  out  would  be  conformed 
with.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  was  the  annexation  of  Teias, 
on  which  the  President  fully  concurred  with  the  courae  of  his  prcdeceo> 
sors.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  also  called  to  the  dispute  kbout 
Oregon,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  claiming  the  whole  of  that  territoryi 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain.  He  also  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1S42,  a  furthor  rcatrictioa 
of  banks,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  national  defence.  The 
proposed  alteration  in  the  tarifi'  law  caused  alarm  and  disappointment 
throughout  Ihe  north,  especially  In  the  manuiactnriDg -districts,  where  it 
h^d  been  tacitly  understood  at  the  piesideatial  election  that  Polk  was  in 
bvoar  of  the  law  of  1843. 
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All  the  obstacle  now  remBlniiig  against  the  final  acquisition  or  Texu 
was  the  consent  of  that  nation's  Congress.  Prior  to  their  action  upon  it, 
RIexico  assumed  an  aspect  utterly  oppoied  to  (bat  measure,  and  protested 
against  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  her  territory,  and  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  minister  at  Washington  demanded  bis  papersi  and  the 
American  envoy  was  refused  all  intercourse  with  Mexico.  As  she  had 
never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas,  that  fact  was  appealed  to 
as  a  justification  of  these  measures.  Much  negotiation  then  ensued,  and 
special  nitniaters  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  But,  for  several 
unhappy  reosons,  this  could  not  be  effected,  and  it  was  evident  that  an 
appeal  to  arms  would  soon  follow  the  diplomatic  contest.  During  this  time, 
the  Texan  Congress  sanctioned  the  act  of  annexation,  and  their  territory 
became  part  of  (he  United  States. 

In  1845,  a  corps  of  observation  was  organized  under  the  command  of 
General  Taylor,  to  march  into  Texas,  and  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Mexi- 
cans in  that  quarter.  The  troops  were  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi, 
where  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  Having  received  orders  to 
advance  towards  the  Rio  Or^de,  Taylor  bcoke  up  his  camp  on  the  lltb 
of  March,  1846,  and  marched  to  the  east  bank  of  that  river,  oppoaite 
Matamonis.  Here  he  built  Fort  Brown,  and  soon  aAer  opened  the  Mexi- 
can war  by  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma./ 

In  the  winter  of  I846-4,  Congress  repealed  the  tariff  law,  and  anhati. 
tuted  another,  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  tarifi*  of  1846.  It  n- 
duced  the  rale  of  duties  on  almost  all  commodities,  and  was  received 
throughout  the  north  end  manubcturing  states  generally,  with  disnuy  and 
indignation.  The  Senate  also  ratified  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which 
our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  relinquished,  and  the  northeni  bonih 
dary  line  fixed  at  48°  60"  north  latitude. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 


ofore  the  commeDcement  of  the  present  war 
>•  wiih  iMcxico,  various  unhappy  causes  had  hindered  a 
perrt'ct  national  friendship  between  that  country  and 
ihe-  Uniltd  States.  The  diOerent  revolutions  which 
hiivc  (lisirncted  her  since  the  establishment  of  nation- 
ality, together  with  the  fact  that  the  views  and  policy 
1 1  (.iKJi  riiSer  were  generally  the  very  opposite  of  those  of  his  predecessoT, 
rendered  it  almost  impcesible  for  a  neighbouring  republic,  whose  foreign 
diplomacy  hid  usually  been  stationary,  to  maintain  strict-  amity.  Tho 
war  with  Spain  having  drained  the  treasury,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
plenish it  by  some  extraordinary  means ;  and  the  various  rulers,  as  they 
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successively  attained  to  power,  understanding  little  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  being  always  accustomed  to  raise  money  by  seizure  or  impressment, 
now  exercised  their  appropriating  code  to  the  capture  of  the  property  and 
vessels  of  other  nations.  From  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  state  of  her  commerce  in  the  Gulf,  she  was  particularly  exposed 
to  these  outrages.  "  Our  citizens  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  were  im- 
prisoned, their  vessels  seized,  and  our  flag  insulted  in  her  ports.  If  money 
was  wanted,  the  lawless  seizure  and  confiscation  of  our  merchant  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  were  a  ready  resource ;  and  if,  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses, it  became  necessary  to  imprison  the  owners,  captains,  or  crews,  it 
was  done.  In  rapid  succession  rulers  succeeded  rulers,  but  still  there  was 
no  change  in  the  system  of  depredation.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  made  repeated  reclamations  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  but  these  were 
answered  by  the  perpetration  of  new  outrages.  Promises  of  redress  made 
by  Mexico  in  the  most  solemn  forms  were  postponed  or  evaded.  The  files 
and  records  of  the  Department  of  State  contain  conclusive  proofs  of  nume- 
rous lawless  acts,  perpetrated  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  citi- 
zens by  Mexico,  and  of  wanton  insults  to  our  national  flag.  The  interpo- 
sition of  our  government  to  obtain  redress  was  again  and  again  invoked* 
under  circumstances  which  no  nation  ought  to  disregard. 

"It  was  hoped  that  these  outrages  would  cease,  and  that  Mexico  would  be 
restrained  by  the  lawd  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  natioiis  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  after  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  the  6th  of  ApriU  1881,  was  concluded  between  the  two  re- 
publics ;  but  this  hope  soon  proved^  to  be  vain.  The  course  of  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  tlie  property  of  our  citizens,  the  violation  of  their  persons, 
and  the  insults  to  ou;  flag  pursued  by  Mexico  previous  to  that  time,  were 
scarcely  suspended  for  even  a  brief  period,  although  the  tresity  so  clearly 
defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  respective  parties,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  misunderstand  or  mistake  them."* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  United  States  could  receive  these  in- 
sults with  impunity.  Remonstrances  were  continually  being  made  to  the 
Mexican  government  for  redress,  and  a  removal  of  further  causes  of  aggrra- 
vation.  On  account  of  the  distracted  state  of  her  politics,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  appeal  to  "  the  last  resort'*  of  injured  nations,  and,  accordingly, 
ail  the  remonstrances  of  the  aggrieved  nation  were  marked  with  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  forbearance  and  magnanimity.  Mexico  did  not  appreciate 
this  kindness.  She  even  seemed  to  view  it  as  a  manifestation  of  weakness 
and  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  her  neighbours,  and  continued  her  unjust 
policy.  In  1837,  her  aggressions  had  become  so  glaring,  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  them  in  the  following 
terms :  *'  The  length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have  been  com- 

•  FresideDt  Polk'i  MesMge,  December,  1846. 
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mittedf  the  repeated  and  tinaTailing  applications  for  rediess,  ibe  wanton 
chancier  of'  qomo  of  the  oatragea  upon  th«  persons  and  properly  of 
GUI  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  indo* 
pendent  of  recent  insults  to  this  goTemment  and  people,  by  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  naliona 
immediate  war."  Still  desirous  of  avoiding  this  last  and  dreadful  alterna- 
tive, the  President  adds : 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  considering  the  present  embarrassed  condi* 
tion  of  that  country,  we  should  act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation,  by 
giving  to  Mexico  one  more  opportunity  of  atoning  for  the  past,  before  we 
take  redress  into  our  own  hands.  To  avoid  all  misconception  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  national  chamcter  from  reproach,  this 
opportunity  should  be  given  witli  the  avowed  design  and  full  preparation 
to  take  immediate  satisfaction,  if  it  should  not  be  obtained  on  a  repetition 
of  the  demand  for  it.  To  this  end  1  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed 
authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  executive,  against  Mexico,  to  force  them,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal 
by  the  Mexican  government,  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  between  us,  upon  another  dei^iand  thereof  made  from 
on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico."" 

OTH  houses  of  Congress  fully  concurred  with  the  views 
of  the  President  concerning  the  enormities  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  in  his  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  measures  of 
redress.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afiairs, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  the  foUctwing  para- 
graph : 

"The  Committee  fully  concur  with  the  President,  that  ample  cause 
exists  for  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  and  believe  that  we  should 
be  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  for  taking  such  a  step.  But 
they  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  another  demand,  made  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  upon  the  justice  of  the  Mexican  government,  before  any 
further  proceedings  are  adopted." 
The  similar  committee  of  the  Senate  speak  as  follows: 
"  Alter  such  a  demand,  should  prompt  justice  be  refused  by  the  Mexican 
govemroent,  we  may  appeal  to  all  nations  not  only  for  the  equity  and 
moderation  with  which  we  shall  have  acted  towards  a  sister  lepUblic,  but 
for  the  necessity  which  will  then  compel  us  to  seek  redress  for  our  wrongs, 
either  by  actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will  then  be  presented 
before  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  form  ;  and  tho  committee  cannot  doubt  but  that  such  measures  will 
be  immediately  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
ottr  country  and  insure  ample  repaiation  to  our  injured  cititens." 
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In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a  special  messenger  was  despatched 
to  Mexico,  to  make  a  final  demand  for  redress  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1837,  the  demand  was  made.  The  reply  of  the  Mexican  government, 
dated  on  the  29th,  contains  assurances  of  the  "  anxious  wish  not  to  delay 
the  moment  of  that  final  and  equitable  adjustment  which  is  to  terminate  the 
existing  difficulties  between  the  two  governments;"  that  ''nothing  should 
be  left  undone  which  may  contribute  to  the  most  speedy  and  equitable 
determination  of  the  subjects  which  have  so  seriously  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  government;"  that  *' the  Mexican  government  would 
adopt,  as  the  only  guides  for  its  conduct,  the  plainest  principles  of  public 
right,  the  sacred  obligations  imposed  by  international  law  and  the  religious 
faith  of  treaties;"  and  that  "whatever  justice  and  reason  may  dictate 
respecting  each  case  will  be  done."  The  decision  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment upon  each  cause  of  complaint  for  which  redress  had  been  made,  was 
also  promised  to  be  communicated  to  the  government  of  the  United  States* 
through  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  this  amicable  appearance,  reparation  was  not  made  by 
the  Mexicans.  President  Van  Buren,  in  his  message  of  December  6th, 
1837,  uses  the  following  language : 

"Although  the  large  number  [o[  our  demands  for  redress],  and  many  of 
them  aggravated  cases  of  personal  wrongs,  have  been  now  for  years  before 
the  Mexican  government,  and  some  of  the  causes  of  national  complaint, 
and  those  of  the  most  offensive  character,  admitted  of  imme^te,  simple 
and  satisfactory  replies,  it  is  only  within  a  few  days  past  that  any  specific 
communication  in  answer  to  your  last  demand,  made  five  months  ago,  has 
been  received  from  the  Mexican  minister.   ••••••    por  not 

one  of  our  public  complaints  has  satisfaction  been  given  or  ofilered ;  that 
but  one  of  the  cases  of  personal  wrong  has  been  favourably  considered,  and 
that  but  four  cases  of  both  descriptions,  out  of  all  those  formally  presented 
and  earnestly  pressed,  have  as  yet  been  decided  upon  by  the  Mexican 
government.  ••••••  On  a  careful  and  deliberative  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  [of  the  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  goyernment3i 
and  considering  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Mexican  government,  it  has 
t>ecome  my  painful  duty  to  return  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  to  Con- 
gress, to  whom  it  belongs,  to  decide  upon  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the 
measure  of  redress." 

Notwithstanding  the  evidently  belligerent  disposition  of  the  new  presi- 
dent. Congress  did  not  think  proper  to  declare  war  at  that  time,  but 
entered  into  a  new  negotiation  with  Mexico.  After  unavoidable  delay  of 
more  than  a  year,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  on  the  llth  of  April,  1839, 
**ior  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic."  < 

The  joint  board  of  commissioners  created  by  this  convention,  to  eirwmitif 
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Kod  decide  upon  these  claims,  was  not  organized  until  the  month  of  August, 
1640.  By  the  tenns  of  the  convention,  they  were  to  lerininaie  their  duties 
within  eighteen  months  from  that  time ;  but  four  months  were  consumed 
in  preliminary  discussions ;  and  it  was  not  until  DecembeT,  1840,  that  the 
main  subjuct  was  entered  into.  The  claime  were  found  to  be  so  numerous 
and  difficult,  that  it  was  impossiblo  to  consider  them  all  within  the  specified 
term,  which  expired  in  February,  1842, 

The  claims  which  were  allowed  by  the  board,  and  by  the  umpire  au- 
thorized by  (he  convention  to  decide  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Mexican  and  American  commissioners,  amounted  to  •2,026,139  68.  There 
were  pending  before  the  umpire,  when  the  commission  expired,  additional 
claims  which  had  been  examined  and  awarded  by  the  American  commis- 
sioner, and  had  not  been  allowed  by  the  Mexican  commissioner,  amount- 
ing lo  $9ti8,ti27  86,  upon  which  he  did  not  decide,  alleging  that  his 
authority  had  ceased  with  the  termination  of  the  joint  commission.  Besides 
these  claims,  there  were  others  of  American  citizens,  amounting  to 
•3^0,837  05,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  board,  and  upon  which 
they  had  not  time  to  decide  before  their  6nal  adjoumlneni. 

HE  sum  acknowledged  by  the  con- 
Tenlion  was  recognised  by  the 
Mexican  goTemment  as  a  legal 
debt,  but  they  aslied  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  time  of  payment  uptm 
which  the  commissioners  had 
>  agreed.  This  was  agreed  to,  and, 
I  the  longunge  of  a  second  Goa> 
ention  of  the  30th  of  January, 
1643,  solely  "for  the  accommodation  of  Mexico,','  By  the  terms  of  this 
last  convention,  "  all  the  interesta.duc  on  the  awards  which  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  the  cloimants,  under  the  convention  of  the  1 1th  of  April,  1639, 
were  to  be  paid  to  them  on  the  30th  of  April,  1843,  and  the  principal  of 
the  said  awards,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  were  stipulated  to  be 
paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instalments  every  three  months." 

Although  the  calling  of  this  convention,  and  the  terms  adopted  by  it, 
bad  originated  with  Mexico,  yet  that  power,  either  through  inability  or 
otherwise,  did  not  meet  the  engagements  thus  imposed  upon  her.  This 
led  to  proposals  for  calling  a  third  convention,  which  waa  however  post- 
poned by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  consequent  war  between  ths 
two  countries. 

Before  entering  upon  our  main  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  lo  gin 
a  cmcise  view  of  ih«  political  and  civil  history  of  tha  country  which,  ^jr 
its  union  with  our  own,  has  occasioned  a  war  between  the  twg  gnM  if^ 
publics  of  North  America.  ~  .    ., 

Vol.  11^78  '  a ,  t 
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By  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  in  1808,  Texas  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rest  of  the  territory  then  known  as 
Louisiana.  By  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  the  United  States  ceded  to 
Spain  all  that  part  of  the  territory  within  the  present  limits  of  Texas ;  and 
Mexico,  by  the  revolution  which  separated  her  from  Spain,  and  rendered 
her  an  independent  nation,  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  mother  country 
over  it.  The  whole  region  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  ancient  de* 
partment  of  Tamaulipas. 

In  the  year  185M,  Mexico  established  a  federal  constitution,  under  which 
the  republic  was  divided  into  a  number  of  sovereign  states,  confederated 
into  a  federal  union  similar  to  our  own.  Each  of  these  states  had  its  own 
executive,  legislature  and  judiciary,  and,  for  all  except  federal  purposes, 
was  as  independent  of  the  general  government,  and  that  of  each  of  the  other 
states,  as  is  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia  under  our  Constitution.  Texas  and 
Coahuila  united  and  formed  one  of  these  Mexican  states.  The  state  con* 
stitution.  which  they  adopted,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  asserted  that  they  were  free  and  independent  of  the  other 
Mexican  states,  and  of  every  other  power  and  dominion  whatsoever  ;  and 
proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  human  liberty,  that  "The  sovereignty  of 
the  state  resides  originally  and  essentially  in  the  general  mass  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it." 

Emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  were  invited,  by 
the  colonization  laws,  to  settle  in  Texas,  and  many,  profiting  by  the  invita- 
tion, settled  upon  its  fertile  fields,  and  in  a  short  time  formed  a  population 
wholly  different  in  principles  and  pursuits  from  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. 

In  the  year  1835,  a  military  revolution  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Mexicot 
which  entirely  subverted  the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and  placed  a 
military  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Under  his  jurisdiction  a 
decree  of  Congress  abolished  the  state  constitutions,  established  a  Central 
Republic,  and  converted  each  state  into  a  dependent  department.  The 
people  of  Texas  remonstrated  against  this  measure  as  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical ;  and  their  remonstrance  being  disregarded,  they  arose  in  open 
resistance.  Several  small  battles  were  fought,  and  with  various  success, 
until  the  21st  of  April,  1836,  when  an  army  of  Texan  citizens  and  soldiers 
under  Greneral  Samuel  Houston  defeated  the  Mexican  dictator,  Santa 
Anna,  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto.  This  battle  was  decisive.  Santa  Anna 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Mexican  army  entirely  incapacitated  for  fur* 
ther  ofiensive  operations  in  Texas.  While  a  captive  in  the  United  States, 
the  dictator  signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  stipulated  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  but  this  treaty  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Mexican  goyem* 
ment,  and  that  country  still  declared  a  part  of  Mexico.  The  distracted 
state  of  the  latter  country,  however,  prevented  her  from  carrying  out  hei 
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intended  subjugation,  and  the  independence  of  Texas  was  soon  acknow* 
ledg;ed  by  all  Christian  nations. 

As  early  as  1836,  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  expressed  their  wish,  in  a 
general  election,  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  following 
November  iheir  republican  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  to  bear  their  request  to  the  sister  government.  The  United  Statest 
howeVer,  rejected  the  proposal  at  that  time. 

On  the  I2th  of  April,  1844,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler,  a  treaty  of  annexation  waa  signed  by  joint  commissioners,  but 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1846, 
our  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  for  annexation,  upon  certain  preli- 
minary conditions,  to  which  the  assent  of  Texas  was  required.  The 
■olemnities  which  characterized  the  deliberations  and  conduct  of  the 
goTCrnment  and  people  of  Texas,  on  the  deeply  interesting  questions  pre- 
sented by  this  resolution,  are  well  known.  The  executive  Congress  and 
people  of  that  country  accepted  the  proposed  terms  of  annaxation  in  a 
convention  appointed  for  the  purpose  j  and  thus  was  consummated  the 
important  act,  which  not  only  restored  to  our  government  the  Vast  territory 
ibrmetlY  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty,  but  which,  in  it*  conse 
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quences,  has  been  prodactire  of  the  gfrevest  results  to  all  the  nations 
immediately  concerned.  During  the  whole  proceedings  pending  this 
negotiation,  the  Mexican  nation  had  opposed  the  course  of  the  United 
States,  and  formally  protested  against  it.  After  the  joint  resolution  had 
been  passed  by  Congress,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  addressed 
a  note  to  the  American  secretary  of  state,  dated  6th  of  March,  1845,  pro- 
testing against  it  as  ''an  act  of  aggression,  the  most  unjust  which  can  be 
found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modem  history  ;  namely,  that  of  despoil- 
ing a  friendly  nation,  like  Mexico,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory.*' He  also  protested  against  the  resolution  of  annexation,  as  being 
an  act  "whereby  the  province  of  Texas,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Mexi- 
can territory,  is  agreed  and  admitted  into  the  American  Union,"  announc- 
ing that,  as  a  consequence,  his  mission  to  the  United  States  had  terminated, 
and  demanded  his  passports.  These  were  granted,  and  he  returned  to 
Mexico. 

Things  continued  in  this  unpropitious  condition  until  September,  when 
President  Polk  authorized  the  secretary  of  state  to  inquire  of  the  Mexican 
government,  through  the  United  States  consul  at  Mexico,  if  it  would  be 
willing  to  receive  an  American  envoy,  entrusted  with  ample  powers  to 
terminate  all  difficulties.  The  inquiry  was  made,  and  on  the  15th  of 
October,  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  addressed  a  note  to  the 
consul,  containing  a  favourable  response,  but  requesting  that  the  American 
naval  force  might  be  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  while  negotiations  should 
be  pending.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  a  minister  with  full 
powers  sent  to  Mexico.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  but  had  the  disappointment  of  finding  that  the  politics  of  the 
country  had  undergone  a  change  unfavourable  to  the  United  States.  Pre- 
sident Herrera,  who  had  ever  been  favourable  to  peace,  was  opposed  by  a 
strong  faction,  under  General  Paredes,  who  founded  his  rebellion  princi- 
pally upon  the  assertion  that  Herrera,  by  consenting  to  receive  a  minister 
of  peace  from  the  United  States,  intended  to  dismember  the  territory  of 
Mexico,  by  ceding  to  a  hostile  country  the  department  of  Texas.  Prior 
to  this  revolution,  the  government  of  Herrera  is  believed  to  have  been  well 
disposed  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of  difficulties ;  but,  probably  alarmed  for 
its  own  security  and  destiny,  to  ward  ofiT  the  danger  threatened  by  P&re- 
des,  it  adopted  the  unhappy  course  of  refusing  to  receive  the  minister, 
although  it  had  stipulated  to  do  so.  The  principal  reason  assigned  for  this 
policy  was,  that  the  minister  had  not  come  upon  a  special  mission,  con- 
fined alone  to  the  Texas  question,  but  that  his  duties  also  included  a  con- 
sideration of  the  long-disputed  outrages  upon  the  flag  and  citizens  of  his 
country. 

On  the  3(Hh  of  December,  1845,  Greneral  Herrera  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, and  General  Paredes  a9sumed  the  government  without  opposition 
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On  the  1st  of  March  following,  the  American  envoy  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  requesting  him  to  present  his  ere* 
demials  to  the  new  government,  in  order  that  he  might  be  accredited  in 
the  diplomatic  character  in  which^  he  had  been  commissioned.  On  the 
I2th,  he  received  an  answer  refusing  his  request,  and,  in  consequence,  b$ 
demanded  his  passports,  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

While  this  negotiation  was  going  forward,  other  and  different  operations 
were  in  progress.  Anticipating  war,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  organizing  a  force  to  be  sent  into  Texas,  to  defend  that  country  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  or  to  invade  Mexico,  should  war  be  declared.  Of  this 
measure  the  President  speaks  thus  in  his  annual  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845 : 

^  Both  the  congress  and  the  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited 
this  government  to  send  an  army  into  their  territory  to  protect  and  defend 
them  against  a  menaced  attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation^ 
offered  by  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so 
far  a  part  of  our  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afibrd  such  protection 
and  defence.  I,  therefore,  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
to  order  a  strong  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an 
efficient  military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was 
ordered  to  take  positions  in  the  country  between  the  Neuces  and  the  Del 
Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Texan  territory  which  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces. 

''Our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  army. 
But,  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  a  positioa  to  defend  out 
own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they  were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hos- 
tility against  Mexico,  unless  she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  the  first  blow." 

Of  the  organization  of  this, force,  he  speaks  as  follows: 

"When  orders  were  given,  during  the  past  summer,  for  concentrating 
a  military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  our  troops  were  widely 
dispersed,  and  in  small  detachments,  occupying  posts  remote  from  each 
other.  The  prompt  and  expeditious  manner  in  which  an  army,  embracing 
more  than  half  of  our  peace  establishment,  was  drawn  together,  on  an  emer- 
gency so  sudden,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  officers  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  these  orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army  itself." 

The  important  duty  of  appointing  a  commander-in-chief  to  this  army  was 
next  to  be  attended  to.  General  Gaines  was  the  superior  officer  of  that 
section,  but  for  some  reasons  not  well  understood,  he  was  bveriooked,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Scott,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  appointed. 
Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1845,  orders  were  despatched  to  that  offi- 
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cer,  then  i>t  Fori  Jessupi  in  Louisi&na,  to  prepare  (he  force: 
snd  have  them  in  readiness  to  march  into  Tesaa  aa  soon  lu 
HE  resolutions  for  the  annexation 
sed  (he  United  Stales  Congre 
March,  but  bad  not  yet  been  i 
(an  government.  As  the  1 
r,  consideied  that  there  wouli 
I  to  them  by  that  body,  he 
k  orders,  through  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec 
I  dated  the  S8tb  of  May,  and  dii 
I  Taylo^  "  by  order  of  the  Preside 
]  forces  now  under  your  comms 
which  may  be  assigned  to  it, 
pofiition  where  they  may  most  promptly  and  efficiently  act 
of  Tejaa,  in  the  event  it  should  become  necessary  or  pf 
Ihem  for  (hat  purpose," 

On  the  15lh  of  June,  other  instructions  were  given  by  Mi 
ing  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marcy.  As  this  papt 
portant,  in  consequence  of  defining  the  exact  position  laid  di 
Taylor  by  the  government,  we  give  it  in  full : 

"[Confidmlial.'] 

"War  Depabtment,  Ju 

"  Sir, — On  the  4lh  day  of  July,  or  very  soon  thereafter, 
of  the  people  of  Texas  will  probably  accept  the  proposition 
under  the  joint  resolution  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United 
acceptance  will  constitute  Texas  an  integmi  portion  of  our  ( 

"In  amicipation  of  that  event,  you  will  forthwith  make  a 
ment  with  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  advance  1 
the  Sabine,  or  to  such  other  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  i 
waters,  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  most  convenient  for  ai 
at  the  proper  time,  for  the  western  frontier  of  Teias.  •  •  • 
of  your  ultimate  destination  is  (he  western  frontier  of  Tei 
will  select  and  occupy,  ia  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Noi 
as  will  consist  with  the  health  of  your  troops,  and  will  be  1 
repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  anncxati 
western  border.  You  will  limit  yourself  to  (he  defence  of  t 
Texas,  unless  Mexico  should  declare  war  against  the  Unitei 

"Your  movement  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  your  j 
embark  for  (he  western  frontier  of  Texas,  are  to  be  made 
but  you  will  not  elTect  a  landing  on  that  frontier,  until  you 
BBcertatned  the  due  acceptance  by  Texas,  of  the  proffered  ti 
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These  instructions  were  somewhat  modified  by  the  following  language 
of  Mr.  Marcy,  addressed  to  General  Taylor,  under  date  of  the  8th  of  July. 
**  This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has  some  military  establish- 
ments on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  are,  and  for  some  tim0 
have  been  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops.  In  carrying  out  the  ii^ 
structions  heretofore  received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of 
aggression  unless  an  actual  war  should  exist.  The  Mexican  forces,  at  thn 
posts  in  their  possession,  and  which  have  been  so,  wiU  not  be  disturbed,  as 
long  as  the  relations  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  con- 
tinue." 

On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Taylor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  and  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  instructions  it  contained,  "as 
they  confirm,"  says  he,  "my  views  previously  communicated,  in  regard 
to  the  proper  line  to  be  occupied  at  present  by  our  troops ;  those  instruc- 
tions will  be.  closely  followed,  and  the  department  may  rest  assured,  that  I 
will  take,  no  step  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico." 

On  the  dOth,  the  General  was  still  further  instructed  as  follows : 

**  War  Department,  Wa$hington^  20th  Juhf. 

*'  He  (the  President^  has  not  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the 
country,  to  enable  him  to  give  any  positive  directions  as  to  the  position  yott 
ought  to  take,  or  the  movements  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  make ; 
these  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  While  avoiding,  as  you  have 
been  instructed  to  do,  all  aggressive  measures  towards  Mexico,  as  long  as 
the  relations  of  peace  exist  between  that  republic  and  the  United  StateSt 
you  are  expected  to  occupy,  protect,  and  defend  the  territory  of  Texas,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas.  The  Rio 
Grande  is  claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  up 
to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  excepting  any 
posts  on  the  eastern  side  thereof,  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements,  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas 
did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  annexation,  or  shortly  before  that 
event.  It  is  expected  that,  in  selecting  the  establishment  for  your  troops, 
you  will  approach  as  near  the  boundary  line,  the  Rio  Grande,  as  prudence 
will  dictate.  With  this  view  the  President  desires  that  your  position,  for 
part  of  your  forces  at  least,  should  be  west  of  the  Nueces." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  adjutant-general  stated,  that  the  seventh  in- 
fantry and  three  companies  of  dragoons  were  ordered  to  join  General  Taylor 
in  Texas, '^*  for,"  says  the  letter,  '*  ahhough  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,or  an 
invasion  of  Texas,  by  her  forces  may  not  take  place,  it  is  nevertheless  deemed 
proper  and  necessary  that  your  forces  should  be  fully  equal  to  meet,  with 
eertainty  of  success,  any  crisis  which  may  arise  in  Texas,  and  which  woukl 
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require  you  by  force  of  arms  to^  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  gorein* 
ment."  The  letter  further  called  upon  General  Taylor  to  report  what  aux- 
iliary troops,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  he  could  rely  upon  from  Texati 
and  ^  what  additional  troops,  designating  the  arms,  and  what  supply  and 
description  of  ordnance,  ordnance  8toi:es,  small  arms,  &c.,  judging  from 
any  information  you  may  possess  as  to  the  future  exigencies  of  the  public 
■ervice,"  he  (General  Taylor)  might  deem  necessary  to  be  sent  into  Texas; 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  ten  thousand  muskets  and  one  thou- 
sand rifles  had  already  been  issued  for  Texas. 

During  all  this  time  the  movements  and  intentions  of  Mexico  remained, 
to  a  great  degree,  wrapped  in  obscurity.  She  was  known  to  be  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  course  of  the  United  States,  respecting  Texas :  it  was 
also  pretty  evident  that  she  would  not  be  willing  to  accede  to  the  annexa- 
tion without  a  struggle  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  addition,  the  president  was 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  had  gained  his  ejevaticn  from 
an  lincom promising  declaration  of  his  principles.  But  whether  the  civil 
and  political  state  of  the  country  would  enable  the  government  to  raise  an 
army,  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  so  far  confide  in  its  strength  as  to  risk  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  were  utterly  unknown.  Under  this  embarrasa- 
ing  state  of  afiairs,  the  secretary  of  war  wrote  to  Greneral  Taylor,  on  the 
88d  of  August,  further  ths/nic/um«,  from  which  we  select  the  following : 

*'  The  information  hitherto  received  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mexico,  and 
the  measures  she  may  adopt,  does  not  enable  the  administration  here  to 
give  you  more  explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  your  movements,  than  thoae 
which  have  already  been  forwarded  to  you.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Mexico  is  making  efibrts  to  assemble  a  large  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  its  territory  and  holding  forcible  posses- 
sion of  it.  Of  their  movements  you  are  doubtless  advised,  and  we  trust 
have  taken,  or  early  will  take,  prompt  and  efficient  steps  to  meet  and  repel 
any  such  hostile  incursion.  Should  Mexico  assemble  a  large  body  of  troops 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  cross  it  with  considerable  forco,  such  a  movement 
must  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.-  You  will,  of  course,  use  all  the  authority  which  has 
been  or  may  be  given  you  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things.  Texas  must  be 
protected  from  hostile  invasion,  and  for  that  purpose  you  will,  of  course, 
employ  to  the  utmost  extent  all  the  means  you  possess  or  can  command. 

^  An  order  has  this  day  been  issued  for  sending  one  thousand  more  men 
into  Texas  to  join  those  under  your  command.  When  the  existing  orders 
are  carried  into  efiect,  you  will  have  with  you  a  force  of  four  thousand 
men  of  the  regular  army.  We  are  not  enabled  to  judge  what  auxiliary 
iorce  can,  upon  an  emergency,  be  brought  together  from  Texas,  and,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  you  are  authorized  to  accept  volunteers  from  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  eren  from  Mississippi,  Tenne8aee» 
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and  Kentucky.  Should  Mexico  declare  war,  or  commence  hostilities  by 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  considerable  force,  you  are  instructed  to 
lose  no  time  in  giving  information  to  the  authorities  of  each  or  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  states  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers  you  may  want  of 
them  respectively.  Should  you  require  troops  from  any  of  these  states,  it 
would  be  important  to  have  them  without  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is 
not  doubted  that  at  least  two  regiments  from  New  Orleans,  and  one  from 
Mobile,  could  be  obtained  and  expeditiously  brought  into  the  field.  Yoa 
will  cause  it  to  be  known  at  these  places,  what  number  and  description  of 
troops  you  desire  to  receive  from  them  in  the  contemplated  emergency. 
The  aijithorities  of  these  states  will  be  apprized  that  you  are  authorized  to 
receive  volunteers  from  them,  and  you  may  calculate  that  they  wiU 
promptly  join  you  when  it  is  made  known  that  their  servi«;es  are  required* 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage  for  the  auxiliary  troops  that  you 
may  require^  will  be  sent  forward  subject  to  your  orders.  You  will  so 
dispose  of  them  as  to  be  most  available  in  case  they  should  be  needed,  at 
the  same  time  with  a  due  regard  to  their  safety  and  preservation.  Orders 
have  been  issued  to  the  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  co-operate 
with  you.     You  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  hold  communication' with  the 

• 

commanders  of  our  national  vessels  in  yoiir  vicinity,  and  avail  yourself  of 
any  assistance  that  can  be  derived  from  their  co-operation.  The  Lexingtoa 
is  ordered  into  service  as  a  transport  ship,  and  will  sail  in  a  few  days  from 
New  York,  with  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  for  Corpus  Christi. 
She  will  be  employed  as  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may  require. 
In  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  communication  between  the  army  in  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  the  On-ka-hy-e,  the  Harney,  and  the  Dolphin  will 
be  put  into  service  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  ready  as  despatch  vestcls 
to  convey  intelligence,  supplies,  &c.  You  will  avail  yourself  of  these 
vessels,  and  all  other  proper  means,  to  keep  the  government  here  advised 
of  yotir  operations,  and  the  state  of  things  in  Texas  and  Mexico." 

In  the  same  month,  GeneYal  Taylor,  having  concentrated  his  forces, 
marched  for  Texas,  where  he  soon  arrived  and  took  up  a  position  at  Corpus 
Christi.  On  the  13th  of  January,  orders  to  move  from  this  place  wero 
issued :  we  give  the  reasons  in  the  President's  own  words  :— 

**  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  general  in  command,  to  occupy  the 
left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte.  This  river,  which  is  the  south-western,  bouad- 
ary  of  the  state  of  Texas,  is  an  exposed  frontier ;  from  this  quaiter  inva- 
sion was  threatened ;  upon  it  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  high  military  experience,  are  the  proper  stations  for  the  protecting 
forces  of  the  government.  In  addition  to  this  important  consideration,  seve* 
ral  othera  have  occurred  to  induce  this  movement.  Among  these  ere  die 
facilities  afforded  by  the  ports  at  Brazos  Santiago  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Del  Norte,  for  the  reception  of  supplies  by  sea;  the  stronger  and  moie 
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bealthful  military  positions  i  the  convenienca  for  obtaining  a  ready  and  a 
mote  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  wateri  fuelt  and  fonge ;  and  the  ad- 
Tantages  which  are  afforded  by  the  Del  Norte,  in  forwarding  supplies  to 
such  ports  as  may  be  established  in  (he  Interior  and  upon  the  Indian  froo- 
•  tier." 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  the  army  lefl  Corpus  Christi  on  the  11th 
ti  March,  and  moved  westvrard  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  Their  march 
was  slow,  and  in  it  they  encountered  the  most  frightful  difficulties.  The 
'  Country  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  American  desert,  wUich  ia 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  water,  end  literally  filled  with  every  variety  of 
Tenemoua  insect  and  reptile,  which  render  a  march  through  it  almost  in- 
aufierably  annoying  and  dangerous.  Besides  this,  the  heal  of  the  acdl 
parched  the  feet  of  the  soldiers,  and  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  ai- 
tilleiy  to  proceed  at  all.  The  soldiers,  however,  bore  all  without  murmur 
ing;  a  fact  the  more  creditable  to  them  aa  they  were  almost  entirely  new 
TCcruits.  On  the  20th,  the  general  reached  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a  salt 
lagoon  or  river,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  he  per- 
ceived that  a  small  force  of  stragglers  and  soldiers  was  drawn  up  on  the 
other  bank  with  a  view  to  oppose  hia  passage ;  and  soon  aher  he  was 
wailed  upon  by  a  delegation  from  their  cavalry,  informing  him,  that  if 
he  penisted  in  crossing  the  stream,  it  would  be  considered  a  dedaratim  of 
war  The  general  now  placed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  sent  ft  putf 
to  open  a  passage  to  the  beach.  At  the  same  time  notice  was  given  U> 
General  Mejia,  the  bearer  of  the  Mexican  communication,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  fired  upon  in  case  of  opposing  the  intended  crossing.  The  artit 
lary  were  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  ford,  all  the  port-fires  lighted,  and  the 
paasoge  commenced.  Strange  (o  say,  no  sign  of  resistance  was  ofisred  If 
the  enemy,  notwithatanding  that  the  point  of  landing  was  one  which  af- 
forded most  excellent  opportunities  to  make  such  resistance  auccessful. 

'i\  the  33d,  the  march  was  resumed,  the  army 
moving  on  slowly  towards  Matamons.  It 
hailed  on  the  24th,  in  consequence  of  Qeneial 
Taylor  having  received  Information  that  the 
Hexicatu  had  taken  possession  of  Point  Isabel 
on  the  Brazoe  Santiago.  This  had  been 
:  selected  by  the  General  as  a  convenient  site 
to  establish  a  dep6t  for  his  stores,  aiul  thereby 
keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  the  position  which  he  intended 
to  fortify  on  the  Rio  Qiande.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  the  main 
body  of  hit  army  on  the  Malamoras  road,  and  push  forward  to  Point  Isabel 
without  delay.  When  near  this  place  with  his  dragoons,  he  was  met  bya 
delegation  of  dlizens,  who  through  the  Prefect  of  t^e  Department  of  IW 
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nuralipas,  protested  ag^nst  the  march  of  an  American  army  into  a  ooan- 
try  claimed  by  Melico.  The  General  was  replying,  when  some  troopa 
announced  that  the  station  was  on  fire.  He  therefore  postponed  his  an^ 
Bwer  until  the  army  should  have  arrived  before  Matamoras,  and  despatched 
the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Twiggs  to  stop  the  conflagration.  The  bar- 
iracVs  and  a  few  public  buildings  had  been  fired,  but  the  perpetrators,  to- 
gether with  citizens  and  military,  had  fled.  The  Colonel  succeeded  in 
saving  some  property,  and  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  General  Taylor,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  to  fortify  the  place.  Major  John  Munroe  was 
intrusted  with  the  command.  He  had  with  him  two  companies  of  artilleryt 
consisting  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  six  brass  six-pounders, 
two  long  eighteens  and  two  ship's  guns ;  and  the  Ibrt  was  amply  provided 
with  provisions,  powder  and  ball. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  the  commander  departed  to  join 
the  main  army,  which,  under  Greneral  Worth,  had  encamped  a  few  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  Matamoras  with  the  Point  Isabel  road.  The  whole 
army  then  moved  forward  to  the  Rio  G^rande,  where  it  arrived  on  the  2Qlhf 
and  planted  the  United  States  flag  on  the  bank  opposite  Matamoras. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  during  the  whole  coarse  of  this  march,  as 
well  as  while  the  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  General  Taylor  took  great 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  peqple  and  authorities,  that  he  was  not  advanc- 
ing as  an  enemy,  nor  to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  but  solely  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including  the 
free  navigation  of  that  river-^free  alike  to  Mexicans  and  Americans.  The 
protest  of  the  Prefect  of  Tamatdipas  and  the  warning  at  the  Arroyo  Colo- 
rado, had  led  to  no  ill  words  or  ill  conduct^  and  thus  far  all  was  bloodless. 
Two  dragoons,  who,  on  the  approach  of  General  Taylor  towards  Matar 
moras,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  were  upon  requisition  re- 
turned to  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  commotion  which  his  encampment 
over  against  Matamoras  naturally  excited  there,  no  acts  of  hostility  were 
perpetrated.  The  appearance  of  the  country  in  which  the  Americans 
were  now  encamped  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness: 

^Tamaulipas,  in  which  we  are  encamped,  is  a  beautiful,  a  deligfatfnl 
legion.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one  level  surface  presents  itself  to 
view,  dotted  with  cotton  and  sugar-cane  fields,  interapersed  with  lovely 
gardens  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  the  whole  cut  up  and  divided  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  by  groves  of  the  finest  trees,  among  which  the  lignum  vita 
figures  largely ;  and  the  entire  picture  is  cut  in  twain  by  the  muddiest, 
erookedest,  and  swiftest  river  in  North  America.  Neither  iponntain,  hill, 
nor  elevation  of  any  sort,  varies  the  everlasting  level  of  the  conntiy  around. 
The  scene  is  rich  and  peaceful,  with  nought  to  mar  its'  appropriate  dm* 
meter,  save  the  armies  of  two  nations.  Our  nights  here,  for  the  most  part, 
OS  vemarkaUe  for  their  serenity.    The  stars  stand  fcnth  in  nnmerons 
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crowds,  with  rare  brilliancy;  not  a  leaf  is  moved,  not  a  cloud  is  seeiii 
while  ever  and  anon,  a  meteor  of  surpassing  brightness  shoots  across  the 
azure  vault." 

On  the  23d  of  April,  President  Paredes  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Mexico»from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

**  At  the  time  Mr.  Slidell  presented  himself,  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  occupied  our  territory,  their  squadrons  threatened  our  ports,  and 
they  prepared  to  occupy  the  peninsula  of  the  Califomias,  of  which  the 
question  of  Oregon  with  England  is  only  a  preliminary.  Mr.  S.  was  not 
received,  because  the  dignity  of  the  nation  repelled  this  new  insult. 
Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  United  States  encamped  at  Corpus  Christi, 
and  occupied  the  Ma  del  Fadre ;  following  this,  they  then  moved  to  the 
Point  Santa  Isabel,  and  their  standard  of  the  stars  and  stripes  waved  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  opposite  the  city  of  Matamoras, 
blockading  that  river  with  their  vessels  of  war.  The  village  of  Laredo 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  their  troops,  and  a  small  party  of  our  men, 
reconnoitering  there,  were  disarmed.  Hostilities,  then,  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  beginning  new  conquests 
upon  the  frontier  territories  of  the  departments  of  Tamaulipas  and  New 
Leon,  and  progressing  at  such  a  rate,  that  troops  of  the  same  United 
States  threaten  Monterey,  in  Upper  Caiifomia.  No  One  can  doubt  which 
of  the  two  republics  is  responsible  for  this  war ;  a  war  which  any  sense 
of  equity  and  justice,  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  laws  of  civilized  na* 
tions,  might  have  avoided.  I  have  commanded  the  general-in-chief  of  our 
forces  on  the  northern  frontier  to  repel  all  hostilities  offered  to  us,  which  is 
•ictual  war  against  any  power  making  war  on  us,  and  calling  upon  the 
^God  of  battles,  he  will  preserve  the  valour  of  our  troops,  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  our  territory,  and  the  honour  of  those  arms  which  are  used 
only  in  defence  of  justice.  Our  general  will  govern  himsolf  by  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  civilized  warfare.  With  orders  from  me  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  efRision  of  blood,  he  will  intimate  to  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
American  troops  that  he  shall  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  de  las  Nueces, 
the  ancient  limits  of  Texas.  Those  nations  interested  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  so  many  years,  and  who  may  be  injured  in  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  Mexican  republic,  will  perceive  the  hard  alternative  to  which 
they  are  reduced  by  the  politic  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
[the  nations]  must  succumb  or  defend  their  existence  thus  compromised. 
I  solemnly  announce  that  I  do  not  declare  war  against  the  United  States 
of  America,  because  it  pertains  to  the  august  Congress  of  that  nation,  and 
not  to  the  Executive,  to  settle  definitely  the  reparation  which  so  many 
aggressions  demand. 

**  But  the  defence  of  the  Mexican  territory,  which  the  United  States 
troops  invade,  is  an  urgent  necessity,  and  my  responsibility  would  be 
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imtnenae  before  the  nation  if  I  did  not  give  commands  to  repel  thoee  foicee 
who  act  like  enemies,  and  I  have  so  commanded.  From  this  day  com- 
mences a  defensive  war,  and  those  points  of  our  territory  which,  an 
invaded  or  attacked  will  be  energetically  defended.'- 

Oq  the  arrival  of  the  American  army  opposite  Mstamoras,  GeneT«) 
Worth  and  hia  staff  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  bear 
despatches  to  the  commanding  ofGcer  and  civil  authorities.  He  did  S0| 
and  was  met  by  a  Mexican  delegation,  bearing  a  while  'flag,  of  wbcm  he 
requested  an  interview  with  the  authorities.  Ader  some  delay,  this  was 
granted.  The  Mexican  officers  present  were  General  La  Vega,  the 
Licenciado  Censoris,  Juan  N.  Qarza,  and  an  interpreter.  The  reception 
of  the  despatches  was  refused,  as  was  abo  permission  for  on  interview 
with  the  American  consul. 

HE  Mexicans  now  suppressed  all 
correspondence  with  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  a  gloomy  anxiety, 
the  pause  that  precedes  the  atormi 
announced  that  the  two  nations 
had  met  for  the  first  \imfi  aa  ene- 
mies. Meanwhile  General  Tay- 
lor was  busy  in  throwing  up 
intrenchipents  and  fortifying  hia 
position.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
were  constantly  employed  on  these  - 
with   the  most  indefatigable   perseTci- 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  the  following  proclamation  was  secretly,  dis- 
Uibuted  in  the  American  camp.  It  is  an  ingenious  appeal  to  a  class  of 
citizens,  who  appeared  to  its  wily  author  aa  the  most  proper  subjects  for  the 
principles  contained  in  it, 

7^  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  •Sttny,  to  the  JSngHih  and  Irith 
under  the  order*  of  the  Jlmerican  Geiural  Taylor: 
Know  ye ;  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  committing 
repeated  acts  of  barbarous  aggression  against  the  magnanimous  Mexican 
nation ;  that  the  government  which  exists  under  "  the  flag  of  the  stan,"  is 
unworthy  of  the  designation  of  Christian.  Recollect  that  you  were  born 
in  Great  Britain ;  that  the  Amencati  government  looks  with  coldness 
upon  the  powerful  flag  of  St.  George,  and  is  provoking  to  a  raptur* 
the  warlike  people  to  whom  it  belongs;  President  Polk  boldly  mani- 
festing a  desire  to  take  possession  of  Oregon,  as  he  has  already  done  of 
Texas.  Now,  then,  come  with  all  confidence  to  the  Mexican  ranks;  and 
I  guaranty  to  you,  upon  my  honoat,  good  treatment,  and  that  all  yont 
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expenses  shall  be  delnyed  until  your  arrinl  in  the  beautiful  c^ilal  <rf 
Mexico. 

Gennana,  Frencli,  Poles,  and  individoala  of  other  nations  1  Sepamte 
yourselrea  from  the  Yankeea,  and  do  not  contribute  to  defend  ■  robbeiy 
and  usurpation  w)iich,  be  assured,  the  dvilixed  nations  of  Europe  look 
npon  with  the  utmost  indignation.  Come,  therefore,  aod  amy  yovraelrea 
under  \he  tri-coloured  flag,  in  the  confidence  that  the  God  of  armies  pn>- 
tects  it,  and  that  it  will  protect  you  equally  with  the  English, 

Head-quartera,  upon  the  road  to  Matamoiaa,  April  2,  1846. 

PXSKO  SE  AmTOSU. 

Francisco  R.  Morkno,  Atlft  of  the  Commander-ia-dtttf. 

BETIOUS  to  this  a  number  of  desertions  had 
happened  in  the  American  camp.     Several  of 
the  soldiers  escaped  to  Malamoras,  where  they 
were  favourably  received  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
some  of  them  even  treated  with  distinguished 
lonr.     Id  order  to  abolish  so  dangerona   a 
practice,  ordeia  were  issued  to  shoot  every  one 
who  should  leave  his  lines,  and  se<raral  were 
thus  put  to  death. 
The  position  of  General  Taylor  at  this  period 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  one  of  his  letters : 

"  Strong  guards  of  foot  and  mounted  men  are  established  on  the  tna^n 
of  the  river,  and  thus  efficient  means  have  been  adopted  on  our  part  to 
prevent  all  intercourse.  While  opposite  to  us,  their  pickets  extend  abom 
and  below  for  several  miles,  and  we  are  equally  active  in  keepiogr  up  a 
strong  and  vigilant  guard  to  prevent  surprise  or  attacks  under  disadrait- 
tageous  circnmslances.  This  is  the  more  necessary  whilst  we  have  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  lake  the  opposite  course  when- 
ever they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  Nor  have  we  been  idle  in  other  respects: 
we  have  a  field-work  under  way,  besides  having  erected  a  strong  battery  and 
a  number  of  buildings  for  the  security  of  our  supplies,  in  addition  to  arane 
respectable  works  for  their  protection.  We  have  mounted  a  respectaUe 
battery,  two  pieces  of  which  are  long  eighteen-pounders,  with  which  we 
could  better  or  bum  down  the  city  of  Matamoraa,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  do  BO.  When  our  field-work  is  completed,  (which  will  soon  be  the 
case,)  and  mounted  with  its  proper  armament,  five  hundred  men  could 
hold  it  against  as  many  thousand  Mexicans,  During  the  tweoty-oerea 
days  since  our  arrival  here,  a  most  singular  state  of  thinga  has  prevailed 
all  through  the  outlines  of  the  two  armies,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  hare 
all  the  feelings  aa  if  there  were  actual  war. 
"Fronting  each  other  for  an  extent  of  more  than"two  miles,  and 
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within  musket  range,  are  batteries  shotted,  and  the  officers  and  men,  in 
many  instances,  waiting  impatiently  for  orders  to  apply  the  matcheSf 
yet  ncfthing  has  been  done  to  provoke  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  any  eel  of 
violence. 

''  Matamoras,  at  the  distance  we  are  now  from  it,  appears  to  cover  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  with  some  handsome  buildings ;  but  I  would  imagine  the 
greater  portion  of  them  to  be  indifierent,  one-storied  houses,  with  roofii  of 
straw,  and  walls  of  mud,  or  unbumt  brick.  During  peace,  the  population 
is  said  to  be  five  or  six  thousand,  but  it  is  now  filled  to  overflowing  with 
troops.  Report  says  from  &ve  to  ten  thousand  of  ail  sorts,  regular  and 
militia. 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  an  engagement  has  taken  place  between  a 
detachment  of  our  cavalry  and  the  Mexicans,  in  which  we  were  worsted. 
So  the  war  has  actually  commenced." 

Under  these  circumstances.  General  Taylor  made  the  following  requisi- 
tion for  troops  on  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  according  to  authority  pre- 
viously granted  him  by  President  Polk : 

Hkad-qvabters,  Arht  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Matamora$,  April  26,  1646. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  apprize  you  that  hostilities  have  actually 
commenced  between  my  forces  and  those  of  the  Mexicans,  and  that  I  have 
need  of  the  services  of  a  considerable  number  of  volunteen.  Four  regi- 
ments have  been  called  from  Texas,  but  as  there  will  be  considerable  delay 
in  assembling  them  here,  and  as  my  further  operations  will  require  still 
stronger  force,  I  have  the  honour,  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  call  upon  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to 
be  ordered  into  service  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  for  the  longest  perio4 
authorized  by  law. 

I  shall  communicate  immediately  with  General  Gaines,  and  request  him 
to  give  you  every  facility  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  these  troops, 
and  forwarding  them  to  Point  Isabel.  I  subjoin  the  organization  of  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  and  respectfully  desire  that  it  may  be  observed,  and 
that  the  number  of  prescribed  officera  be  not  exceeded.  The  battalions 
may  be  mustered  into  service  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  Point  Isabel,  as  most 
convenient.  I  beg  that  they  may  be  sent  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  raised. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  brigadier-general  be  commissioned  to  command 
the  force  caUed  from  Louisiana ;  and,  from  my  experience  of  his  excellent 
quah'ties  as  an  officer,  I  would  be  particularly  gratified  if  Greneral  Persifor 
P.  Smith  could  be  selected  for  such  appointment. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  gallant  state  of  Louisiana  will  respond  with 
alacrity  to  this  call  upon  the  patriotism  of  her  sons ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
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no  eflbrt  will  be  wanting,  on  the  pait  of  the  atate  KUthoritin,  to  orguiin 
the  force  and  hare  it  in  readiness  to  emb&rk  at  the  earliest  pnctical  too- 
ment. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor, 
£t.  Brigadier- GmertU  U.  S.  A.  Commanding, 
Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  Governor  t^  Louisiana,  New  Orltani,  La. 

On  the  lOtfa  of  April,  Colonel  Truman  Cross  rode  out  in  the  morning  lo 
take  his  customary  exercise.  As  the  day  wore  anny,  and  he  did  not  le- 
tUTD,  fears  began  to  arise  for  his  safety,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  in  order 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  fate.  Their  search  being  unsuccessful.  Gene- 
ral Taylor  wrote  to  the  Commandant  of  Mataraoras,fwho,  however,  dis- 
claimed' all  connection  or  knowledge  of  his  disappearance. 

On  the  21st,  a  Mexican  straggler  came  into  camp,  and  reported  that  he 
knew  where  was  the  body  of  an  American  soldier.  He  was  followed,  and 
a  corpse  was  found  among  some  bushes,  which  was  recognised  as  the  le- 
mains  of  the  lale  colonel.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  murdered 
by  some  of  the  wandering  rancheroi,  or  brigands,  acting  without  consent 
or  knowledge  of  [he  Mexican  army.  An  officer  of  the  army  thus  relates 
the  circumstances  attending  the  recovery  of  the  body : 

^HE  remains  were  found  a  short  distance  from  a  rowl 
I  leading  near  the  river,  and  not  on  the  Point  Isabel 

f  road,  as  formerly  stated.     He  was  stripped  of  his 

.'^J^p  clothing,  and  the  fiesh  was  picked  off  his  body  by 
~^^  the  vultures.    He  had  been  dragged  some  disluice 
i  into  the  thicket  after  the  murder.     It  was  recc^ 
\  nised  to  be  the  body  of  Colonel  Cross  by  his  teeth, 
a  part  of  his  scalp,  which  had  been  torn  off  by  the 
s  stock,  and  one  of  the  straps  from  the  shoulder  of  his  military 
His  walch,  his  pistols,  and  his  horse  ore  now  in  possession  of 
.  the  Mexican  officers  in  Matamoras. 

The  same'wriler  states  that  "Colonel  Cross  was  killed  by  one  Romano 
Falcon  in  the  presence  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mexican  army."  This,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  doubtful. 

Upon  the  recovery  of  the  body,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  Oen^ 
ral  Taylor : 

Head-quarters,  Arxt  of  Occupation, 

Cattqt  near  Matamorai,  April  26, 1846. 
The  commanding  general  has  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  the 
umy,  that  the  doubt  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
the  hito  Coknel  Cross  has  at  length,  been  resolved  into  the  melancholy 
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certainty  of  his  deatl^,  and,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  by  violent 
hands. 

The  high  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  ahility  and  energy  which  he 
carried  into  the  discharge  of  the  important  daties  of  his  office,  wilJ  cause 
his  loss  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  service,  while  the  untoward  circumstances 
of  his  demise  will  render  it  peculiarly  afflicting  to  his  family  and  personal 
friends. 

The  remains  of  the  late  colonel  will  be  interred  with  military  honours, 
at  4  o'clock,  P.  M .,  to-xnorrow.  The  funeral  escort  will  be  composed  of 
a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  eight  companies  of  infantry ;  the  whole  to  be 
organized  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Twiggs. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral  ceremonies  will  be  made 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Payne,  inspector-general. 

All  officers  off  duty  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  funeral.  By 
order  of 

Brioaoier-oeneral  Taylor.' 

(Signed,)    W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  Assistant  Adjutant-general, 

This  melancholy  event  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  our  leading  Journals  :* 
''  War*  is  a  horrible  evil.  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  first  victim  in  this 
new  war  into  which  our  country  is  plunged,  has  brought  with  it  a  deepening 
sense  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  mad  cOnffict  of  man  with  man, 
be  the  occasion  what  it  may.  An  acquaintance,  formed  in  qiirly  life— <a 
warm  and  steadfast  friend  from  the  commencement  of  that  acquaintances- 
a  generous,  open-hearted,  ardent,  intelligent,  and  talented  man— one  who 
was  in  all  attributes  a  man  among  men — is  the  first  victim.  His  father, 
forty  years  since,  through  many  an  ardent  struggle,  political  and  national, 
was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  war  with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  in 
peace  or  war,  with  as  ardent  patriotism  at  heart  as  ever  animated  a  citi- 
zen and  a  republican.  His  son  is  snatched,  from  our  hopes,  as  well  as 
from  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  from  his  own  wife,  now  widowed  and 
left  with  her  orphans  to  a  life — how  desolate  and  lonely  !  Wreaths  may 
encircle  the  brow  of  victors  in  the  coming  contest,  but  what  shall  compen- 
sate for  sufferings  of  which  this  is  but  the  type,  of  what  must  be  the  price 
at  which  they  are  purchased  ?" 

On  the  llfh,Greneral  Ampudia  arrived  in  Matamoras  with  a  large  army* 
He  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  Greneral  Arista,  and  his  entrance  was 
hailed  by  every  demonstration  of  joy  on  the  part  of  both  citizens  and  sol- 
diery. The  Americans  expected  an  early  attack,  but,  instea<{  of  this,  a 
messenger  reached  General  Taylor  on  the  following  day  with  a  despatch, 
of  which  we  give  a  translation. 

•  Ni]M*s  National 
Vol.  II —80 
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'   Fourth  Military  Dituion,  (hnerdt-inrchirf. 

To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds  for  the  just  grievances  felt  by  Uie 
Mexican  nation,^  caused  by  the  United  States  goTemmenty  would  be  a  iota 
of  time,  and  an  insult  to  your  good  sense ;  I,  therefore,  pass  at  once  to 
such  explanations  as  I  consider  of  absolute  necessity. 

Your  government,  in  an  incredible  manner— >yoa  will  even  permit  me  to  aay 
an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or  general  rules  established  and  received 
among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded — ^has  not  only  insulted,  but  has  ex« 
asperated  the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquering  banner  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte ;  and  in  this  case,  by  expHeU  and  definite  orders  of  my  govemmenit 
which  neither  can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new  outrages,  /  require  yom^ 
in  all  fomh  and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  ttoentyfour  kaurs^ 
to  break  up  your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  riverf  while 
our  governments  are  regulating  the  pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas. 

If  you  insist  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  department  of  TamaiH 
lipas,  it  unll  clearly  result  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the 
question  ;  and  in  that  case,  /  advise  you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  whitht 
with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke  us,  and  that,  on  our  part, 
this  war  shall  be  conducted  conformably  to  the  principles  established  by 
the  most  civilized  nations  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  law  of  nationa  and  of 
war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operations  ;  trusting,  that,  on  your  part,  the 
same  will  be  observed.  With  this  view,  I  tender  the  consideration  doe  to 
your  person  and  respectable  office. 

God  and  liberty ! 

Head-quarters  at  Matamoras,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  April  13, 1846. 

Psmto  D'AiffusiA. 

Senor  General-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army, 
Don  Z.  Taylor. 

To  this  epistle.  General  Taylor  replied  in  the  following  note : 

Head-quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Ckimp  near  Matamoras,  Texas,  April  \%  1846. 
8bnor, — ^I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  note  of  this  date,  m 
which  you  summon  me  to  withdraw  the  forces  under  my  command  fiom 
their  present  position,  and  beyond  the  river  Nueces,  until  the  pending 
question  between  our  grovemments,  relative  to  the  limits  of  Texas,  shall  be 
settled.  I  need  hardly  advise  you,  that,  charged  as  I  am,  in  only  a  mili- 
tary capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  cannot  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  adrance  of  the 
American  army.  You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  goveni* 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement,  by  negotia- 
tion, of  the  question  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  Mexico 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  up  to  the  most  recent  dates  said  envoy  bad  not 
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been  received  by  the  actual  Mezkan  govenunent,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
received  his  passports  and  left  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
been  ordered  to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Qrande* 
until  the  boundary  shall  be  definitely  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  in* 
structions,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obeying,  in 
this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but  the  plain  dictates  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will  not  permit  me  to  retrograde 
from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of  the  relations  between  our  respect- 
ive governments,  and  the  individual  sufiering  which  may  result,  I  regret 
the  alternative  which  you  ofier ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wish  it  understood 
that  I  shall  by' no  means  avoid  such  alternative,  leaving  the  responsibility 
with  those  who  rashly  commence  hostilities. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to  give  yoii  the  assurance  that,  on  my 
part,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations  shall  be  carefully  . 
observed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 

Sr.  Gei^.  D.  Pbdro  db  Ampudia. 

Notwithstanding  the  peremptory  anertions  of  General  Ampudia,  the 
specified  time  expired  without  being  followed  by  any  occurrence  of  interest. 

On  the  17th,  the  American  army  lost  another  promising,  ofiicer  in  the 
person  of  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  while 
endeavouring  to  find  the  body  of  Colonel  Cross.  The  particulars  of  this 
aSaiT  are-  thus  given  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  Taylor's  camp : 
.  '*  Lieutenant  Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Porter  of  the  4th,  left 
camp  on  the  17th  instant,  each  with  a  detachment  of  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  ten  privates,  to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country,  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles,  in  search  of  a  band  of  robbers  known  to  have  been  in  that 
vicinity,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  murdered  Colonel  Cross,  and 
also  to  learn,  if  possible,  something  of  his  fate.  The  two  parties  took  dif- 
ferent directions,  it  raining  hard  during  the  night.  On  the  second  day 
Lieutenant  Porter  met  a  party  of  Mexicans,  one  of  whom  snapped  his 
piece  at  him.  In  return  he  discharged  both  barrels  of  his  gun  at  the  Mexi* 
can,  who  disappeared  in  the  thorny  thicket«  The  Americans  captured 
the  camp  of  the  marauders,  ten  horses,  saddles,  dbc. 

''This  was  at  noon  of  the  lOth,  about  eighteen  miles  above  General  Tay- 
lor's camp,  and  six  from  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  lieutenant  continued  his 
search,  and  about  4  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  fell  in  with  another  party  of 
Mexicans,  which,  probably,  had  been  joined  by  those  whom  he  had  already 
left     It  was  now  raining  heavily.    The  Americans  we>6  fired  on  and  ons 
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of  llieir  privates  killed.  They  made  an  attempt  to  letura  the  fire,  but 
their  powder  had  been  wetted,  and  they  were  eipoeed  to  the  full  rmga 
of  the  enemy  without  the  ability  to  defend  themselvea.  The  lieatennnlt 
aa  was  reported  by  bis  serjeant,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  for  his  men  to 
extend  to  the  right.  The  party  thus  hecame  separated  in  the  thickets. 
The  sergeant  and  four  privates  returned  to  camp  on  the  20lb,and  gave  the 
above  a< 

DETACdMENT  of  thirty  dngoons  was  despatched 
early  the  next  morning  to  reconnoitre  the  position,  and 
search  for  Lieutenant  Porter  and  those  of  his  party 
who  were  missing.  They  returned  the  same  night, 
without  having  learned  any  thing  of  them,  the  thickets 
being  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  for  hones  to 
move  through  them.  They,  however,  felt  in  with 
Lieutenant  Dobbins,  who  said  that  he  would  continue  to  Ibok  for  Lien- 
tenant  Porter  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  next  day,  about  noon,  the  corporal 
and  three  men  of  the  lieutenant's  party  returned,  saying  that  they  feared 
he  had  been  killed.  One  of  them  stated  that  he  had  seen  him  fall  from 
his  horse;  and  another,  that  he  dismounted  and  staggered  towards  a 
thicket  while  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  around  him," 

A  letter,  dated  the  24th,  gives  the  following  additional  particulars : 
"The  whole  of  Lieutenant  Porter's  party  have  returned  to  camp, 
except  himself  and  the  soldier  who  was  killed  by  the  first  fire  of  the  Hex- 
leans  in  the  rencounter  of  the  ISth.  Private  Arns,  who  came  in  last  of 
the  cc»npany,  states  that  he  was  within  five  or  six  feet  of  Lieutenant  Poi^ 
'ter  when  he  fell.  He  received  a  ball  which  penetrated  his  thigh,  and  no 
doubt  parted  the  .artery.  He  immediately  laid  down,  and  expired  very 
soon  afterwards.  The  soldier  previously  killed  lay  within  five  yards  of 
him. 

"Private  Arns  remained  near  the  bodies  of  the  lieutenant  and  the  sol- 
dier for  some  lime,  concealed  in  the  dense  thicket,  and  hoping  that  relief 
would  come  to  bear  the  bodies  away.  He  was  at  last  obliged  to  make  his 
own  way  to  camp." 

The  first  party  of  Mexicans  which  Porter  encountered  was  supposed  to 
number  about  a  hundred  and  fifiy,  and  the  second  was  still  more  nume- 
rous. No  doubt  the  Americana  would  have  suffered  more  severely,  bat 
that  the  attack  was  made  at  night. 

On  the  22d,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  two  commanders, 
in  consequence  of  General  Taylor  having  issued  orders  on  the  19th,  for 
the  United  Stales  brig  Lawrence,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Santa  Anna,  to 
pursue  two  vessels  bound  with  supplies  to  Malamoras.  The  followiag  it 
the  letter  of  General  Ampudia : 
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Division  of  the  North,  Second  OeneraHn'Mtf, 

From  various  sources  worthy  of  confidence,  I  have  learned  that  some 
vessels  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  have  not  been  able  to  efl^t  an 
entrance  into  that  port,  in  consequepce  of  your  orders  that  they  should  be 
conducted  to  Brazos  Santiago. 

The  cargo  of  one  of  them  is  composed  in  great  part,  and  of  the  other  en- 
tirely, of  provisions  which  the  contractors  charged  with  providing  for  the 
army  under  my  orders  had  procured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  their  contracts. 

You  have  taken  possession  of  these  provisions  by  force,  and  against 
the  will  of  the  proprietors,  one  of  whom  is  vice-consul  of  her  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, and  the  other  of  her  Britannic  majesty ;  and  whose  rights,  in  place 
of  being  religiously  respected,  as  was  profiered,  and  as  was  to  be  hoped 
from  the  observance  of  the  principles  which  govern  among  civilized  nations, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  vicjated  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
opposed  to  the  guarantee  and  respect  due  to  private  property. 

Nothing  can  have  authorized  you  in  such  a  course.  The  commerce 
of  nations  is  not  suspended  or  interrupted,  except  in  consequence  of  a 
solemn  declaration  of  blockade,  communicated  and  established  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  international  law.  Nevertheless,  you  have  infringed  these 
rules,  and,  by  an  act  which  can  never  be  viewed  favourably  to  the  United 
States  government,  have  hindered  the  entrance  to  a  Mexican  post  of  ves- 
sels bound  to  it,  under  the  confidence  that  commerce  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted. My  duties  do  not  allow  me  to  consent  to  this  new  species  of  hos- 
tility, and  they  constrain  me  to  require  of  you,  not  only  that  the  vessels 
taken  by  force  to  Brazos  Santiago,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  the  restoration  of  all  the  provisions  which,  besides  belong- 
ing to  private  contractors,  were  destined  for  the  troops  on  this  frontier.  I 
consider  it  useless  to  inculcate  the  justice  of  this  demand,  and  the  results 
which  may  follow  an  unlooked-for  refusal. 

I  have  also  understood  that  two  Mexicans,  carried  down  in  a  boat  by 
the  current  of  the  river,  near  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of  your  camp, 
were  detained,  after  being  fired  upon,  and  that  they  are  still  kept  and  treated 
as  prisoners  The  individuals  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the  army,  and 
this  circumstance  exempts  them  from  the  laws  of  war.  I  therefore  hope, 
that  you  will  place  them  absolutely  at  liberty,  as  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
you  pretend  to  extend  to  persons  not  military  the  consequences  of  an  inva- 
sion, which,  without  employing  this  means  of  rigour  against  unarmed  citi- 
zens, is  marked  in  itself  with  the  seal  of  universal  reprobation. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  distinguished 
consideration. 

Qod  and  Liberty !    Matamoras^  April  2S2,  1846. 

Pedro  db  Amfudia 

Sr.  Gen.  Don  Z.  TaVlor. 

3H  . 
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HE  reply  of  the  American  general  ie  worthy  of  partieohur 
attention,  as  it  not  only  gi^es  a  clear  Tiew  of  his  policy, 
previous  to  the  cauise  of  complaint^  bat  also  exhibits  the 
coolness  and  dignity  which  characterizes  all  his  pnUic 
actions. 

Hbai>-qi7abtbr8»  Armt  of  Oocufation, 

Camp  near  Matamorast  Texaa^  April  22»  1846. 

SiR^ — ^I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  communication  of  this 
date,  in  which  you  complain  of  certain  measures  adopted  by  my  orders  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  against  vessek  bound  to  Matamoras,  and 
in  which  you  also  advert  to  the  case  of  twot.  Mexicans,  supposed  lo  be  de- 
tained as  prisoners  in  this  camp. 

After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army  first  approached  the 
Rio  Bravo,  I  am  certainly  suiprised  that  you  should  onnplain  of  a  measure 
which  is  no  other  than  a  natural  resuk  of  the  state  of  war  so  much  insisted 
upon  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  actually  existing  at  this  time.  Ton 
will  excuse  me  for  recalling  a  few  circumstances  to  show  that  this  stale  of 
war  has  not  been  sought  by  the  American  army,  but  has  been  forced  upon 
it,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  incident  to  such  a  state  cannot  be 
made  a  subject  of  complaint. 

On  breaking  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  moving  forward  with 
the  army  under  my  orders,  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  it 
was  my  earnest  desire  to  execute  my  instructions  in  a  pacific  manner ;  to 
observe  the  utmost  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  all  citizens  residing  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  care  that  the  religion  and  customs  of 
the  people  should  su&r  no  violation.  With  this  view,  and  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  I  issued  orders  to  the  army,  enjoining  a  strict 
observance  of  the -rights  and  interests  of  all  Mexicans  residing  on  the  river, 
and  caused  said  orders  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  circulated  in  the 
several  towns  on  the  Bravo.  These  orders  announced  the  spirit  in  which 
we  proposed  to  occupy  the  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  up  to  this 
moment  the  same  spirit  has  controlled  the  operations  of  the  army.  On 
reaching  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  I  was  formed  by  a  Mexican  ofiicer,  thai 
the  order  in  question  had  been  received  in  Matamoras ;  but  was  tdld  at  the 
same  time  that  if  I  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Again,  on  my  march  to  Frontone,  I  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Matamoras,  protesting  against  my  oc- 
cupation of  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  and  declaring  that, 
if  the  army  was  not  at  once  withdrawn,  war  would  result.  While  thv 
communication  was  in  my  hands,  it  was  discovered  thai  the  village  ot 
Frontone  had  heen  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  I  viewed  this  as  a  direct 
act  of  war,  and  informed  the  deputation  that  their  communication  woaUbe 
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answered  by  me  when  opposite  Matamoras,  which  was  done  in  respectful 
terms.  On  reaching  the  lireit  I  despatched  -an  officer,  high  in  rank,  to 
convey  to  the  commanding  general  in  Matamoras  the  expression  of  my 
desire  for  amicable  relations,  and  my  willingness  to  leave  open  to  the  use 
of  the  citizens  of  Matamoras  the  port  of  Brazos  Santiago,  until  the  ques* 
tion  of  boundary  should  be  definitely  settled.  This  officer  received  for 
reply,  from  the  officer  selected  to  confer  with  him,  that  my  advance  to  the 
Rio  Bravo  was  considered  as  a  veritable  act  of  war,  and  he  was  absolutely 
refused  an  interview  with  the  American  consul,  in  itself  an  act  incopipati- 
ble  with  a  state  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
authorities,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  obviously  hostile  preparations  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  rigid  non-intercourse,  I  care- 
fully abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility,  determined  that  the  onus  of  pro- 
ducing an  actual  state  of  hostilities  should  not  rest  with  me.  Our  relations 
remained  in  this  state  until  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  note  of  the 
12th  instant,  in  which  you  denounce  war  as  an  alternative  of  my  remain- 
ing in  this  position.  As  I  could  not,  under  my  instructions,  recede  from 
my  position,  I  accepted  the  alternative  you  o&red  me,  and  made  all  my 
dispositions  to  meet  it  suitably.  But,  still  willing  to  adopt  milder  mea- 
sures before  proceeding  to  others,  I  contented  myself  in  the  first  instance 
with  ordering  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Bravo  by  the  naval  forces 
under  my  orders— «  proceeding  perfectly  consonant  with  the  state  of  war 
80  often  declared  to  exist,  and  which  you  acknowledge  in  your  note  of  the 
16th  instant,  relative  to  the  late  Colonel  Cross.  If  this  measure  seems 
oppressive,  I  wish  it  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  by 
the  course  you  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  I  have  reported  this  blockade  to 
my  government,  and  shall  not  remove  it  until  I  receive  instructions  to  that 
efiect,  unless  indeed  you  desire  an  armistice  pending  the  final  settlement 
of  the  question  between  the  governments,  or  until  war  shall  be  formally 
declared  by  either,  in  which  case  I  shall  cheerfully  open  the  river.  In 
regard  to  the  consequences  you  mention  as  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  re- 
move the  blockade,  I  beg  you  to  underatand  that  I  am  prepared  for  them 
be  they  what  they  may. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  vessels  referred  to  in  your  communication,  I 
have  the  honour  to  advise  you  that,  in  purauance  of  my  orders,  two  Ame* 
rican  schooners,  bound  for  Matamoras,  were  warned  off  on  the  17th  instant, 
when  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  put  to  sea,  returning  probably  to 
^ew  Orleans.  They  were  not  seized,  or  their  cargoes  disturbed  in  any 
way,  nor  have  they  been  in  the  harbour  of  Brazos  Santiago  to  my  know^ 
ledge.  A  Mexican  schooner,  understood  to  be  the  '*  Juahita,"  wai  in  or 
off  that  harbour  when  my  instructions  to  blonde  tlie  river  were  mmi^ 
but  was  driven  to  sea  in  a  gale,  since  which  time  I  hare  had  no  npe 
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concerning  her.  Since  the  receipt  of  your  communicatioo,  I  have  learned 
that  tivo  persons,  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  to  procure  information 
respecting  this  vessel,  proceeded  thence  to  Brazos  Santiago,  where  they 
were  taken  up  and  detained  hy  the  officer  in  command,  until  my  orders 
could  be  received.  I  shall  order  their  immediate  release.  A  letter  from 
one  of  them  to  the  Spanish  vice-consul  is  respectfully  transmitted  here- 
with. 

In  relation  to  the  Mexicans  said  to  have  drilled  down  the  river  in  a  boat* 
and  to  be  prisoners  at  this  time  in  my  camp,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  no  such  persons  have  been  taken  prisoners  or  are  now  detained 
by  my  authority.  The  boat  in  question  was  carried  down  empty  by  the 
current  of  the  river,  and  drifted  ashore  near  one  of  our  pickets,  and  was 
secured  Ky  the  guard.  Some  time  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  boat  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness ;  the  individuals  concerned 
were  hailed  by  the  guard,  and,  failing  to  answer,  were  fired  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course..  What  became  of  them  is  not  known,  as  no  trace  of  them 
could  be  discovered  on  the  following  morning.  The  officer  of  the  Mexican 
guard,  directly  opposite,  was  informed^ next  day  that  the  boat  would  be 
returned  on  proper  application  to  me,  and  I  have  now  only  to  repeat  that 
assurance. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  that  I  consider  the  tone  of  your  com^ 
munication  highly  exceptionable,  where  you  stigmatize  the  movement  of 
the  army  under  my  orders  as  "  marked  with  the  seal  of  universal  reproba- 
tion." You  must  be  aware  that  such  language  is  not  respectful  in  itself, 
either  to  me  or  my  government ;  and  while  I  observe  in  my  own  corre- 
spondence the  courtesy  due  to  your  high  position,  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  with  which  we  are  respectively  charged,  I  shall  expect  the 
same  in  return. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tatlor« 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

Sr.  Gen.  D.  Pedro  de  Ampudia,  Commanding  in  Matamoras. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  address  of  Ampudia  to  the  foreigners 
of  the  American  army.  A  similar  one  was  disseminated  by  Arista,  dated 
the  20th  of  April,  and  worded  still  more  artfully  than  its  predecessor. 
The  rewards  of  desertion  are  implicitly  defined  in  this  artful  appeal,  of 
which  we  insert  a  copy. 

Head-quarters  at  Matamoras,  April  20,  1840. 

Soldiers  !-»-You  have  enlisted  in  time  of  peace  to  serve  in  that  army 

for  a  specific  term ;  but  your  obligation  never  implied  that  you  were  bound 

to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  friends  1    The 

United  States  government,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  all  honeat 
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and  honourable  Americans,  has  ordered  you  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  territory  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  who  has  never  given  her  consent  to 
such  occupation.  In  other  words,  while  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  in  full  force,  the  United  States, 
presuming  on  her  strength  and  prosperity,  and  on  our  supposed  imbecility 
and  cowardice,  attempts  to  make  you  the  blind  instruments  of  her  unholy 
and  mad  ambition,  and  force  you  to  appear  as  the  hateful  robbers  of  our 
dear  homes,  and  the  unprovoked  violators  of  our  dearest  feelings  as  men 
and  patriots.  Such  viJlany  and  outrage,  I  know,  is  perfectly  repugnant  to 
the  noble  sentiments  of  any  gentleman,  and  it  is  base  and  foul  to  rush  you 
on  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  aggrandize  a  few  lawless  individuals,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man ! 

It  is  to  no  purpose  if  they  tell  you,  that  the  law  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  justifies  your  occupation  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte ;  for  by  this 
act  they  rob  us  of  a  great  part  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  and 
New  Mexico ;  and  it  is  barbarous  to  send  a  handful  of  men  on  such  an 
errand  against  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation.  Besides,  the  most  of  you 
are  Europeans,  and  we  are  the  declared  friends  of  a  majority  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  The  North  Americans  are  ambitious,  overbearing,  and  insolent 
as  a  nation,  and  they  will  only  make  use  of  you  as  vile  tools  to  carry  out 
their  abominable  plans  of  pillage  and  rapine. 

I  warn  you  in  the  name  of  justice,  honour,  and  your  own  interests  and 
self-respect,  to  abandon  their  desperate  and  unholy  cause,  and  become 
peaceful  Mexican  citizens,  I  guaranty  you,  in  such  case,  a  half-section 
of  land,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to  settle  upon,  gratis.  Be 
wise,  then,  and  just  and  honourable,  and  take  no  part  in  murdering  ua 
who  have  no  unkind  feelings  for  you.  Lands  shall  be  given  to  officers, 
sergeants,  and  corporals,  according  to  rank,  privates  receiving  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  as  stated. 

If  in  time  of  action  you  wish  to  espouse  our  cause,  throw  away  your 
arms  and  run  to  us,  and  we  will  embrace  you  as  true  friends  and  Christians. 
It  is  not  decent  nor  prudent  to  say  more.  But  should  any  of  you  render 
important  service  to  Mexico,  you  shall  be  accordingly  considered  and  pre- 
ferred.  •  M.  Aruta, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  army. 

Large  detachments  of  the  enemy  now  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  reports  were  daily  received  that  they  had 
crossed  above  Matamoras,  and  were  marching  down,  in  the  rear  of  the 
American  fort.  Accordingly,  several  parties  were  sent  out. to  reconnoitre« 
and  one  of  them,  commanded  by  Captain  Thornton,  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  particulars  of  this  event  we  extract  fSrooi 
Nilet'  Nati(»)al  Register  of  May  23d.  ^ 

Vol.  IL-81  3  ■  > 
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"On  the  erening  of  the  23d,  Oenenl  Taylor's  spies  brought  id  inteUi- 
gcDc'e  to  the  effect  that  about  two  thousand  fire  hundred  Mexicans  haa 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Texas  side,  above  the  American  fort,  and 
that  about  fideen  hundred  of  the  same  had  crossed  below.  The  general 
immediately  despatched  a  squadron  of  dragoons  to  each  place  of  crossing, 
far  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  them  and  ascertaining  their  position. 
The  squadron  ordered  below  was  in  command  of  Captain  Ker ;  the  one 
above  was  commanded  by  Captain  Thornton,  and  composed  of  Captain 
Hardee,  Lieutenants  Kane  and  Mason,  with  sixty-one  privates  and  noo- 
commissioned  officers. 

"The  former  commander,  Captain  Ker,  on  arriving  at  the  point  when  it 
was  supposed  they,  had  crossed,  found  that  the  report  was  false,  but  that 
they  bad  crossed  above. 

"Thornton's  command  had  proceeded  up  the  Bio  Grande  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  and,  as  was  supposed,  to  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
Mexican  camp,  when  the  guide  refused  to  go  further,  stating  for  his  m- 
tan  that  the  whole  country  was  infested  with  Mexicans.  The  captain, 
however,  proceeded  on  with  his  command  about  two  miles,  when  he  came 
to  a  farm-house,  which  was  entirely  enclosed  by  a  chapparel  fence,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  which  bordered  on  the  rirer,  and  this 
was  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable. 

APTAIN  THORNTON  entered  this  enclo- 
sure through  a  pair  of  bars,  and  approached 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
inquiry,  his  command  following  him.  When 
the  whole  party  had  entered  the  enclosure) 
the  enemy,  having  been  concealed  in  the 
chapparel,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
in  number,  completely  surrounded  him  and 
commenced  firing  upon  his  command.  He 
then  wheeled  hts  command,  thinking  he 
could  charge  through  the  enepy,  and  paa 
out  where  he  had  entered,  even  though  it  should  be  attended  with  conn- 
derable  loss.  Tiiis  he  attempted,  but,  on  account  ef  the  strength  of  tht 
enemy,  did  not  uucceed. 

"At  this  mcment  Captain  Hardee  approached  him  for  the  pnipoM  flf 
suggesting  ihr;  means  to  extricate  themselves,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  Itill 
continuing.  Thornton's  horse,  having  received  a  shot,  nn  nilh  Un 
toward  the  chapparel  fence,  which  he  leaped,  and  plunged  into  n  pnct 
pice,  where  he  fell  with  the  captain  underneath,  who  remained  ii 
for  five  or  six  hours.  This  casualty  placed  Captain  Hardaa  in  o 
who  attempted  with  the  residue  to  make  his  escape  by  the  river,  i 
ing,  on  arriving  at  its  margin,  to  swim  iL    In  this  he  &iladi  finding  IIm 
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ground  so  y>oggy  ihat  he  could  Dot  reach  the  rirer.  He  then  returned, 
taking  the  precaution  to  keep  out  of  musketry  nnge,  dismounted  and 
eiamincd  the  arms  of  his  men,  determined  to  sell  their  Urea  ns  dearly  na 
possible. 

"  Before  he  had  succeeded  in  the  inspection  of  the  arnxs,  a  Mexican  oBi- 
eer  rode  up  and  asked  him  lo  surrender.  The  captain  replied  that  he 
would  surrender  on  one  condition,  which  was,  that  if  the  Mexican  general 
would  receive  them  as  prisoners  of  war  and  treat  them  as  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  do,  (hey  would  give  themselves  up,  but  on  no  other  condition. 
The  officer  bore  this  message  to  the  commanding  genera),  and  returned  - 
with  the  assurance  that  their  request  should  be  complied  with.  Captain 
Hardee  ihen  surrendered.  Captains  Thornton  and  Hardee,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Kane  and  the  residue  of  the  non-commissioned  ofiiceis  and  privates, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  remarkably  well  treated  by  the  enemy. 
"Lieutenant  George  Mason  was  a  fine  young  officer,  and  his  death  is 
much  regretted.  His  sabre-belt  was  recognised  among  some  irticles  that 
were  subsequently  captured  from  the  enimy." 

The  capture  of  this  party  was  a  source  of  unoounded  joy  to  the  Mexi- 
cans The  commander  wrote  to  one  of  his  officers  in  terms  of  the  moat 
exuavagant  compliments,  and  the  ruin  of  the  invading  army  was  confi- 
dently  and  ciuhingly  foretold.  After  tho  capture  of  Thornton,  the  Mexi- 
cans threw  off  the  reserve  which  had  hitherto  marked  their  movements, 
and,  crossing  the  river  in  large  detachments,  spread  themselves  between 
General  Taylor  and  Point  Isabel.  The  situation  of  both  the  American  sta- 
tions was  now  becoming  critical,  as  all  communication  between  them  wu 
cut  oir.  In  addition  to  the  latter  circumstance,  there  were  but  eight  days* 
rations  in  the  fort,  all  the  provisions  and  military  stores  having  been  left 
at  Point  Isabel.  This  was  a  season  of  gloomy  anxiety  for  the  umy ; 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  Mexicana,  they  kne«r  not 
what  moment  they  would  either  be  attacked  themselves,  or  hear  the  nport 
upon  Major  Munroe. 

pEA.NWHILE  the  gomsan  at  Punt  Inba 
re  not  idle.'     As  sooii  u  intercoaiM 
■  with  General  Taylor  wu  itoppedi  tl|Bf 
placed  every  thing  in  >  conditioa  Ibr  ka- 
mediate  resistancct  and,  in  additicB  to  < 
regular  force,  the  nwateii  ud  stnr 
vessels  landed  and  occupiad  rttfi^ 
I  the  troops.    The  wnla  mn  m  | 
t  was  posnble  to  maka  tiMn 
circumstaiiceai  and  it  waa  pBMl 
that,  should  they  be  attacked  by  a  force  not  raparioc  ts  1 
■neo,  they  would  he  able  to  luatain  themaaliw. 
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Ehiring  this  slate  of  affiirs,  Captain  Samuel  Walker,  with  a  small  body 
of  Texan  rangers,  arriTed  at  Point  Isabel.  He  is  quite  a  young  ofScer, 
but  served  with  great  distiDCtlon  in  the  Texan  levolution,  when  he  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Menico.  On  his  arriTal  he  was  ordered  by 
Major  Munroc  to  occupy  a  station  west  of  the  point,  tn  order  to  open,  if 
possible,  a  communication  with  General  Taylor.  He  accordingly  took  a 
position  about  twelve  miles  distant ;  but  soon  al\er  receiving  intelligence 
from  some  teamsters  who  had  been  detached  from  the  point  with  suppL'es 
for  Taylor,  that  the  Mexicans  were  completely  obstructing  the  road,  he 
set  out  on  the  28th  wilh  his  whole  force  of  about  scTenty-five  men,  intend- 
ing to  cut  hia  way  to  the  Rio  Omnde.  He  had  proceeded  about  twelve 
miles,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  large  Mexican  force,  who 
immediately  commenced  an  attack.  A  great  part  of  the  troops  were  raw; 
,  these  the  cnploin  ordered  to  keep  on  the  right,  and  directed  the  whole  to 
retire  under  a  neighbouring  chapparel.  Bui  the  fresh  soldiers,  panic 
struck  at  the  first  view  of  an  enemy,  scattered  in  confusion,  and  the  Mex- 
icans rushing  on  in  overwhe'jning  numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
He  was  pursued  to  within  cannon  range  of  Point  Isabel,  which  he  entered 
wilh  a  few  men.  He  estimates  the  number  of  Mexicans  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  supposes  that  at  least  thirty  of  them  fell  in  the  fifteen 
minutes  ihal  the  engagement  lasted.  They  were  believed  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  detachment  wbich  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  twenty-five  miles 
above  Matamoras,  and  which  was  estimated  at  three  thousand  men. 
They  had  arrived  at  their  position  by  a  circuitous  roule  on  the  east  of 
General  Taylor's  camp. 

So  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  disaster.  Captain  Walker  volun- 
teered his  services,  immediately  upon  arriving  at  Point  Isabel,  to  carry  any 
communication  from  Major  Munroe  to  General  Taylor,  providing  four  men 
would  accompany  him.  Although  the  proposal  was  regarded  as  reckless, 
yet  six  immediately  volunteered  their  services,  and  received  permission 
from  the  major.  The  party  set  out  on  the 
*  29lh,  and,  after  a  number  of  almost  provi- 
ml'ml  escapes,  reached  the  camp  opposite 
'^Matamoras  in  safety. 
PON  reccivin[r  news  of  the  situation  of  his  main  depfltt 
il  Taylor  formed  the  bold  design  of  maicliilig 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  its  relief.  A  glance  at  the 
position  of  afihirs  will  abow  the  energy  neceaearj  lo 
)  success  lo  such  a  movement.  While  od  lb* 
road,  his  force  would  be  divided  into  three  small  W^ 
lions,  each  ihreniened  by  a  vastly  superior  force  of 
1  though  he  should  reach  Point  Isabel  unmoleated, 
might  concentrate  their  armies  in  order  to  dispute  bit ' 
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return,  or  by  a  rapid  movement  OTerwhelm  the  little  force  he  would 
leave  behind  him.  But  the  General  saw  his  duly,  and  deterroined  to 
perform  it. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  the  general  maicfaed  from  the  fort,  leaving  it  in  poa- 
session  of  Major  Brown,  with  the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  under 
Captain  Lowd,  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Bm^g, 
comprising,  in  all,  six  hundred  men.  He  reached  Poinl  Isabel  at  evening 
of  the  next  day,  without  having  encountered  any  opposilicn. 

The  march  of  the  Americans  was  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  a  retreat, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  both  civil  and  military,  exhibited  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  press  adopted  t^ia  opinion, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  £1  Monitor  BepubHcano 
of  May  4th : 

"On  the  first  of  this  month,  at  II  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief  [Arista]  left  this  place  to  join  the  army,  which,  several  hours 
before,  had  left  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  river  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  orders  given,  bo  that 
this  dangerous  operation  might  be  performed  with  due  security,  ond 
according  to  the  rules  of  military  art,  when  our  troops  arrived  at  the  spot 
designated  for  the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  left  bank  was  already  occupied 
by  General  D.  Anastasia  Toriejon,  with  all  the  force  under  his  command. 
The  enthusiasm  of  our  soldiers  to  conquer  the  obstacles  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  they  showed  themselves  impatient 
of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  b^  condition  of  some  of  the  flat  boats  which 
had  been  very  much  injured  in  the  transportation  by  land,  and  could  not  be 
used,  as  ihcy  would  fill  up  with  water  as  soon  as  they  were  launched.  In 
tpiic  of  that  obstacle,  the  work  went  on  with  such  activity,  and  so  great 
was  the  ardour  of  the  most  excellent  gcneral-in'chief,  whose  orden  were 
obeyed  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  precision,  that  a  few  hours  were 
sufficient  to  transport  to  llie  opposite  bank  of  (he  Bravo  a  strong  diviakm, 
with  all  its  anillcry  and  irain. 

I  HIS  rapid  and  well-combined  move- 
ment  ought  to  have  proved  to  the 
invaders  not  only  that  the  Mexi- 
cans possess  inatniclion  and  ipt- 
noes  for  war,  but  that  those  quali- 
ties are  now  brought  forward 
by  the  purest  patriotism.  The 
northern    division,  fearless  of  &- 

ligue,  and  levelling  all  difficultieai 

ran  to  seek  an  enemy  wlio,  well  sheltered  under  parapets,  and  defended 
by  guns  of  a  large  calibre,  could  wait  for  the  attack  with  indisputaUs 
advantage.    With  deep  trenches,  with  a  muEtitude  of  foitificatioat- 
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a  easy  against  thoBe  who  presented  themselves  with  their  nalcpH 

UT  General  Taylor  dared  not  resist  the  Talour  and  entha- 
Siasm  of  the  sons  of  Mexico.  Well  did  he  foresee  the 
intrepidity  with  which  our  soldiers  would  losh  against  tfaa 
usurpers  of  the  national  leiritory.  Well  did  he  know  the 
many  injuries  which  .were  to  be  avenged  by  those  who 
had  taken  up  arms,  not  to  aggrandize  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  the  property  of  others,  but  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
their  country.  Well  did  he  know,  we  repeat  it,  that  the  Mexicans 
would  be  stopped  neither  by  trenches  nor  fortresses,  nor  large  artillery. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  chief  of  the  American  forcea,  frightened  aa  soon 
as  he  perceived,  from  the  situation  and  proximity  of  his  camp,  that 
our  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  left  with  precipitation  for  Point 
Isabel,  with  almost  all  his  troops,  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  few 
wagons.  Their  march  was  observed  from  our  position,  and  the  most 
excellent  Gieneral  D.  Francisco  Mejia  immediately  sent  an  express  exiraor* 
dinary  to  communicate  the  news  to  the  most  excellent  gen eral-in -chief. 
Here  let  me  pay  to  our  brave  men  the  tribute  which  they  deserve.  The 
express  verbally  informed  some  of  the  troops  which  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  ford,  of  the  escape  of  the  Americans ;  in  one  instant  all  the  soldiers 
spontaneously  crossed  the  river,  almost  racing  one  with  another. 

"  Such  was  (he  ardour  with  which  they  crossed  the  river  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  terror  and  haste  with  which  the  latter  fled  to  the  fort,  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  it  and  avoid  a  conflict,  frustrated  the  active  measures  of 
the  most  excellent  Senor  General  Arista,  which  were  to  order  the  cavalry 
to  advance  in  the  plain,  and  to  cut  ofl"  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.  But  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  their  forced  march  during  the 
night.  General  Taylor  left  his  camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
aa  fear  has  wings,  he  succeeded  in  shutting  himself  up  in  the  fort.  When 
our  cavalry  reached  the  point  where  they  were  to  detain  him,  he  had 
already  passed  and  was  several  leagues  ahead.  Great  was  the  sorrow  of 
our  brave  men,  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face. 
Their  defeat  was  certain,  and  the  main  body  of  that  invading  aimy,  who 
thought  that  they  had  inspired  the  Mexicans  with  so  much  respect,  would 
have  disappeared  in  the  first  important  battle,  But  there  was  some  fight- 
ing to  be  done,  and  the  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  use  other  anna 
but  those  of  duplicity  and  treachery.  Why  did  they  not  remain  vcith 
firmness  under  their  coloura  I  Why  did  they  abandon  the  ground  which 
they  pretend  to  usurp  with  such  iniquity  I  Thus  has  an  honourable  gene- 
lal  kept  his  word.  Had  not  General  Taylor  said  in  all  his  communicar 
tions,  that  he  was  prepared  to  repel  all  hostilities  T  Why,  then,  does  he 
fly  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  to  shut  himself  up  at  the  point  I    The  com- 
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in{inder-in-chier  of  the  American  amy  has  covered  hinuelT  with  oppro- 
bnum  aod  igoominy  in  sacrificing  a  part  ofhia  forces,  whom  he  left  in  the 
foTtificaiions,  to  save  himself;  for  it  is  certain  that  be  will  not  return  to 
theii  assistance — not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  their  peril,  but  he  calcolatea 
(hat  his  would  be  greater  if  he  had  the  temerity  of  attempting  to  resiit  the 
Mexican  lances  and  bayonets  in  the  open  plain," 

S-^      ^CT'^^'v  HE  "flight"  of  the  American  general  »f- 

I    ^/^^^y^$?v\  forded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 

:ftt!%sJ  ,;.jik\^(^^^^^fi  destrtiction  of  the  fort  and  garrison  oppo- 
site Matamoraa ;  and  the  Mexicans  were 
too  sagacious  not  lo  improve  it.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  brisk  iire  opened 
upon  the  fort  from  a  battery  of  seven  guns, 
placed  in  the  town.  This  was  answered 
by  the  eighteen-poonders,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  both  parties  maintained  a  spirited  canqonade.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  Mexican  battery  ceased,  one  of  their  guns  having  been  shot  from 
its  carriage,  and  another  disabled.  The  Mexicans  now  fired  shells  and 
shot  from  the  lower  fort  and  a  moitor  batter^,  nndl  half-past  seren  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Soon  afler  this  lime  it  was  resumed,  and  continued  with  occasional  inter- 
missions until  midnight.  During  all  this  time  a  part  of  the  troops  labonred  to 
complete  the  fortifications,  although  exposed  to  the  full  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  enemy  discharged  about  fifteen  hundred  shot  during  this  first 
day's  attack,  yet  but  one  man  was  killed,  (Serjeant  Weigant,  of  the  seventh 
infanlry,]  the  principal  damage  being  to  property.  An  officer,  under  date 
of  May  4th,  thus  speaks  of  the  cannonade  : 

"  Yesterday  morning  the  Mexicans  opened  their  batteries  from  the  towfi, 
which  was  returned  from  our  eighteen-pounder,  and  a  brisk  fire  was  kept 
up  for  an  hour  or  more,  during  which  lime  one  of  their  batteries  wos 
silenced  by  our  guns,  and  a  number  of  shots  fired  on  the  town.  My  sta- 
tion being  in  one  of  the  batteries  opposite  the  fort,  I  could  sometimes  hear 
Jie  shot  crashing  through  the  houses.  Our  guns  stopped  firing  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  as  we  were  only  wasting  our  ammunition  and  did  but 
little  injury,  except  to  the  town.  They  kept  on  firing  through  the  day  and 
part  of  the  night,  but  have  done  us  little  injury,  one  man  only  being  killed. 
They  have  a  mortar  and  annoy  us  considerably  with  their  shells,  several 
of  which  have  exploded  in  the  fort,  but  with  no  serious  injury.  We  are 
houriy  expecting  an  attack  from  their  force^,  and  are  prepared  to  moke  t 
vigorous  defence." 

The  Mexicans  mistook  the  silence  of  the  Americans  as  symptotnurffeor, 
and  were  full  of  sanguine  expectations  of  a  surrender.  We  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  £1  Monitor  B^ublicaao  of  May  4th. 
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"But  let  us  relate  the  glorious  events  of  yesterday.  As  Aurora  dawned* 
we  began  to  fire  from  our  ramparts  on  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  Mexican  cannon  was  saluted  by  the  reveille  from  every 
point  of  our  line,  by  the  bell  of  the  parochial  church,  and  by  the  vivat 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Matamoras.  In  a  moment  the  streets  were  filled,  and 
all  were  rejoiced  to  see  at  last  the  hour  arrived,  when  we  were  to  give  a 
terrible  lesson  to  the  American  camp,  whose  odious  presence  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  enemy  answered,  but  they  were  soon  convinced 
that  their  artillery,  although  of  a  superior  caUbre,  could  not  compete  with 
ours.  After  a  fire  of  five  hours,  our  ramparts  remained  immovable,  on 
account  of  the  solidity  of  their  construction,  and  the  intelligence  with 
which  the  rules  of  ai^t  had  been  observed.  The  same  did  not  happen  to 
the  American  fortifications,  whose  bastions  were  so  completely  demolished 
that  their  artillery  ceased  to  play,  and  their  fire  was  hushed.  We  con- 
tinued to  fire  with  alacrity  during  the  day,  without  the  enemy's  daring  to 
respond  to  us,  because  the  parapets,  under  which  they  would  shelter  them- 
selves, being  destroyed,  they  had  not  courage  to  load  their  guns,  which 
remained  uncovered.  This  result  shows  us  of  what,  in  reality,  consists 
the  exalted  skill  of  the  American  artillerists.  They  have  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  we  have  nothing  larger  than  eight-pounders ;  and  yet*  the 
intelligence  and  practice  of  the  Mexicans  sufiiced  to  conquer  those  who 
had  superior  arms.  Unequalled  glory  and  eternal  honour  to  our  brave 
artillerymen ! 

"  The  enemy,  in  their  impotent  rage,  and  before  they  concealed  their 
shame  behind  the  most  distant  parapets,  had  the  barbarous  pleasure  of 
aiming  their  guns  towards  the  city  to  destroy  its  edifices,  as  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  destroy  the  fortifications  from  which  they  received  so  much 
injury.  This  wicked  revenge,  which  only  springs  from  cowardly  and 
miserable  souls,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  expected  by  those  who  so 
unworthily  adorn  themseives  with  the  title  of  savants  and  philanthropists. 
Their  stupidity  was  equal  to  their  wickedness.  Almost  all  the  balls  passed 
too  high  ;  and  those  which  touched  the  houses,  although  they  were  eigh- 
teen-pound ers,  did  not  cause  any  other  mischief  but  that  of  piercing  one 
or  two  walls.  If  those  who  conceived  the  infamous  design  of  destroying 
Matamoras  had  seen  the  contemptuous  laughter  with  which  the  owners 
of  those  houses  showed  their  indifi!erence  for  the  losses  which  they  might 
sustain,  they  would  have  admired  the  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  Mexicans,  always  ready  to  undergo  the  greatest  sacrifices,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  their  nationality  and  independence.  The  gloriona 
8d  of  May  is  another  brilliant  testimony  of  this  truth  ;  through  the  thickest 
of  the  firing,  one  could  remark  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  on  all  faces, 
and  hardly  had  a  bail  fallen,  when  even  the  children  would  look  for  it, 
without  fearing  that  another  aimed  in  the  same  manner  should  fall  in  th 
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same  place.     That,  we  saw  ourselves,  in  the  public  square,  where  a  mul- 
titnde  of  citizens  were  assembled. 

"  The  triumph  of  our  arms  has  been  complete  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  sergeant  and  two  artillerymen,  who  feJl  gloriously  m 
fighting  for  their  country.  The  families  of  those  victims  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  supreme  government,  to  whose  paternal  gratitude  they  have 
been  recommended  by  the  most  excellent  senor  general-in-chief*  We 
must  also  be  consoled  by  the  thought,  that  the  blood  of  these  brave  men 
has  been  revenged  by  their  bereaved  companions.  As  many  of  our  balls 
passed  through  the  embrasure,  the  loss  to  the  Ameripans  must  be  very 
great ;  and,  although  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  their  dead, 
the  most  accurate  information  makes  it  amount  to  fifty-six.  It  is  probable ' 
that  such  is  the  case.  Since  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  abandonment  of 
their  guns,  merely  because  two  of  them  were  dismounted,  and  the  others  were 
uncovered  ;  the  panic-terror  with  which,  in  all  haste,  they  took  refuge  in 
their  furthest  intrenchments,  taking  away  from  the  camp  all  that  could  suf- 
fer from  the  attack  of  our  artillery ;  the  destruction  which  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  bombs,  so  well  aimed,  that  some  would  buret  at  a  yard's 
distance  from  the  ground,  in  their  descent  to  the  point  at  which  they  were 
to  fail ;  every  thing  contributes  to  persuade  that,  indeed,  the  enemy  have 
sufiered  a  terrible  loss.  If  it  were  not  the  case,  if  they  preserved  some 
remnant  of  valour,  why  did  they  not  dare  to  repair  their  fortifications  in 
the  night  ?  It  is  true  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  guns  were  fired  on 
them  in  the  night,  but  their  aim  could  not  be  certain,  and  cowardice  alone 
could  force  them  not  to  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  to  return  the  fire 
which  was  poured  on  them  again  at  daylight.  No  American  put  out  his 
head ;  silence  reigned  in  their  camp ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  sus- 
pended our  fire  to-day — that  there  is  no  enemy  to  meet  our  batteries. 

"  To  conclude,  we  will  give  a  brilliant  paragraph  relating  to  the  contest, 
by  the  most  excellent  senor  general-in-chief,  as  to  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  events  of  yesterday.  He  says  thus :  *  Mexico  must  glorify  herself, 
and  especially  the  valiant  men  of  the  division  of  the  north,  that  a  force 
inferior  in  its  elements,  and  perhaps  in  number  also,  and  which  required 
nearly  two  months  to  swell  itself  with  the  auxiliaries  coming  from  the 
capital,  should  meet  in  an  immense  plain,  defying  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  whole  power  of  that  republic,  without  their  opponents,  who 
could  receive  succour  in  the  space  of  fifly  hours,  should  dare  to  leave  the 
fort  to  give  us  battle."  * 

[From  the  Balletin  of  the  Northern  DiTiaion.] 
^  So  rapid  is  the  fire  of  our  guns,  that  the  batteriea  of  the  enemy  h&we 
been  silenced.    But  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  great 
enthusiasm  of  this  place,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
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8exes,  in  the  hottest  of  the  cannonade,  remained  firm  in  front  of  the  cmemy, 
filled  with  enthusiasm ;  indeed,  fear  is  always  unknown  to  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  avenge  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred  right  of  their  beloved 
country. 

"  From  our  account  of  the  war,  the  world  will  judge  of  the  great  sap^ 
riority  of  our  troops,  in  courage  as  well  as  skill,  over  the  Americans.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  to  witness  the  dismay  of  the  enemy ;  rare  is  the  ocbar- 
rence  Avhen  an  American  ventures  outside  of  the  breastworks.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  thi3,  that  the  Mexicans  will  be  considered  by  foreign  nations 
as  the  very  emblems  of  patriotism.  How  evident  that  they  inherit  the  blood 
of  the  noble  sons  of  Pelayo !  Happy  they  who  have  met  with  so  gloripus 
a  death,  in  defending  the  territory  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers ! 

'*  The  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war  is  most  savage  in  its  proceed- 
ings ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  fiags  of  friendly  nations ;  even  those 
usages  and  customs  respected  by  civilized  nations,  to  divest  war  of  some  of 
its  horrors,  have  been  shamefully  disregarded.  The  enemy  have  fired  red 
shot  against  this  innocent  city,  and  we  publish  it  to  the  world  in  proof 
that,  with  all  their  boasted  wisdom  and  liberty,  they  are  unworthy  of  being 
counted  among  enlightened  nations. 

"  His  excellency,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  northern  division,  and  hit 
intrepid  soldiers,  are  ready  to  fight  the  enemy  in  any  numbers,  and  we  are 
certain  that  our  arms  will  be  successful ;  but  the  nation  against  whom  we 
have  to  contend  is  excessively  proud ;  and  it  is  also  possessed  of  resources 
which  may  perhaps  surpass  those  within  our  reach.  Let  us  then  make 
an  immense  efifort  to  repel  their  aggressions.  Let  us  contribute  every 
thing  most  dear  to  us— our  persons,  our  means — to  save  our  country  fix>m 
its  present  danger.  Let  us  oppose  to  the  unbridled  ambition  of  the  Anglo- 
American  that  patriotic  enthusiasm  so  peculiar  to  us.  Indeed,  we  need 
only  follow  the  glorious  example  of  Matamoras,  that  noble  city,  which  will 
be  known  in  future  by  the  name  of  Heroic.  Its  inhabitants  have  emulated 
the  examples  of  Menamia  and  Saguntum ;  they  have  determined  to  die  at 
the  foot  of  the  eagle  of  Anahuac,  defend  their  fort  whilst  they  retain  the 
breath  of  life— this  plan  is  settled.  The  supreme*  government  is  making 
strenuous  exertions  in  order  to  protect  the  territory  placed  under  its  care  by 
the  nation,  and  nothing  is  now  wanting  but  for  the  people  to  rush  in  a 
mass  to  the  frontier,  and  the  independence  of  Mexico  w  safe.'' 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Captain 
Walker,  with  siic  rangers,  arrived  before  the  fort,  and  being  hailed  by  the 
senfinel,  announced  himself  and  party  as  "friends  from  Frontone."* 
After  some  delay  he  was  admitted,  and  delivered  messages  from  General 
Taylor  to  Major  Brown. 


*  Frontone  is  the  Texan  designation  of  Point  Isabel 
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j^HE  noise  of  the  cannotuding  bad  reached  Point  Isabel,  aod, 
int  of  the  paucity  of  military  stores  in  the  fort, 
had  created  the  most  intense  eicitement.  As  it  continued, 
the  general  determined  to  know  something  of  the  garrison, 
and  accordingly  selected  Captain  May,  with  about  one  hun- 
clred  men,  including  ten  rangers  under  Captain  Walker,  to  open  the 
wished-for  communication.  His  orders  were,  to  proceed  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  fort,  and,  in  the  erent  of  hearing  no  cannonading,  to  conceal  his 
party  behind  some  chapparel,  while  Captain  Walker,  with  his  rangers, 
advanced  towards  the  fort ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  captain,  to  make  a 
general  reconnoiteiing  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  enemy's  position, 
but  under  no  circumstances  to  risk  an  engagement. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  party  left  Point  Isabel,  and  at  nine  arrived 
within  view  of  the  enemy's  watch-fires,  on  the  plain  of  {"alo  Alto.  By 
skilful  manauvering,  May  escaped  observation,  extended  bis  party  ao  as 
to  encircle  the  Mexicans,  and,  marching  round  them,  reached  a  station 
within  seven  miles  of  the  American  fort.  Here  he  covered  his  party  by 
rows  of  chapparel,  and  detached  Captain  Walker  to  Major  Brown.  After 
waiting  until  daylight  for  the  return  of  the  rangers,  he  decided  to  return, 
imagining  that  Walker  bad  been  captured  by  some  of  the  numerous  par^ 
ties  who  were  known  to  be  on  the  alert  for  him.  May  returned  at  a  full 
gallop,  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp.  When  mthin 
twelve  miles  of  Point  Isabel,  he  encountered  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lancers,  whom  he  charged  and  pursued  nearly  three  miles.  As  their 
horses  were  superior  to  his  own,  be  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pursuid 
and  returned  to  Point  Isabel  at  nine  o'clock. 

as  believed  by  the  army  that  Captain  Walker  had 
been  captured,  and  as  be  was  a  general  favourite,  as  well 
as  a  most  active  officer,  bis  supposed  loss  cast  a  gloom 
}r  both  officers  and  men.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
5  observed  approaching  the  point,  and  in  addition  to 
the  joy  attending  his  personal  safety,  reported  the  gra- 
tifying intelligence  that  Major  Brown  was  able  to  main- 
I  his  position.  His  passage  from  the  fort  to  the 
position  of  General  Taylor  was  a  daring  and  skilffil  feat,  and  it  was  alone 
owing  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fqce  of  the  country,  that  it  was  so 
successful.  In  fact,  this  whole  adventure  of  Captain  May  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  events  which  have  yet  trans- 
pired in  Mexico. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  vras  not  renewed  on  the  4lh,  and  thus  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  was  afforded  to  finish  the  defences  of  the  fort.  On  tbe 
following  morning,  a  battery  was  observed  in  the  field  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  for  several  hours  troops  cnntinaed  to  pour  from  all 
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quarters  towards  that  station.  At  the  same  time  the  army  in  Matamoias 
were  unusually  active,  and  the  Americans  now  felt  certain  that  an  assault 
was  intended.  Late  in  the  aflemoon,  the  field-hattery  opened  upon  the 
fort,  and,  after  firing  for  a  few  minutes,  was  assisted  by  a  severe  discharge 
of  shells  and  shot  from  the  army  in  the  city.  The  Americans  replied  to 
this  combined  fire  by  their  six-pounder  howitzer  batteries,  and  aAer  a  short 
time  the  Mexicans  ceased. 

In  the  evening,  bodies  of  Mexican  light  troops,  with  some  lancers  and 
rancheros,  being  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  north  and  east  of  the 
fort.  Lieutenant  Hanson  asked  permission  of  the  commandant,  to  issue  out 
with  a  small  party  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  This  was  granted,  and  he  ap- 
proached one  party,  who  fled  at  perceiving  him.  The  remainder  then 
endeavoured  to  surround  him  and  intercept  his  return,  but  by  vigilant 
movements  he  '^^luded  them,  and  having  ejQIected  his  object,  returned  to  the 
fort.  The  enemy  then  marched  several  detachments  below  the  fort,  so  that 
before  night  they  had  entirely  surrounded  it.  General  Taylor  had  advised 
the  major,  that  in  case  of  this  extremity  he  should  discharge  his  two 
eighteen-pounders  at  regular  intervals  as  a  signal ;  and  this  was  accord* 
ingly  done. 

N  the  6th,  the  cannonade  was  renewed,  and  conducted 
with  far  more  vigour  than  on  any  previous  day.  At 
10  o'clock,  the  Americans  lost  their  brave  commander, 
Major  Brown,  who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  His  right  leg  was  completely  shattered,  and 
although  amputation  was  immediately,  as  well  as  skil- 
fully effected,  he  survived  but  three  days.  In  the  ofr 
cial  despatch  of  General  Taylor,  his  death  is  thus 
noticed : 

"  The  field-work  opposite  Matamoras  has  sustained  itself  handsomely 
during  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours. 
But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  profound  regret,  at  the  loss  of  its  heroic 
and  indomitable  commander.  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day  from  the  effect 
of  a  shell.  His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  tp  the  service  at  any  time,  but 
to  the  army  under  my  orders  it  is  indeed  irreparable." 

Major  Brown  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Hawkins. 

The  fire  of  the  Mexicans  continued  with  but  little  intermission  until 
noon.  It  then  ceased  and  every  thing  remained  quiet  for  two  hours,  when 
a  battery  commenced  a  languid  fire  which  soon  ceased.  About  the  same 
time,  the  companies  which  had  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  fort  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  approached  so  near  as  to  be  almost  within  musket  range.  Here, 
however,  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  by  a  discharge  from  the  bat- 
tery of  Lieutenant  Lowd. 

About  ^ve  o'clock,  the  Mexicans  sounded  a  parley,  and  immedia*  * 
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afler,  two  officers  with  a  white,  flag  were  seen  approaching  the  fort.  By 
command  of  Captain  Hawkins,  they  were  met  by  Major  Sewell  and  Lieu- 
tenant Britton,  to  whom  they  delivered  a  message  from  General  Arista,  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort.     The  following  is  a  translation : 

Mexican  Army,  Division  of  the  North,  General-in-chief. 

You  are  besieged  by  forces  sufficient  to  take  you,  and  there  Is,  moreover, 
a  numerous  division  encamped  near  you  which,  free  from  other  cares,  will 
keep  off  any  succours  which  you  may  expect  to  receive. 

The  respect  for  humanity  acknowledged  at  the  present  age  by  all  civil- 
ized nations,  doubtless  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  mitigating  the  disas- 
ters of  war. 

This  principle,  which  Mexicans  observe  above  all  other  nations,  obliges 
me  to  summon  you,  as  all  your  efforts  will  be  useless,  to  surrender,  in  order 
to  avoid,  by  a  capitulation,  the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  soldiers  under 
your  command. 

You  will  thus  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  complying  with  the  mild  and 
benevolent  wishes  above  expressed,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  my 
countrymen,  whilst  I  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  most  imperious  of  the 
duties  which  my  country  requires  for  the  offences  committed  against  it. 

God  and  Liberty  I 

Head-quarters  at  the  Fauques  del  Raminero,  May  6th,  1846. 

Mariano  Arista. 

One  hour  was  allowed  for  the  American  commander's  reply.  Accord- 
ingly a  council  of  officers  was  convened,  and  the  opinion  of  each  one 
asked,  commencing  at  the  youngest.  The  response  was  unanimous— to 
defend  the  fort  till  death ;  and  before  the  hour  expired.  Arista  received  the 
following  reply : 

Head-quarters  U.  S.  Forces, 

Near  Maiamoras^  May  dth,  1846,  5  p.  m. 

SiR^-— Your  humane  communication  has  just  been  received,  and,  after 
the  consideration  due  to  its  importance,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  sur- 
render my  forces  to  you. 

The  exact  purport  of  your  despatch  I  cannot  feel  confident  that  I  under- 
stood, as  my  interpreter  is  not  skilled  in  your  language ;  but  if  I  have 
understood  you  correctly,  you  have  my  reply  above. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  S.  Hawkins,    • 

Commanding  U.  S.  forces  opposite  Matamoras. 
Gen.  M.  Arista,  Commanding  Division  of  the  North, 

The  reception  of  this  answer  was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of  heavy 
shot  upon  the  fort,  and  until  sunset  the  cannonading  was  more  severe  than 
it  had  yet  been.  The  American  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  quiet,  lest,  by  throwing  it  away  now,  they 

3l8 
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would  be  unprepared  in  case  of  an  assault.  During  the  night  the  troops 
slept  upon  their  arms,  the  number  of  sentinels  was  increased,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  repel  successfully  the  expected  night  attack. 

The  7th  was  a  day  of  activity  to  both  armies.  Not  only  was  a  heavy 
cannonade  maintained  all  day,  but  various  parties  fired  into  the  fort  from 
almost  every  position,  and  large  detachments  of  cavalry  formed  in  the  field 
with  the  evident  design  of  making  an  assanlt.  Orders  had  been  issued, 
howe.ver,  to  the  garrison  not  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  unless  they  would  ap« 
proach  within  eighty  yards  of  the  fort ;  and  as  this  was  not  done,  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  silent.  ^ 

In  the  evening,  a  small  party,  under  Captain  Mansfield,  advanced  into 
the  plain  and  levelled  the  traverse  formerly  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
and  which  now  served  to  shelter  the  enemy  while  firing  upon  the  fort. 
They  also  cut  down  large  quantities  of  chapparel  which  the  Mexicans  used 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  returned  to  the  city  unmolested.  At  midnight 
the  garrison  were  roused  by  volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  noise  of  bugles, 
which  continued  for  some  time,  the  Americans  expecting  each  moment  a 
charge  ;  in  a  short  time  all  was  again  qiiiet. .  The  firing  was  renewed  at 
daybreak  of  the  8th,  and  continued  until  afternoon,  without  loss  however 
to  the  fort. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonade,  in  the  direction  of  Point 
Isabel,  announced  to  the  garrison  that  for  the  first  time  General  Taylor  had 
met  with  the  enemy.  In  the  evening,  a  Mexican  fugitive  arrived  at  the 
fort,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto. 

On  the  following  morning  the  batteries  re-opened  on  the  fort,  and  con- 
tinued until  afternoon,  when  the  cannonade  of  the  previous  day  was  re- 
newed, apparently  much  nearer  to  the  garrison.  The  Mexican  batteries 
were  now  all  silent,  and  thq  intensest  excitement  pervaded  the  fort.  At 
evening  the  tale  was  told.  A  confused  mass  of  infantry,  lancers,  and 
cavalry,  burst  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  and  rushed  toward  the  river, 
throwing  aside  every  thing  which  might  impede  their  flight.  Some  were 
crushed  to  death  by  the  horses,  others  precipitated  into  the  water,  and 
many  murdered  by  their  own  lancers ;  while  the  terrified  citizens  of  llata- 
moras,  who  had  so  exultingly  witnessed  the  retreat  of  General  Taylor,  now 
saw  his  dark  columns  moving  in  Mem  pursuit  ,of  the  flying  legiooa  of 
Mexico. 


BATTLES  OF  PALO  ALTO  AND  RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA. 


ENERAL  TAYLOR  left  Point  Isabel  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  of  May,  and  moved  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  toward  the  RioQrande.  They 
marched  about  seven  miles,  and  bivouacked  on 
their  anna.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  fol- 
lowing moming,  and  about  noon,  the  army  came 
in  Sight  of  the  enemy,  stretched  in  one  unbroken 
line  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

battle  of  Palo  Alto  is  described  in  the  official  report  of  Genent 

which  we  ins^. 


The 
Taylor, 


Head-qiiarters,  Arkt  or  Occcfatioit, 

Camp  near  MtUamorat,  7^xa$,  May  16, 1846. 
Sir, — ^I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  a  raon  detailed  report  (xT  th* 
ictioa  of  the  8th  instant. 
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The  main  body  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  marcHed  under  my  imme- 
diftte  orders  from  Point  Isabel,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  May,  and  bivou- 
acked seven  miles  from  that  place. 

Our  march  was  resumed  the  following  morning.  About  noon,  when  our 
advance  of  cavalry  had  reached  the  water-hole  of  "  Palo  Alto,"  the  Mexi<* 
can  troops  were  reported  in  our  front,  and  were  soon  discovered  occupying 
the  road  in  force.  I  ordered  a  halt  on  reaching  the  water,  with  a  view  to 
rest  and  refresh  the  men  and  form  deliberately. oui^  line  of  battle.  The 
Mexican  line  was  now  plainly  visible  acrcss  the  prairie,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Their  left,  which  was  composed  of  a  heavy 
force  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  road,  resting  upon  a  thicket  of  chapparel, 
while  masses  of  infantry  were  discovered  in  succession  on  the  right,  greatly 
outnumbering  our  own  force. 

Our  line  of  battle  was  now  formed  in  the  following  order,  commencing 
on  the  extreme  right:  fifth  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mcintosh ;  Major  Ringgold's  artillery ;  third  infantry,  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  M.  Morris ;  two  eighteen-pounders,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Churchill,  third  artillery;  fourth  infantry-,  commanded  by  Major  G.  W. 
Allen ;  the  third  and  fourth  regiments  composed  the  third  brigade,  under 
command  of  Li#utenant-colonel  Garland,  and  all  the  above  corps,  together 
with  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Captains  Ker  and  May,  composed 
the  right  wing,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  left  was  formed 
by  the  battalion  of  artillery,  conmianded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Childs, 
Captain  Duncan's  light  artillery,  and  the  eighth  infantry,  under  Captain 
Montgomery,  all  forming  the  first  brigade  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Belknap.  The  train  was  parked  near  the  water,  under  direc- 
tions of  Captains  Crossman  and  Myers,  and  protected  by  Captain  Ker^t 
squadron. 

About  2  o'clock,  we  took  up  the  march  by  heads  of-columns  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  the  eighteen-pounder  battery  following  the  road. 
While  the  other  columns  were  advancmg.  Lieutenant  Bkke,  Topographi- 
cal Engineers,  volunteered  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  line,  which 
was  handsomely  performed,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  at  least  two 
batteries  of  artillery  in  the  intervals  of  their  cavalry  and  infentry.  These 
batteries  were  soon  opened  upon  us,  when  I  ordered  the  columns  halted 
and  deployed  into  line,  and  the  fire  to  be  returned  by  all  our  artillery.  The 
eighth  infantry,  on  our  extreme  left,  was  thrown  back  to  secure  that  flank. 
The  first  fires  of  the  enemy  did  httle  execution,  while  our  eighteen-pound* 
ers  and  Major  Ringgold's  artillery  soon  dispersed  the  cavalry  which 
formed  his  left.  Captain  Duncan's  battery,  thrown  forward  in  advance  of 
the  line,  was  doing  good  execution  at  this  time.  Captain  May's  squadron 
was  now  detached  to  support  that  battery  and  the  left  of  our  position.  The 
Mexican  cavalry,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  now  reported  to  bo 
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moTiDg  through  the  chapparel  to  our  right,  to  threaten  that  flank,  or  make 
a  demonstration  against  the  train.  The  fifth  infantry  was  immediately 
detached  to  check  this  movement,  and,  supported  hy  Lieutenant  Ridgely, 
with  a  section  of  Major  Ringgold's  battery,  and  Captain  Walker's  com- 
pany of  Tolunteers,  effectually  repulsed  the  enemy — ^the  fifth  infantry  re- 
peUing  a  charge  of  lancers,  and  the  artillery  doing  great  execution  in  their 
tanks.  The  third  infantry  was  now  detached  to  the  right,  as  a  still  further 
security  to  that  flank,  yet  threatened  by  the  enemy.  Major  Ringgold,  with 
the  remaining  section,  kept  up  his  fire  from  an  advanced  position,  and  was 
supported  by  the  left  infantry. 

The  grass  of  the  prairie  had  been  accidentaUy  fired  by  our  artillery,  and 
the  volumes  of  smoke  now  partially  concealed  the  armies  from  each  other 
As  the  enemy's  left  had  evidently  been  driven  back,  and  left  the  road  free, 
and  as  the  cannonade  had  been  suspended,  I  ordered  forward  the  eighteen- 
pounders  on  the  road  nearly  to  the  position  first  occupied  by  the  Mexican 
cavalry,  and  caused  the  first  brigade  to  take  up  a  new  position,  still  on  the 
left  of  the  elghteen-pounder  battery.  The  fifth  was  advanced  from  its 
former  position,  and  occupied  a  point  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  new  line. 
The  enemy  made  a  change  of  position  corresponding  to  our  own,  and 
after  a  suspension  of  nearly  an  hour,  the  action  was  resumed. 

The  fire  of  artillery  was  now  most  destructive ;  openings  were  con- 
stantly made  through  the  enemy's  ranks  by  our  fire,  and  the  constancy 
with  which  the  Mexican  infantry  sustained  this  severe  cannonade  was  a 
theme  of  universal  remark  and  admiration.  Captain  May's  squadron  was 
detached  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
suflTered  severely  from  the  fire  of  artillery,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time 
exposed. 

The  fourth  infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  eighteen- 
pounder  battery,  was  exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire  of  artiUery,  by  which 
several  men  were  killed,  and  Captain  Page  dangerously  wounded.  The 
enemy's  fire  was  directed  against  our  eighteen*pounder  battery,  and  the 
guns  under  Major  Ringgold  in  its  vicinity.  The  major  himself,  ^while 
coolly  directing  the  fire  of  his  pieces,  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and 
mortally  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battalion  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Childs  had  been 
brought  up  to  support  the  artillery  on  our  right.  A  strong  demonstration 
of  cavalry  was  now  made  ^y  the  enemy  against  this  part  of  our  line,^and 
the  column  continued  to  advance  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  eighteen- 
pounders.  The  battalion  was  instantly  formed  in  square,  and  held  ready 
to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  but  when  the  advancing  squadrons  were 
within  close  range,  a  deadly  tire  of  canister  frolh  the  eighteen-pounders 
dispersed  them.  A  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  was  now  opened  upon  the 
square,  by  which  one  officer  (Lieutenant  Luther,  second  artillery)  wai^ 
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slightly  wounded ;  but  a  well-diiected  volley  from  the  front  of  the  aqoara 
silenced  all  further  firing  from  the  enemy  in  this  quarter.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark,  and  the  action  was  closed  on  the  right  of  our  liney^the  enemy 
having  been  completely  driven  back  from  his  podtion,  and  foiled  in  every 
attempt  against  it. 

While  the  above  was  going  forward  on  our  right,  and  under  oar  own 
eye,  the  enemy  had  made  a  serious  attempt  against  the  left  of  our  line. 
Captain  Duncan  instantly  perceived  the  movement,  and,  by  the  bold  and 
brilliant  mancBuvering  of  his  battery,  completely  repulsed  several  successive 
efR)rts  of  the  enemy  to  advance  in  force  upon  our  left  flank.  Supported  in 
succession  by  the  eighth  infantry,  and  by  Captain  Ker's  squadrcMi  of  dia* 
goons,  he  gallantly  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  finally  drove  him,  with  im- 
mense loss,  from  the  field.  The  action  here  and  along  the  whole  line  con* 
tinned  until  dark,  when  the  enemy  retired  into  the  chapparel,  in  rear  of 
his  position. 

Our  loss  this  day  was  nine  killed,  forty-four  wounded,  and  two  missing. 
Among  the  wounded  were  Bffajor  Ringgold,  who  has  since  died,  and  Cap- 
tain  Page  dangerously  wounded.  Lieutenant  Luther  slightly  so.  I  annex 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  casualties  of  the  day. 

Our  own  force  engaged  is  shown  by  the  field-report,  herewith  transmit- 
ted, to  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  officers,  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  men ;  aggregate,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight.  The  Mexican  force,  according  to  the  statements  of  their  own 
officers,  taken  prisoners  in  the  afiidr  of  the  9th,  was  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  and  probably  exceeded 
that  numbeik— the  irregular  force  not  known.  Their  loss  was  not  less  than 
two  hundred  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded— probably  greater.  This 
estimate  is  very  moderate,  and  formed  upon  the  number  actuaDy  counted 
on  the  field,  and  upon  the  reports  of  their  own  officers. 

As  already  reported  in  my  first  brief  despatch,  the  conduct  of  our  offi- 
cers and  men  was  every  thing  that  could  be  desired.  Exposed  for  hours 
to  the  severest  trial— a  cannonade  of  artillery— our  troops  displayed  a  cool- 
ness and  constancy  which  gave  me  throughout  the  assurance  of  victory. 

I  purposely  defer  the  mention  of  individuals,  until  my  report  of  the 
action  of  the  0th,  when  I  will  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  many  instances 
of  distinguished  conduct  on  both  da3rs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  refer  for  more 
minute  details  to  the  reports  of  individual  commandera.  I  am,  sir,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Z.  Taylor, 

Brevet  Brig.  Oen,  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

The  AnjuTAKT  General  of  the  Jirmy^  Washington. 

An  officer  writing  from  the  field  of  battle  gives  the  following  thnOing 
account  of  some  of  the  incidents  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness : 
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**  When  we  arriyed  within  good  artillery  range,  their,  hatteries  opened 
apon  us,  some  of  their  balls  bouncing  along  the  plain,  and  passing  us  in 
ricochet ;  others  flying  over  our  heads  and  falling  in  our  rear,  showing  us 
in  a  few  moments  that  their  pieces  were  served  with  skill  and  precision.  ' 
The  infantry  were  destined  to  give  the  strongest  evideuQe  of  courage  that 
a  soldier  can  exhibit — to  stand  in  squares  four  hours  under  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  so  as  to  protect  our  own  artillery  from  the  cavalry,  wtiilst 

it  was  mowing  down  the  enemy's  ranks In  the  mean  time,  the 

whole  order  of  battle  had  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
enemy,  and  our  brigade,  which  was  the  leA,  now  turned  itself  in  advance 
on  the  rights— the  artillery  battalion  being  on  the  extreme  right  and  the 
most  in  advance.  In  these  difierent  changes,  our  general  was  always 
slowly  but  steadfieistly  gaining  ground  to  the  front,  and  the  enemy  gradu- 
ally falling  back.  The  enemy's  fire  having  slackened,  and  then  ceased. 
General  Taylor,  from  his  new  and  more  advanced  position,  ordered  all  his 
batteries  to  open,  and  in  his  turn  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  fury,  as  to 
cause  evident  destruction  in  their  ranks ;  but  still  they  remained  firm.  By 
a  charge  on  them  they  might  have  been  routed  entirely,  but  then  we  must 
have  exposed  our  wagons  to  be  captured  by  their  cavalry,  and  that  could 
not  be  thought  of.  At  this  moment  the  enemy  were  discovered  coming 
down  with  his  left  flank  in  great  force  of  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  on  the 
artillery  battalion  and  eighteen-pounders,  which  that  battalion  supported. 
The  eighteen-pounders  were  served  by  thirty  men,  and  the  artillery  bat- 
talion was  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  strong.  Both  the  batteries  and 
battalion  were  in  such  a  position  (hat  they  could  not  be  supported  by  the 
other  portion  of  the  army,  and  at  the  time  the  charge  commenced,  the  bat- 
talion had  deployed  into  line.  •  However,  it  was  thrown  into  square  by  a 
prompt  manoeuvre,  and  awaited  steadily  the  Mexican  charge.  On  they 
came,  'horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,'  shouting  and  yelling,  when  a  single 
horseman  rode  into  the  square  and  said, '  Men,  I  place  mjrself  in  your 
square.'  The  general  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  men,  who  gave 
him  three  cheers  for  this  evidence  of  his  confidence.  At  this  moment 
Lieutenant  Churchill  discharged  one  of  his  eighteen-pounders,  loaded  wit^  • 
grape,  into  the  advancing  ranks,  but  not  checking  entirely  their  onward 
movement.  They  marched  forward  to  within  good  musket  range,  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  us,  halted  and  delivered  their  fire,  which 
our  men  received  quietly  at  a  shoulder 

''Our  army  slept  on  their  arms  precisely  as  night  found  them,  and  occu- 
pied the  position  in  which  the  enemy  commenced  the  battle.  The  two 
armies  ^lept  quietly  almost  in  presence  of  each  other.  The  night  was 
.serene  and  beautiful,  the  moon  casting  the  softest  light  on  every  thing 
around  us,  and  but  for  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  screams  of 
those  who  were  suflfering  under  the  knife  of  the  surgeons,  no  (me  could 
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-have  imagined  the  scenes  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  hoars  pro 
Tiously. 

*'Many  dragoon  horses  were  killed,  and  the  escapes  were  afanost  incra* 
dible.  In  Magruder's  company,  two  men,  whilst  at  an  order,  had  tha 
bayonets  of  their  muskets  cut  off  by  cannon-balls  passing  just  OTer  their 
shoulders  and  between  their  heads.  He  had  also  a  man  killed  on  his  im- 
mediate right,  and  one  on  his  left.  Some  of  the  balls  fell  in  the  centres 
of  the  squares  and  ricocheted  out  again  without  touching  any  one.  Others 
fell  just  on  the  outside  and  bounced  over.  To  stand  patiently  and  coolJy 
in  square  under  such  a  fire,  for  five  hours,  without  returning  a  shot,  is  the 
best  evidence  of  discipline  and  invincible  courage  that  troops  can  give. 
But  more,— 'the  effect  of  the  conduct  which  none  but  regulars  could  have 
shown,  must  be  considered.  The  next  morning  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  the  field  strewed  with  their  dead,  and  having  lost,  by  their  own 
confession,  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded;  but  we  have  found  out 
since  that  his  loss  was  much  greater.  The  enemy's ,  artillery  was  nume- 
rous, and  served  with  great  rapidity  and  precision ;  while  we  had  little 
cavalry,  and  they  had  an  immense  proportion  of  that  arm.  Hence  our 
shell  and  grape-shot  told  briskly  among  them.  In  short,  we  gained  on 
that  day  a  great  victory.  When  we  consider  the  enemy's  numbers,  his 
numerous  and  eflfective  regular  cavalry,  and  well-drilled  infimtry  and 
artillery,  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  chosen  his  own  ground,  that  upon 
which  he  is  most  accustomed  to  fight — the  plain ;  and  compare  all  this 
with  our  inferiority  in  arms,  and  that  we  were  encumbered  by  a  train  we 
could  not  afibrd  to  lose ;  we  can  only  account  for  the  result  by  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  enemy  by  our  firm  and  unshaken  advance;  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  we  repulsed  their  cavalry,  and  by  the  unrivalled 
skill  of  our  artillery  officers  and  men ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  perfect 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  officers,  that  if  we  lost  that  battle, 
the  fort  at  Matamoras  must  fall,  the  army  be  destroyed,  and  our  depots- 
Point  Isabels— be  taken,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  American  army,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  interests  of  our  government,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  could  not  afford  to  be  driven  back  a  single  inch, 
and  all  were  prepared  for  any  thing  but  retreat." 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  battle  are  from  ^  a  correspondent  of  the 
Portsmouth  Mercury,  and  give  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  Tory 
active  manoeuvering  which  formed  an  essential  feature  at  Palo  Alto : 

"At  Palo  Alto,  the  view  before  the  battle  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
The  Mexican  lines  were  of  great  extent,  and  were  drawn  up,  with  much  akilU 
in  terrible  array.  They  outnumbered  us  more  than  four  to  one ;  ^eveitho- 
less,  there  was  no  hesitation  on  our  part ;  our  little  army  was  formed  into 
line  at  once,  and  continued  to  advance  in  the  order  of  battle  with  ten  piecea 
of  artillery,  till  we  drew  the  fire  from  their  battery  of  fourteen  gona.    We 
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then  halted,  corrected  oar  aUignment  with  the  precision  of  a  dress  parade, 
and  took  our  pait  in  the  ball.  The  enemy  made  increasing  exertions  to 
outflank  us,  but  without  success ;  every  such  attempt  uniformly  ended  in 
their  being  obliged  to  give  ground.  Whenever  their  demonstrations 
threatened  our  left,  that  wing  of  the  army  half-wheeled  to  the  right,  by 
regiments,  and  marched  by  its  left  flank  upon  a  point,  slightly  beyond  the 
enemy's  extreme  right.  You  will  readily  perceive,  that  this  diagonal 
movement  enabled  us  always  to  pour  in  a  destructive  raking  fire,  scathing 
their  whole  line.  When  they  attempted  our  right,  that  wing  half-wheeled 
by  regiments  to  the  left,  and  marched,  by  its  right  flank,  upon  a  point 
beyond  their  left.  These  movements  would  leave  a  large  interval  in  our 
centre,  and  then  the  Mexican  cavalry  would  prepare  to  charge  through ; 
but  they  never  could  succeed,  for  a  simple  '  By  companies  right  and  left 
into  line,'  re-formed  our  whole  force  in  the  same  order  as  at  first,  but  on 
ground  considerably  in  advance  of  its  former  position.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  would  recede  and  try  the  same  manoeuvres  over  again. 

"In  the  mean  time,  clouds  of  dense  smoke  obscured  the  light  of  day, 
and  hung  over  the  scene  in  huge  festoons  like  a  funeral  pall ;  while  the 
thunder  of  the  death-dealing  charge,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  and  continued 
volleys  of  musketry,  deafened  the  ears  and  excited  the  imagination. 
Round,  grape,  and  canister  came  hustling  through  the  air,  crushing  skulls, 
mutilating  limbs,  and  mangling  bodies,  till  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  For  four  hours  we  stood  against  the  tre- 
mendous odds  arrayed  against  us,  gradually  forcing  them  to  yield  ground, 
till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter.  By  the  lurid  light  of  a  burning 
prairie,  we  collected  the  wounded  and  buried  the  dead ;  then,  fatigued 
and  supperless,  we  sank  in  repose  upon  the  bare  earth,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  a  hard  day's  fight  on  the  morrow.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed. Daylight  found  the  enemy  retiring  to  a  strong  position  in  the 
chapparel  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Here,  screened  by  the  bushes,  the 
Mexicans  waited  our  approach.  General  Taylor  caused  a  detail  of  skir- 
mishers, of  whom  I  was  one,  to  constitute  the  advance.  We  drew  their 
fire  at  about  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  maintained  our  ground  till  our  regiments 
came  up.  The  fifth  and  eighth  infimtry,  with  Captain  Bffay*s  sqoadnm 
of  dragoons,  charged  the  enemy's  battery,  and  carried  nine  brass  pieces, 
when  the  enemy  began  to  give  way.  We  assisted  them  with  the  poinlB 
of  our  bayonets,  and  chased  them  into  the  river,  where  many  hundreds  of 
them  were  drowned." 

In  this  firat  day's  battle  the  Mexicans  fought  with  much  detetminatiott, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  repulse,  remained  almost  within  sight  of  the 
American  army  during  the  night.  General  Aiistai  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Mexican  minister  of  war,  written  on  the  field  of  battle,  claims  it  •■  ^ 
victory. 
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Aiiar  tbe  Uttlo,  tbs  fint  can  of  Qononl  I^ylor  wu  lo  Tint  the 
wonndedt  and  bm  that  enrj  ctunfort  was  aupplied.  The  couUnt  utd 
well-diTected  energiea  of  tho  medical  department  leA  bat  little  for  him  to 
do;  every  one,- whether  officer  or  aoldiert  haTisg  been  attended  with  nn- 
myering  care:  and  watchfulness.  The  troops  having  partaken  of  thnir 
meal,  order  was  given  to  get  (he  command  under  arms.  Tbe  general 
then  summoned  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  difiarent 
commands,  in  all  thirteen,  ezclusire  of  himaelf.  After  returning  thanks 
for  their  support  and  bravery  dudng  tbe  day,  he  called  on  each  to  give 
his  opinion  as  lo  tbe  proper  couiae  to  be  pursued  on  the  morrow.  It  was 
then  ascertained  that  but  four  out  of  thirteen  were  in  favour  of  advanc- 
ing. Of  the  others,  some  voted  to  intrench  where  they  were,  and  await 
the  assistance  of  the  volunteeis,  and  otbera  to  retire  at  once  to  Point  Isahcl; 
the  geneml  merely  remarked,  "  I  wlU  be  at  Fort  Brown  befon  night,  if  I 
five."* 

'  On  the  following  morning  tbe  army  rec<Hnmenced  its  march  for  the  Bio 
Grande,  which  General  Taylor  denominated  Fort  Brown,  in  honour  of  its 
lamented  defender.  Wh^i  within  about  foui  miles  o(  it,  they  again 
encountered  the  enemy  encamped  on  choeen  groimd,  considered  impreg- 
nable.   It  was  denominated  tbe  pass  of  Setaca  de  la  PtUma.i 

ERE  they  wero  not  only  concealed  and  defended 
by  dense  rows  of  cbapparel,  prickly  pear,  dbc, 
but  bad  also  placed  their  artillery  in  such  a  poa- 
lion  as  ctsnpletely  to  sweep  the  narrow  road  which 
wound  along  the  dry  bed,  mr  gorge,  which  gave 
name  to  the  pass.  Seeing  this.  General  Taylor 
ordered  the  supply  train  to  be  strongly  parked, 
and  leaving  four  pieces  of  artillery  to  defend  them,  he  pushed  toward 
the  enemy.  Captain  iUcColl  was  sent  forward  to  ascertain  their  poai. 
'tion,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  severe  skirmish.  The  Americans  ad- 
vanced, and  the  action  became'  geDcral.  The  enemy  were  sure  of  vic- 
tory, and  fought  with  a  determination  rarely  evinced  by  Mexican  soldiery. 
As  the  battle  advanced,  it  became  evident  that  victory  could  not  be  ctan* 
pleted  by  the  Americans,  without  capturing  the  enemy's  batteries.  Thk 
was  a  dangerous  undertaking ;  but  tbe  commander  intrusted  it  to  Captain 
Hay.     That  gallant  officer  rode  to  the  front  of  his  men,  and  the  next 

*  "  Idealanuit  Ridgelf ,  who  wu  aniitled  to  ■  vota  in  the  eooDeil,  ww,  M  lb*  tin*,  In 
attendsnee  on  tbe  lamented  Ringgold,  and,  ibenfore,  bad  DO  Toio*  in  ih*  nsltn  I  bnt 
M  be  geUoped  np  to  the  batleiy,  oa  lelnnung  froin  bit  viiit  to  the  n^jor,  soom  gee 
asked — *  Ridgel]',  were  yoa  at  tho  connctl  T  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  did  not  know  tte 
•oe  bad  been  MUed,  bnt  I  hope  old  Zaek  will  go  ahead,  and  bring  the  maRar  la  dcaa 

t  Jit  Dry  Eivtr  i/f  Falmm. 
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moment  they  were  sweeping  toward  the  Mexicans.  He  charged  the  bat 
teries,  drove  away  the  cannoneers,  captured  the  guns*  and  dispersed  the 
Tampico  veterans,  who  several  times  attempted  their  rescue.  In  this 
assault,  the  Americans  lost  Lieutenant  Inge,  and  seven  men  killed  and  a 
few  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  heavy,  and  their  general.  La  Vega* 
was  captured  by  Captain  May. 

This  bold  charge  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  Mexicans  fled  in 
disorder  through  the  ravines  and  chapparel,  and  were  closely  pursued  by 
the  Americans.  Captain  Ker's  dragoons  and  Duncan's  artillery  led  the 
pursuit,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  the  fugitives. 

The  American  force  actually  engaged  in  this  battle  was  about  seven- 
teen hundred  men.  They  lost  three  officers,  and  thirty-one  men  killed 
and  seventy-one  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  great — they 
left  two  hundred  on  the  battle-field.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
standards,  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  public  property,  together  with 
many  prisoners,  were  the  rewards  of  the  victors. 

A  writer  previously  quoted,  thus  relates  several  incidents  not  folly  de- 
scribed  in  the  official  report : 

^  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  great  force, 
occupying  a  ravine  which  our  road  crossed;  with  thick  chapparel  or 
thorny  bushes  on  either  side  before  it  reaohed  the  ravine,  and  a  pond  of 
water  on  either  side  where  it  crossed  the  ravine,  c(»8tituting  a  defile. 
They  were  seven  thousand  strcmg ;  we  fifty-four  weaker  than  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  general  ordered  an  immediate  attack  by  all  the  troops, 
except  the  first  brigade,  which  was  kept  in  reserve ;  and  soon  the  rattling 
fire  of  musketry,  mingled  with  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery,  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  The  enemy  had  chosen  his  position, 
which  he  considered  impregnable— was  vastly  superior  to  us  in  numbers, 
and  had  ten  pieces  of  artillery  pkmted  in  the  defile,  which  swept  the  road 
with  grape,  and  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  take  before 
they  could  be  beaten.  These  pieces  were  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
regiment  of  brave  veteran  troops,  from  Tampico,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
stand  an  awful  shower  of  grape  and  bullet  before  a  charge  could  reach 
them.  The  battle  had  lasted  some  two  houn  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides,  and  many  heroic  deeds  had  been  done,  but  no  serious  impression 
nade,  when  General  Taylor  sent  for  Captain  May  of  the  second  dragoons, 
and  told  him  he  must  take  that  battery  with  his  squadron  of  dragoons,  if 
he  lost  every  man.  May  instantly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  setting  off  at  full  speed,  with  cheen  and  shouts,  dashed  into  the  defile, 
where  he  was  greeted  with  an  overwhelming  discharge*  of  grape  and  bul- 
lets, which  nearly  annihilated  his  first  and  second  platoons ;  but  he  was  setD, 
unhurt,  darting  like  lightning  through  this  murderou;i  hail-storm,  andf  In 
a  second,  he  and  his  men  drove  away  or  cut  to  pieces  the  artillerists*         ^ 
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^The  speed  of  his  horses  was  so  great,  however,  that  they  passed  throngk 
the  hattery,  and  were  halted  in  its  rear.  There,  turning,  he  charged  backt 
and  was  just  in  time  to  rescue  a  Mexican  general  officer,  who  would  not 
leave  his'  guns,  and  was  parrying  the  strokes  of  one  of  his  men.  The 
officer  handed  his  sword  to  May,  announced  himself  as  General  La  Vega, 
and  gave  his  parole.  May  turned  him  over  to  an  officer,  and  galloping 
back  to  General  Taylor,  reported  that  he  had  captured  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, and  the  gallant  ^General  La  Vega,  bravely  defending  it,  whose  sword 
he  had  the  honour  to  present  his  commanding  officer.  The  general  was 
extremely  gratified,  and  felt  no  doubt  that  a  blow  had  been  given,  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  recover Colonel  Bel- 
knap, leading  his  regiment  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  seized  a  Mexican 
standard,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  dashed  on  in  front  of  his  men,  until 
his  horse  stumbled  over  some  dead  bodies,  and  threw  him.  Being  a  heavy 
man,  he  was  helped  on  his  horse  by  a  soldier,  who  in  the  act  received  a 
bell  thd-ongh  his  lungs,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  shot  carried  away  the 
Mexican  flag,  leaving  but  the  handle  with  the  colonel.  He  dashed  ahead 
with  that,  however,  and.  his  regiment  carried  every  thing  before  it.  At  this 
moment  the  Mexicans  gave  way  entirely,  and,  throwing  down  their  arm8« 
fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  all  their  stores,  munitions  of  war,  arms, 
standards,  &c.  The  killed,  if  ounded,  and  prisoners,  including  those  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Rio  Grande,  do  not  fall  short  of  eighteen  hundred— 00 
that  the  enemy's  loss  in  two  days  amounts  to  at  least  two  thousand  men, 
something  more  than  the  number  we  had  in  our  army. 

**When  Lieutenant  Magruder  introduced  General  La  Vega  to  General 
Taylor,  the  latter  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  such  a  misfortune  should 
have  happened  to  an  officer  whose  character  he  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
returned  to  him  his  sword  which  he  had  so  bravely  won." 

Another  officer  thus  writes : 

"  On  reaching  the  point  of  the  road  where  May  would  have  been  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  he  was  stopped  by  Ridgely,  who  told  him  that  the  enemy  had 
just  loaded 'their  pieces,  and  if  he  charged  them,  he  would  be  swept  away, 
adding, '  Stop,  till  I  draw  their  fire.'  He  then  deliberately  fired  each  guD. 
So  terrible  was  the  eflfect  of  the  grape  that  the  Mexicans  poured  their  fire 
upon  his  pieces,  and  then  May  charged  like  a  bullet,  drove  oflf  their  can- 
noneera,  took  La  Vega  prisoner,  and  retreated.  Here  Lieutenant  Inge,  a 
gallant  soldier,  was  killed  just  behind  May,  and  afterwards  stripped.  Lieu* 
tenant  Sackett  had  his  horae  shoit  under  him,  and  was  precipitated  into  the 
pond,  but  rose  again  and  escaped,  covered'  with  mud  and  water.  The 
squadron  sufllered  very  much.  I  am  sure  May  feels  grateful  to  Ridgely  for 
his  cool  judgment  and  timely  advice.  Had  he  charged  on  the  battery, 
'  loaded  with  grape  as  it  was,  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  mvad  a 
man." 
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The  faOtlo-fields  of  tlie  8th  and  0th  are  tfana  deacribed  by  eytt-irit- 

"  Our  troops  were  resting  oa  the  Inttle-groimd.  Aka  I  what  a  aad  picture 
presented  -itself.  Around  were  lying  heaps  of  detkdt  dying,  and  disabled 
men.  The  sigh,  the  groan,  the  shriek  of  agony  filled  the  air,  whilst  the 
eye  could  not  rest  upon  a  spot,  but  it  met  with  a  head,  a  leg,  an  .arm,  a 
body  cut  off  by  the  waist,  or  the  more  fortanate  dead,  who  had  received 
iheii  death-wound  from  the  rifle  or  musket." 

"Retaea  dt  la  Palma  battle-ground  ia  covered  with  the  graves  of  our  fallen 
countrymen,  who  fell  many  of  them  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
Terribly  were  they  avenged,  however,  on  the  spot,  for  their  antagonists  are 
buried  around  them  by  hundreds.  I  naa  shown  one  grave  near  the  spot 
where  the  brave  Cochrane  ia  interred,  in  which  some  eight  Mexicans  are 
said  to  have  been  placed,  and  there  are  many  more  which  each  contain  a 
score  or  two  of  the  slaughtered  foe.  The  grave  of  poor  Inge  was  pointed 
out  tc  me.  It  is  near  where  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  was  posted,  k 
was  with  feelings  of  deep  sadness  that  I  recalled  to  mind  the  many  virtues 
of  this  gallant  and  noble-hearted  officer.  He  had  left  a  young  wife  in  Bal- 
timore, and  had  arrived  at  Point  Isabel,  with  a  body  of  recruits  just  in  time 
to  march  with  General  Taylor.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  both  bat- 
tles by  his  heroic  daring,  and  fell  at  the  moment  when  that  brilliant  victoiy, 
to  which  he  contributed  so  lai^ly,  was  about  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of 
our  aims.  Mexican  caps  and  remnants  of  their  clothing  are  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  the  whole  field  is  dotted  with  marks  of  the  enemy's  camp 
fires.  It  ia  a  wild-looking  place,  and  so  advantageous  was  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  that  it  will  ever  remain  a  wonder  to  me  that  our  little  army 
was  not  cut  to  pieces  by  their  greatly  superior  force.  Over  a  great  portion 
of  the  ground  on  which  our  army  prepared  to  attack  them,  the  thickets 
mre  so  dense  that  a  dog  would  find  it  diffictilt  to  penetrate  them.  The  men 
actually  pushed  each  other  through  these  thickets,  and  became  divided 
mto  small  squads  of  from  three  to  six. 

>  HE  Palo  Alto  battle-field,  on  this  side,  near  the  edge 
[|^'^  of  the  chappareb,  is  an  open  prairie,  quite  level,  and 
a  most  magnificent  place  for  the  meeting  of  two  armies. 
The  positions  of  the  Mexican  hues  were  pointed  out 
to  me,  and  we  rode  over  a  part  of  the  field  where  the 
battle  raged  the  hottest.  They  are  represented  as 
having  presented  a  very  warlike  as  well  as  wild  and 
picturesque  appearance,  as  our  troops  approached  them.  Their  c&mpact 
lines  extended  fixtm  an  elevated  point  of  chapparels  on  their  right  about » 
mile ;  ^hile  their  left  stretched  across  the  road  near  its  entrance  to  tlw 
paas.  I  visited  the  place  where  stune  of  their  heavy  artillery  opened  npoa 
oor  army,  and  against  which  our  two  eighteen-ponnden  were  for  a  tim^ 
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directed.  ConTmcmj;  cTidencea  of  the  ildll  with  which  our  utillirjr  wu 
luea  were  still  perceptible  upon  that  part  of  the  field ;  for  althong^h  Uwj 
were  peimitted  to  bury  their  dead,  and  afterwards  returned  'in  namhen 
and  spent  conaideraMe  time  in  that  employment,  I  counted  some  thirty 
dnad  bodies,  stretched  out  as  they  fell  in  that  immediate  Ticinity. 

OME  had  been  nearly  severed  in  two  by  cannon-ball ; 
others  had  lost  a  part  of  the  head,  both  legs,  a  sbonl* 
der,  or  the  whole  stomach.  Of  many  of  them  nothing- 
t  the/bones,  encased  in  nniform,  was  lefl;  whilst 
others  had  been  tmnafonned  into  mammies,  retatoiog 
the  expression  of  countenance  which  their  death  agv* 
nies  had  stamped  upon  them.  One  man,  who  bad 
been  shot  between  the  hips  with  a  large  ball,  lay  do«> 
Died  up  aa  he  fell,  with  his  hands  extended,  and  his  face  downward,  b^ 
tween  his  knees.  Another,  whose  ahoulders  and  back  were  shot  away, 
Memed  to  have  died  in  the  act  of  uttering  a  ciy  of  horror.  Dead  hoisaa 
were  scattered  about  in  erery  direction,  and  the  bnzzaida  and  wild  dog* 
were  fattening  upon  their  carcasses." 

The  daring  reconnoissance  of  Lieutenant  Blake  is  thus  related  by  to* 
officer  who  accompanied  him : 

"After  the  line  of  battle  had  been  formed,  Qeneral  Taylor  rode  along  it 
to  surrey  his  command.  Every  man  was  perfectly  cool,  and  had  they 
been  about  to  take  dinner,  they  coald  not  have  been  more  indiflerent.  At 
this  time  the  general  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  whether  th» 
enemy  had  any  artillery  or  not.  The  long  prairie  grass  prevented  any 
one  from  diatinguiBhtng  it,  when  masked  by  men  in  front  of  the  pieces. 
What  was  to  be  done  !  It  was  an  all-important  point.  Captain  May  was 
ordered  to  go  forward  with  his  squadron,  reconnoitis  the  enemy,  and,  if 
possible,  draw  a  fire  from  their  artillery,  but  to  no  purpoee ;  they  took  ne 
notice  of  him.  Lieutenant  Blake  then  proposed  to  go  forward  alcme  and 
reconnoitre.  I  was  close  to  him,  and  voluoteered  to  accompany  him.  He 
consented,  and  we  dashed  forward  to  within  Hghty  yerd$  oftMr  Ime,  the 
whole  army  looking  on  us  with  astonishment.  Here  we  bad  a  full  view. 
The  lieutenant  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  with  his  glass,  surveyed  the 
whole  line,  and  handed  it  to  me.  After  making  a  similar  obnnwtiMii  I 
returned  the  gla^s.  Just  then  two  oSaen  rode  out  toward  tia.  I  men- 
tioned  it  to  Blake,  and  requested  him  to  mount.  He  quieUy  told  me  to 
draw  a  pistol  on  them.  I  did  80^  and  they  halted.  Had  they  thottght 
proper,  they  could  have  fired  a  volley  from  their  main  line  and  riddled  us 
both.  We  theA  galloped  along  their  line  to  ita  other  end,  there  examined 
them  again,  and  returned.  Scarcely  had  Blake  reported,  when  their  bat* 
teiies  opened  upon  our  line,  and  the  work  of  deatmctian  eommanced.  Oni 
danunation  proved  to  be  correct." 
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The  particulan  of  Major  Ringgold's  death  are  giyen  from  the  letter  of  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States  narj. 

^  The  engagement  of  the  8th  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  artil- 
lery* and  the  major  took  a  most  active  and  important  part  in  it.  Ahout 
6  o'clock  he  was  struck  by  a  six-ponnd  shot.  He  was  mounted^ 
and  the  shot  struck  him  at  right  angles,  entering  the  right  thigh,  pass- 
ing through  the  holsters  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulders  of  his  horse, 
and  then  striking  the  left  thigh  in  the  same '  line.  On  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  he  reached  this  camp  (Camp  Isabel)  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Byrne,  of  the  army.  An  immense  mass  of  muscles  and  integuments  were 
carried  away  from  both  thighs,  but  the  arteries  were  not  divided,  nor  the 
bones  broken.  I  remained  with  him  all  night.  He  had  but  little  pain« 
and,  at  intervals,  had  some  sleep.  On  dressing  his  wounds,  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  presented  a  most  unfavourable  aspect.  During  the  night  he 
'  gave  many  incidents  of  the  battle,  and  spoke  with  much  pride  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  shot.  He  directed  his  shot  not  only  to  groups  and  masses  of 
the  enemy,  but  to  particular  men  in  their  line.  He  saw  them  fall,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  others,  who  in  their  turn  were  shot  down,  he. 
pointing  his  gun  to  the  same  place,  and  feeling  as  confident  of  hitting  his 
mark  as  though  he  had  been  using  a  nfie.  • 

**  He  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  a  medical  officer  remained  constantly 
by  his  side.  Dr.  Byrne  was  with  him  during  the  night,  using  every  means 
which  could  be  devised  to  save  his  valuable  life,  but  without  effect.  He 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  finally  expired,  having  survived  his  wounds 
sixty  hours.  During  the  whole  time  he  had  but  little  pain,  conversed 
cheerfully,  and  made  all  his  arrangements  for  his  approaching  end,  with 
the  gDeatest  composure  and  resignation." 

Upon  receiving  news  of  the  battle  of  the  8th,  and  the  defeat  of  the  9tbt 
the  Mexican  general,  Parrode,  Issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  Mexicans 
to  use  greater  exertions,  and  promising  success  for  the  future. 

The  victory  of  the  9th  was  complete.  So  great  was  the  hurry  of  the 
Mexicans  to  escape  the  ardour  of  their  pursuers,  that  scores  of  them  were 
drowned  in  the  river,  and  immense  quantities  of  baggage,  military  stores, 
and  camp  equipage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  property,  both  personal,  public  and  private,  of  General  Arista, 
together  with  all  his  despatches. 

The  American  army  passed  the  night  on  the  battle-field,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  an  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place,  by  which  they  reco- 
vered all  those  held  in  Matamoras,  including  Captain  Thornton.  General 
Vega  was  oflbred  his  parole,  but  refused  accepting  it,  on  the  ground  thai 
the  Mexicans  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  neutral  in  his  own  country. 

On  the  11th,  General  Taylor  again  left  Fort  Brown  for  Point  Isabel,  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  Commodore  Connor,  commander  of  the 
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American  Oulf  aquBdnm.  While  at  the  pcunt,  he  despatched  «  hwtf  lotta 
to  Wtuhington,  from  vhich  m  (pra  nch  eztncts  u  maj  aem  to  Ulnv 
tnte  Mb  plans  at  that  time. 

"  I  avail  myBelf  of  this  brief  time  at  my  ccounand  to  report,  thai  the 
main  body  of  the  army  is  now  occupying  its  fonncr  poaition,  opposite  Ma- 
tainoias.  The  Mexican  forces  aie  almost  disorganiied,  and  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  investing  Matamoras,  and  opening  the  navigation  of  the  river.  I 
am  under  the  painful  necessity  of  leporttng;,  tiutt  Lieutenant  Blake,  Topo- 
graphical Engineera,  afler  rendering  distinguished  service  in  my  staff, 
during  the  affiiir  of  the  8th  instant,  accidentally  shot  himaelf  with  a  pis- 
tol the  following  day,  and  expired  before  night. 

"  I  have  exchanged  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to  recover  the  con- 
nuud  of  Captain  Thornton.  The  wounded  prisimars  have  been  sent  to 
Hatamoia»— the  wounded  officers  on  their  parole.  Oeneial  Vega  and  a 
few  other  officers  have  been  sent  to  New  Orleans,  having  declined  a  parole,  * 
and  will  be  reported  to  Majcs-general  Oainss.  1  am  not  coaveiaant  with 
the  usages  of  war  in  such  cases,  and  beg  that  sucli  provisiaa  may  be  mads 
for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  authorised  by  law.  Oar  own  prisonera  ban 
been  treate4  with  great  kindness  by  the  Mexican  officcss." 


CAPTURE  OF  MATAMORAS. 


^T  the  internet  with  CotninodoFe  Conner,  Oen»- 
t  lal  Tajrlor  ammged  the  plan  of  a  ccmlnoed  Jand 
)  and  naTsi  attack  upon  the  Mexican  poets  on  the 
,  Rio  Grande.  Early  on  th«  ISth.  ha  left  Point 
^  Isabe),  accompanied  by  hie  gtaff,  and  proceeded 
I  toward  Fort  Blown.  After  riding  a  ahott  d)»- 
tonce,  he  received  intelligence  that  tho  Btexicans 
were  assembling  a  large  force  at  Barita,  a  post 
I  on  the  rirei  below  Matamoiaa.  He,  thereforet 
altered  his  original  plan,  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  danger,  returned 
to  Point  Isabel.  Here  he  was  gratified  wil^  the  eight  of  a  largo  nnmber 
of  volunteen  and  legnlar  troops,  who  had  jut  arrived  from  New  Orieona. 
They  were  from  the  states  of  Loaisiana  and  Alabama,  and  eompoieda  part 
of  the  force  for  which  the  general  had  formerly  petitioned.  This  accession 
enabled  biro  to  draw  from  the  point  a  force  of  over  six  hundred  man,' 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  axtilleryt  nearly  three  hundred  wagons,  and  a 
hi^  quantity  of  military  and  other  stores.  With  this  force,  he  set  out  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  reached  Fort  Brown  without  interruption. 
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The  firat  object  of  the  gLiienl  wu  an  attack  upon  Barita.  As  ne  then 
anticipated  considerable  oppoeitiODi  be  took  every  precantion  to  organiis 
•nch  a  force  for  ita  reduction  as  woold  ensure  auccets.  The  commBnder 
of  the  assailants  was  Lieutenant-colonel  Wilson,  of  the  first  infanliy.  He 
had  three  companies  of  volunteers,  two  from  Louinana,  under  Captains  J. 
F.  Stockton,  and  G.  H.  Tobin,  and  the  other  from  Alabama,  under  General 
Desha. 

The  colonel  crossed  the  nver,  and  marched  down  toward  the  depdi, 
which,  contrary  to  all  eipectatioui  he  entered  without  opposition.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  at  his  approacli ;  hut  after  hearing  that  the  Americans 
not  only  offered  no  injury  to  the  citizens,  but  also  permitted  them  to  pnnne 
their  accustomed  avocatiooBi  they  returned,  and  soon  business  not  only  i^ 
rived,  but  Barita  became  an  important  station  to  the  American  army. 

The  position  of  this  place,  together  with  the  movements  of  Colonel  WiW 
son,  are  thus  described  by  an  officer  of  the  command: 

"La  Barita,  May  17th.— I  am  hers  to  select  a  site  for  the  depot  of  our 
new  base  of  operations,  and  to  intrench.  This  village  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river*  and  the  same  distance  from  Brazos  Santiago, 
or  Fort  Polk.  (Point  Isabel.)  The  prominent  features  which  might  induce 
me  to  decide  upon  this,  as  the  proper  point  for  the  depot,  are,  that  it  is  the 
first  high  land  you  reach  in  ascending  the  river,  that  it  is  above  hurricane 
tides,  that  the  ground  is  naturally  formed  for  a  military  position,  command- 
ing every  thing  around  it,  and  commanded  by  nothing.  It  is  equi-distant,  snd 
not  very  inaccessible  from  our  other  depdts.  The  worst  road  is  to  Fort 
Polk ;  while  the  direct  line  is  only  (en  miles,  the  only  road  for  wagons  is 
over  twenty.  Colonel  Wilson  has  four  companies  of  his  own  regiment 
here,  and  four  of  volunteers. 

HIS  movement  up  the  river  was  intended  to 
have  been  a  combined  one  with  Coininodon 
Conner.  It  has  been  delayed  two  days  in 
consequence  of  unfavourable  weather  lea- 
dering  the  bar  too  rough.  The  canmodMe's 
limited  stay  here  compelled  him  to  notify 
the  general  not  to  count  npon  his  co-opera- 
tion in  an  expedition  up  the  river.  This 
momtng  at  daylight  I  started  the  JV«m 
(a  river  boat)  out  from  the  Brazoe.  She 
entered  the  Rio  Bravo  without  difficnhy 
about  8  A.  M.,  and  some  time  a&er  I  rode 
down  the  beach.  Colonel  Wilson's  command  has  been  bivonsckin^  for 
two  days  on  our  side  of  the  mouth.  We  crossed  them  all  over  by  13 ;  ind 
before  1  P.  M.  the  column  was  en  route  ap  the  river.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  but  slightly  higher  than  the  snr&ce  of  the  water  for  some  miles 
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op.  Tht  whole  eonntiy  low,  and  filled  with  lagoons.  There  is  s  bigb  ' 
ridge  of  saod  hiUs,  some  twenty  feet  high,  extending  up  and  down  the 
coast  diTectl3r  on  the  beach.  The  country  back  of  this  ridge  is  one  vast 
plain  of  prairie  and  lagoon.  The  road  up  the  river  is  tolerably  good, 
rhe  river  is  very  serpentine.  The  road  runs  from  bend  to  bend,  the  dis- 
tance by  river  being  nearly  double  that  by  road.  The  road  ap  the  right 
bank  is  skirted  to  the  tefl  and  south  by  lagoons,  until  you  reach  Barita ; 
so  that  a  march  of  a  column  up  this  side  is  by  no  means  exposed  to  a  thick 
attack  ' 

I  FTER  the  capture  of  this  station.  General  Taylor  buiriod 
,  his  preparations  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  attack 
*  Matamoras.  So  great,  however,  was  bis  wont  of  the 
necessary  means  of  transportation,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  conplete  all  his  arrangements  before  the  evening  of 
the  17th.  Orders  were  then  issued,  for  Colonel  Twiggs 
to  cross  above  the  city,  while,  simultaneous  with  his  movements,  Colonel 
Wilson  was  to  make  a  demonstration  from  Barita.  •  At  this  moment  the 
Mexican  general,  Reguena,  arrived  at  the  American  camp,  and  stated  to 
General  Taylor  that  he  had  been  empowered  by  Arista  to  negotiate  for  aa 
armistice. 

To  this  the  general  replied  that  an  armistice  was  out  of  the  question; 
that  a  month  ago  he  had  proposed  one  to  Ampudia  which  was  declined, 
but  that  circumstances  were  now  changed ;  that  he  had  not  provoked  the 
first  hostilities,  but  in  consequence  of  receiving  large  Teinforcements,  he 
would  n6t  now  suspend  them ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  determined  to  take, 
the  town.  He  added,  however,  that  the  Mexicans  might  withdraw  their 
troops  and  public  property. 

The  Mexican  genera.1  promised  an  answer  in  the  afternoon ;  but  none 
coming.  General  Taylor  commenced  his  preparations  for  crossing,  which 
was  done  on  the.fol[owing  morning.  No  opposition  was  experienced,  and 
it  was  aoon  ascertained  that  the  army' had  evacuated  the  city  during  the 
night,  A  message  was  then  sent  to  the  prefect  demanding  a  surrenderi 
and  assuring  him  that  every  right  of  the  citizens  should  be  respected.  To 
this  an  answer  was  returned  that  the  city  was  at  Taylor's  disposal,  and 
accordingly  the  Americans  encamped,  and  cororoeaced  pieparations  to 
march  into  it  on  the  following  morning. 

The  following  tetter,  from  a  member  of  the  army,  gives  a  gr&phia 
description  of  the  city,  as  well  as  many  interesting  incidents  coonecled 
.   with  its  capture. 

"  We  reached  this  point  (Bdatamoras)  on  the  S6th  of  May.  The  coon* 
tiy  through  which  we  passed  was  lovely  in  the  extreme—beiiig  as  level  ■■ 
a  bail-room  floor,  and  full  of  little  chappuels  and  mnakeet  groves.  Our 
road,  though  not  exactfy  following  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  touched 
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its  banks  of^en  enough  to  obtain  water  every  mile  or  two.  The  ci^eoM 
were  friendly  to  us,  and  showed  little  displeasure  at  the  invasion.  In  bctf 
some  of  them  expressed  their  wish  that  the  country  should  be  governed  by 
Americans  or  some  other  people,  that  would  guaranty  them  a  hberal  and 
stable  government,  so  much  had  they  been  annoyed  by  the  internal  con- 
vulsions of  their  own.  At  every  house  we  found  three  or  four  men,  which 
ind'jced  me  to  believe  that  the  press-gang  had  met  with  poor  success 
among  them.  They  say  that  it  is  not  their  disposition  to  play  the  soldier 
at  any  time,  particuiarly  the  present,  and  when  the  call  is  made  for  troops 
they  leave  their  homes  in  possession  of  the  women,  and  find  business  in 
the  chapparel.  They  are  a  happy,  simple  people,  whose  aim  seems  to  be 
to  make  provision  for  to-day,  leaving  to-morrow  to  look  out  for  itself.  All 
along  the  road  they  were  found  waiting  with  milk,  a  sort  of  bread,  which 
they  call  tortilliaa,  cheese,  poloncaSf  or  maple  sugar,  and  a  sort  of  liquoc 
resembling,  iu  looks  and  taste,  San  Croix  rum.  We  paid  them  liberally  for 
all  we  obtained,  which  to  tbem  must  have  presented  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  Mexican  soldiery,  who  spread  dismay  and  devastation  among  their  own 
people  wherever  they  go.  It  seems  to  k^ve  been  the  desire  of  every  man 
in  our  ranks  to  make  the  line  of  disparity  between  the  American  and  Mexi- 
can soldiers  as  palpable  as  possible ;  and  the  good  effect  of  such  conduct« 
if  not  immediately  developed,  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  more  apparent. 
Our  march  was  very  heavy,  particulady  during  the  day  we  left  the  Bari- 
tas,  and  some  of  our  young  men  were  very  much  used  up.  Two  from 
Company  A  were  so  much  affected  by  the  scorching  sun  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed  further,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Mexican,  where  they  re- 
ceived the  utmost  kindness  and  attention  during  the  night,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  horses  in  the  morning  to  catch  up  with  us. 

*'It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  the  town  of 
Matamoras,  though  its  white  buildings,  so  different  from  those  we  had 
passed  on  the  route,  had  attracted  the  eye  long  before  that  time.  There 
was  something  far  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the  white  buildings  of 
the  town — something  to  awaken  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  breasts  of  the 
whole  regiment — ^the  stripes  and  stars  were  majestically  floating  in  the 
breeze  from  the  highest  point  in  Matamoras,  and  between  tbe  river  and  the 
town  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  white  tents  were  pitched  in  such  admira- 
ble order  as  to  induce  the  beholder  to  think  it  a  great  town. 

''As  we  entered  the  town  at  the  east  end,  thousands  of  people  sallied  out 
of  their  houses  to  look  upon  us,  whose  looks  more  bespoke  a  welcome  to 
their  own  army  than  to  that  of  the  invaders.  At  many  a  half-opened  door 
or  window  was  to  be  seen  the  head  of  a  senora,  whose  timidity  or  modesty 
(albeit  they  allow  so  little  to  the  Mexicans)  forbade  their  emerging  into  the 
streets.  Some  of  these  women  are  indeed  beautiful,  though  a  great  majoi^ 
iiy  are  indolent,  slovenly  and  destitute  of  that  female  delicacy  which  chr- 
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racterizes  our  own  women.  Their  common  dress  is  a  white  muslin  skirt 
tied  quite  loosely  around  the  body,  without  any  bodice ;  their  chemise 
being  the  only  covering  for  their  breast,  in  which  they  wear  their  jewelry 
and  cross.  I  did  not  see  one  pair  of  ttockings  in  all  the  town.  From  this 
style  of  dressing  you  will  infer  that  pride  of  dress  gives  way  to  comfort 
and  ease,  and  that,  too,  in  a  greater  degree  than  I  think  the  largest  liberty 
would  warrant  them  indulging  in.  I  went  into  a  house  yesterday  evening, 
occupied  by  an  old  man  and  two  daughters,  both  speaking  a  sufficiency  of 
English  to  be  understood.  After  being  seated  for  a  few  moments,  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  went  to  the  bed  and  brought  to  me  a  lovely  and  inte- 
resting child,  as  white  almost  as  any  of  our  own  people.  She  informed 
me  that  she  was  married  about  two  years  ago  to  a  Texan  prisoner,  and 
that  he  had  been  killed  whilst  fighting  under  General  Taylor.  She  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  seemed  to  worship  his  image 
in  the  child.  She  is  a  lovely  creature,  and,  I  think,  deeply  devoted  to  our 
cause. 

"  Matamoras  is  a  much  handsomer  place  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  It 
covers  two  miles  square,  though  by  no  means  as  compact  as  an  American 
city — every  house  except  those  around  the  public  square,  has  a  large  gar- 
den attached.  The  houses  in  the  business  part  of  the  town  are  built  after 
the  American  fashion,  though  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height.^  All 
the  windows  to  these  buildings  are  grated  from  top  to  bottom  with  iron  barSv 
and  half  of  the  door  only  opens  for  admittance,  which  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  prisons  more  than  business-houses.  The  public  square  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  must  have  been  laid  off  by  an  American  or 
European,  for  the  Mexicans  never  could  have  laid  it  out  with  such  beauty 
and  precision.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  square,  the  houses  are  built  close 
together,  as  in  block,  and  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cathedra],  which,  though  unfinished,  still  towers  above  Ae 
others.  In  these  houses  are  sold  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  every  kind  of 
wares,  with  now  and  then  an  exchange  or  cofi^e-house.  They  are  princi- 
pally occupied  by  Europeans,  and  you  can  hear  French,  English,  Spanish 
and  German  spoken  at  the  same  time.  After  leaving  the  public  square  on 
either  side,  the  houses  decrease  in  size  and  beauty  for  two  or  three  squares, 
when  the  small  reed  and  thatched  huts  commence,  and  continue  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  place. 

"  In  walking  through  the  streets,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  house, 
in  the  door  of  which  stood,  or  leaned,  two  half-naked  Mexicans,  so  wo- 
begone  as  to  cause  me  to  halt.  On  my  nearing  the  door,  a  most  disagreeable 
stench  almost  induced  me  to  recede.  I  mustered  courage  to  enter  the  door* 
On  the  floor,  lying  upon  mats  without  covering,  were  near  fifty  MexicanSf 
wounded  in  the  late  engagements,  attended  by  some  ten  or  twelve  women. 
The  smell  of  the  place  was  iasufibrable,  and  I  had  to  leave  it.    The  next 
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door  was  the  nme,  and  ao  on  for  aboUt  twenty  booaea.  A  (liend  of  ini*e 
called  m;  attention  to  a  toom  in  which  then  were  at  least  forty  of  these 
miaeiable  objects,  and  this  rOom  waa  scarcely  twolre  feet  square.  Then 
was  not  positively  room  for  the  nurses  to  attend  them.  Some  had  lost  a 
kg,  others  an  arm,  tind  some  both  Ieg;8  and  arms.  I  noticed  one  who  will 
certainly  get  well,  whose  legs  were  shot  off,  within  two  or  three  inclies 
above  the  knee,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  greater  fiow  of  spirita  than 
,  some  who  bad  only  flesh  wounds.  I  said  to  him,  that  had'his  wounds  been 
made  by  a  Mexican  shot,  he  would  have  been  dead ;  to  which  be  replied, 
'The  American  shot  was  very  good — no  poisonous  copper  in  them.'  One 
had  died  jast  before  I  entered  the  roonii  and  they  were  making  prepaiationc 
to  carry  him  out.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  rifle  ball  which 
passed  under  the  lefi  ear,  and  he  had  lived  from  the  9ib,  up  to  this  time. 
There  are  between  three  huodred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  of  these  ho^ 
rid  objects  In  this  place,  and  the  sight  of  them  would  induce  many  a  stonl 
heart  to  lament  the  horrors  of  war.  These  men  give  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  9th,  much  gmiter  than  the  Americans  ever  claimed— 
some  say  twelve  hundred,  and  some  fifteen  hundred,-but  enough  of  them. 
Lieutenant  Wells,  of  the  spiea,  infoimed  me  yealerday,  that  General  Arista 
had  halted  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  this  place,  and  is  receiving 
reinforcements  quite  briskly.  Lieutenant  Wells,  with  a  few  men,  followed 
them  sixty  miles.  The  Mexicans  say,  he  (Arista)  will  certainly  return  and 
attack  us  at  this  place,  but  the  best  informed  Americans  entertain  no  such 
idea." 

^OLONEL  TWIGGS  was  appointed  as  goremor 

,  of  Matamoras,  and  immediately  after,  the  old 

governor,  or  prtfecl,  left  for  the  interior.      Pub- 

i  well  as  private   property  was  respected,  bnsi- 

3  went  on  as  usual,  and  every  exertion  made  by  the 

American  ofiicers  ■  to  give  peace  and  security  to  the 

citizens. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  General  Taylor  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  setting  forth  at  length  the  causes 
of  the  war,  his  own  conduct  toward  the  Mexican  population,  the  tyraimy 
of  their  rulers,  and  the  desire  of  the  United  Slates  speedily  to  terminate 
ths  war  in  a  manner  honourable  to  both  countries. 

Such  were  the  principal'  events  attending  the  capture  of  Matamoras. 
The  victors  found  an  immense  quantily  of  military  stores,  as  well  as  pri- 
rate  personal  property,  among  which  was  much  belonging  to  General 
Arista.  In  their  flight  the  Mexican  army  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  all 
that  they  could  not  carry  with  them ;  and  accordingly,  large  supplies  of 
ball,  cannon,  small  arms  and  munitions  of  every  sort,  were  fonnd  secreted 
in  cellars,  wells,  and  other  places,  where  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  i»- 
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tr«aiing  soldiers.     The  supplies  in  Matamoiu  woald  luve  pK>7in(Hied  a 
besieged  army  for  many  mbnths. 

For  the  first  time  since  Ute  movement  front  Corpns  Christi,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  permitted  to  encamp  in  habitable  quarters,  and  be  unannoyed 
by  the  prospect  of  a  momentary  attack.  They  were  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege. The  fatigues  of  a  march  across  the  desert,  a  destitution  of  food  and 
water,  the  Buspensfi  attending  the  investment  of  the  two  forts,  and  the 
weariness  and  suffering  of  bnnbardment  and  bottle,  had  exhausted  nature ; 
for  a  while  they  were  to  be  rewarded— «t  least  with  (hat  reward  which  i> 
the  rooet  that  a  soldier  can  expect. 


STORMING  OF  MONTEREY. 


FTER  the  capture  of  Matamoru,  krge  Dnm< 
bars  of  volunteen  reached  Point  Isabel  and 
the  Bio  Orande,  swelling  the  force  under 
General  l^ylor  to  a  large  anny.  This  acces- 
sion,  hovever,  rather  embarrassed  him  than 
olfaenrise.  He  waa  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties ;  the  enemy  could  not  be  reached  bat 
by  a*ratiguing  inarch  into  the  interior ;  to  efiect 
which,  be  had  neither  supplies  for  his  atmyi 
r  means  of  transportation.  Besides  this, 
the  Mexicans,  on  their  march,  had  been  care- 
ful to  remove  all  provisions,  and  every  other  article  which  might  be  of  use 
to  the  invaden.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Americans  remain  en- 
camped at  Hatamoras,  not  only  would  the  enemy  hare  on  opportunity  to 
concentrate  a  larger  force  than  they  had  hitherto  displayed,  but  the  troopa 
would  become  dispirited  by  long  inaction,  and  perhaps  wasted  by  disease. 
HiB  instructions  from  government  were  also  of  a  very  indefinite  chuacteri 
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tending  rather  to  increase  kis  embarrassment,  than  to  mark  out  a  satisfactory 
course  of  duty. 

Amid  these  perplexing  circumstances,  General  Taylor  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  advance  into  Mexico,  than  to  expose  his  troops  to  the  numerous 
dangers  consequent  upon  inactivity.  Preparatory  to  the  march  of  his 
main  army,  he  despatched  Captain  McCuIloch  and  the  Texan  Rangers 
to  scour  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the 
*  Mexican  posts  near  the  Rio  Qrande.  The  party  soon  captured  the  ports 
of  Mier,  Reyonosa,  and  Camargo.  General  Worth  was  subsequently  sent 
to  San  Juan,  and  Captain  Wall  to  Reyonosa.  On  the  5th  of  August  the 
main  army  left  Matamoras  and  proceeded  toward  Camargo. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  news  was  brought  to  G(eneral  Taylor,  that 
Ampudia  had  entered  Monterey  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  Mexicans  wele  making  every  preparation  to  fortify  the  place  for  a 
successful  defence.  Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  he  appointed 
Major-general  Patterson  to  superintend  the  posts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  river,  and  marched  for  the  city  on  the  6th.  On  the  same  day  he 
crossed  the  San  Juan,  and  on  the  7th  took  up  hi^  line  of  march  for  Seralvo, 
which  was  already  occupied  by  an  advance  corps  under  General  Worth. 
He  soon  received  intelligence  from  that  officer,  that  the  Mexicans  were  in 
such  force  at  Monterey,  as  to  threaten  an  attack  upon  his  position  before 
the  commander  could  arrive.  He  therefore  hurried  on  by  forced  marches, 
reached  Seralvo  and  relieved  General  Worth. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  troops  at  Camargo  succeeded  in  capturmg  sixty 
Mexicans,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  They  were  well  armed  with 
carbines,  had  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  pack  mules,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
engaged  as  spies  to  the  American  camp.  Some  of  them  were  provided 
with  brass  balls  of  an  ounce  weight,  and  a  spy-glass.  These  men  were 
all  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Afler  the  junction  of  the  commander  with  General  Worth,  they  pushed 
forward  together  to  Marin,  upon  the  borders  of  the  San  Juan  river,  where 
the  army  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  On  the  following  morning 
they  resumed  their  march,  moving  in  three  divisions,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  few  miles,  and  having  Gillespie  and  McCulloch,  with  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  in  advance.  Each  division  with  its  train  occupied 
about  three  miles,  having  two  companies  in  the  rear  of  the  whole,  and  the  to* 
lunteera  so  placed,  that  they  could  retire  to  the  centre  in  case  of  an  attack. 
At  night  they  reached  San  Francisco,  within  thirteen  miles  of  Monterey. 

The  city  of  Monterey  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  America.  It  is  built  in 
the  old  Spanish  style,  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  and  having  battlements 
upon  the  roofs  of  each  house.  We  give  a  list  of  its  defences  when  at- 
tacked by  Greneral  Taylor,  numbering  them  for  future  reference. 

1st.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry  of  four  feicest  with  an  open  gorge  cf 
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len  feet  prepared  for  four  guns,  overlooked  and  commanded  by  ft  Itfgft 
stone  house  in  the  rear ;  the  whole  prepared  with  sand-bags  and  loopholaa 
for  infantry. 

2d.  A  strong  redoubt  of  four  faces  defended  by  an  open  gorge  of  twenty 
feet  and  prepared  for  three  guns. 

dd.  Fleches  of  masonry  for  infantry. 

4th.  A  strong  masonry  work  {tSte  du  poni)  in  frcmt  of  the  bridge  of  the 
Purisiana. 

5th.  A  strong  redoubt  for  one  gun,  but  which  was  not  occupied  by  the 
enemy  during  the  attack. 

6th.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry  for  three  guns,  oTerlookiog  the  ap- 
proaches from  Cadereita,  and  commanding  the  gc^ge  of  No.  2. 

7th.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry  for  three  guns,  overlooked  and  eooH 
manded  by  a  large  stone  house,  prepared  for  infantry  by  loopholes  wsai 
sand  bags.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6  and  7,  were  connected  by  breastworks  of 
earth,  and  brush  for  infantry,  thus  forming  a  complete  line  of  defence  from 
4  to  7.  Barricades  of  masonry  twelve  feet  thick,  with  embrasures  for 
guns,  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  house-tops  and  garden- 
walls  were  loopholed  throughout  the  city,  and  furnished  with  sand  bags, 
for  infantry  defence. 

6th.  The  cathedral  in  the  main  plaza,  forming  the  principal  magasms 
of  the  enemy.  The  plaza  itself  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  strong 
est  buildings  in  the  city,  all  of  which  were  garrisoned  and  defended  by 
large  bodies  of  troops,  and  stores  of  artillery  and  musketry.  The  streets 
leading  to  it  were  parked  with  artillery,  and  every  house  provided  with 
loopholes  for  the  guns  of  the  infantry.  Outside  of  the  city  was  a  steep 
hill,  called,  by  the  Mexicans,  Independencia.  This  was  defended  by  seve- 
ral forts,  and  the  "  Bishop's  Palace,'*  an  immense  structure ;  and  to  use 
the  language  of  a  volunteer,  bristling  with  cannon  and  bayonets.  This 
^/i/fomanded  all  the  passes  to  the  Saltillo  road,  and  was  a  most  favouraUe 
station  to  resist  a  direct  assault,  or  annoy  an  enemy  acting  against  the  city. 

9th.  Fort  Independence  or  Citadel.  This  is  a  large  rectangular  stone 
building,  of  which  only  the  walls  remain.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  en- 
closed work  of  solid  masonry,  having  four  bastion  fronts,  and  prepared  £n 
thirty-one  guns.  From  No.  7,  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town,  a  sfeone 
wall,  four  feet  thick,  prepared  for  embrasures  for  guns,  and  banquettes  far 
infantry,  extended  beyond  the  plaza. 

The  attack  upon  Monterey  was  conducted  by  two  divisions  of  the  army, 
acting  separately  and  independently.  The  one  directed  against  the  dty 
itself  was  commanded  by  General  Taylor  in  person,  assisted  by  Qenend 
Butler,  while  Qeneral  Worth,  with  his  detachment,  was  detached  to  storm 
the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  other  forts  outside  of  Monterey.  Each  of  these 
nents  a  particular  description. 
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AAer  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  proved 
the  necessity  of  a  separate  operation  against  the  Bishop's  Palace,  General 
Worth  was  ordered  toward  that  station.  He  left  the  camp  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  on  the  2(Hh,  and  at  the  same  time  Generals  Twiggs  and  Butler 
were  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  to  favour  his  march.  At  night,  a  small, 
hattery  was  erected  opposite  the  citadel.  In  the  morning,  a  second  diver- 
sion  was  made  to  favour  the  march  of  General  Worth.  The  infantry  and 
artillery  of  the  first  division,  May's  dragoons,  Texas  volunteers,  and.  some 
other  troops,  were  ordered  to  this  service.  The  firing  soon  commenced 
with  spirit,  and  hoth  armies  fought  with  a  fierce  determination  to  conquer. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Grarland's  command  entered  ^he  city,  and  attempted  a 
capture  of  the  first  fort ;  hut  their  loss  soon  became  so  heavy  that  they 
were  withdrawn.  Captain  Backus,  however,  mounted  the  roof  of  a  tan- 
nery, from  which  he  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  into  the  fort,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  large  body  of  volunteers  attacked  it  with  energy.  It  was 
finally  carried  by  Greneral  Quitman's  brigade.  About  the  same  time  Gene- 
ral Butler  was  wounded  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field. 

A  heavy  fire  was  now  kept  up  by  almost  all  the  enemy's  batteries* 
Colonel  Grariand  made  a  second  attempt  to  enter  the  town  by  carrying  a 
bridge ;  but,  although  nobly  supported  by  his  men,  he  was  obliged  to  desist, 
and  withdrew  to  No.  1.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  made  a  demonstra- 
tion of  cavalry  near  the  battery  opposite  the  citadel ;  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  Captain  Bragg.  The  lancers  had  previously  charged  upon  the 
Ohio  and  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  regiments  in  some  fields  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss.  At  the  approach  of  night, 
operations  ceased,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  give  additional  strength  to 
the  captured  works  during  the  night. 

On  this  first  day's  attack  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

During  the  night,  the  enemy  evacuated  nearly  all  his  defences  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  General  Quitman 
commenced  his  march  for  4he  main  plaza.  The  commander  ordered 
General  Henderson  to  his  support,  assisted  by  Captain  Bragg's  artillery. 
Their  firing  soon  became  destructive,  and  a  portion  of  the  large  cathedral 
was  battered  down.  The  troops  advanced  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
square  to  squarie,  until  they  reached  a  street  but  one  square  in  rear  of  the 
plaza,  near  which  the  enemy's  force  was  principally  concentrated.  The 
advance  was  continued  with  due  caution,  until  the  falling  buildings  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  continue  the  fire,  when  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
fiedl  back.  This  they  did  in  good  order.  Nothing  was  efilected  during  the 
night,  and  the  reception  of  overtures  of  capitulation  on  the  following  mom* 
ug  terminated  all  further  hostilities. 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  a  description  of  the  principal  opeiatioiis: 

3M 
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**  At  noon  of  the  20th,  General  Worth  marched  from  the  camp,  east  jf 
the  town,  in  the  direction  of  the  heights  west,  McCulloch*8  and  Gillespie's 
companies  of  rangers  forming  the  reconnoitering  party.  At  night,  the 
division  bivouacked  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  stationed  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Bishop's  Palace  is  situated.  At 
daylight  of  the  twenty-first,  the  column  was  again  in  motioD,  and,  in  ft 
few  moments,  was  turning  the  point  of  a  ridge,  which  protraded  oat 
toward  the  enemy's  guns,  bringing  us  as  near  to  them  as  their  gnnneis 
could  desire«  They  immediately  opened  upon  the  column  with  a  how« 
itzer  and  twelve-pounder,  firing  shell  and*  round-shot  as  fast  as  they  coaM- 
discharge  their  pieces. 

"  The  road  now  wound  in  toward  a  gorge,  but  not  &r  enough  to  be  out 
of  range  of  their  guns,  which  still  played  upon  us.  Another  ridge  lay 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  first,  around  the  tennination  of 
which  the  road  wound,  bringing  it  under  the  lofty  summit  of  a  height 
which  rises  between  Palace  Hill  and  the  mountains,  which  arise  over  us 
on  the  west.  When  the  head  of  the  column  approached  this  ridge,  a  body 
of  Mexican  cavalry  came  dashing  around  that  point  to  charge  upon  our 
advance.  Captain  Gillespie  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dismount 
and  place  themselves  in  ambush.  The  enemy  evidently  did  not  perceive 
this  mancBuvre ;  but  the  moment  they  came  up,  the  Texians  opened  upon 
them  a  most  destructive  fire,  unsaddling  a  number  of  them.  McCaIloch*s 
company  now  dashed  into  them.  Captain  C.  F.  Smith's  camp,  and  Cap- 
tain Scott's  camp  of  artillery,  (acting  as  infantry,)  and  Lieutenant  Long- 
street's  company  of  the  eighth  infantry,  with  another  company  of  the 
same  regiment,  likewise  charged  upon  the  enemy.  The  Texan  horse- 
men were  soon  engaged  with  them  in  a  sort  of  hand  to  hand  skirmisht 
m  which  a  number  of  them  fell,  and  one  Texan  was  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

'^  Colonel  Duncan  now  opened  upon  them  with  his  battery  of  light  artil- 
lery, pouring  a  few  discharges  of  grape  upon  them,  and  scattering  them 
like  chafil  Several  men  and  horses  fell  under  this  destructive  fire.  I  saw 
one  horse  and  rider  bound  some  feet  into  the  air,  and  both  fell  dead  and 
tumbled  down  the  steep.  The  foot  companies  above  named  then  rushed 
up  the  steep,  and  fired  over  the  ridge  at  the  retreating  en^y,  a  considei^ 
able  body  of  whom  were  concealed  from  our  view,  around  the  point  of  the 
hill.  About  thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  skirmish,  and  among 
them  a  captain,  who,  with  two  or  three  others,  fell  in  the  road.  The 
captain  was  wounded  in  three  places,  the  last  shot  hitting  him  in  the  fore* 
head.  He  fought  gallantly  to  the  last,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  learn 
.his  name. 

"  The  light  batteries,  one  of  which  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant  MackaO, 
were  now  driven  upon  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  and  the  howitzers  opened 
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upon  the  height  of  P&lace  Hill.  A  few  shots  only  were  thrown,  before 
the  enemy  commenced  firing  with  a  nine-pounder  from  the  height  imm^ 
diately  over  the  right  of  the  column,  aiming  at  Duncan's  batteries.  •  Tbe 
several  regiments  took  positions,  and  a  few  more  shells  were  thiowm 
towards  Palace  Hill,  but  did  no  execution.  The  nine-pounder  continued  to 
throw  its  shot  with  great  precision  at  our  batteries,  one  ball  falling  directly 
in  the  midst  of  the  pieces,  but,  fortunately,  hitting  neither  men  nor  guns. 
Finding  his  batteries  thus  exposed,  and  unable  to  efiect  any  thing.  Colonel 
Duncan  removed  his  command  to  a  rancho  about  half  a  mile  further  up 
the  Saltillo  road,  where  Greneral  Worth  took  up  his  position,  hfter  ordering 
the  foot  regiments  to  form  along  the  fence  near  the  point  of  the  ridge* 
The  artillery  battalion,  fiAh,  seventh,  and  eighth  infantry,  and  the  Louisi- 
ana volunteers,  remained  in  this  position  about  two  hours,  directly  under 
fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  balls  fell  directly  in  their  midst  all  this 
time  without  wounding  a  man !  To  begin  with,  the  Mexicans  manage 
their  artillery  in  battery  as  well  as  the  Americans  do— -this,  I  believe,  is 
now  conceded  by  every  officer. 

^  At  half-past  ten,  the  column  moved  towards  the  general's  positicxi.  At 
this  time.  Captain  McKavett,  of  the  eighth  infantry,  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  nine-pound  ball,  and  a  private  of  the  fiflh  infantry  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  he  died  the  next  morning.  About  fifty  Mexi- 
cans now  appeared  upon  the  side  hill  over  the  moving  column,  and  fired 
at  our  troops  some  hundred  musket-shot,  without  doing  any  harm.  The 
division  deployed  into  the  position  pointed  out,  and  remained  an  hour  or 
two,  when  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  of  the  artillery  battalion,  with  his  own 
company,  and  Captain  Scott's,  together  with  four  companies  of  Texan 
Rangers  on  foot,  were  ordered  to  storm  the  second  height.  This  the  gallant 
officer  .cheerfully  undertook,  and  was  followed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  command.  It  was  considered  on  ail  sides  to  be  m 
dangerous  undertaking,  and  his  party  was  regarded  most  emphatically  as 
?i  forlorn  hope.  That  the  height  would  be  taken  no  one  doubted,  but  that 
many  brave  fellows  would  fall  in  the  attempt  seemed  inevitable.  The  dia* 
tance  to  be  climbed,  afler  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  a  part  of  the  way  almost  perpendicular,  through  thorn-bushes 
and  over  sharp-pointed  rocks  and  loose  sliding  stones. 

''  The  seventh  infantry,  conmianded  by  Captain  Miles,  was  ordered  Id 
support  Captain  Smith's  party,  and  by  marching  directly  to  the  foot  of  the 
height,  arrived  before  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  a  cir- 
cuitous route.  Captain  Miles  sent  up  Lieutenant  Grantt,  with  a  detachment 
of  men  upon  the  hill-side,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  Cap- 
tain Smith's  command,  which  could  not  yet  be  seen.  The  seventh  had 
alieady  sustained  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  round-shot,  as  they  forded  tlia 
Ban  Juan,  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  which  fell  lika  a 
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rikower  of  bail  in  their  lanlu  without  Icilling  a  man.  LieutcutU  Otntt's 
puty  were  greeted  with  grape  and  lound-diot,  which  cut  the  shnibii  wid 
tore  up  the  looee  stones  abont  the  ranks,  without  killing  any  one  ;  bat  tha 
gallant  young  officer  came  within  an  inch  of  being  killed  by  a  cannon-ohcAi 
which  mn  down  the  steep  and  filled  his  ikce  with  fragments  of  rock,  dnat, 
aod  gravel.  The  fire  waa  accompanied  by  a  conitant  diachaTge  of  mna- 
ketry,  the  enemy  coveriDg  the  upper  pan  of  the  hill-flide;  but  the  detachment 
continued  to  move  up,  driving  the  Mexicans  back, until  they  were  recalled. 
APTAIN  SMITH'S  party  now  anived  and  moved 
p  the  faill,  the  rangen  in  adrence,  and  did  not 
halt  for  an  instant  until  the  Mexicans  were  diiTea 
from  the  stunmit.  Whilst  this  waa  gtuog  on,  CtAo- 
>  nel  PeTsifor  F.  Smith,  who  commanded  the  fifth 
'  and  seventh  infanliy — the  fifth,  with  Blancbaid'i 
Louisiana  boys,  under  Majoi  Martin  Scott,  had  been 
ordered  to  support  the  whole— gave  oiden  forthese 
commands  to  pass  around  on  each  side  and  storm  the  fort,  v^iich  was  situ- 
ated about  hair  a  mile  back  of  the  anromit  on  the  same  ridge  and  com- 
manded the  Bishop's  Palace.  Such  a  foot-iace  as  now  ensued  has  seldom 
if  ever  been  seen  ;  the  Louisiana  boys  making  ttemendous  aiiidee  to  be  in 
with  the  foremost.  Captain  Smith  had  the  gun  which  he  took  upon  the 
height,  run  down  towards  the  breastworks,  and  fired  into  it.  Then  came 
Colonel  P.  F.  Smith's  men  with  a  perfect  rush,  finng  and  cheering— the 
fifth  and  seventh,  and  Louisianians,  reaching  the  ridge  above  nearly  at  the 
same  lime.  The  Mexicans  fired  us  with  grape,  but  it  did  not  causa  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  in  our  ranks.  Our  men  ran,  and  fired,  and  cheered  until 
they  reached  the  work,  the  foremost  entering  at  one  end,  while  the  Mexi- 
cans, about  a  thousaud  in  number,  left  the  other  in  retieaL  The  coloun 
of  the  fifth  infantry  were  instantly  raised,  and  ecarcely  were  they  tip  before 
those  of  the  seventh  were  alongside.  The  three  commands  entered  the 
fort  together — so  close  was  the  race — the  flflh  a  hitle  in  advance.  J.  W 
Miller,  of  Blanchard's  company,  was  am<mg  the  first  four  or  five  who  en- 
tered. The  three  commands  may  be  said  to  have  come  out  even  in  the 
race,  for  the  seventh  was  not  five  seconds  behind.  In  less  than  fire  mi* 
nutes  the  gun  found  in  the  fort  was  thundering  away  at  the  Bishop's 
Palace." 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Colonel  Childs,  of  the  artlUery  baltaKon, 
with  three  of  his  companies— one  commanded  by  Captain  Tinton,  aaotlMr 
by  Captain  J,  fi.  Scott,  and  the  third  by  Lieutenant  Ayres— and  three  oosh 
panies  of  the  eighth  inltmiry-^;ompany  A,  conunanded  by  Lieutenaat 
Longstreet  and  WoJnright ;  company  B,  by  Lieutenant  Hallovray  and  Me> 
chant ;  company  D,  by  Captain  Scrivner  and  Lieutenant  Montgomei^— 
«as  ordered  to  take  the  summit  of  Palace  HUL 
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**  The  colonel  left  the  camp  at  3  jo*clock,  A.  M.,  and  climbed  the  mountain 
through  the  chapparel,  and  up  the  steep  rocka,  with  such  secrecy,  that  at 
daybreak  he  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  breastwork  of  sand  bags 
before  he  was  discovered.  Three  of  the  artillerymen  having  rushed  ahead 
.  too  fast,  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans.  They  surren* 
dered,  and  were  shot  down  with  the  very  pieces  they  had  given  up.  I 
saw  the  poor  fellows  lying  there. 

''  Colonel  Staniford  went  up  at  dayh'ght  with  the  balance  of  the  eighth 
and  Major  Scott  led  up  the  fifth.  The  Louisiana  troops  were  on  the  hilly 
with  the  fifth,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  One  of  Duncan's  howitzers,  in  charge 
cr  Lieutenant  Rowland,  was  dragged  up,  or  rather  lifted  up,  and  opened 
on  the  palace,  which  was  filled  with  troops.  The  Mexicans  charged  on 
the  howitzer,  but  were  driven  back.  A  constant  firing  was  kept  up  £» 
several  hours,  particularly  by  Blanchard's  men,  who  left  a  dozen  Mexicans 
dead  upon  the  hill-side.  At  length  a  charge  was  ordered,  and  our  men 
rushed  down  upon  the  palace,  entered  a  hole  in  a  door  that  had  been 
blocked  up,  but  opened  by  the  howitzer,  and  soon  cleared  the  work  of  the 
few  Mexicans  who  remained.  Lieutenant  Ayres  was  the  lucky  one  who 
first  reached  the  halyards  and  lowered  the  flag.  One  eighteen-pound  bnuM 
piece,  a  beautiful  article,  manufactured  in  Liverpool  in  1842,  and  a  short 
brass  twelve-pound  howitzer,  were  captured,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  some  muskets  and  lances. 

**  The  fort  adjoining  the  palace  walls  is  not  complete,  but  is  Tery  neatly* 
constructed  as  far  as  it  is  built.  The  killed  on  our  side,  in  taking  the 
palace,  were  seven — wounded,  twelve.  Lieutenant  Wainwright  waa 
wounded  in  the  side  and  arm  by  a  musket-ball.  Colonel  Childs,  Captain 
Vinton,  Captain  Blanchard,  Lieutenant  Longstreet,  Lieutenant  Clark, 
(adjutant  of  the  eighth,)  Lieutenant  Ayres,  Lieutenant  McCown,  and 
the  two  Nicholls,  seem  to  have  been  the  heroes  of  the  day.  The  two 
latter  performed  prodigies,  and  not  only  Judge  Nicholls,  but  old  Louisiana 
may  well  be  proud  of  such  sons.  The  Mexicans  lost  at  least  thirty 
killed. 

"  Yesterday  morning  the  whole  division  under  General  Worth  entered 
the  town  on  this  side,  and  have  been  fighting  there  ever  since.  The  heart 
of  the  city  is  nothing  but  one  fortification,  the  thick  walls  being  pierced  for 
muskets  and  cannon,  and  placed  so  as  to  rake  the  principal  streets.  The 
roofs  being  flat,  and  the  front  walls  rising  three  or  four  feet  above  the  loof, 
of  course  every  street  has  a  line  of  breastworks  on  each  side.  A  ten-inch 
mortar  came  around  frcmi  Greneral  Taylor  last  evening,  and  it  is  now  placed 
in  the  largest  plaza,  to  which  our  troops  have  fought  step  by  step  and 
from  house'  to  house.  Duncan's  batteries  are  in  town,  and  the  preeeni 
nnpretsion  is  that  the  place  will  soon  be  taken.    General  Worth  itm 
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gainod  all  the  strongholds  thai  command  the  atj,  and  has  pushed  die 
enemy  as  far  as  they  can  go  without  Isdling  into  General  Taylor's  hmnda 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  All  this  has  heen  done  with  the  loss  of  only 
about  seventy  killed  and  wounded." 

On  the  13th  General  Taylor  received  a  note  from  the  commandant  of 
the  city,  requesting  him  to  grant  a  sufficient  time  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  retire  from  the  city  with  their  personal  effects.  The  demand  was 
not  granted. 

Early  on  the  followmg  morning  Greneml  Taylor  received  a  commanica- 
tion  from  Morales,  proposing  the  delivery  of  the  city  on  condition  of 
being  pennitted  to  take  with  him  ail  the  ^  personelle  and  materielle,^  and 
being  assured  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  citizens  who  had  taken 
)>art  in  the  defence.  General  Taylor  replied  that  this  was  impossible; 
that  the  city  must  surrender,  though  in  consideration  of  its  gallant  defence 
the  surrender  should  be  upon  terms;  and  proposed  the  appointment  of 
commissioners. 

In* accordance  with  this  communication,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  t\i'o  commanders,  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  surrender ;  and  at 
the  same  time  General  Am pudia  desired  a  personal  interview  with  Gtenezal 
Taylor.  This  was  granted,  and,  with  a  number  of  officers,  the  Americam 
general  proceeded  to  a  house  designated  as  the  place  at  which  the  intei^ 
view  was  to  be  held.  The  parties  having  convened,  Gteneral  Ampudia 
announced,  as  official  information,  that  commissionera  from  the  United 
States  had  been  received  by  the  government  of  Mexico;  and  that  the 
ordera  under  which  he  had  prepared  to  defend  the  city  of  Monterey  had 
lost  their  force  by  a  subsequent  change  of  his  own  goyemment ;  therefore 
he  asked  the  conference.  A  brief  conversation  between  the  commanding 
generals  showed  their  views  to  be  so  opposite  as  to  leave  little  reason  to 
expect  an  amicable  arrangement  between  them. 

Greneral  Taylor  said  he  would  not  delay  to  receive  such  propositians  as 
General  Ampudia  indicated.  One  of  General  Ampudia's  party— I  think 
the  governor  of  the  city — suggested  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, different  from  the  former.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  General  W.  G. 
Worth,  of  the  United  States  army,  General  J.'Pinckney  Henderson,  of  the 
Texan  volunteers,  and  Colonel  Jefieraon  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  riflemeD, 
were  appointed  on  the  part  of  General  Taylor ;  and  Gienerai  J.  La  Ortega* 
Greneral  P.  Requena,  and  Senor  the  Governor  M.  k  Llano,  on  the  pait 
of  Greneral  Ampudia. 

General  Taylor  gave  verbal  instructions  to  his  commissionera,  which 
were  afterwards  prepared  in  writing  by  them.     These  were : 

L  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  we  demand  the  surrender  af 
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the  XowUf  the  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public  prq^etty 
within  the  place. 

II.  That  the  Mexican  armed  force  retire  beyond  the  Rinconada,  hOi* 
ares  and  San  Fernando,  on  the  coast. 

in.  The  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  agrees^ 
that  the  Mexican  officers  reserve  their  side-arms  and  private  baggage ;  an^ 
the  troops  be  allowed  to  retire  under  their  officers  without  parole,  a  rea« 
sonable  time  being  allowed  to  withdraw  their  forces. 

IV.  The  immediate  delivery  of  the  main  work  now  occupied,  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

V.^  To  avoid  collisions  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  occupy  the  town  until  the  Mexican  forces  have 
been  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  purposes,  &c. 

YI.  The  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  agrees  not  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  second  section  before  the  evi- 
ration of  eight  weeks,  or  until  the  respective  governments  can  be  heiutt 
from. 

These  terms  were  refused  by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  who  dieiif 
up  a  counter  proposition,  which  demanded,  among  other  matters,  permifl^ 
sion  of  the  Mexican  forces  to  retire  with  their  arms.  This  was  urged  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  soldierly  pride,  but  of  ordinary  courtesy ;  but  the 
American  commissioners  having  no  power  to  negotiate  further,  the  moei" 
ing  rose  to  report  disagreement.  * 

General  Ampudia  then  entered  at  length  upon  the  question,  treating  the 
point  of  disagreement  as  one  which  involved  the  honour  of  his  cpuntry, 
spoke  of  his  desire  for  a  settlement  without  further  bloodshed,  but  adding 
that  he  did  not  care  for  the  pieces  of  artillery  which  were  in  the  city* 
Greneral  Taylor  responded  to  the  wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed. 
And  it  was  agreed  that  the  Convention  should  reassemble,  the  American 
commissioners  being  instructed  to  concede  the  small  arms.  The  Mexican 
commissioners  now  urged,  that  as  all  other  arms  had  been  recognised,  it 
would  be  discreditable  to  the  artillery  if  required  to  march  out  without  any 
thing  to  represent  their  main  arm,  and  stated,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  thai 
they  had  a  battery  of  light  artillery  mancBUvred  and  equipped  as  such. 
This  fresh  obstacle  caused  the  commission  again  to  rise  and  report  disM 
greement  on  the  point  of  artillery* 

Upon  hearing  that^more  was  demanded  than  the  middle  ground,  upon 
which,  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  he  had  agreed  to  place  the  capitulation,  * 
Oeneral  Taylor  arose  in  a  manner  which  showed  his  determination  to  talk  no 
more.  As  he  crossed  the  room  to  leave  it,  one  of  the  Mexican  commisaionesv 
addressed  him,  and  some  private  conversation  ensued.  General  Worth  then 
asked  permission  to  tiddress  some  remarks  to  General  AmpudiaKthe  spirit 
of  which  was,  that  which  he  had  manifested  throughout  the  negotiiftioiii^ 
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generosity  and  leniency,  with  a  desire  to  spare  the  further  effiisian  of 
blood.  The  commission  assembled  once  more,  and  finally  agreed  to  tlia 
fdlowing  terms : 

Terms  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Monterey ^  the  capital  of  Nuet>o  Leon: 

Agreed  upon  by  tlie  undersigned  commissioners,  to  wit :  General  Worth, 
of  the  United  States  army,  Gieneral  Henderson,  of  the  Texan  Tolunteers, 
and  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  on  the  part  of  Major- 
general  Taylor,  commanding-in-chief  the  United  States  forces ;  and 
Gieneral  Requena  and  Greneral  Ortega,  of  the  army  of  Mexico,  and 
Senor  Manuel  M.  Llano,  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  part  of  Senor 
Gieneral  Don  Pedro  Ampudia,  commanding-in-chief  the  army  of  the 
north  of  Mexico. 

Art.  L  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place,  and 
the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the  city, 
the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public  pro* 
perty,  with  the  undermentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  United  States  forces,  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  U.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit :  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms ;  the  infantry  their 
arms  and  accoutrements ;  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  the 
artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

Arx.  IIL  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days  from 
this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the  city  of 
Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Presas. 

Art.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexi- 
can, and  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces  have 
withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  specified  in  the  2d  [3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
weeks,  or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments 
can  be  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over, 
and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generab  of  the  two 
armies. 

Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding 
arucles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  ccmstruction*  and  on  principlea  of 
liberality  to  the  retiring  army. 
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Art.  IZ.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be 
fldated  by  its  own  battery. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24, 1846. 

Manuel  M.  Llano,  W.  J.  Worth, 

Brigadier-Oeneralf  U.  S.  A. 

T.   RsQUBNAf  J.   PiNCKNET  HsNDSRSON, 

Afq/.'Oen.  Com^g  the  Texan  Volunteert. 
Ortega.  Jefferson  Davis,- 

CoL  Miisurippi  Riftemm. 
Approved: 
Pedro  Amfudia.  Z.  Taylor, 

M(g.'Om.  U.  S.  A.  CkmCg. 

After  a  short  recess,  the  American  commissioners  again  repaired  to  the 
room  in  which  they  had  parted  from  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  were  tardy 
in  joining  the  Americans,  as  well  as  in  executing  the  instrument  of  capitu* 
lation.  The  7th,  8th  and  9th  articles  were  added  during  this  session.  At 
a  late  hour  the  English  original  was  handed  to  Gieneral  Taylor  for  his 
examination ;  the  Spanish  original  having  been  sent  to  General  Ampudia. 
General  Taylor  signed  the  instrument  and  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Davis, 
who  returned  to  receive  the  Spam'sh  copy  with  the  signature  of  Gieneral 
Ampudia,  and  send  him  the  one  having  General  Taylor's  signature,  so  thai 
each  general  might  counteraign  the  original  to  be  retained  by  the  other. 
General  Ampudia  did  not  sign  the  instrument  as  was  expected,  but  came 
in  person  to  meet  the  commissionera.  He  unexpectedly  began  to  dispute 
many  points  which  the  Americans  had  considered  settled,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  make  the  Spanish  instrument  difier  in  essential  points  from 
the  English.  At  this  conference  Gieneral  Worth  was  absent.  At  last 
Ampudia  was  required  to  sign  the  copy  prepared  for  his  own  commis- 
sioners, and  the  English  original  was  left  with  him,  that,  according  to  pro* 
mise,  he  ihight  have  it  translated  during  the  night,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  the 
morning  with  a  Spanish  duplicate  of  the  English  instrument  left  with  him. 
By  this  means  the  two  would  be  made  to  correspond,  and  he  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  English  original 
before  he  signed  it. 

The  next  morning  the  commission  again  met,  and  the  Mexican  general 
renewed  his  solicitation  to  gain  some  grant  in  addition  to  the  original  com« 
pact.  At  his  request,  the  Americans  had  previously  adopted  the  word 
aqnttdation  in  lieu  of  turrmdtr;  and  he  now  wished  to  substitute  ntipu* 
lation  for  capitulation.  It  was  now  evident  to  the  American  commandert 
that  he  did  not  wish,  to  sign  at  all,  but  was  merely  quarreling  about  namea 
and  terms,  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  accomplish  some  other  purpose,  pei 
haps  not  definite  even  to  himself.    At  length  it  became  necessary,  peremp 
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loniy  to  demand  bis  iminediate  signing  of  the  English  instrument,  and  tfce 
literal  translation  now  perfected  by  the  commisBionen  snd  their  ganeraL 
The  Spanish  instrument  first  signed  by  General  Ampudia  wm  deatroTed 
in  presence  of  hia  coniiniBsioners,  and  the  translation  of  oniomi  instrument 
was  countersigned  by  Oeneral  Taylor  and  deliTered.  The  agreement  was 
thus  complete,  and  it  only  remained  to  execute  the  terms. 

OIX)NEL  DATISof  the  Mississippi  riflemen, 
has  the  following  remarlcs  upon  the  terms  of 
capitulation : 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  the  constnictitni 
icle  3d,  but  whatever  ambigsity  there  may  be  in 
till?  language  used,  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  by 
t)u'  ctrnmissioners  upon  both  sides  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
parties.  The  distinction  we  made  between  light  artillery 
equipped  and  mancEUTred  as  such,  designed  for  and  used  in  the  field,  and 
pieces  being  the  armament  of  a  fort,  was  clearly  stated  on  our  side ;  and 
that  it  was  comprehended  on  theiis,  appeared  from  the  &ct,  that  repeatedly 
they  asserted  their  possession  of  light  artillery,  and  aaid  they  had  one  bat- 
*«ry  of  light  pieces.  Such  confoimity  of  opinion  existed  among  our  ccok 
missionera  upon  every  measure  which  was  finally  adopted,  that  I  cansidet 
them  in  their  sphere  jointly  sad  severally  responsible  for  each  and  ereiy 
article  of  the  capitulation.  If,  ps  originally  viewed  by  Qeneial  Worth,  ou 
conduct  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  policy  of  our  goven- 
inent,  and  shall  in  any  degree  tend  to  consummate  that  policy,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  part  we  have  taken.  If  otherwiae,  il  wiU 
lemain  to  me  as  a  deliberative  opinion,  that  the  terms  of  the  capituladca 
gave  all  that  could  have  followed,  of  desirable  result  from  a  further  assault 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  retreat  and  to  bear  with  him  his 
email  arms,  and  such  a  battery  as  was  contemplated  in  the  capitulatioik 
The  other  grants  were  such  as  it  was  honourable  in  a  conquering  aimy  ta 
bestow,  and  which  it  cost  magnanimity  nothing  to  give." 
On  the  some  subject,  Major*general  Henderson  says  : — 
"My  first  impression  was,  that  no  better  terms  than  those  first  propoasd 
on  the  part  of  General  Taylor  ought  to  have  been  given,  and  I  said  so  to 
the  general,  when  I  found  him  disposed  to  yield  to  the  request  of  Genenl 
AmpodiA ;  o^d  at  the  same  lime  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  they  would 
be  accepted  by  him  before  he  left  the  town.  General  Taylor  replied  that 
he  would  run  no  risk  when  it  could  be  avoided,  that  he  wished  to  Bvoi . 
the  further  shedding  of  blood,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  our  gorenmsBt 
would  be  pleased  with  the  terms  given  by  the  capitulation ;  and  baiDg 
myself  persuaded  of  that  fact,  I  yielded  my  individual  views  and  wiahee ; 
and  under  that  conviction,  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  d')fend  the  tenai  of  tkt 
capitolation." 
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Oeneral  Worth,  whoaa  TstuaUe  serricOT  and  coni^ete  knowledge  of  the 
■pMiuiccB  of  the  enemy  at  Montereyi  imder  bis  opinion  TeiyvalnaUe,  has 
ihe  following  language  oa  the  same  subject; 

OT  only  did  I  conotel  and  advise  the  opportunitj 
ofiered  the  general^in^tef,  in  the  first  piopoai> 
tion,  but  cordially  approved  his  decision  in 
respect  to  the  latter,  as  did  erery  member  of  the 
commission,  and  for  good  and  sufficient  military 
[  and  national  reasons,  and  stand  leady  at  all 
I  times  and  proper  places  to  defend  and  sustain 
I  the  action  of  the  commanding  geneml,  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  commissionets." 
Ampudta  announced  the  ftU  of  Monterey  in  a  despatch  to  the  Mexican 
Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  uses  every  exertion  to  exsggemte  the  force 
and  resources  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  difficulties  gurrounding  himselfw  . 
Throughout  the  whole  Mexican  war  there  is  perhaps  no  erent  mora 
glorious  to  the  American  anna,  or  more  honourable  to  the  valour  and  ha* 
manity  of  the  American  soldier,  than  the  capture  of  Monterey.  If  the  mla 
of  wariare  be  true,  that  to  capture  a  mere  fort  requires  a  forca  superior,  in 
every  militaiy  point,  to  the  ganiaon ;  and  that  to  condnct  a  auccesafiil  a*- 
BBult  against  any  fortification,  the  aanilants  should  niunber  at  least  double 
their  opponents,  how  may  we  regard  the  stonning  of  a  city  surrounded  hf 
iugh  massive  walla  which  supported  strong  tedonbts,  whose  every  street 
was  swept  by  cross  fires  of  artillery,  and  every  bouse  of  which  was  an 
armed  fortification,  by  an  army  only  one-AoJ^  the  number  of  the  defendeis, 
inferior  in  artillery  and  small  arms,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  march  acroaa 
a  desert  country !  The  Mexicans  had  employed  months  in  fortifying 
Monterey ;  and  it  was  considered  by  them  impregnable.  This  was  no 
preposterous  idea^t  had  been  formerly  attacked  by  an  array  vastly  supe- 
rior in  resources  to  the  Aroericana,  and  when  its  defences  were  compara* 
lively  few  and  weak,  and  yet  had  to  brave  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
besiegeis ;  many  of  its  garrison  were  veterans,  who  had  seen  many  battles 
and  had  bera  admired  by  General  Taylor  himself  on  the  fields  of  Pab 
AUo  and  Resaca.  They  were  confident  of  success,  and  looked  upon  the 
advance  of  Cteneral  Taylor  with  calmness  and  indifierence.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  ftct  of  their  immense  cavalry  forcei  which  was  capable  (tf  directing 
its  attacks  upon  any  part  of  the  American  line,  and  the  necessity  <k 
dividing  the  American  army  so  as  to  resist  the  cannonade  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  which  was  as  strong  as  the  city  itself,  we  will  then  have  some  jost 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  American  tritunpb.  Its  snccess  can 
.be  attributed  only  to  the  coolness  and  good  discipline  evinced  by  all  our 
troops,  to  their  intrepidity  in  rushing  forward  in  the  very  bee  of  the  moat 
■  artilleiy  fires,  uaappalled  by  the  havoc  on  every  side,  to  the 
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feorlesmess  of  tha  officers,  vm  foranoit  in  (Unger,  and  espseiallf  to  Iht 
calm  systematic  moTsments  of  Oensmls  Taylor  and  Worth.  Wben  Om 
excitement  of  tlie  prtttni  will  bare  subsided,  uid  history  has  had  time  to 
weigh  what  is  now  but  a  recent  and  every-day  occurreuce,  shv  will 
adjudge  it  a  rank  in  her  scale,  by  the  ride  of  the  capture  of  ^aboc  and 
the  fait  of  Yorktown.  The  invincibility  of  the  Bpaiiiah  race,  when  nnt- 
uig  a  riege,  was  broken  at  Hanterey  s  and  as  much  as  Wolfe,  WallingtoB, 
or  Bonaparte  himself  could  have  done,  was  there  dcme  by  General  l^jkir 
and  an  army  of  Tolunteers. 

FTER  the  evacuaticm  of  the  city  by  the  Mezicns, 
General  Taylor  established  his  head-quarter*  there 
and  made  every  preparation  to  render  his  wonndcd 
ciunfoitable,  and  tb  refresh  his  exhausted  troops.  He 
was  now  in  command  of  the  key  of  Central  Menco^ 
and  had  be  but  possessed  the  means,  he  could  pa«i- 
bly  have  been  able  to  niarch  to  the  capital  itself,  b^ 
fore  the  enemy  could  have  recovered  from  thwr  hta 
But  the  same  difficulties  which  had  cramped  all  his  pveTieui 
operations  surrounded  him  here— he  had  no  means  of  transportatioD,  ul 
but  little  prospect  of  soon  obtaining  any.  The  inam  army  was  theiefaa 
obliged  to  remain  quiet,  until  circumstances  should  warrant  further  active 
operations.  In  order,  however,  to  command  as  much  of  the  country  la 
possible.  General  Worth  was  despatched  with  nearly  one  thooaand  five 
hundred  men  and  eight  field'piecea  to  Baltillo,  and  OeneralWool  with  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men  to  Parras.  No  oppoaition  was  expeiicDoed 
by  these  officers ;  the  clergy  and  many  citizens,  however,  fled  at  their  Vf 
proach. 

A  sketch  of  the  former  of  these  places  is  given  by  a  member  of  ika 
army,  whose  style  of  writing  entitles  him  to  coDsideiation.  "  Saltille  is  by 
far  the  best  town  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Mexico.  It  surpasses  Hcnterey 
in  all  respects.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  building  oi  a  sort  cf  Moorish  or 
Saracen  order  of  architecture,  but  gloomy  within  aiuf  disgustingly  filthy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  gilding  upcai  rude  carved  woA  about  the  altars 
and  chapels ;  but  I  have  seen  very  little  of  the  precious  melals  of  a  solid 
shape  in  the  churches."  At  Parras,  the  American  army  teceivod  mora 
than  usual  bvour  from  the  inhabitants;  their  sick  were  attended  to,  suuty 
wants  of  the  soldiers  supplied,  and  many  indications  given  that  the  people 
were  not  dissatisfied  with  the  change  of  a&irs. 

During  these  operations  the  Mexicans  were  not  idle.  In  their  retreat 
from  Monterey,  the  army  bad  destroyed  every  thing  in  their  route  which 
might  be  of  service  lo  the  American  army  in  their  expected  invasian. 
The  water  streams  bad  been  stopped  or  filled  up,  the  wella  destn^red, 
and  all  provisions  carefully  removed.     Even  private  property  wa*  not  t» 
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Bpected ;  and,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  cheerftdly  yielded  up  their  efiects  to 
the  flames,  rather  than,  by  retaining  them,  they  should  become  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  hated  invaders.  It  was  theii  intention  to  make  the  country 
supply  the  deficiency  of  their  arms,  and  to  nullify  the  yictories  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  by  opposing  to  the  yictors  an  impassable  desert.  Meanwhile,  un* 
appalled  by  the  loss  of  Monterey,  they  were  making  erery  effort  to  or- 
ganize a  large  and  efficient  army  in  the  interior ;  and  declared  that  the 
capture  of  the  city  j^s  not  the  fault  of  the  troops,  but  of  Ampudia  him* 
self,  who  was  accordingly  court-martialed.  We  shall  treat  further  of  these 
movements  of  the  Mexicans  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

While  the  American  commander  was  at  Monterey,  some  unhappy  dif 
ferences  between  the  citizens  and  volunteers  led  to  several  murders  on  both 
sides.  Many  of  the  ttoops  looked  upon  the  Mexicans  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, perfectly  at  their  disposal,  and  were,  consequently,  not  very  scrupu* 
lous  in  their  treatment  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans  were 
chafed  by  shame  and  defeat,  and  disposed  to  consider  the  Americans  as  a 
band  of  plunderers  who  had  invaded  their  land  for  the  purposes  of  rapine 
and  tyranny.  Secret  retaliation  was  sought  and  improved ;  and  the  hid- 
denness  of  the  frequent  murders  added  to  their  atrocity  by  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  detect  and  punish  the  perpetrators.  Of  courae,  the 
eubject  was  extremely  vexatious  to  both  General  Taylor  and  the  Mexican 
governor ;  but  neither  could  efiectually  prevent  the  evil.  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  them,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  copy : 

Chvemor  Morale$  to  Oeneral  Tbyfer. 

September  20,  1846. 

Multitudes  of  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  govemmenb  agains* 
excesses  committed  upon  peraons  and  property  of  Mexicans  daily,  by  vo- 
lunteers in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  this  moment  in- 
formed that  three  of  our  citizens  have  been  killed  by  them  without  pity  or  any 
reasonable  motive,  only  because  they  possess  the  power  to  do  so.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  society  can  remain  in  much  secu- 
rity, as  the  most  essential  guarantees  are  wanting.  I  have  the  honour  of 
making  this  known  to  your  excellency,  hoping  that  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  put  an  end  to  such  atrocities  in  future,  and  to  carry  into  efiect 
the  assurances  given,  of  protection  to  the  people. 

Repeating  my  esteem  and  consideration  for  your  excellency,  I  am,&c.  &c. 

The  reply  of  General  Taylor  is  dated  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  reads 
•8  follows : 

^The  communication  of  your  excellency,  dated  20th  ultimo,  relative  to 
excesses  committed  by  volunteers  in  Monterey,  was  duly  received.  Some 
delay  has  occurred  in  answering  it,  in  order  that  I  might  communicate  with 
»he  commandant  of  that  post. 
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"  It  is  witli  sentiments  of  regret  that  I  learn  jronr  jmt  cause  of  eonplaJDi 
founded  upon  the  gTOunda  stated  by  your  excellency.  Tour  excellency 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  sach  men  in  subjection :  and 
although  my  great  desite  is  to  maintain  good  order,  yet  excesses  hare  beea 
C«nmilted ;  but  I  beliere  none  of  a  gnre  character. 

"The  volunteers  now  in  the  city  will  be  remored  in  a  few  days,  and  by 
their  absence  I  hope  all  cause  of  further  complaints  will  cease.  In  the 
mean  time,  Brigadier-geneial  Worth  will  use  all  efficacious  measures  to 
maintaio  order  in  the  city.  He  is  now  inrested  with  orders  to  this  efiect. 
Youi  excellency  must  be  aware,  that  my  desire  is  to  comply  with  the  gua- 
rantees I  have  given  in  the  name  of  my  government,  relative  to  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property." 

The  exertiuis  of  Oenera]  Taylor,  relative  to  this  sulqect,  seem  to  have 
been  productive  of  some  benefit ;  so  that  in  b  short  time  the  evib,  althongi 
pot  yet  fully  removed,  were  of  much  les£  frequency  than  before. 
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kBFORE  entering  into  a  detailed  acccount  of  thii 

battle,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recede  for  a  mo- 

I  ment  Trom  the  regular  progresa  of  events,  in 

order  to  notice  some  of  the  important  rooreroenta 

which  gave  rise  toit. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  since  Mexico  was  an  inde- 
pendent  nation,  has  there  been  so  much  of  a  levO' 
luijonoiy  spirit  predominant  among  all  classes, 
ns  has  existed  during  her  present  war  with  the 
United  States.  Against  the  latter  power,  nothing  bat  the  most  united  efforts, 
conducted  by  active  and  patriotic  generals,  can  give  them  the  least  chance 
of  success ;  and  yet  at  the  very  moment  when  these  are  most  needed, 
the  nation  is  distracted  by  intestine  tumults,  and  the  jarrings  of  ambitions 
demagogues.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  we  hare  seen,  General 
Herrera  was  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  He  seems  to  hare  been  of  a  pacific 
disposition,  and  well  inclined  to  settle  the  difficulties  with  the  United 
Btates  ;  but  he  was  speedily  deprived  of  power,  and  superseded  by  Gene 
TtiLn.-ai  UK 
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nJ  Paredes,  whose  views  and  designs  were  entirely  difierent  from  thoM 
of  his  predecessor.  Under  his  administiation,  war  was  declared,  and  ereiy 
exertion  made  to  conduct  it  with  vigour.  Success,  however,  did  not  crown 
his  efforts,  and  soon  the  populace,  ever  ready  to  judg«»  of  men  by  their 
fortunes,  began  to  look  for  another  ruler.  Several  candidates  were  now  in 
the  field,  each  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  and  each  difiering  from  the 
others  in  all  points  except  one — haired  and  oppontion  to  the  United 
States. 

A  party  difiering  from  these  soon  arose,  whose  object  was  the  restom- 
tion  of  the  banished  Santa  Anna.  This  general,  as  is  well  known,  long 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutions  of  his  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  Texan  war,  and  was  for  a  long  while  Supreme  Dictator  of  all  Mexico. 
In  1844,  however,  aAer  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  expatriated,  and 
continued  aAerwards  to  remain  in  exile  at  Havana.  The  revolution  in 
his  favour  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  was  finally  consummated  by  the 
election  of  General  Salas,  his  avowed  supporter,  to  the  presidency  of  Mex- 
ico. Puebla  and  several  other  large  cities  declared  for  him ;  Paredes  was 
deposed,  and  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  with  a  company  of 
lancers,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  One  avowed  object  of  the 
restoration  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  by  which 
the  Mexican  states  constituted  a  federal  republic,  similar  to  our  own  coun- 
try, instead  of  a  consolidated  republic,  which  made  each  separate  state  a 
mere  department  of  the  Union,  and  deprived  the  people  in  a  great  measure 
of  representation.  In  pursuance  of  this  project,  Gieneral  Salas  issued  a 
proclamation,  directing  Congress  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  December,  under 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  aforesaid  constitution.  Soon  after  he 
despatched  his  two  sons  to  meet  and  welcome  Santa  Anna,  who  was  daily 
expected  at  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Santa  Anna  reached  Vera  Cru^  in  the  ship 
Arab,  having  passed  through  the  American  blockading  squadron  under 
Commodore  Conner,  without  opposition.  Upon  landing,  he  immediately 
placed  himself  at  tne  head  of  the  movement  in  that  department,  and  the 
same  day  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  at  large  his  views  and  de- 
signs with  regard  to  the  origin,  former  conduct,  and  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

This  proclamation  was  in  accordance  with  a  previous  one  in  his  favour 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  city  of  Mexico,  detailing  the  plan  proposed 
to  be  pursued  by  that  city.     It  is  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Instead  of  the  present  Congress,  another  shall  assemUOf 
composed  of  representatives,  popularly  chosen  according  to  the  electoral 
laws  in  force  for  the  election  of  185M,  whose  duty  shall  be  as  well  to  frame 
a  consUtulion  fox  ihe  nation,  adopting  the  form  of  government  which  they 
may  deem  in  conioiical^  V^  >^^  \ui>kicai^iri2iL^^  to  take  charge  of  all  mat 
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ten  relating  to  the  war  with  the  United  Slates,  and  the  a£ir  of  Texas,  and 
olhei  frontier  departments.  The  monarchical  form  of  goTemmeut  which 
the  nation  evidently  detests  shall  be  excluded. 

Abt.  2.  All  Mexicans,  faithful  to  their  country,  including  those  out  of 
the  country,  are  called  upon  to  give  it  their  seirices  in  Che  present  national 
morement,  for  which  purpose  very  particular  inTitation  is  giren  to  his 
excellency,  Gieneral  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who  ia  from  this  time 
recognised  as  general-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  engaged,  and  resolved  to 
combat,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  recover  its  rights,  secure  its  liberty, 
and  govern  itself. 

AjtT.  3.  Until  the  sovereign  Congress  shall  assemble  and  adopt  the 
requisite  measures  for  the  war,  it  will  be  the  indispensable  duly  of  the 
executive  to  dictate  such  measures  as  may  be  urgent  and  necessary  to  sus- 
tain  with  honour  the  national  flag,  and  this  sacred  dnty  most  be  discharged 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  moment. 

Art.  4.  Within  four  months  from  the  occupation,  by  the  Uheialing 
forces,  of  the  capital  of  the  republic,  the  Congress  referred  to  in  the  first 
article  must  be  assembled ;  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  the  dnty  of  the 
general-in-chief  to  issue  the  order  of  convocation,  in  the  terms  indicated, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  elections  proceed  with  all  possible  Ubeity. 

Akt.  6.  The  existence  of  the  army  is  gtiaiantied,  and  it  is  assured  of 
such  attention  and  protection  as  are  due  to  the  well-deserving  military  claaa 
of  a  free  people. 

Abt.  6.  Any  one  will  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  who  shall 
endeavour  to  retard  the  assembUng  of  the  said  Congress,  make  any  attempt 
against  it  by  infringing  the  liberty  of  its  members,  dissolve  it  or  suspend 
its  sessions,  or  attempt  to  oppose  the  constitution  which  it  may  establish, 
or  the  laws  which  it  may  enact  in  conformity  with  the  present  plan. 

N  September,  Santa  Anna  Iel\  the  hacienda  near  Vera 
Cruz,  and  advanced  towards  Ayotla,  which  he  reached 
on  the  14th  of  September.  He  here  received  a  com- 
mission, appointing  him  supreme  dictator,  to  which  he 
replied  in  a  dignified  note,  of  course  accepting  the 
appointment. 

On  the  15th  the  dictator  entered  the  capital, and  wag 

welcomed  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  confidenca 

He  immediately  directed  bis  attention  to  the  raising  of 

money  and  troops,  and  for  that  purpose  republished  the 

following  proclamations  or  decrees : 

in  substance,  tKat)  all  Mexicans  between  the  ages  of 

eighteen  and  fifty  years  were  under  obligations  to  take  up  artne  in  defence 

of  their  country  whenever  required  to  do  so. 

3.  Declaring  free  from  import  duty,  for  one  year,  the  importation  into 
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any  part  of  the  republic,  u  well  u  the  sale  in  it,  of  mnikete,  o 
sabrea,  brass  and  iron  cannan,  with  gun-caniages,  and  in  geaenl  tmf 

species  of  warlike  arms  and  pTojectUes ;  and  declaring  that  the  goretv* 
meal  will  purchase  such  quantity  of  the  arms  and  projectiles  referred  to  m 
It  tnay  require,  and  at  such  prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  importer 
or  holders. 

3.  Declaring  an  eztiaordinary  conUngent  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  bi 
C<aitributed  by  the  several  states. 

4.  Giving  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  deserted  from  the  regular  umyi 
provided  that  ihey  give  themselves  up  within  three  months,  and  pennittiBg 
them  to  serve  in  such  corps  as  they  may  select. 

6.  Declaring  that  all  officers,  in  civil  or  military  employment,  who  shall 
refuse,  without  good  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  to  reiulei 
such  services  as  may  be  required  of  them  daring  the  war  in  which  the 
republic  is  at  present  engaged,  shall  be  dismissed  from  their  employmnti, 
and  declared  incapable  of  being  employed  hereafter  as  military  officers ; 
being  liable,  moreover,  to  the  punishment  already  provided  by  law  for  saeh 
ofiences  as  they  may  have  committed. 

i*T  will  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  capituIatKO  « 
'  Monterey  stipulated  for  a  amdUional  armistice  of  dgb 
.  weeks,  during  which  time  neither  army  was  to  croni 
J  certain  line.  General  Taylor  had  no  doubt  that  tbcn 
Ds  would  be  endorsed  by  his  government,  bnt  in  tU 
'I  he  was  mistaken.  The  whole  stipulation  seems  to  hira  , 
'  been  somewhat  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Washiii£ti> 
Cabinet,  and  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  general,  to  tecoB- 
mence  hostilities.  In  obedience  to  the  instructions,  he  directed  a  letter  la 
Santa  Anna,  notifying  him  of  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  ud 
requesting  the  release  of  some  prisoners  detained  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  iba  . , 
ground  of  the  general's  similar  conduct  to  others  who  had  fallen  ia  bii 
hands.  Santa  Anna  replied  id  a  courteous  and  dignified  manner,  acknow- 
ledging the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  and  at  the  same  time  releasing  the 
prisoners,  and  providing  money  for  their  journey.  This  first  correspoei- 
ence  between  the  two  great  generals  is  highly  pleasing. 

While  Santa  Anna  was  at  San  Luis  Foloai,  every  exertion  was  beisg 
made  to  raise  an  army  sufficient  to  arrest  alt  further  succeases  of  Gcotnl 
Taylor.  These  operations  seemed  to  have  been  enthusiastically  enteitd 
into  by  the  people,  and  soon  the  dictator  found  himself  at  the  head  ti 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  The  greater  portion  of  the  preaa  wannly 
seconded  his  measures,  and  paraded  him  to  the  people  as  invindble.  Tba 
following  extracts  from  the  leading  Journal,  dated  November  14,  will  gi*s 
■ome  idea  of  the  spirit  of  their  addresses : 
"  By  the  communication  which  we  this  day  insert,  oar  mdera  wiD 
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learn  that  Qeneml  Taylor  has  declared  that  he  is  about  to  recommence 
hoatUitiea  upon  the  republic.  The  moment  has  arrived,  the  result  is 
ckee  at  hand*  of  a  terrible  conflict,  wKich  is  to  decide  the  fatore  lot  of 
the  nation. 

^  The  enthusiasm  of  our  army  is  great ;  it  is  determined  to  fall  or 
triumph,  and  we  trust  it  will  know  how  to  avenge  with  honour  the  Mexi- 
can blood  winch  flowed  at  Matamoras  and  at  Monterey. 

^  The  whole  world  is  contemplating  this  struggle ;  its  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  our  republic,  whose  rights  and  prerogatives  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  nation  have  been  as  audaciously  as  perfidiously  trampled  upon 
by  the  United  States  of  the  north.  If  the  republic  rises  with  the  emer- 
gency— if  by  the  elastic  impulse  of  all  its  citizens,  it  shall  chastise  its  ene- 
mies, and  if  by  force  of  arms  it  makes  its  international  rights  respected, 
from  that  day  forth  the  fate  of  Mexico  will  be  eternally  fixed,  since  it  assures 
its  independence,  its  respectability  abroad,  and  its  liberty. 

'*  Mexicans !  This  is  not  a  question  of  party — ^it  concerns  our  political 
existence.  Let  us,  then,  assist  by  every  means  in  our  power,  in  the  na- 
tional defence ;  let  us  sacrifice  ourselves,  if  it  be  necessary ;  but  in  suc- 
cumbing, let  our  last  worjls  be  'Independence  and  Liberty.' " 

In  December,  General  Taylor  received  information  that  the  Mexican 
general,  Urrea,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria,  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry.  He,  therefore,  left  1\lonterey  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  most  favourable  for  encountering  the  enemy.  Santa 
Anna  was  now  near  Saltillo,  and  the  general  soon  received  further  inteUi- 
gence  of  a  threatened'  attack  upon  that  place.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of 
General  Patteraon,  who  was  stationed  there,  Taylor  detached  Greneral  Cluit- 
man  with  a  field-battery  to  join  him,  while  he  himself  retired  towards 
Monterey.  While  marching  thither,  Greneral  Wool  entered  Saltillo  with 
reinforcements,  and  on  receiving  intelligence  thereof,  as  well  as  that  the 
enemy  were  retiring  towards  Potosi,  Greneral  Taylor  again  marched  for 
Victoria,  which  he  entered  on  the  SOth.  Here  he  received  a  letter  from 
General  Scott,  the  newly  appointed  commander  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, requesting  a  large  detachment  of  his  troops,  the  object  of  which  de- 
mand was  to  increase  the  force  under  Scott,  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  gulf  squadron,  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortress 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  a  source  of  grief  to 
the  American  commander  to  be  thus  suddenly  snatched  from  the  prospect 
of  victory,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  his  present  position,  to  a  condition 
of  comparative  inactivity.  The  troops  called  for  were  the  flower  of  his 
army,  the  veterans  of  all  his  Mexican  victories ;  and  he  parted  from  them 
with  profound  sotrow.  The  following  is  hjs  address  to  them  at  marching 
from  him: 

'^It  is  with  deep  sensibility  that  the  commanding  general  finds  himself 

so  ' 
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separated  from  the  troops  he  so  long^ commanded.  To  those  corpey  legvkf 
and  volunteer,  who  have  shared  with  him  the  actiye  senricet  of  the  fieUt 
he  feels  the  attachment  due  to  such  associations,  while  to  thoee  who  an 
making  their  first  campaign,  he  must  express  his  regret  that  he 
participate  with  them  in  its  eventful  scenes.  To  all,  both  officers  and 
he  extends  his  heartfelt  wishes  for  their  continued  success  and  happiMH» 
confident  that  their  achievements  on  another  theatre  will  ledoand  to  tht 
credit  of  their  country  and  its  arms.'* 

After  the  departure  of  these  troops,  the  general  again  estabUahed  Ui 
head-quarters  at  Monterey,  where  he  remamed  antQ  February.  He  !•• 
ceived  in  that  month  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers,  which  swefled 
his  disposable  force  to  five  thousand  four  hundred  men,  with  which  foroe 
he  marched  from  Monterey,  determined  to  fight  the  enemy  an  their  own 
ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  demonstration  of  Santa  Anna  toward  SaltUlo,  his 
designs  seem  to  have  been  either  of  a  mixed  or  hidden  character.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  disposed  to  march  for  Vera  Grus;  then  he  would 
advance  towards  General  Taylor ;  and  at  one  time  aeemed  to  bov  proceed- 
ing to  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  quell  ai^  insimrection  which  bid 
lately  broken  out  there.  On  the  2f7th  of  Januaiy,  he  iasued  an  address  to 
his  '*  companions  in  arms,"  which,  however,  was  beUered  by  many  to  bt 
merely  a  feint  to  cover  his  meditated  advance'to  Vera  Gmz.  The  foOov* 
ing  are  extracts : 

*^  Soldiers  !  the  entire  world  observes  us,  and  will  expect  our  acts  to  be 
heroic  as  they  are  necessary.  Privations  of  all  kinds  surround  us,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neglect  shown  towards  us  for  more  than  a  month,  by  tboie 
who  should  provide  your  pay  and  provisions.  But  when  has  misery  debi- 
litated your  spirits,  or  weakened  your  enthusiasm  T  The  Mexican  soldier 
is  well  known  by  his  frugality  and  patience  under  sufiering,  never  wanting 
magazines  in  marches  across  deserts,  and  always  counting  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy  to  provide  for  his  wants.  To-day  we  shall  ande^ 
take  to  march  over  a  desert  country,  without  succour  or  provisicMis.  But 
be  assured,  that  we  shall  be  immediately  provided  from  those  of  the  eneDr« 
and  with  them  you  will  be  sufficiently  reimbursed.  My  friends,  we  go  to 
open  the  campaign.  What  days  of  glory  await  us !  What  a  ftatteriog 
future  for  our  country !  How  satisfactory,  when  we  contemplate  thit  «e 
have  saved  its  independence !  How  the  world  will  admire  us !  How  tke 
nation  will  bless  us  !  And  when  in  the  bosoms  of  our  families  we  lUl 
relate  the  risks  and  fatigues  which  we  have  endured,  the  combats  with 
and  triumphs  over  a  daring  and  presumptuous  enemy ;  and  hereafter,  when 
telling  our  children  that  we  have  saved  our  country  a  second  time,  the 
jubilee  will  be  complete,  and  the  sacrifices  will  then  appear  to  us  as  no- 
thing.    Soldiers !     Hurry  forth  in  the  defence  of  your  country.     Tbs 
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cause  we  sustain  is  a  holy  one ;  nerer  have  we  struggled  with  more  justice, 
oecause  we  fight  for  the  honour  and  religion  of  our  wives  and  children  1 
What  sacrifice,  then,  can  he  too  great  for  ohjects  so  dear  T  Let  our  motto 
be—*  Conquer  or  die  !*  Let  us  swear  before  the  great  Eternal,  that  we 
wiQ  not  wait  an  instant  in  purging  our  soil  of  the  stranger,  who  has  dared 
to  profane  it  with  his  presence.  No  treaty,  nothing  which  may  not  be 
heroic  and  proud." 

The  subsequent  movements  of  Santa  Anna  proved  that  the  above  was  a 
transcript  of  his  real  intentions.  He  left  San  Luis  on  the  2d  of  February, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Artillerists  with  nineteen  guns,  heavy  calibre, .        •        •        •  650 

Eight  regiments,  (six  of  the  line,  two  light  troops,)  •         •        •  6240 

Light  troops,          •       ' 3200 

Under  General  Parrode,  with  three  pieces  heavy  calibre,  •        •  1000 

Cavalry  on  the  march, •        •  6000 

Artillery,        ditto, 260 

General  Mejia*s  division,        •        • 4000 

Total,        .        .   21,340 

The  artillery  were  supplied  with  six  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Besides  these  troops,  there  were  large  detachments  in  the  field,  under 
Generals  Juvera,  Minon,  and  others.  On  the  7th,  they  reached  Mate- 
hoala,  a  town  between  Saltillo  and  San  Luis.  They  were  in  the  utmost 
distress :  in  want  of  food,  water,  and  clothing.  One  of  the  officers  says :— > 
''No  honourable  resource  remains,  except  to  advance  without  supplies  ;  to 
capture  them  from  the  immense  storehouses  of  the  enemy  in  Saltillo  and 
Monterey,  and  to  live  upon  the  country.  The  way  to  glory  and  honour  is 
to  be  preferred  to  turning  our  backs  upon  the  enemy.  We  go  to  try  our 
fortune,  since  any  thing  would  be  a  less  evil  than  to  die  of  hunger  and 
complete  inaction,  besides  being  called  traitors  by  those  who  really  are 
such.  If  we  do  march,  (without  more  than  twelve  days'  provision  for  the 
troops,  and  half  a  month's  pay  for  the  officers,)  we  will  live  upon  the 
country  and  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  now  that  they  will  not  furnish  us 
with  any  supplies." 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Santa  Anna  to  make  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  in  order  to  save  his  army  from  disbandment.  Accordingly  he 
negotiated  with  certain  commercial  houses  of  San  Luis  for  drafts,  and  a 
loan  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  drawing  on 
Mexico  ahd  Vera  Cruz,  and  pledging  all  his  private  estate  as  security. 
This  sum  enabled  his  commissary-general  to  distribute  sufficient  food  and 
clothing  to  the  troops  to  continue  them  on  the  march  to  Monterey. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  General  Taylor  reached  Agua  Nueva,  a  place 
eighteen  miles  below  Saltillo.    He  retired,  however,  at  the  approach  of 
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Santa  Anna,  and  ^waited  the  threatened  attack  at  Buena  Vista,  a  atrong 
position,  a  few  miles  south  of  SaltiUo. 

On  the  21st,  the  Mexicans  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  mouLted  force 
engaged  to  cover  the  removal  of  some  public  stores.  At  11  o'clock  the 
following  day.  Surgeon  Liedenburg,  of  the  Mexican  army,  arrived  before 
General  Taylor,  with  a  white  flag,  and  a  communication  to  surrender. 
The  demand  was,  of  course,  declined. 

Santa  Anna  still  forbore  his  attack,  no  doubt  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  rear  troops,  part  of  whom  were  already  in  view  of  the  Americans. 
Towards  evening,  the  Mexican  troops  engaged  the  extreme  left,  under 
Colonel  Marshall,  and  considerable  mancBUvering  and  skirmishing  took 
place,  which  lasted  till  dark.  A  new  order  of  battle  was  formed  during 
the  night,  and  the  troops  slept  on  their  arms,  without  fires.  The  Mexicans 
also  threw  a  body  of  light  troops  on  the  mountain-side,  in  order  to  outflank 
the  left.     In  this  position  the  hostile  armies  passed  the  night. 

Early  on  the  23d  the  action  recommenced  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  dislodge  Colonel  Marshall,  but  he  sustained  their  attacks 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  with  but  little  loss.  At  8  o'clock  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  advanced  to  the  same  point.  Part  of  them  were  dispersed 
by  Captain  Washington's  battery,  but  the  main  body,  aided  by  a  large 
infantry  force,  bore  down  all  opposition,  routed  the  second  Indiana  regi- 
ment, repelled  the  Illinois,  drove  back  Captain  O'Brien,  and  captured  some 
of  his  guns.  The  second  Indiana  regiment  could  not  be  rallied,  and 
many  of  them  continued  their  retreat  to  Buena  Vista. 

The  enemy  now  poured  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  were  concentrating  them  in  the  rear.  At  this 
moment.  General  Taylor,  who  had  been  at  Buena  Vista  during  the  night, 
arrived  upon  the  field.  He  immediately  ordered  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment to  the  left,  and  brought  up  the  second  Kentucky  and  a  section  of 
Bragg's  artillery  to  support  them.  These  arrived  in  a  most  happy 
moment,  and,,  with  a  portion  of  the  first  Illinois  under  Colonel  Hardin, 
drove  back  the  enemy,  and  recovered  a  portion  of  the  lost  ground.  In  a 
moment,  however,  the  enemy  returned,  and  for  a  while  the  action  raged 
with  fearful  violence.  Captain  Bragg  fought  within  pistol-range,  and 
Colonel  Davis's  Mississippians  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the  enemy 
at  every  discharge  of  their  rifles.  The  artillery  mowed  down  horses  and 
horsemen  by  hundreds,  and  the  incessant  discharges  rolled  and  reverberated 
among  the  broken  mountains,  like  the  full  thunderings  of  a  whirlwind. 
The  enemy  were,  at  length,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  a  part  attempted 
to  retreat  to  the  main  line  of  battle.  The  firat  dragoons,  under  Colonel 
Rucker,  were  sent  to  oppose  them,  but  met  with  such  heavy  loss  that 
they  returned  without  efilecting  any  thing. 

Meanwhile,  a  hrge  body  of  the  enemy  concentrated  to  make  a  detceat 
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upon  the  hacienda  of  Boena  Tista.  Colonel  May  \na  ordeied  to  support 
this  point  with  two  pieces  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds.  Bebro  theM 
could  reach  that  point,  the  enemy  had  been  met  by  the  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas  caralry,  under  Colonels  Moisball  and  Yell.  The  Mexican 
column  immediately  divided,  one  portion  sweeping  by  the  dep8t  undei  a 
deatmct  /e  fire  from  the  dispersed  Indiana  regiment ;  the  other  gaining 
the  oppisite  mountains.  In  this  afOiir,  Colonel  Yell  was  killed  by  a  lanoe, 
'  which  >'sntered  his  mouth  and  tore  away  part  of  his  head. 

The  situation  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained  the  rear  wastnow 
very  critical;  bnt,  while  they  were  t&ere.  General  Taylor  received  a  flag 
of  truce  from  Santa  Anna,  desiring  to  know  what  be  wanted ;  and  the  delay 
attending  an  answer  to  this,  enabled  the  cavalry  to  rejoin  the  main  army. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  the  cavalry  of  General  Minon,  which  had 
been  hovering  all  day  near  Saltillo,  were  so  roughly  handled  by  Shover's 
And  Washington's  artillery,  that  they  did  not  reappear. 

The  enemy  now  aeemed  to  confine  his  effiiits  to  the  protection  of  his 
artillery,  and  soon  the  IJlinoia  and  second  Kentncky  regiments  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  immense  masses  that  were  poured  upon  them.  The  aitil- 
lery  were  also  driven  hack.  It  was  a  critical  mooMnl.  Captain  O'Brien, 
with  two  pieces,  had  sustained  the  charge  until  every  roan  and  horse  was 
killed  or  wounded,  and  had  lefl  his  guns  on  the  field.  The  commander 
ordered  Captain  Bragg  into  battery,  and  without  any.  in&ntiy  support,  and 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  he'  came  npldJy  1)^  actim  when 
the  Mexicans  were  within  but  a  few  yards  of  his  pieces.  In  three  dis- 
charges, the  enemy  were  in  confused  flight.  The  second  Kentucky  regi- 
ment rushed  forward  so  &r  in  pursnit,  that  the  cavalry  suddenly  wheeled 
round,  attacked,  and  drove  them  back.  In  this  disastrous  charge.  Colonels 
Hardin  and  McKee,and  Lieutenant-colonel  Clay,  were  killed.  But  forthe 
timely  assistance  of  Washington's  battery,  which  opened  upon  the  enemy 
from  a  ravine,  the  regiment  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces. 

■HIS  was  the  last  eflbrt  of  the  enemy.  The 
1  exhausted  soldiera  sunk  upon  the  battle- 
field, among  dead  and  dying,  with  their 
arms  about  them,  and  without  fires.  The 
officers  removed  the  wounded  to  Saltillo, 
;  and  made  every  preparation  for  an  attack 
on  the  following  night. 

General  Wool's  report  of  this  battle  is  fiill 
of  interest.  He  was  the  field-officer  of  the  day,  and  no  man  did  more 
than  he  to  secure  victory.  His  voice  was  everywhere  heard  amid  the 
successive  charges  of  the  enemy,  and  his  bold  conduct  infused  energy 
into  the  scJdiers.  He  i«  mentioned  by  General  Taylor  with  distinguished 
hraonr. 
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The  artillery  being  the  most  Taluable  arm,  and  that  by  which  the  toth 
tune  of  the  day  was  decided,  the  accounts  of  their  labpurs,  as  giren  in  the 
despatches  of  the  two  principal  artillerists,  are  full  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest.  No  man  could  have  fought  braver,  or  with  more  efficiency,  than 
did  Captain  O'Brien ;  and  although  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  guns,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  maintained  his  position  long 
enough  to  secure  victory. 

Although  the  advantages  of  victory  in  this  affiiir  were  altogether  with 
Greneral  Taylor,  yet  his  antagonist  also  claimed  a  triumph,  alleging  his 
subsequent  retreat  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  starving  condition  of 
his  troops.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  cause  hastened  the  retreat  of  the 
Mesdcans,  and  perhaps  a  second,  and  more  obstinate  engagement,  as  an 
additional  force  was  then  on  the  road  to  join  Santa  Anna.  The  causes  of 
his  failing  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  position,  together  with  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  are  given  in  a  lengthy  report 
which  he  made  to  the  government  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Baena 
Vista.  The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  undoubtedly  great, 
and  in  view  of  them  we  are  obliged  to  admire  the  talents  of  the  man  who 
under  such  circumstances  could  keep  an  army  together. 

The  description  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  close  of 
the  battle,  is  given  in  the  following  terms  by  a  gentleman  who  was  actively 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  23d : 

"  While  the  dispersed  Mexican  cavalry  were  rallying,  the  third  Indiana 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane,  was  ordered  to  join  Colonel  Davis,  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  body  of  horse.  About  this  time,  from  some 
unknown  reason,  our  wagon  train  displayed  its  length  along  the  SaltiUo 
road,  and  offered  a  conspicuous  prize  for  the  Mexican  lancers,  which  they 
seemed  not  unwilling  to  appropriate.  Fortunately,  Lieutenant  Rucker, 
with  a  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons,  (Captain  Steen  having  been  pre- 
viously wounded,  and  Captain  Eustis  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,)  was 
present,  and,  by  order  of  General  Taylor,  dashed  among  them  in  a  most 
brilliant  style,  dispersing  them  by  his  charge,  as  efiectually  as  the  previous 
fire  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen.  May*s  dragoons,  with  a  squadron  of 
Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Captain  Pike,  and  supported  by  a  single  piece 
of  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  now  claimed  their  share  in  the 
discussion,  and  when  the  Mexicans  had  again  assembled,  they  had  to 
encounter  another  shock  from  the  two  squadrons,  besides  a  fierce  fire  of 
grape  from  Reynolds's  six-pounder. 

"  The  lancers  once  more  rallied,  and  directing  their  course  towards  the 
SaltiUo  road,  were  met  by  the  remainder  of  Colonel  Yell's  regiment  and 
Marshall's  Kentuckians,  who  drove  them  towards  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where,  from  their  appearance  when  last  visible, 
it  may  be  presumed  they  are  still  running.    In  this  precipitate  movement 
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they  were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  rancho,  in  which  many  of  our 
valiant  comrades  had  previously  taken  refuge,  who,  from  this  secure 
retreat,  opened  quite  an  effective  fire  upon  them. 

"At  this  time  the  Mexican  force  was  much  divided,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  were  with  us.  Santa  Anna  saw  the  crisis,  and,  by  crafl  and  cun- 
ning, sought  to  avert  it.  He  sent  a  white  flag  to  General  Taylor,  desiring 
to  know  'what  he  wanted.*  This  was  at  once  believed  to  be  a  mere 
ntse  to  gain  time  and  re-collect  his  men :  but  the  American  general  thought 
fit  to  notice  it,  and  General  Wool  was  deputed  to  meet  the  representative 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  to  say  to  him  that  we  *  wanted'  peace.  Before  the 
interview  could  be  had,  the  Mexicans  themselves  re-opened  their  fires, 
thus  adding  treachery  of  the  highest  order  to  the  other  barbarian  practices 
which  distinguish  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  flag,  however,  had  accom- 
plished the  ends  which  its  wily  originator  designed ;  for  though  our  troops 
could  have  effectually  prevented  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry  from  joining 
the  main  body,  it  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  fire,  which,  while  the 
parley  lasted,  would  have  been  an  undoubted  breach  of  faith.  Although  a 
portion  of  the  lancers,  during  this  interim,  had  regained  their  original  posi- 
tion,  a  formidable  number  still  remained  behind.  Upon  these  the  infantry 
opened  a  brisk  fire,  while  Reynolds's  artillery,  beautifully  served,  hailed 
the  grape  and  canister  upon  them  with  terrible  effect. 

"  The  crafl  of  Santa  Anna  had  restored  his  courage,  and  with  his  rein- 
forcement of  cavalry  he  determined  to  charge  our  line.  Under  cover  of 
their  artillery,  horse  and  foot  advanced  upon  our  batteries.  These,  from 
the  smallness  of  our  infantry  force,  were  but  feebly  supported,  yet,  by  the 
most  brilliant  and  daring  efibrts,  nobly  maintained  their  positions.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  their  transitions,  that  officers  and  pieces  seemed 
empowered  with  ubiquity ;  and  upon  cavalry  and  infantry  alike,  wherever 
they  appeared,  they  poured  so  destructive  a  fire  as  to  silence  the  enemy's 
artillery,  compel  his  whole  line  to  fall  back,  and  soon  to  assume  a  sort  of 
sauve  qui  pent  movement,  indicating  any  thing  but  victory.  Again  our 
spirits  rose.  The  Mexicatfs  appeared  thoroughly  routed  ;  and  while  their 
regiments  and  divisions  were  flying  before  us,  nearly  all  our  light  troops 
were  ordered  forward,  and  followed  them  with  a  most  deadly  fire,  mingled 
with  shouts  which  rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery* 

^  When  our  men  were  driven  through  the  ravines,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  a  body  of  Mexican  lancers  were  stationed  to  pounce  upon  them  like 
tigers.  Brent  and  Whiting,  of  Washington's  battery,  gave  them  such  a 
torrent  of  grape  as  put  them  to  flight,  and  thus  saved  the  remnants  of  those 
brave  regiments  which  had  long  borne  the  hottest  portion  of  the  fight.  On 
the  other  flaf.k,  while  the  Mexicans  came  rushing  on  like  legions  of  fiends, 
the  artillery  was  left  unsupported,  and  capture  by  the  enemy  seemed 
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inevitable.  But  Bragg  and  Thomas  rose  with  the  crisis,  and  eclipsed  even 
the  fame  they  won  at  Monterey ;  while  Sherman,  O'Brien,  and  Bryan, 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  alliance.  Every  horse  with  O'Brien's 
battery  was  killed,  and  the  enemy  had  advanced  to  within  range  of  grape, 
sweeping  all  before  him.  But  here  his  progress  was  arrested,  and  before 
the  showers  of  iron  hail  which  assailed  him,  squadrons  and  battalions  fell 
like  leaves  in  the  Blasts  of  autumn.  The  Mexicans  were  once  more  driven 
Dack  with  great  loss,  though  taking  with  them  the  three  pieces  of  artillery 
which  were  without  horses. 

"  In  this  charge  the  first  Illinois  regiment  and  McKee's  Kentuckians  were 
foremost.  The  pursuit  was  too  hot;  and  as  it  evinced  too  clearly  our 
deficiency  in  numbers,  the  Mexicans,  with  a  suddenness  which  was  almost 
magical,  rallied  and  returned  upon  us.  They  came  in  myriads,  and  for  a 
while  the  carnage  was  dreadful  on  both  sides.  We  were  but  a  handful  to 
oppose  the  frightful  masses  which  were  hurled  upon  us,  and  could  as 
easily  have  resisted  an  avalanche  of  thunderbolts.  We  were  driven  back, 
and  the  day  seemed  lost  beyond  redemption.  Victory,  which  a  moment 
before  appeared  within  our  grasp,  was  suddenly  torn  fh>m  our  standard. 
There  was  but  one  hope ;  but  that  proved  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast. 

"  Thus  thrice  during  the  day,  when  all  seemed  lost  but  honour,  did  the 
artillery,  by  the  ability  with  which  it  was  manoeuvred,  roll  back  the  tide 
of  success,  from  the  enemy,  and  give  such  overwhelming  destnictiveness 
to  its  effect,  that  the  army  was  saved  and  the  glory  of  the  American  arms 
was  maintained.  At  this  moment,  however,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
while  every  efiective  man  was  wanted  on  the  field,  hundreds  of  volunteers 
had  collected  in  the  rancho  with  the  wagon  train,  whom  no  efibrts  or 
entreaties  could  induce  to  join  their  brethren,  neighbours,  and  friends,  then 
m  the  last  struggle  for  victory. 

"  The  battle  had  now  raged  with  variable  success  for  nearly  ten  hours, 
and,  by  a  sort  of  mutual  consent,  after  the  last  carnage  wrought  among  the 
Mexicans  by  the  artillery,  both  parties  seemed  willing  to  pause  upon  the 
result.  Night  fell,  and  the  American  general,  with  his  troops,  slept  upon 
the  battle-ground,  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  resiune  operations  on  the  mor- 
row. But  ere  the  sun  rose  again  upon  the  scene,  the  Mexicans  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  behind  them  only  the  hundreds  of  their  dead  and  dying, 
whose  bones  are  to  whiten  their  native  hiUs,  and  whose  moans  of  anguish 
were  to  excite  in  their  enemies  that  compassion  which  can  have  no  exist- 
ence in  the  bosoms  of  their  friends." 

Major  Cofiee,  of  General  Taylor's  staff,  gave  the  following  interesting 
incidents  of  Buena  Vista,  during  a  private  conversation  while  in  the  United 
States  as  bearer  of  the  general's  despatches 

"  General  Taylor  had  fallen  in  love,  at  first  sight,  with  the  position  at 
which  he  finally  made  his  stand— at  Buena  Vista.    His  movement  towaxdi 
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Agua  Nueva  was  merely  a  nue  to  decoy  the  enemy  into  the  Held  which 
he  had  selected  for  his  hattle-ground*  As  soon  as  McCulloch's  men* 
who  were  invaluable  as  scouts,  informed  him  of  Santa  Anna's  approach  to 
Agua  Nueva,  General  Taylor  quietly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell  back 
to  his  first  love,  Buena  Vista.  This  position  was  admirably  chosen.  It 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  or  rather  of  two  mountains,  between  which 
ran  the  road  through  a  narrow  valley.  On  his  right  there  was  a  deep 
ravine,  which  protected  that  tiank  more  efiectuaJly  than  half  a  dozen  regi- 
ments could  have  done.  The  left  of  General  Taylor's  line  rested  on  the 
base  of  a  mountain.  The  road  in  the  centre  was  intrenched  and  defended 
by  a  strong  battery.  In  front  the  ground  was  uneven — ^broken  into  hiUt 
and  deep  ravines — ^well  adapted  to  the  mode  of  fighting  suited  to  our 
volunteers,  and  by  its  peculiarities  supplying  the  disadvantage  of  a  great 
inferiority  of  numbers. 

"  On  the  21st,  the  enemy  were  descried  approaching  over  the  distant 
hills.  At  their  appearance  the  volunteers  raised  a  great  shout,  and  gave 
three  tremendous  cheers.  Their  engineers  and  officers  were  seen  fljring 
over  the  field,  and  dragging  their  cannon  about  to  get  them  into  position, 
but  the  nature  of  the  ground'  did  not  favour  the  undertaking,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  day  before  the  big  guns  began  to  open. 

*'  The  enemy  had  with  them  thirty-two  cannon,  mostly  of  large  calibre. 
Their  fire,  though  kept  up  very  briskly,  and  apparently  well  manned,  did 
so  little  execution  in  our  ranks,  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
answer  it.  Our  cannon  were '  therefore  silent  the  whole  of  the  2l8t. 
Eight  or  ten  killed  and  wounded  was  the  extent  of  the  casualties  sustained  by 
our  army  on  the  21st.  During  the  next  day  an  officer  approached  our  lines 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  requested  to  be  shown*  to  General  Taylor.  The 
brave  old  man  was  sitting  quietly  on  his  white  charger,  with  his  leg  ovei 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  when 
the  Mexican  officer  was  presented.  In  a  very  courteous  and  graceful 
manner  the  officer  stated  that  '  he  had  been  sent  by  his  excellency  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna,  to  his  excellency  Greneral  Taylor,  to  inquire,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  what  he  (Greneral  Taylor)  was  waiting  for!'  From 
the  silence  of  General  Taylor's  batteries,  and  the  quiet  manner  in  which 
he  received  Santa  Anna's  terrific  cannonading,  the  Mexican  supposed  he 
was  asking  a  very  proper  question ;  to  which,  however,  old  Rough  and , 
Ready  gave  the  very  pertinent  reply  that  *  he  was  only  waiting  for  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna  to  surrender.'  The  Mexican  returned  hastily  to  his  lines. 
This  message  proved  to  be  a  ruse  to  ascertain  where  General  Taylor's 
^position  was ;  for  after  the  return  of  the  Mexican  officer  to  his  own  ranksi 
the  whole  Mexican  battery  seemed  to  open  upon  General  Taylor's  position, 
and  the  balls  flew  over  and  about  him  hke  iiail.  Utterly  indifl!ereni  k)  the 
perils  of  his  situation,  there  sat  the  old  chief  on  his  conspicuous  white 
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hone,  peering  through  his  spy-glass  at  the  long  lines  oi  Mexican  tnxi|Mi 
that  could  be  seen  at  a  great  dis^nce  on  the  march.  The  persuasion  of 
his  aids  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  his  fkyourita  point  of  obserratioiiy 
nor  to  give  up  his  old  white  horse. 

"  All  the  officers  on  our  side,  in  this  haxd-fought  battle,  distinguished 
themselves.  The  details  of  the  battle  were  confided  to  Gteneral  Wool 
who  nobly  justified  the  confidence  of  his  coinmander  and  brother  retezair 
by  the  most  active,  zealous,  efficient,  and  gi|llant  conduct.  Throughout 
the  whole  action  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  disposition  of  our 
forces,  and  in  rallying  them  to  the  onset.  It  was  a  miracle  he  escaped 
the  thick-fiying  balls  which  thinned  the  ranks  he  was  marshaling.  There 
was  but  one  complaint  made  against  him,  and  that  was  that  he  exposed 
himself  too  much.  Brigadier-general  Lane  also  showed  himself  to  be  a 
brave  and  capable  officer.  Although  wounded  early  in  the  action,  he 
kept  his  horse  until  it  closed,  and  never  for  a  moment  leil  his  post. 

"On  the  night  of  the  22d,  both  armi^  drew  off  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Our  men  were  engaged  all  night  in  bringing  in  the  wounded  and  taking 
care  of  them,  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  their  own  men.  There  were,  how- 
ever, but  few  of  our  men  found  on  the  field  wounded.  They  were,  to  use 
Santa  Anna's  significant  words  in  his  despatch,  "  all  dead,"  the  cowanUy 
miscreants  having  killed  every  man  whom  they  overtook,  wounded  and 
helpless,  on  the  field.  With  like  turpitude  and  treachery,  they  left  their 
dead  unburied  and  their  wounded  uncared  for  on  the  field  where  they  feU. 
The  latter  were  carried  to  Saltillo  in  our  own  wagons ;  the  former  were 
buried  by  the  alcalde,  under  the  orders  of  General  Taylor. 

'*A  number  of  officera  were  taken  prisonera,  and  an  exchange  was 
efllected,  by  which  all  our  men  in  their  hands  were  released.  Cassius  BL 
Clay's  party  are  uoderstood  now  to  be  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

"Among  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Mexicans  are  three  general 
officera,  and  twenty  colonels  and  commandera  of  battalions.  Qeneial 
Minon,  it  appeara,  has  not  as  yet  realized  the  brilliant  career  of  which  he 
considered  his  capture  of  Major  Borland  an  earnest.  He  was  ordered  by 
Santa  Anna  to  attack  and  carry  Saltillo  during  the  engagement  at  Buena 
Yista.  With  this  object  he  made  a  demonstration  against  the  town  with 
two  thousmd  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Shover,  with  sixty  men  and  two  small 
pieces  ( i  i  nulitry,  went  out  to  meet  the  valiant  general,  and  at  one  dis- 
charge ci  nis  cannon  sent  him  and  his  large  force  to  the  right-about  in 
double  quick  time." 

Private  lettera  from  Mexican  officera  and  soldiera  give  frightfVil  details 
4>f  the  sufllerings  experienced  by  their  troops,  both  before  and  after  the 
battle.  *'Our  troops,"  says  one,  "are  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst 
They  have  not  drank  water  in  •two  days,  and  have  eaten  nothing  since  the 
day  they  were  at  Encamacion,  and  a  slice  of  roasted  meat  at  La  Ti 
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I  am  mach  sfraid  lest  this  catiM  ahonld  disperse  us  to>night,  siace  the  nl- 
dieis  are  already  scattering,  and  bodies  of  them  fighting  and  chaiging 
upon  the  enemy  wherever  they  thought  there  was  water,  caring  for 
nothing;  and  we  have  seen  them  disputing  among  themselves,  totally 
regardless  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  for  a  piece  of  ham  found  upon  the 
dead  Yankees.  This  mght  is  a  fearful  one  for  the  republic,  since  I  dread 
lest  we  should  become  disbanded.  In  conclusion,  dear  friend,  there  now 
remains  but  little  to  be  done,  because  we  have  been  pursuing  the  enemy 
all  day  long  with  the  bayonet,  and  to-morrow  they  will  be  finished.  TEl,ey 
killed  the  horse  of  the  genera l-in-chief  with  a  grape-shot,"  "  Since  closing 
my  letter  the  general-in-chief  has  ordered  the  army  to  Agua  Nueva,  where 
there  are  some  cattle  and  water — water,  which  is  before  every  thing  else.  ■ 
•  •  •  >  •  "v^e  \^yQ  logt  about  a  thousand  men,  and  many  officers, 
killed  and  wounded,  and  our  Lombardini  among  the  rest." 

Another  writer  say»— "  We  have  gained  a  bloody  battle,  and  taken  from 
the  enemy  standards  and  artillery.  They  have  come  to  demand  a  peace, 
and  they  have  been  answered  by  the  general'in-chief,  that  until  the 
whole  republic  is  evacuated  by  them,  he  will  not  listen  to  them." 

The  following  are  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  general  issued  on  the  30th 
and  31st  of  February,  and  defining  the  order  of  battle,  together  with  other 
matters  relative  to  it. 

"General  officers  of  the  day,  Don  Bafael  Vasquez ;  aids.  Colonel  Jow 
H.  Bermudes  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Florencia  Aspeitia.  And  for 
to-morrow,  Don  Francisco  Mejia,  general  officer  of  the  day ;  Colonel  Don 
Carlos  Brito,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Gregoria  Elati,  aids. 

N  the  morning  the  army  will  continue  its  march,  which  will 
commence  at  11  o'clock  precisely,  in  the  following  order. 
The  Ist,  2d,  8d,  and  4th  battalions  of  light  infantry  will 
take  the  lead  under  the  order  of  General  Ampudia,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  all  advantages  that  the 
circumstances  may  require.  Immediately  aflei  the  battalion 
I  of  Sappers,and  in  its  rear,  and  at  the  head  of  the  divisicQ 
l|  of  inbntry  of  the  van,  under  the  orders  of  General  Pacheco, 
will  be  placed  the  company  of  sharp  shooters,  and  three 
Hxteen-pounders,  with  their  respective  artillerists  and  reserve— as,  like- 
wise the  ammunition,  composed  of  one  hundred  round  shot  and  oiw  hun- 
dred and  nine  grape  for  each  piece,  and  eighty  boxes  musket  ammunition, 
each  containing  nine  thousand  six  hundred  cartridges.  Division  of  infantry 
of  the  centre,  commanded  by  General  Manuel  M.  Lombardini,  will  follow. 
At  the  head  of  this  column  there  will  be  five  twelve-pounders  as  abore 
named  and  ammunitioned,  and  also  eighty  boxes  of  musket  ammunition.  At 
the  head  of  the  division  of  the  rear,  commanded  by  General  Ortega,  there 
will  be  five  eight-potuiders,  supplied  with  men  and  ammunition  ai  above. 
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iind  also  ils  eight;  boxea  of  moaket  ammanilion,  each  coatainiiif;  nin« 
thousand  six  hundred  cartridges. 

~H£  diviaion  of  caralry  of  the 
vill  follow  closely  on  the  " 
lastof  infantiy,  haring  at  their 
1  their  rear  the  geneml  amrna- 
niiior  train  escorted  by  the  brigade  of  horse  artillery.  After 
I  train  ait  [he  camp  followers  of  all  cIhsmb, 
with  the  baggage  of  all  kinda,  laundresses,  cooVs,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  no  woman  will  be  allowed  to  mix 
wiih  the  column.  The  chief  in  command  of  the  commissary 
department  is  Don  Pedro  Rarejel,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  baggage  train. 
"  His  escellency,  the  general-in-chief,  furthermore  orders,  that  the  difler- 
ent  corps  shall  to.day  receive  from  the  cotnmiasary  three  days'  rations,  for 
the  21st,  22d  and  23d,  and  that  they  require  the  necesaary  meat  this  after- 
noon, forthe  first  meal  to-morrow  morning,  which  the  troops  are  directed  to  eat 
one  hour  before  taking  up  the  line  of  march  ;  and  the  second  will  be  taken 
in  their  haversacks,  to  be  eaten  in  the  night  whenever  they  may  halt.  This 
last  will  consist  of  meat,  two  biscuits,  and  half  a  cake  of  brown  sugar  for 
each  man  ;  for  on  the  night  of  the  2Iat,  there  will  be  no  fires  permitted, 
neither  will  there  be  signal  made  by  any  military  instruments  of  musi^— 
the  movement  at  early  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  having  to 
be  made  In  the  moat  profound  silence. 

"The  troops  will  drink  all  the  water  they  can  before  marching,  and  will 
take  with  them  in  their  canteens,  or  other  vessels,  all  they  can  poasiUy 
carry.  They  will  economize  the  water  all  they  can,  for, we  shall  encamp 
at  night  without  water,  and  shall  not  arrive  at  it  until  13  o'clock  on  the 
following  day.  The  chiefs  of  corps  will  pay  much — much  attention  to  this 
kat  instruction. 

"  Each  mule  belonging  to  the  ammnttition  train,  and  the  horses  of  oScera, 
will  receive  two  rations  of  corn,  which  they  will  take  with  them,  and  these 
will  be  fed  to  them  to-morrow  night  at  dusk  and  on  the  following  morning 
at  daybreak.  The  horaes'  girths  will  only  be  slackened,  and  the  mules 
will  not  be  unhameaaed  while  they  are  eating.  The  light  brigade  will 
likewise  obey  thia  order  of  the  31st,  only  loosening  their  saddles  a  little. 
The  horses  and  mulea  will  all  be  taken  to  water  before  commencing  :he 
march.  Each  division  will  take  with  it  its  respective  medical  staff,  hos- 
pital attendants,  medicines,  iJbc., as  regulated  by  themedical  inspector-general. 
"The  chaplain-in-chief  will  provideench  division  with  its  chaplain.  He 
will  also,  as  to-morrow  is  a  feast-day,  order  mass  to  be  said  at  6  o'clock, 
in  front  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  vanguard ;  at  7  o'clock,  in  firont 
of  tho  centre  ;  at  S^o'clock,  in  front  of  the  rear-guard  ;  and  at  9  o'clock,  in 
front  of  the  diviaion  of  cavalry.  ■ 
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^General  Don  Francisco  Perez  is  ordered  to  be  recognised  as  second  in 
command  to  General  Lombardini,  and  General  Don  Luis  Guzman  as  second 
to  General  Ortega. 

"  To  facilitate  the  duties  of  the  conductor-general  of  the  baggage  train, 
the  cavalry  of  Celaza,  and  the  Presidial  troops,  are  hereby  placed  under 
his  command. 

"  His  excellency  the  general-in-chief  recommends  to  every  officer  punc* 
tual  compliance  with,  and  obedience  tOf  each  and  every  part  of  this '  his 
general  order. 

**  By  order  of  his  excellency,  Manuel  Michbtovena, 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff." 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  battle,  and  the  merits 
of  General  Taylor's  victory,  are  from  the  able  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Delta,  (March  24.) 

'*  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  American  side,  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  is  a  mournful  proof  of  the  ferocity  and  violence 
which  characterized  this  severe  conflict,  and  a  sad  testunonial  of  the  chi- 
valry.and  fearlessness  of  American  soldiery.  Sixty-five  commissioned  offi- 
cers killed  and  wounded  in  so  small  an  army,  exhibits  a  proportion  and 
result  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war.  Estimating  Greneial  Taylor's 
force  at  five  thousand  rank  and  file,  and  allowing  one  commissioned  officer 
to  twenty  men,  the  startling  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  our  loss  in  this 
sanguinary  engagement,  of  commissioned  officers,  amounted  to  one-fourth 
of  the  number  in  the  field.  If  the  loss  of  the  rank  and  file  were  in  like 
proportion  to  that  of  officers,  it  would  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred. 
In  view  of  such  terrible  results  as  these,  Santa  Anna  approached  as  near 
the  truth,  melancholy  as  it  is,  as  he  ever  did,  when  he  said  that  both  armies 
were  cut  up.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  when 
it  is  put  down  at  four  thousand.  Santa  Anna  must  have  had  with  him  at 
least  seventeen  thousand  men.  When  we  last  heard  from  him,  previous  to 
the  battle,  he  was  at  San  Fernando,  waiting  for  all  the  various  detachments 
of  his  army  to  assemble,  preparatory  to  his  attack.  This  was  on  the  17th, 
and  the  attack  was  fixed  for  the  21st.  Now,  as  Santa  Anna  knew  exactly 
Taylor's  situation  and  force,  he  would  certainly  not  attack  him  until  he 
had  collected  ail  his  available  troops,  and  these  we  know,  allowing  for  de- 
sertion and  for  a  corps  de  reserve^  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  seventeen 
thousand,  as  he  left  San  Luis  with  twenty-three  thousand.  If,  then,  with 
such  a  force  as  this,  after  a  two  days'  hard  fight,  and  after  infficting  upon 
General  Taylor  so  heavy  a  loss,  he  is  compelled  to  withdraw  twenty  miles 
to  the  rear,  the  concision  is  inevitable  that  he  has  sustained  a  prodigious 
loss,  and  is  irretrievably  beaten.  The  army  of  General  Taylor  may  be 
considered  as  reduced  at  least  one-third  by  casualties  and  by  details  to  take 
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care  of  the  wounded.  '•  This  woald  leaye  but  about  three  thousand  me&  to 
hold  his  position,  and  we  know  he  did  hold  it  for  seyeial  days  after  the 
action,  undisturbed  by  the  enemy." 

General  Taylor  issued  the  following  congratulatory  orden  on  the  2Gth« 
three  days  after  the  battle : 

^  1.  The  commanding  general  has  the  grateful  task  of  congratulating  the 
troops  upon  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  their  arms  in  the  conflict 
of  the  22d  and  23d.  Confident  of  the  immense  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  leader,  the  Mexican 
troops  were  yet  repulsed  in  every  efibrt  to  force  our  lines,  and  finally  with- 
drew with  immense  loss  from  the  field. 

''  2.  The  general  would  express  his  obligations  to  the  officers  and  men 
engaged,  for  the  cordial  support  which  they  rendered  throughout  the  action. 
It  will  be  his  highest  pride  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  goremment  the 
conspicuous  gallantry  of  particular  officers  and»  corps,  whose  unwayering 
steadiness  more  than  once  sared  the  fortune  of  the  day*  He  would  abo 
express  his  high  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  sinall  command  left  to 
hold  Saltillo.  Though  not  so  seriously  engaged  as  their  comrades,  their 
services  were  very  important  and  efficiently  rendered.  While  bestowing 
this  just  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  general  deeply  regrets  to 
say,  that  there  were  not  a  *few  exceptions.  He  trusts  that  those  who  fled 
ingloriously  to  Buena  Vista,  and  even  to  Saltillo,  will  seek  an  opportonity 
to  retrieve  their  reputation,  and  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  their  comrades, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  sustained,  against  fearful  odds,  the 
honour  of  the  flag. 

*'The  exultation  of  success  is  checked  by  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  life 
which  it  has  cost,  embracing  many  officers  of  high  rank  and  rare  merit. 
While  the  sympathies  of  a  grateful  country  will  be  given  to  the  bereaved 
&milies  and  friends  of  those  who  nobly  fell,  their  illustrious  example  wiD 
remain  for  the  benefit  and  admiration  of*  the  army. 

"By  order  of  Major-osnbral  Tatlos. 

W,  W.  S.  Bliss,  Mjutant-general.'' 

The  following  are  similar  documents  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  Mexicans : 

Oenerai  Order  of  the  army — 2^d  February^  7  o'clock  at  mght-^-'an  tki 
ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  camp  of  La  Angostura* 
His  excellency,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  directs  me  to  announce  lo 
the  generals,  field  and  company  officers,  and  the  soldiers  which  compose  it, 
that  he  has  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  gallant  bearing  of  each  one  of 
them  during  the  days  of  combat  which  we  have  had  with  the  invading 
forces  of  North  America.*  Such  bearing  is  worthy  of  the  soldiers  of  a 
people  who  desire  to  be  free ;  and  the  ground  which  we  now  occupy,  on 
which  the  enemy  was  just  now  posted,  the  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the 
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colonra  we  have  takeot  and  the  thousand  corpses  of  the  enemy  which  are 
scattered  around  us,  will  always  be  eridence  of  the  Talour  of  the  soldien 
of  Mexico.  His  excellency  also  directs  me  to  say,  that  in  testimony  of 
the  brave  deeds  of  his  subordinates,  he  will  present  them  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  supreme  government,  with  his  commendation ;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fatigues  of  these  days  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  the  troops  are  sufiering,  that  he  will  direct  them  to  be  so  disposed 
that  they  may  recover  themselves  so  as  to  conclude  with  glory  the  enter- 
prise so  briJliantly  commenced.  He  directs  that  this  order  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  army  in  a  general  order  extraordinary. 

By  command  of  his  excellency,  M.  Michbltorbna* 

General  Order  (about  midnight)  of^^d,  (while  marching.) 

His  excellency  the  general-in-chief  has  directed  that  the  army  shall 
repose  this  day,  it  being  understood  that  the  design  of  retiring  to  this  point 
is  purely  stratagetical,  to  see  if  the  enemy  will  abandon  his  position,  so  that 
the  cavalry  can  have  an  opportunity  to  operate.  His  exceiiency  also 
directs  that  I  should  express  to  the  generals,  field  and  other  officers,  and  to 
the  soldiers,  the  satisfaction  which  he  has  derived  from  their  brilliant  de- 
portment on  the  illustrious  day  of  the  22d,  and  in  the  battle  of.  the  23d/ 
Victory  has  been  oui;^.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  men  has  been  immense ; 
and  then  we  have  in  our  possession  his  colours  and  his  artillery,  which 
the  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  each  for  itself,  succeeded  in  taking*  from  the 
enemy.  The  unevenness  of  the  ground  alone  saved  from  our  swords  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  enemy  which  have  already  fled  for  Saltillo.  For 
all  which,  the  commander-in-chief  o&rs  every  class  his  due  thanks,  trust- 
ing that  hereafter  they  will  continue  to  give  similar  proofs  of  their  discipline 
and  patriotism — services  which  the  nation  will  ever  acknowledge*  •  ♦  ♦  • 

By  order  of  his  excellency,  M.  Micheltorena. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  battle,  the  governor  of  Scm  .Luis  Potosi  issued  a 
pompous  declaration,  claiming  a  complete  victory  to  the  Mexican  arms* 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  thought  difierent. 

We  have  thus  collected  into  one  view  all  the  documents  which  might 
assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  clear  as  well  as  comprehensive  opin- 
ion of  this  great  action,  abstaining  in  the  meanwhile,  as  much  as  poa- 
sible,  from  any  remarks  of  our  own..  It  is  difficult  to  judge  fjedrly  and 
impartially  of  any  great  national  event,  recently  enacted.  Party  or  na- 
tional prejudices,  the  fear  of  opposition,  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  often  ignorance  of  important  circumstances,  all  combine  to 
warp  the  verdict  of  the  historian.  To  these  may  be  added  the  unar 
voidable  accumulation  of  difl!erent  and  often  contradictory  evidences  and 
authorities,  which  frequently  rendera  even  a  correct  narration  of  the  event 
itself  an  impossibility*     Hence  the  conflicting  statements  of  m^y  of 
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NftpoleQD'a.  battles,  Df-OeneialQreenefttEntBw  Spriags,  and  of  the  Britiu 
in  India.  On  the  othei  hand,  when  time  haa  divested  the  great  event  of 
all  its  appendages,  and  the  sight  can  grasp  it,  without  being  distracted  bj 
a  multiplication  of  attendants,  then  only  the  impartial  narrator  may  pn^ 
nounce  with  firmness,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  of  ita  nature  and 
merits. 

>  T  the  battle  which  we  have  just  described,  each 

army  laboured  under  its  peculiar  disadvantage*. 

The  Mexicans  were  worn  out  by  a  fatiguing 
.  march,  and  debilitated  by  sicknesa-ond  hunger. 
I  Several  of  their  generals  were  alao  unpopular, 

especially  those  who  had  been  concerned  at  Mw- 

terey;  and  more  than  all,  they  were  the  atimlantt 
&D  army  flushed  with  the  remembrance  of  for- 
r  victories,  and  occupying  picked  ground, 
which  is  universaUy  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  poaitiong 
wbich  a  military  force  had  ever  defended.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
for  inferior  in  numbers,  in  artillery,  and  especially  in  cavalry  ;  and,  with 
tl}B  exception  of  a  few  companies,  were  composed  entirely  of  new  volunteer 
troops,  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of  every-day  life,  and 
were  almost  unknown  to  their  officers  and  to  each  other.  On  the  other 
band,  both  were  commanded  by  popular  generals,  possessing  the  entire 
confidence  of  their  commands,  both  were  certain  of  victory,  and  both  con- 
fident that  the  eyes  of  their  governments  were  upon  them.  The  balance 
of  advantage  however  must  be  conceded  to  the  Mexicans  ;  for  we  cannot 
resist  the  impression,  that  had  the  assailants  been  of  the  same  nation  or 
same  military  character  with  their  opponents.  General  Taylor  must  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.  To  other  causes,  then,  than  those  just  mentioned,  we 
must  ascribe  the  result  of  the  conflict,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  sys- 
tematic co-operalion  of  each  corps  and  commander,  with  the  general-in- 
chief  and  with  each  other,  thus  forming  a  federat  whole)  in  the  coolness 
evinced  by  almost  every  company,  even  while  exposed  to  the  most  tre- 
mendous fires  of  artillery  and  musketry;  in  the  fearlessness  of  the  officers, 
who  were  always  in  advance  of  their  men  ;  to  the  admirable  management 
of  the  artillery ;  and  finally,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  spirit  of 
emulation  between  the  regiments  of  diflerent  states,  and  of  which  the  Mexi- 
cans  were  wholly  destitute.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  an  army, 
witboutwhich  superior  numbera  ara  of  but  little  avail.  In  that  last  terriUe 
charge,  when  the  thousands  of  cavalry  were  rushing  down  upon  one  de- 
voted corps,  had  the  unanimilt/  of  the  Americans  for  one  moment  forsaken 
them,  they  would  that  moment  have  been  annihilated.  O'Brien  had  lost 
Ik.  "Lilled  and  wounded  every  man  and  horse,  and  had  seen  the  hoola  of 
the    horses   strike   the  muzzles  of  his  guns.     But  almost  at  the  same 
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instant,  Cmptain  Bragg  received  his  ordeni,  galloped  into  action,  and  opened 
upon  the  exuking  puiBuers  so  suddenly  that  confusion  ensued  almoat  before 
they  had  time  to  perceive  its  aoarce.  A  similar  instance  we  have  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Mississippi  regiment  after  the  retreat  of  the  Indiana  troops. 
Then,  also,  the  day  would  have  been  lost,  but  for  the  oneness  of  action 
which  pervaded  both  the  officers  and  men  of  those  gallant  troops. 
An  example  of  the  want  of  it  is  given  by  Santa  Anna,  in  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  General  Minon  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  last  charge^ 
)  be  noted  that  to  this  cattte  alone  the  dictator  atcribea  Aia 

UT  the  principal  cause  of  victory— that  which  combined  and 
modified  all  others — was  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
American  general.  Few  men,  besides  himself,  could 
have  conquered  at  Buena  Tista ;  none  other  could  have 
\  inspired  the  troops  with  such  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 
Talents  for  the  choice  of  position,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  line  of  battle,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  engagement , 
coolness  and  intrepidity  while  exposing  his  person  whenever  it  became 
necessary;  together  with  the  determination  to  conquer,  which  inspired 
through  him,  all  his  men,  marked  his  conduct  on  that  day,  and  secured 
him,  to  futura  history,  as  the  Hero  of  Angostura. 

After  the  retreat  of  Santa  Anna,  no  event  of  importance  transpired, 
nntil'the  2d  of  March,  when  a  force  of  two  hundred  Americans,  com- 
manded by  Major  G^ddings,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons,  was  attacked  by  General  Urrea,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred Mexicans.  The  first  onset  of  the  enemy  was  repelled;  but  the 
cavalry  then  attacked  the  wagon  traJn,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  team- 
sters from  their  horses,  and  sepaiating  the  whole  into  two  bodies.  A 
summons  to  surrender  was  now  sent  to  the  smaller  division,  which  was 
refused,  and,  soon  after,  the  Americans  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
re-united,  and  forced  them  to  retire.  They  lost  fifteen  teamsters  and  two 
soldiers,  while  the  Mexicans  left  more  than  fony  on  the  field.  Major  Gid- 
dings  entered  Seralvo  the  next  morning,  and  in  a  few  days  was  joined  t^ 
a  considerable  force  under  Colonel  Curtis,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  Urrea. 
On  the  16th,  the  colonel  came  up  with  General  Taylor,  near  Marin.  The 
general  was  also  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  having  with  him  May's  dra- 
goons and  two  companies  of  Bragg's  artillery.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  active  exertions  of  the  general,  Urrea  succeeded  in  eluding  him, 
and  retreated  beyond  the  mountains  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Americana  retired 
toward  Monterey,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Walnut  Springs. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  General  Taylor  to  the  inhabitants  ol 
Northern  Mexico : 
vm.  iL-aa 
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7%e  General'ih'Chitf  of  the  American  foreeSf  to  the  inhabiianiB  of  Tbnuni* 

/tj9a»,  iVtievo  Zeon,  and  Coahtnia. 

When  the  American  troops  firftt  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  the 
ahpve  states,  it  was  with  the  intention,  and  publicly  declared  to  yon,  of 
making  war,  not  upon  peaceful  citizens  of  the  soil,  but  upon  the  central 
government  of  the  republic,  with  a  riew  to  obtain  an  early  and  an  honour- 
able peace.  The  undersigned  was  authorized  by  his  govemnient  to  levy 
contributions  upon  the  people,  for  the  support  of  his  army ;  but,  unwilling 
to  throw  the  heavy  burden  of  the  war  upon  those  who,  with  few  excep- 
tions, manifested  a  neutral  disposition,  he  has  continued,  from  the  first,  to 
pay  punctually  and  liberally  for  all  supplies  drawn  from  the  country  for 
the  support  of  his  troops. 

He  has  used  every  effort  to  cause  the  war  to  bear  h'ghtly  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states,  and  he  had  hoped  by  this  means  to  retain  their  confi- 
dence and  insure  their  neutrality  in  the  strife  between  his  government  and 
that  of  Mexico;  but  he  regrets  to  say  that  his  kindness  has  not  been 
appreciated,  but  has  been  met  by  acts  of  hostility  and  plunder.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  instead  of  pursuing  their  avocations  quietly  at  home, 
have,  in  armed  bands,  waylaid  the  roads,  and,  under  the  direction^and 
with  the  support  of  the  government  troops,  have  destroyed  trains  and 
murdered  drivers,  under  circumstances  of  atrocity  which  disgrace  hu- 
manity. 

The  lives  of  those  who  were  thus  wantonly  put  to  death  cannot  be 
restored,  but  the  undersigned  requires  from  the  people  of  the  country  an 
indemnification  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  trains  ani 
the  pillage  of  their  contents.  To  tha^  end,  a[n  estimate  will  be  made,  by 
•he  proper  officers,  of  the  entire  loss ;  and  this  loss  must  be  made  good 
either  in  money  or  in  the  products  of  the  country,  by  the  community  at 
large,  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon  and  Coahuila,  each  dis- 
trict, oTJuzgado,  paying  its  just  proportion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  rich  will  bear  their  full  share.  And  the  undersigned 
calls  upon  all  good  citizens  to  remain  absolutely  neutral,  and  to  give  no 
countenance  to  the  bands  which  infest  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  mur- 
der and  pillage.  It  is  his  anxious  desire  to  continue  the  same  policy  as 
heretofore,  and  he  trusts  thai  the  course  of  the  citizens  will  enable  him  to 
do  sol 

Z.  Taylor,  Mg.  Om.  U.  S.JL 

Head-quarters  at  Monterey,  March  31, 1847. 


CAPTURE  OF  VERA  CRUZ. 

S  we  hare  funneriy  stated,  General  tVinfield  Scott 
had  been  sent  by  goremment  to  the  aeal  of  war, 
prerioas  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista ;  as  he  wav 
the  senior  officer  in  rank,  he  of  course  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  southern  army, 
e  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  superseded 
Taylor,  as  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  two 
generals  waa  entirely  different.  The  order  defin- 
,ng  the  duties  of  the  new  commandeT  is  as  follows : 

Wax  Dxpabtmbnt,  Washinoton,  November  SU,  1846. 
Sir, — ^The  President,  Mvenl  days  since,  communicated  in  person  to  you 
hie  orden  to  repair  to  Hexicoi  to  take  the  uHnmand  of  the  forces  the  re  assem- 
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Wed,  and  particularly  to  oi^niie  and  Bet  on  foot  an  expeditioii  to  opsisle 
on  ilie  Guir  coast,  if,  on  arriving  st  the  theatre  of  action,  you  shall  deem  it 
to  l)t  practicable.  It  is  not  proposed  to  control  your  operations  by  definite 
and  positive  inslructiona,  but  you  are  laft  to  prosecute  them  as  your  judg- 
ment, under  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  shall  dictate.  The  work 
is  before  you,  and  the  means  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  for  accomplishing 
it,  are  committed  to  you,  in  the  fall  confidence  that  you  will  nee  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  objects  which  it  ia  desirable  to  obtain  have  been  indicated,  and  ii  u 
hoped  that  you  will  have  the  requisite  force  to  accomplish  them. 

Of  this  you  must  be  the  judge,  when  preparations  are  made,  and  the 
time  for  action  arrived. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W,  L.  Makcy,  Secretary  of  ff'ar. 

Oen.  Wlnpield  Scott. 

N  pursuance  of  this  order.  General  Scott  sailed 
■  from  New  York  on  the  SOth  of  November,  and 
reached  the  Rio  Grande  oa  the  Ibt  of  January. 
The  great  object  of  the  new  army  was  an 
(  upon  the  Mexican  city  and  foit  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
San  Juan  d'UlIae.  The  land  forces  of  the  general  were 
to  be  assisted  by  the  naval  squadron  under  Commodore 
i  latter  embarked  at  the  depot,  and  on  the  7th  of  March 
landed' at  Anton  Lizardo.  Still  the  forces  of  the  general  were  not  sufficient 
to  justify  ah  attack,  and  he  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  number  from  the 
troops  under  General  Taylor.  These  reached  bim  in  February,  and  aug' 
mented  his  army  to  about  twelve  thousand  men. 

The  following  excellent  description  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Vera  Cruz, 
we  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald ;  it  will  be  seen  ihat  the  Mexicans 
were  justifiable  in  regarding  it  as  impregnable ; 

"Vera  Cruz  ia  situated  in  10°  11'  53"  north  latitude,  and  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  has  an  average  range  there  of  77  degrees.  One  portion  of  its 
walls  ia  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  dry 
and  sandy  plain.  Measuring  from  the  wharf  of  the  city  to  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  de  UUoa,  the  latter  is  1073  tiaras  <iistanl,  and  its  circumference 
is  8174. 

**  The  city  is  situated  on  the  exact  spot  where  Cortes  landed  on  the  Slat 
of  April,  1519,10  which  he  then  gave  the  name  of  Chalchiuheuecan.  The 
city,  however,  was  not  founded  at  that  time.  The  first  Spanish  colony 
which  occupied  the  Mexican  territory  was  the  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz, 
according  to  the  account  given  by  the  illustrious  Clavijero.  This  was 
situated  three  leagues  from  Tempoala,  but  was  abandoned  three  years  sub* 
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sequent  to  its  occupation ;  and  the  town  aAerwards  known  as  La  Antigua 
was  raised  in  place  of  it.  This  latter  is  situated  more  to  the  south.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century^  during  the  period  when  the  Marquis  of 
Monterey  was  governor  of  Mexico,  the  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  was 
founded.  It  was  termed  New  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  one  previously  alluded  to,  and  in  the  year  1615,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city.  Seventy-eight  years  afler,  that  is  to  say  in  the  year  1683, 
the  huccaneers  took  it  hy  surprise  and  sacked  it,  the  tradition  of  which 
event  is  still  spoken  of  in  Vera  Cruz,  as  the  *  Invasion  of  Lorencillo,'  that 
being  the  popular  name  which  was  given  to  the  Hollander,  Lawrence  de 
Graff,  the  chief  of  the  pirates  who  committed  this  outrage. 

"  The  reason  of  the  several  changes  made  in  the  site  of  the  city  erected 
by  the  first  settlers,  however,  may  be  somewhat  attributed  to  the  ravages 
made  among  the  two  first  colonies  by  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto. 
Unfortunately,  though,  the  new  settlement  of  New  Vera  Cruz  did  not  at.  all 
assist  the  new  settlers  in  this  particular,  for  in  addition  to  the  insalubrious 
nature  of  its  warm  and  moist  climate,  there  were  other  causes  that  were 
equally  unfavourable,  such  as  the  ponds  and  marahes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city — the  exhalations  from  which  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
— and  the  reflected  heat  from  the  sandy  plains  that  were  still  nearer,  raised 
the  temperature  to  a  most  extraordinary  height.  Added^to  these  difficul- 
ties was  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  immense  abundance  of  that 
tormenting  kind  of  musquito  called  the  tancudo,  whose  bite  gave  rise  to 
great  irritation  of  the  system. 

"All  these  causes  operating  together,  gave  rise  to  various  aflections 
among  those  who  were  acclimated.  The  most  common  eflects  were  more 
or  less  serious  tertian  fevers,  whilst  the  stranger  felt  them  in  an  attack  of 
the  terrible  vomito,  the  very  name  of  which  is  suflicient  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants of  the  more  salubrious  interior.  Observation  and  experience, 
however,  have  now  served  to  show  all  that  can  be  done  towards  curing 
this  awful  disease,  and,  consequently,  its  ravages  have  not  been  so  g^reat  for 
some  years  past.  The  two  following  facts  have  likewise  been  ascertained 
regarding  it— first,  that  foreigners  who  have  once  become  acclimated  in 
Vera  Cruz,  then  enjoy  better  health  than  do  the  natives  of  that  place ;  and, 
second,  that  though  the  climate  is  so  unhealthy  and  fatal  during  those 
periods  of  the  year  when  great  heat  and  heavy  rains  prevail,  yet,  that  as 
soon  as  the  north  winds  (which  commence  in  October,  and  end  in  April) 
blow  sufliciently  strong  to  remove  the  miasmatic  exhalations  and  musquV 
toes,  and  cool  the  atmosphere,  then  it  becomes  much  more  healthy  than  the 
climate  of  many  places  in  the  interior. 

"The  city  is  smalt,  but  from  the  regularity  which  marks  its  laying  out,  it 
is  beautiful.    The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved.    The  houses, 

of  which  there  are  one  thousand  and  sixty-three,  are  mostly  two  stories 
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high,  and  built  of  the  Muacam  stone,  taken  from  the  sea-beach.  Tlien 
are  some  three  stories  high,  and  of  fine  aichitectnral  design,  with  their  in* 
temal  arrangements  corresponding  to  the  beauty  of  their  external  appear- 
ance. The  finest  public  buildings  are  those  near  the  wharf,  which  hare 
not  long  been  built,  and  contain  the  principal  public  ofiices.  We  may  also 
notice  the  market-place  that  has  been  recently  laid  out ;  the  parish  or  princi- 
pal church ;  the  military  and  female  hospitals ;  the  maritime  custom-house, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits.  This 
latter  is 'remarkable  for  the  solidity  oi  its  walls.  The  other  convents  of 
San  Francisco,  Santo  Domingo,  La  Merced,  and  Belen,  are  more  remaika- 
ble  for  their  extent  than  for  their  architectural  merits.  The  streets  are 
well  lighted  by  means  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  lamps,  which  sufiice 
to  illuminate  them  perfectly  on  dark  nights.  The  excellent  organisation 
of  the  night-watch  perfectly  fulfils  its  object.  In  addition  to  the  hospitals 
we  have  mentioned,  there  are  others  for  the  reception  of  male  patients. 
The  cemetery,  which  is  situated  outside  the  walls,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  republic. 

"  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Crux  produces  almost  everything, 
in  the  way  of  eatables,  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Hie 
woods  abound  in  game,  the  fields  in  grain,  vegetables  and  tropical  firoils, 
and  the  savannas  or  plains  with  cattle.  The  sea,  rivers,  and  large  lakes 
abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and  the  elevated  and  temperate  regkiis 
with  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  natural  to  those  climates,  while 
numerous  vessels  from  Europe  and  America  bring  into  the  port  all  the 
various  wines,  liquors,  and  delicacies  which  the  most  refined  epicure  can 
desire. 

^  As  Vera  Cruz  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  republic,  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  it,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  idea  of  its  fortifications.  These 
consist  of  nine  towers  connected  together  by  means  of  a  stone  and  mortar 
wall,  which,  however,  is  not  very  thick.  The  two  towera  named  Santiago 
and  Conception  are  the  most  important,  as  well  from  their  size  and  strength, 
as  from  the  fact  that  by  their  position  they  contribute  much  to  the  defence 
of  the  port.  They  are  situated  at  that  portion  of  the  walls  looking  toward 
the  castle  of  San  Juan,  and  are  distant  from  each  other  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  varas.  The  other  towen,  including  the  one  called 
Ban  Fernando,  are  almost  equal  in  shape,  size,  and  strength.  All  of  them 
can  mount  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  of  various  sizes ;  and  save  those 
of  the  middle  ones,  their  fires  all  cross  in  front  of  the  guard-houses, 
the  external  walls  of  which  form  part  of  the  walls  which  sunroond  the 
city. 

"Although  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  the  principal  one  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  is  very  dangerous  during  the  seasons  of  the  northers  that 
which  is  called  the  bay  being,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  bad  road- 
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•lead.  The  republic  of  Mexico  ia  as  badly  situated  in  this  respect  on 
the  eastern  coast,  as  it  is  highly  fayonrable  on  the  western ;  and  Baron 
Humboldt  but  too  fisuthfully  described  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz  when  he 
said,  that  the  only  shelter  it  afibrds  shipping  is  a  dangerous  anchorage 
among  shoals.  The  ruinous  condition  into  which  the  city  wharf  has  been 
allowed  latterly  to  fall,  has  not,  by  any  means,  contributed  to  lessen  the 
serious  inconvenience  and  risk  which  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  place 
experiences  from  this  state  of  things.  This  latter  difficulty,  however,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  as  the  necessary  repairs  have  lately 
been  commenced  on  the  wharf,  and,  unless  the  funds  fail,  we  hope  to  see 
this  work  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

"The  situation  which  Vera  Cruz  has  occupied  in  the  scale  of  Mexican 
civilization  since  the  era  of  the  emancipation  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  is, 
undoubtedly,  very  high.  The  rising  generation  is  gifted  with  excellent 
talents  and  imaginations,  as  ardent  and  lively  as  their  climate  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  good  col- 
leges in  their  city  to  foster  and  bring  out  their  capacities.  The  Vera 
Cruzanos  are  not  less  distinguished  for  force  of  ^haract^r,  than  they  are  for 
capacity— as  they  are  frank,  affiible  and  generous.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  instance  any  other  part  of  the  republic,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  better  informed  or  more  refined,  or  where  there  are  more  ideas  of 
liberty  and  progression,  less  fanaticism,  or  better  customs.  The  lower 
classes  in  the  vicinity  are  not^  so  addicted,  generally  speaking,  to  those 
lamentably  dissipated  and  debauched  habits,  which  are,  unfortunately,  too 
often  found  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace  of  the  larger  cities ; 
and  long  periods  of  time  often  elapse  in  Vera  Cruz,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  of  those  awful  crimes  which  are  so  frequent  in  other  parts.  When 
homicides  or  murders  occur,  it  is  generally  among  the  soldiery ;  and  the 
robberies  that  are  committed  are,  almost  always,  the  work  of  strangers. 
Travellers  arriving  in  the  night  during  the  hot  season  would  be  much 
surprised  by  finding  the  doors  of  the  houses  left  open,  and  their  inmates 
asleep.  Yet  such  is  the  result  of  the  confidence  which  the  morality  of 
the  inhabitants  inspires. 

"  Though  in  times  past.  Vera  Cruz,  from  its  riches  and  mercantile  acti- 
vity, well  deserved  the  title  of  the  Tyre  of  America ;  it  is,  at  the  preset. . 
day,  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  Its  business,  which,  in  the  year  1802, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty-two  millions  and  forty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  has  now  (1844)  become  quite  insignificant;  and  the 
population,  which  in  1804  exceeded  twenty  thousand  souls,  now  scarcely 
amounts  to  seven  thousand,  even  including  the  garrison.  Vera  Cruz  if* 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  point  in  the  republic  which  has  been  most  severely 
tried  in  these  latter  times.  In  1821 ,  it  was  besieged  and  carried  by  the 
'ndependent  troops ;  in  1822,  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Spanish  troops ; 
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and  between  the  25th  of  September,  1823,  and  the  23d  of  November,  1896^ 
it  was  thrice  bombarded  by  the  Spanish,  who  were  occupjring  the  castle 
of  San  Juan.  In  1832,  it  was  again  besieged  by  what  were  termed  the 
ministerial  troops ;  and,  in  1838,  it  was  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  French. 
The  results  of  some  of  those  sufierings  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  and  honourable  to  the  city  itself.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the 
republic,  and  well  deserves  the  title  of  Heroica,  which  it  has  borne  since 
the  year  1825,  when  she  accomplished  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  San 
Juan  from  its  Spanish  occupants. 

'*  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  is  unquestionably  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  American  fortresses. .  Its  construction  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1582,  upon  a  bar  or  bank,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the 
distance  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  Castilian  varas  or  yards,  and  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  centre  of  the  area  occupied  by  this 
fortress  is  a  small  island,  upon  which  Juan  de  Qrijalva  landed  a  year 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cortes  upon  the  continent,  and,  at  that  period,  it 
accidentally  received  the  name  which  it  retains  to  this  present  day.  It 
seems  that  there  was  a  shrine  or  temple  erected  upon  it,  in  which  human 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  Indiafl  gods ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  were 
informed  that  these  ofie rings  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  commands 
of  the  kings  of  Acolhua,  (one  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,)  they  con- 
founded or  abbreviated  this  name  into  the  word  UUoa,  which  they  affixed 
to  the  island. 

*' Sixty-one  years  after  the  conquest,  the  work  was  undertaken,  and 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  designed,  not  only  to  defend  Vera  Cruz, 
but  to  attack  it  in  case  of  necessity,  that  city  was,  nevertheless,  sacked 
by  the  pirates,  under  the  renowned  freebooter,  Lorencillo,  in  the  year 
1683. 

"The  cost  of  the  castle  has  been  estimated  by  various  writers,  to  have 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  exaggeration,  if  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  built  in  foundations  laid  in  the  sea,  whose  waves  it  has  resisted 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

"According  to  a  report  made  on  the  17th  of  January,  1775,  it -was  the 
opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  distinguished  officers,  that  this 
fortress,  after  all  its  defences  were  completed,  would  require  a  garrison  for 
efiective  service,  composed  of  seventeen  hundred  infantry  soldiers,  three 
hundred  artillery,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sailors,  and  a  hundred 
supernumeraries. 

**  The  exterior  polygon,  which  faces  Vera  Cruz,  extends  three  hundred 
yards  in  length,  whilst  that  which  defends  the  north  channel  is,  at  least, 
two  hundred  yards  long.    Besides  this,  there  is  a  low  battery  situate  in 
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|]i«  boation  of  Santiago,  which  doablea  the  fire  on  that  chuinel.    Tbe 
■oathem  channel  is  commanded  also  by  the  battery  of  San  Miguel. 

"The  whole  fortress  is  conslnicted  of  Madrepora  Aitrea,  a  species  of 
aoft  coral,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  Its  walla  are  fran 
four  to  five  )%rds  in  thickness,  their  exterior,  being  faced  with  a  haidM 
■tone.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  having  seven  cisterns  within  the  . 
castle,  which  altogether  contain  ninety-three  thousaod  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  cubic  feet  of  water.  Its  full  equipment  of  artillery  pieces  is 
three  hundred  and  seventy  ;  but  it  contained  only  a  hundred  and  sarenty- 
seven  when  sltacked  by  the  French  in  1838." 

In  February,  a  regiment  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Ruseey,  were  wrecked  near  the  island  of  Lobos.  Here  they  were  met  bj 
a  summons  to  surrender,  from  a  large  Mexican  force  under  Qenenl  Cos ; 
but  although  die  colonel's  men  were  without  anna,  he  presented  a  btdd 
front,  and  delayed  his  answer  until  night,  when  leaving  his  baggage,  and 
lighting  camp-fires,  he  leA  his  poeiti<«,  and  by  forced  marches  leacliad 
l^mpico,  the  American  head-quarters. 

E  will  describe  the  landing  and  prindpsd 
events  of  the  siege,  in  the  langnage  of  eys- 
witnessas,  believing  that  a  dearer  idesi  ia 
thereby  conveyed  than  &om  a  mere  detaibd 
narrative.  < 

Immediately  after  landing  at  Lizardo,  the 
two  commanding  officers  made  a  recoonou- 
sance  in  the  steamer  Petrita,  and  selected 
the  beach  due  west  from  tbe  island  of  Sacri- 
ficios,  as  the  most  suitable  point  to  land  the 
troops.  The  landing  ia  thus  described  by 
tbe  commodore  in  his  official  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  anchorage  near  this  place  being  extremely  contracted,  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  lo  avoid  crowding  it  with  an  undue  number  of  vessels, 
to  transfer  most  of  the  troops  to  the  vessels  of  war  for  transportation  to 
Sacrificios.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  9lh,  at  daylight,  all  nece^ 
aary  preparations— such  as  launching  and  numbering  the  boats,  detailing 
officers,  &c. — having. been  previously  made,  this  transfer  was  cranmenced. 
The  frigates  received  on  board  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred men  each,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  sloops  and 
smaller  vessels  numbers  in  proportion.  This  part  of  the  movement  was 
completed  very  successfoUy  about  II  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  a  few  minntH 
thereafter  the  squadron  under  my  command,  accompanied  by  the  commiad- 
ing  general,  in  the  steamship  Haasachnsetta,  and  such  of  the  tnuupoils  m 
bad  been  selected  for  the  parpoae,  got  under  way. 
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''The  weatlier  was  rery  fine^ndeed  we  ccrald  not  hate  been  tMM 
favoured  in  this  particular  than  we  Were.  We  had  a  &esh  and  yet  gentit 
breeze  from  the  south-east,  and  a  perfectly  smoolh  sea.  The  passage  to 
Sacrificios  occupied  us  between  two  and  three  hours.  Each  ship  came  in 
and  anchored  without  the  sb'ghtest  disorder  or  confusion,  in  the  small  space 
allotted  to  her— the  harbour  being  still  very  much  crowded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  transports  we  had  left  behind.  The  disembarkation 
commenced  on  the  instant. 

^  Whilst  we  were  transferring  the  troops  from  the  ships  to  the  surf-boats, 
^(sizty-five  in  number,)  I  directed  the  steamers  Spitfire  and  Vixen,  and  the 
fire  gun-boats,  to  form  a  line  parallel  with  and  close  in  to  the  beach,  to  corer 
the  landing.  This  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  these  small  Teasels, 
from  the  lightness  of  their  draught,  were  enabled  to  take  positions  within 
good  grape-range  of  the  shore.  As  the  boats  severally  received  their  com- 
plements of  troops,  they  assembled  in  a  line,  abreast,  between  the  fleet  and 
the  gun-boats ;  and  when  aU  were  ready,  they  pulled  in  together,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  number  of  officers  of  the  squadron,  who  had  been  de- 
tailed for  this  purpose.  General  Worth  commanded  this,  the  first  line  of 
the  army,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  forming  his  command  on  the  beach 
and  neighbouring  heights  just  before  sunset.  Fotur  thousand  five  handled 
men  were  thus  thrown  on  shore,  almost  simultaneously.  No  enemy  ap- 
peared to  ofier  us  the  slightest  opposition.  The  first  line  being  landed,  the 
boats  in  successive  trips  relieved  the  men-of-war  and  transports  of  the  re- 
maining troops  by  10  o*clock,  P.  M.  The  whole  army,  (save  a  few  strag- 
gling companies,)  consisting  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  were  thas 
safely  deposited  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  of  any  kind. 

"  The  officers  and  seamen  under  my  cc»nmand  vied  with  each  other,  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  zealous  and  energetic  performance  of  their  duty.  I 
cannot  but  express  to  the  department  the  great  satisfaction  I  have  derived 
from  witnessing  their  efibrts  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  the  success 
of  their  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  army.  The  weather  still  continu- 
ing fine,  to-day  we  are  engaged  in  landing  the  artillery,  horses,  provisions, 
and  other  material.  The  steamer  New  Orleans,  with  the  Louisiana  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  eight  hundred  strong,  arrived  most  opportunely  at 
Anton  Lizardo,  just  as  we  had  put  ourselves  in  motion.  She  joined  us,  and 
her  troops  were  landed  with  the  rest.  Another  transport  arrived  at  this 
anchorage  to-day.    Her  troops  have  also  been  landed. 

'*  General  Scott  has  now  with  him  upwards  of  eleven  thouband  men.  At 
his  request,  I  permitted  the  marines  of  the  squadron,  under  Captain  Edna, 
to  join  him,  as  a  part  of  the  third  regiment  of  artillery.  The  genend-in- 
chief  landed  this  morning,  and  the  army  put  itself  in  motion  at  an  eaiiy 
hour,  to  form  its  linecr  around  the  city.  There  has  been  some  distant  firing 
of  shot  and  shells  from  the  town  and  castle  upon  the  troops,  as  they  ai- 
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Tanced,  but  without  result.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in  m; 
previous  communications,  as  to  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  hold  out  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  castle  has,  at  most,  but  four  or  five  weeks'  pro- 
visions, and  the  town  about  enough  to  last  for  the  same  time." 

The  following  are  the  despatches  of  General  Scott,  describing  the 
ti^ge : — 

Head-quarters  of  the  Army,  Camp  Washington, 

Bifore  Vera  Cruz,  March  23, 1847. 

Sir, — ^Yesterday,  seven  of  our  ten-inch  mortars  being  in  battery,  and  the 
labours  for  planting  the  remainder  of  our  heavy  metal  being  in  progress,  I 
addressed,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  summons  to  the  governor  of  Vera  Cmz, 
and  within  two  hours  limited  by  the  bearer  of  the  flag,  received  the  govern 
nor's  answer.  Copies  of  the  two  papers  (marked  respectively,  A  and  B) 
are  herewith  enclosed. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  governor,  who  it  turns  out  is  the  commander 
of  both  places,  chose,  against  the  plain  terms  of  the  summons,  to  suppose 
me  to  have  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  castle  and  of  the  city— ^when, 
in  fact,  from  the  non-arrival  of  our  heavy  metal— principally  mortar»— I 
was  in  no  condition  to  threaten  the  former. 

On  the  return  of  the  flag  with  that  reply,  I  at  once  ordered  the  seven 
mortars,  in  battery,  to  open  upon  the  city.  In  a  short  time  the  smaller 
vessels  of  Commodore  Perry's  squadron— two  steamers  and  five  schoooen 
—according  to  previous  arrangement  with  him,  approached  the  city  within 
about  a  mile  and  an  eighth,  whence,  being  partially  covered  firom  the  castle 
—an  essential  condition  to  their  safety — they  also  opened  a  brisk  fire  upor. 
the  city.  This  has  been  continued,  uninterruptedly,  by  the  mortars,  only 
with  a  few  intermissions,  by  the  vessels,  up  to  9  o'clock  this  morning, 
when  the  commodore,  very  properly,  called  them  ofi*  a  position  too  daringly 
assumed* 

Our  three  remaining  mortars  are  now  (12  o'clock,  M.^  in  battery,  and 
the  whole  ten  in  activity.  To-morrow,  early,  if  the  city  should  continue 
obstinate,  batteries  Nos.  4  and  5  will  be  ready  to  add  their  fire :  No.  4, 
consisting  of  four  twenty-four  pounders  and  two  eight-inch  Paixhan  guns, 
and  No«  6,  (naval  battery,)  of  three  thirty-two  pounders  and  three  eight- 
inch  Paixhans-^he  guns,  officers,  and  sailors  landed  from  the  squadnnip— 
our  friends  of  the  navy  being  unremitting  in  their  zealoifs  co-operation,  in 
every  mode  and  form. 

So  far,  we  know  that  our  fire  upon  the  city  has  been  highly  efiective— - 
particularly  from  the  batteries  of  ten-inch  mortars,  planted  at  about  eight 
hundred  yards  from  the  city.  Including  the  preparation  and  defence  of 
Ihe  batteries,  from  the  beginning— now  many  days— and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  from  city  and  castle,  we  have  only  had  four 
or  five  men  wounded,  and  one  officer  and  one  man  killed,  in  or  near  the 
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Irenches.  That  officer  was  Captain  John  R.  Yintony  of  the  United  Statee 
third  artiUery,  one  of  the  moat  talented,  accompliahed*  and  eflectiTe  mem- 
bers of  the  army,  and  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  brilliant  operatioM 
at  Monterey.  He  fell,  last  evening,  in  the  trenches,  where  he  was  on  doty 
as  field  and  commanding  officer,  unirersally  regretted.  I  hare  jost  attended 
his  honoured  remains  to  a  soldier's  graye,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  and 
within  reach  of  his  guns. 

Thirteen  of  the  long-needed  mortars — Clearing  twenty-eeren,  besides 
heayy  guns,  behind — have  arrived,  and  two  of  them  landed.  A  heavy 
norther  then  set  in  (at  meridian)  which  stopped  that  operation,  and  also  the 
landing  of  sheUs.  Hence  the  fire  of  our  mortar  batteries  has  been  sbck- 
ened,  since  2  o'clock  to-day,  and  cannot  be  reinvigorated  until  we  shaU 
again  have  a  smooth  sea.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  leave  this  report  open 
for  journalizing  events  that  may  occur  up  to  the  departure  of  the  steamship- 
of-war  Princeton,  with  Commddore  Conner,  who,  I  learn,  expects  to  leave 
the  anchorage  off  Sacrificios,  for  the  United  States,  the  25th  instant. 

March  24. — ^The  storm  having  subsided  in  the  night,  we  commenced 
this  forenoon,  as  soon  as  the  sea  became  a  little  smooth,  to  land  slhot,  sheik 
and  mortars. 

The  naval  battery.  No.  5,  was  opened,  with  great  activity,  under  Capliin 
Aulick,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  squadron,  at  about  10  A.  M.  His  fits 
was  continued  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  little  before  he  was  relieved  by  Captua 
Mayo,  who  landed  with  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition — Captain  A.  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  supply  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  lost  four  sailon 
killed,  and  had  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Baldwin,  slightly  hurt. 

The  mortar  batteries,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  have  fired  but  languidly  dariojr 
the  day,  for  the  want  of  shells,  which  are  now  going  out  from  the  beach. 

The  two  reports  of  Colonel  Bankhead,  chief  of  artillery,  both  of  thii 
date,  copies  of  which  I  enclose,  give  the  incidents  of  these  three  batteries. 

Battery  No.  4,  which  will  mount  four  twenty-four  pounders  and  two 
eight-inch  Paixhan  guns,  has  been  much  delayed  in  the  hands  of  the  inde- 
fatigable engineers  by  the  norther,  that  filled  up  the  work  with  sand  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  could  be  opened  by  the  half-blinded  labourers.  It  wiU,  hoir- 
ever,  doubtless  be  in  full  activity  early  to-morrow  morning. 

March  25. — The  Princeton  being  about  to  start  for  Philadelphia,  I  bavt 
but  a  moment  to  continue  this  report. 

All  the  batteries,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,.  and  5,  are  in  awful  activity  this  molt- 
ing. The  effect  is,  no  doubt,  very  great,  and  I  think  the  city  cannot  bold 
out  beyond  to-day.  To-morrow  morning  many  of  the  new  mortars  will  bt 
in  a  position  to  add  their  fire,  when,  or  after  the  delay  of  some  twdw 
hours,  if  no  proposition  to  surrender  should  be  received,  I  shall  organist 
parties  for  carrying  the  city  by  assault.  So  far  the  defence  has  been  ^ 
rited  and  obstinate. 
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I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memorial  received  last  night,  signed  by  the  consula 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  within  Vera  Cruz,  asking 
me  to  grant  a  truce  to  enable  the  neutrals,  together  with  Mexican  women 
and  children,  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  havoc  about  them.  I  shaU 
reply,  the  moment  that  an  opportunity  may  be  taken,  to  say — ^First,  That 
a  truce  can  only  be  granted  on  the  appUcation  of  Governor  Morales,  with 
a  view  to  surrender ;  second,  That  in  sending  safeguards  to  the  difieren^ 
consuls,  beginning  as  far  back  as  the  13th  instant,  I  distinctly  admonished 
them,  particularly  the  French  and  Spanish  consuls— and,  of  course,  through 
the  two,  the  other  consuls— of  the  dangers  that  have  followed;  third* 
That  although,  at  that  date,  I  had  already  refused  to  allow  any  person 
whatsoever  to  pass  the  line  of  investment  either  way,  yet  the  blockade 
had  been  left  open  to  the  consuls  and  other  neutrals  to  pass  out  to  their 
respective  ships  of  war  up  to  the  522d  instant ;  and,  fourth,  I  shall  enclose 
to  the  memorialists  a  copy  of  my  summons  to  the  governor,  to  show  that  I 
had  fully  considered  the  impending  hardships  and  distresses  of  the  placet 
including  those  of  women  and  children,  before  one  gun  had  been  fired  in 
that  direction.  The  intercourse  between  the  neutral  ships-of-war  and  the 
city  was  stopped  at  the  last-mentioned  date  by  Commodore  Perry,  with  my. 
concurrence,  which  I  placed  on  the  ground  that  that  intercourse  could  not 
fail  to  give  to  the  enemy  moral  aid  and  comfort. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  memorial,  that  our  batteries  have  already  had  a 
terrible  efiecton  the  cityr(also  known  through  other  sources,N  and  hence 
the  inference  that  a  surrender  must  soon  be  proposed.    In  haste, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Winfobld  Scott. 

Hon.  William  L.  Marct,  Secretary  of  War. 

Head-Quarters  of  the  Army, 
'  Vera  Cruz,  March  20, 1847. 

Sm, — ^The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  floats  triumphantly  over 
the  y^alls  of  this  city  and  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

Our  troops  have  garrisoned  both  since  10  o'clock.  It  is  now  noon. 
Brigadier-general  Worth  is  in  command  of  the  two  places. 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  and  exchanged  at  a  late  hour  night 
before  the  last.    I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  document. 

I  have  heretofore  reported  the  principal  incidents  of  the  siege,  up  to  the 
25th  instant.  Nothing  of  striking  interest  occurred,  until  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  when  I  received  overtures  from  General  Landero* 
oa  whom  Gieneral  Morales  has  devolved  the  principal  command.  A  terri- 
ble storm  of  wind  and  sand  made  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  the  dtyt 
and  impossible  to  refer  to  Commddore  Perry.  I  was  obliged  to  entertain  the 
propoftition  alone,  or  to  continue  the  fire  upon  a  place  that  had*  shown  a  dispo* 
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aition  to  surrender ;  for  the  losi  of  a  day,  or  perhaps  several,  could  not  be  per 
mitted.    The  accompanying  papers  will  show  the  proceedings  and  results. 

Testerdayj  after  the  norther  had  abated,  and  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  me  early  the  morning  before  had  again  met  those  appointed  by  General 
Landero,  Commodore  Perry  sent  ashore  his  second  in  command.  Captain 
AuHck,  as  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  navy.  Although  not  included 
in  my  specific  arrangement  made  with  the  Mexican  commander,  I  did  not 
hesitate,  with  proper  courtesy,  to  desire  that  Captain  Aulick  might  be  duly 
introduced  and  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussions  and  acts  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  reciprocally  accredited.  Hence  the  preamble 
to  his  signature.  The  original  American  commissioners  were.  Brevet 
Brigadier-general  Worth,  Brigadier-general  Pillow,  and  Colonel  Totten. 
Four  more  able  or  judicious  officers  could  not  have  been  desired. 

I  have  time  to  add  but  little  more.  The  remaining  details  of  the  siege ; 
the  able  co-operation  of  the  United  States  squadron,  successively  under  the 
pommand  of  Commodores  Conner  and  Perry ;  the  admirable  conduct  of 
the  whole  army— regulars  and  volunteers— I  should  be  happy  to  dwell 
upon  as  they  deserve ;  but  the  steamer  Princeton,  with  Commodore  Conner 
on  board,  is  under  way,  and  I  have  conmienced  organizing  an  advance  into 
the  interior.  This  may  be  delayed  a  few  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  ad- 
ditional means  of  transportation.  In  the  mean  time,  a  joint  operation,  by 
land  and  water,  will  be  made  upon  Alvarado.  No  lateral  expedition, 
however,  shall  interfere  with  the  grand  movement  towards  the  capital. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  services  of  Colonel  Totten,  in  the  siege  that 
has  just  terminated  most  successfully,  and  the  importance  of  his  presence 
at  Washington,  as  the  head  of  the  engineer  bureau,  I  intrust  this  despatch 
to  his  personal  care,  and  beg  to  commend  him  to  the  very  favouraUe  con- 
sideration of  the  department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Winfield  Scott* 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marct,  Secretary  of  War, 

Gentlemen  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  scenes  which  they  p(»rtray, 
write  as  follows : 

Camp  of  thb  Besdeoino  Akmt,  March  10,  1847. 
At  2  o'clock  this  morm'ng  the  camp' was  aroused  by  a  brisk  fire  firom  the 
enemy,  and  the  balls  came  whistling  through,  *'  as  thick  as  hail,"  breaking 
one  man's  thigh,  and  wounding  two  others.  Instead  of  ^  beating  the  long 
.roll,"  as  usual  in  cases  of  alarm,  a  small  detachment,  under  Captain  Cior- 
■don,  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded  over  two  or  three 
.hundred  yards,  when  he  found  his  command  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  body 
of  men.  IJe  hailed  them^  and  they  answered  him  in  English,  but  the 
4:aptain,  not  aQmiring  their  accent,  withdrew  his  small  force  a  short 
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tance,  and  again  hailed,  when  he  was  answered  with  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  their  whole  hody,  which  was  returned  by  the  detachment,  and  had 
the  e0ect  of  compelling  the  Mexicans  to  retire  towards  the  town.  Nothing 
but  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  and  able  officer  prevented  the  captors 
or  destruction  of  the  whole  reconnoitering  detachment. 

The  steamer  Spitfire,  Captain  Tatnall,  at  sunrise  took  position  in  front 
of  the  castle  and  town,  and  commenced  a  fire,  by  way  of  **  opening  the 
ball,*'  which  she  continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  which  was  returned  bj 
the  castle  and  city. 

Shortly  after  the  Spitfire  commenced  firing,  the  first  and  second  diviaioiit 
moved  in  a  column  up  the  beach  towards  the  city,  about  a  mile,  an4  pro* 
ceeded  to  invest  the  place.  A  Mexican  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
numbering,  perhaps,  four  or  five  regiments  in  all,  showed  themselves  on 
the  sand  heights  towards  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  oar 
advance,  and  commenced  firing  musketry.  One  of  the  mountain  howitsen 
and  rockets  were  placed  on  the  hills,  and  fired  a  few  shots  and  sent  a  few 
rockets  whizzing  through  the  air  without  any  effect.  The  Mexicans 
appeared  to  be  a  little  shy  of  them  at  first,  but^soon  recommenced  spread- 
ing their  line  along  the  hill  and  firing  their  muskets.  Captain  Taylor 
was  then  ordered  to  try  their  mettle  with  a  six-pounder,  which  had  not 
been  fired  but  a  few  times  before  they  withdrew  behind  ihe  hill,  and  left 
for  some  place  secure  from  danger.  In  this  firing  there  was  one  Mexican 
killed. 

General  Worth  succeeded  in  taking  his  position  on  the  right  of  the  line 
of  investment  by  11  o'clock.  The  line  circumvallating  the  city,  when 
completed,  will  run  along  a  chain  of  sand-hills  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  ranging  from  three  hundred-  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  com- 
pletely overlooking  and  commanding  the  town  and  fortifications,  but  ths 
heavy  guns  from  the  castle  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  right  wing  of 
the  line,  where  no  doubt  the  quarters  will  be  very  hot 

As  soon  as  General  Worth  had  occupied  his  ground.  General  Ptitlei^ 
son's  division  took  up  its  march,  with  General  Pillow's  brigade  in  advance, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  on  the  left  of  General  Worth.  The  advance, 
however,  did  not  proceed  over  a  mile  before  they  became  engaged  with 
the  enemy  in  a  thick  cluster  of  chapparel.  A  rapid  fire  immediately 
ensued,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  The  Mexicans  retreated,  and 
no  loss  on  either  side  that  I  could  .ascertain  positively;  though  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  this  evening  that  five  dead  Mexicans  had  been  found* 

General  Pillow  again  commenced  extending  the  line,  but  owing  to  th<: 
great  difilculty  and  labour  of  cutting  a  road  in  the  chapparel,  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  a  mile,  op  to 
4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  he  again  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  ambuscade.     The  firing  was  so  heavy,  and  appeared  so  to  in 
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cfease,  that  General  Patterson  despatched  the  New  York  regiment,  U 
8hield8*8  brigade,  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pillow^— but  only  one  com- 
pany of  the  New  Yorkers  arrived  at  the  point  of  attack  before  General 
Pillow  had  routed  the  enemy  by  a  charge.  In  this  engagement,  two  of 
the  first  Pennsylvanians  were  slightly  wounded,  ^. :  M.  Crann,  of  com- 
pany C,  and  T.  Tice,  of  company  Fi 

A  body  of  Mexicans  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered,  through  a  glass, 
on  the  led  flank  of  General  Pillow's  command,  at  a  house  known  as  a 
magazine,  and  I  expect  it  has  been  occupied  as  such.  A  six-pounder  was 
brought  to  bear  on  it  from  one  of  the  heights  in  our  possessicm,  which 
caused  them  to  leave  without  ceremony. 

Towards  sundown,  General  Pillow's  brigade  very  unexpectedly  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and 
planting  the  "  stars  and  stripes,"  which  they  greeted,  as  one  of  the  Ten- 
nesseans  said,  with  "  three  of  the  biggest  kind  of  cheers.*' 

The  batteries  from  town  and  castle  kept  throwing  thirteen-inch  shells, 
and  twenty-four  pound  round-shot,  at  the  entire  line,  until  dark.  One  of 
them  exploded  immediately  in  front  of  General  Worth  and  staff,  and  a 
portion  of  it  passed  through  Captain  Blanchard's  company,  but  fortunately 
without  injuring  any  one. 

General  duitman's  brigade  now  moved  forward  and  encamped  on  the 
right  of  General  Pillow. 

Camp  of  thb  Bbsieoino  Army, 
three  tnUee  in  rear  of  ct7y,  March  11,  1847. 

This  morning,  shortly  after  daylight,  the  batteries  from  the  cabtle  and 
the  town  opened  on  our  lines,  and  continued,  with  short  intervals,  through- 
out' the  day.  I  sincerely  regret  to  announce  that,  among  our  losses  to-day, 
is  the  death  of  Captain  William  Alburtis,  of  the  second  infantry.  His 
head  was  shot  ofi*  with  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  from  the  city,  while 
marching  with  the  regiment  to  join  General  Twiggs,  at  the  north  end. 
Captain  Alburtis  was  a  printer,  and  former  editor  of  the  Virginia  Republi- 
can, at  Martinsburg,  Va.  There  was  also  killed  by  the  cannonade.  Pri- 
vate Cunningham,  of  company  A,  mounted  rifles,  and  a  drummer  boy  of 
company  B,  second  artillery,  had  his  arm  shot  ofi*. 

About  7  o'clock  this  morning.  General  duitman's  brigade  was  ordered 
to  relieve  General  Pillow  from  the  position  he  had  occupied  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  his  troops  might  get  their  breakfast,  and  procure  water 
to  last  during  the  day.  The  Mexicans  saw  our  party  leaving  the  height, 
but  did  not  see  the  other  coming  up  with  their  cavalry,  expecting,  no 
doubt,  to  steal  upon  their  rear,  but  they  were  very  much  mistaken. 
General  Cluitman  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  rapid  fire  at  long 
shots  was  kept  up  for  abobt  an  hour.    Captain  Davis,  of  the  Georgia  ragi- 
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menu  with  twenty  riflemen,  were  sent  as  skurmishers,  to  incline  round 
under  the  hill,  and  engage  them  at  close  quarters.  As  soon  as  they 
oDserved  Captain  Davis,  about  two  hundred  advanced  on  him,  but  with  his 
small  force  he  held  them  in  check  until  Colonel  Jackson,  with  the  balance 
of  three  companies,  and  Colonel  Dickenson,  with  his  regiment,  came  to  his 
assistance,  when  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  retreat  under  the  cover  o^ 
the  guns  of  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  several  dead  and  some  wounded. 
Our  loss  in  this  afiair  this  morning  is  seven  slightly  wounded. 

The  column  of  General  Twiggs  moved  up  this  morning,  with  the 
mounted  rifles  in  advance,  at  9  o'clock,  to  takb  position  on  the  leA  of  the 
Une.  The  undertaking  was  a  most  arduous  one,  but  with  Greneral  Twiggs 
there  is  **  no  such  word  as  fail."  When  his  cannon  could  not  be  hauled 
by  horses,  they  were  pulled  and  lifted  by  his  men,  and  they  were  taken 
up  and  over  sand-ridges  that  I  should  think  it  utterly  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  physical  strength  of  men,  to  surmount.  The  advance  of  this 
column  arrived  at  their  destination,  on  the  sea-shore,  above  the  town,  about 
2  o'clock,  and  the  rear  closed  up  at  sundown. 

This  now  entirely  circumscribes  the  place,  and  the  entire  line  investing 
occupies  a  space  of  ground  about  eight  miles  in  length.  As  the  troops 
lay  stretched  along  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  dotted 
here  and  there,  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  they  present  to  the  view  a  majestic 
and  sublime  appearance.  The  enemy  are  now  completely  within  our 
grasp,  and  whether  they  can  rend  asunder  the  chains  that  bind  them  to 
the  confined  Hmits  of  the  walls  of  the  city  and  castle,  remains  to  be  seen. 
General  Worth  occupies  the  right.  General  Twiggs  the  left,  and  General 
Patterson  the  centre.  If  either  of  these  officers  can  be  moved  from  their 
positions,  one  foot,  by  any  force  that  can  be  brought  against  them,  I  am 
very  much  mistaken.  Having  our  position,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  the  mortars  and  cannon  will  be  planted  on  the  heights,  when  the 
enemy  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  efiects  of  our  shot  upon 
their  city. 

I  was  informed,  at  a  late  hour  last  nig|^t,  that  Colonel  Persifor  F.  Smith, 
with  his  rifles,  has  had  a  very  pretty  fight  with  a  force  of  about  eight 
hundred  from  the  city,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  in  quick  time,  with  a 
loss  of  about  .twenty-five  killed,  and  several  wounded,  and  sustaining  a  loss 
of  two  or  three  privates  killed  and  wpunded. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  army  to-day,  and  the 
surgeons  state  that  they  never  knew  the  army  to  be  in  better  health  and 
condition,  and  no  evidence  of  any  thing  like  vomito, 

[From  the  Correspondence  of  the  Tropic.] 

Off  Vkra  Cruz,  March  18,  1847. 

-^— -     •        •        •        Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  this 

campaign  than  the  quietness  with  which  the  troops  were  permitted  to  land. 
Vm.  a-M  s  R 
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I  have  the  assurance  of  officers,  whose  experience  qualifies  them  to  judge» 
that  three  pieces  of  cannoDy  jodiciously  planted,  and  masked  by  the  small 
eminence  which  overhangs  the  point  of  landing,  would  have  produced 
terrible  havoc  amongst  our  troops.  I  believe  that  three  pieces  so  planted 
and  masked,  and  served  with  grape  and  canister<-shot9  would  have  placed 
at  least  five  thousand  of  our  men  hort  du  eornbat^  before  they  could  have 
reached  the  position  which  they  were  permitted  to  take  unmolested.  They 
could  have  spiked  their  guns  upon  our  advance,  and  retired  in  perfect 
safety.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  supinenessT  I  cannot  guess. 
General  Scott  may  have  deceived  them  somewhat  by  his  recomioissances 
of  the  6th  instant,  in  which  he  examined  the  coast  to  the  northward  as 
well  as  to  the  southward  of  the  city ;  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  mat- 
ter, as  half  a  dozen  guns  upon  each  side  of  the  city  could  form  a  con 
sideration  of  trifling  importance  to  them  in  the  way  of  defence.  But  so 
it  was. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  Commodore  Perry  had 
been  appointed,  by  government,  to  supersede  Conner.  The  following  are 
the  despatches  of  the  former  officer,  remarkable,  like  those  of  General 
Taylor,  for  their  terseness  and  modesty. 

Flag-ship  Mississippi,  off  Vera  CrtiXt  March  26»  1M7. 

SiR^ — ^The  sailing  of  the  Princeton  this  day  for  the  United  States  ofieif 
me  an  opportunity  of  mforming  the  department  that  General  Bcott  had,  oa 
the  22d  instant,  the  day  af\er  I  assumed  command  of  the  squadron,  so  &r 
completed  the  erection  of  his  batteriei  in  the  rear  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  to 
authorize  the  summoning  of  the  city,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  goveraor 
to  surrender,  of  opening  his  fire  at  8  o'clock  of  that  day. 

In  conformity  with  arrangements  made  in  the  morning  with  Gfenend 
Scott,  I  directed  the  flotilla  of  small  steamers  and  gun*boats  of  the  squad* 
ron,  led  by  Commander  J.  Tatnall,  in  the  Spitfire,  to  take  a  position  and 
commence  a  simultaneous  fire  upon  the  city.  The  order  was  promptly 
and  gallantly  executed,  and  the  fire  was  kept  up  inath  great  animation  until 
bte  in  the  evening. 

On  visiting  them  at  their  position,  I  found  that  the  two  steamers  had 
nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition,  but  having  received  a  fresh  supply 
during  the  night  from  this  ship,  they,  at  sunrise,  moved  to  a  more  faTOur* 
able  and  advanced  point,  and  resumed  and  continued  their  fire  until 
recalled  by  signal. 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  myself  and  officers.  General  Scoct  generously 
assigned  a  position  in  the  trenches  to  be  mounted  with  guns  from  the 
squadron,  and  worked  by  seamen.  Three  eight-inch  Paixhans  and  three 
long  thirty-two  pounders  (all  thfit  was  required)  were  consequently  landed, 
and  after  immense  labour  in  transporting  them  through  the  sand,  in  which 
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parties  from  the  divisioas  of  Generals  Patterson,  Worth,  and  Pillow 
respectiyejy  detached  by  those  officers,  cheerfully  participated,  the  pieces 
were  placed  in  position  and  opened  upon  the  city  about  10  o'clock  yester- 
day, immediately  drawing  upon  them  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  killed  and  wounded  ten  of  the  detachment  from  the  squadron. 

In  order  to  give  all  a  chance  to  serve  in  the  trenches,  for  the  honour  of 
which  there  is  a  great,  though  generous  strife,  I  have  arranged  that  de« 
tachments  from  each  ship,  in  charge  respectively  of  lieutenants,  and  the 
whole  commanded  by  a  captain  or  commander,  shall  be  relieved  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Captain  Aulick,  assisted  by  Commander  Mackenzie, 
and  several  lieutenants,  had  the  direction  of  mounting. the  guns  and  open- 
ing the  fire,  and  well  and  bravely  was  the  duty  performed.  Captain 
Mayo  is  now  in  charge,  and  will  be  relieved  in  turn. 
-  The  Ohio  arrived  on  the  22d  instant,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  norther, 
did  not  reach  her  proper  anchorage  until  yesterday  afternoon.  Detach* 
ments  of  boats  from  all  the  vessels  are  employed  night  and  day  in  landing 
from  the  transports  the  stores  and  munitions  of  the  army. 

Enclosed  is  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  ascertained  up  to  this  hour, 
(12  meridian,)  with  the  report  of  Captain  Aulick ;  also  a  list  of  the  small 
vessels  comprising  the  flotilla  of  the  squadron,  all  of.  which  were  engaged 
on  the  22d  instant.  - 

I  Imve  the  honour  to  be  yoor  most  obedient  servant, 

M*.C.  Perrt,  Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

Hon.  JoHir  T.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  iVaoy,  Washington  CityiD.  CL 

Friday^  March  2d,  lSi7. 

Sir,— The  detention  of  the  Princeton  enables  me  to  inform  the  depart- 
ment -of  events  up  to  this  hour,  (10  A.  M.) 

Captain  Mayo  and  his  party  have  returned,  having  been  relieved  in  the 
batteries  by  a  detachment  under  Captain  Breese.  I  hardly  need  assure  the 
dcpartQient  that  the  party  under  Captain  Mayo  sustained,  with  unabated 
courage  and  spirit,  the  admirable  fire  of  the  naval  battery.  The  bom- 
bardment from  the  trenches  was  continued  through  the  night.  A  heaiy 
norther  now  blowing,  (the  third  in  five  days,)  has  prevented  communication 
with  the  shore  since  last  eyening.  Several  merchant  vessels  have  been 
thrown,  this  morning,  ashore  by  the  gale. 

The  report  of  Captain  Mayo  is  enclosed,  as  also  an  additional  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  names  of  the  killed,  will  be  found  that 
of  Midshipman  T.  B.  Shubrick,  a  most  amiable  and  promising  young 
officer.  I 

I  have  the  honour  ta  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Pkrrt,  Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

Hon.  John  T.  Masiw,  Secretary  (fthe  Nawy,  Waehington  COy,  D.  C 
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Sundm/^  March  SB.  18f7. 
8irr— I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  city  and  castle  of  Vera  Cras 
surrendered  yesterday  to  the  combined  force  of  the  army  and  naTj  of  the 
United  States,  on  terms  highly  &vourable  to  us. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Perrt,  Commanding  Home  Squaircn. 
Hon.  John  T.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Natfy. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  the  following: 

'*  1.  The  whole  garrison,  or  garrisons,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  29th  instant,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  H. ; 
the  garrisons  to 'be  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
to  lay  down  their  arms  to  such  officers  as  maybe  appointed  by  the  generat 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  armies,  and  at  a  point  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissioners. 

*'  2.  Mexican  officers  shall  preserve  their  arms  and  private  eflfects,  including 
horses  and  horse-furniture,  and  to  be  allowed,  regular  and  irregular  officen^ 
as  also  the  rank  and  file,  five  days  to  retire  to  their  respective  homes,  oo 
parole,  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

'^S.  Coincident  with  the  surrender,  as  stipulated  in  article  1,  the  Mexi- 
can flags  of  the  various  forts  and  stations  shall  be  struck,  saluted  by  their 
own  batteries ;  and,  immediately  thereafter.  Forts  Santiago  and  Concep- 
tion, and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

''4.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  portion  of  the  prisoners  to  be  dis- 
posed of  after  surrender  and  parole,  as  their  general-in-chief  may  desire, 
and  the  irreg^ular  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  officerst 
in  respect  to  ail  arms  and  descriptions  of  force,  giving  the  usual  parolefthat 
the  said  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  themselves,  shall  not  serve  again  until 
duly  exchanged. 

"  5.  All  the  material  of  war,  and  all  public  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion found  in  the  city,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and  their  dependen- 
cies, to  belong  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  armament  of  the  same,  (not 
injured  or  destroyed  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  actual  war,}  may  be 
considered  as  liable  to  be  restored  to  Mexico  by  a  definite  treaty  of  peace. 

'*  6.  The  sick  and  wounded  Mexicans  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city, 
with  such  medical  officers  and  attendants,  and  officers  of  the  army,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  their  care  and  treatment. 

^  7.  Absolute  protection  is  solemnly  guarai^ed  to  persons  in  the  city,  and 
property,  and  it  is  clearly  understood  that  no  private  building  or  property 
IS  to  be  taken  or  used  by  tha  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  previous 
arrangement  with  the  owners,  and  for  a  fiur  equivalent. 
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**  8.  Absolute  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  ceremonies  is  solemnly 
guarantied." 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  General  Scott  to  the  Spanish  consul  in  the 
city,  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  consul,  for  the  protection  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  Spanish  residents : 

Hkad-quartebs  of  the  UNrrsD  States  Army, 

Camp  Washington^  btfore  Vera  Cruz. 

The  undersigned,  Major-general  Scott,  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  ot 
the  United  States,  has  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  note  dated  the.  10th 
instant,  of  Senor  D.  Afiloss  G.  de  Escahmte,  consul  of  Spain,  residing  in 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  asking  that  the  said  army,  in  its  operations  agahist 
the  city,  may  respect  the  persons  of  Spanish  subjects  and  their  property 
within  the  same. 

The  undersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  recognising  the  intimate  relations 
of  amity  which  happily  exist  between  his  government  and  that  of  Spain, 
and  the  consequent  obligations  imposed  on  the  public  forces  of  the  former, 
in  their  operations  against  the  said  city,  to  respect,  as  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, Spanish  subjects  and  their  property  within  the  same ;  but  he  begs 
to  say  to  the  consul  of  Spain,  that  in  carrying  the  city,  whether  by  bom* 
bardment  and  cannonade,  or  assault,  or  all--«nd,  particularly  in  the  night- 
time, it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
perceive  the  consular  flags,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  persons  and 
property  of  friends,  and  the  persons  and  property  of  the  enemy.  The 
undersigned  can,  therefore,  only  promise  to  do  all  that  circumstances  may 
possibly  permit,  to  cause  such  discrimination  to  be  observed  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  show  his  anxiety  to  carry  out  that  friendly  purpose,  he  sends 
to  her  Spanish  majesty's  consul,  residing  in  Vera  Cruz,  a  printed  tcfeguard^ 
under  his  (Major-general  Scott's)  sign-manual,  to  protect  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  house  of  the  Spanish  consul,  and  Spanish  subjects  and  property 
withinHhe  same— 4o  be  shown,  if  the  city  should  be  carried,  to  all  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  forces  who  may  approach  the  house  of 
the  consul ;  it  being  well  underetoodf  that  the  said  safeguard  is  solely  in- 
tended to  protect  Spanish  subjects  and  their  property. 

The  undersigned,  who  has  not  had  the  honour  to  hear  directly  from  thi 
British  consul,  requests  that  a  like  safeguard,  herewith  enclosed  for  him, 
may  be  delivered  by  the  Spanish  consul. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  the  consul  of  her  majesty  the  Clueen  of  Spam, 
the  assurance  of  the  high  respect  and  consideration  of  the  undersigned. 

WnnriBLD  Scott. 
For  the  Consul  of  Spain,  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Senor  D.  Afiloss  de  Escalamtb. 


Upon  receiving  the  memorial  of  the  conauU.  the  Mexican  govenKn 
addressed  a  letter  to  General  Scott,  requesting  his  confonnily  with  theii 
reijuest.     The  AmeTican  commander  replied  in  a  negative  to  their  de- 

The  surrender  of  the  city  took  place  on  the  20th.  The  Americana  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  and  stretching  across  a  plain  for 
more  than  a  mile.  The  Mexicans  left  the  city  at  10  o'clock  to  ihe  sonnd 
of  their  nalional  music,  passed  between  the  American  lines,  and,  after  lay- 
ing down  their  arms  and  colours,  marched  for  ihe  interior.  General 
Worth  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  evacuation  ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  accomplished,  a  portion  of  his  division  entered  the  cily,  (o  the  sound 
of  nalional  music  and  in  full  military  array.  Soon  after  the  flag  of  the 
United  Slates  was  erected  over  the  Plaza,  and  saluted  by  the  guns  of  the 
city  and  squadron.  General  Scott  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  the  place, 
and  General  Worth  was  appointed  military  goyernor. 

The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  disgusting 
filth,  and  considerable  lime  was  spent  in  restoring  it  to  cleanliness  and 
health.  The  Americans  remained  there  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to 
recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  siege ;  and  al  the  end  of  that 
time,  General  Scott  prepared  for  a  march  into  the  interior.  Previous  to 
setting  out,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  regard  for  ihs  Mexican 
religion  and  customs,  and  advising  all  citizens  not  to  join  the  army  which 
was  in  arms  against  the  United  States 
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On  the  8th  of  Apiil,  the  army  left  Vera  Cruz,  and  commenced  its  march 
for  the  "  £aU>  oftht  Monltzumat."  They  adranced  in  high  spiriu,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  speedy  battle,  aB  it  was  understood  that  Santa  Anna 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  large  force.  After  hia  defeat  at  Buena 
Vista,  the  dictator  hod  used  every  efibrt  to  assemble  another  army;  and 
succeeding  in  this,  he  marched  to  meet  the  detachment  under  General 
Scott.  Upon  the  near  approach  of  the  Americans,  he  retired  towards 
Puebia,  and  after  stripping  it  of  every  thing  whicL  might  be  of  service  to 
his  army,  he  marched  towards  the  Jalapa  road,  and  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Sierra  Gordo.  Here  he  waited  with  firmness  the  approach  of  tha 
American  forces. 


BATTLE  OF  SIEBRA  GOKDO. 

HE  battle  of  Angostura,  and  capture  of  Ten 
Grnz,  had  been  BBTere  blows  to  the  pride  and 
strength    of  Mexico ;    but   with   true    Bpanid 
t  pride,  she  still  refused  to  yield  to  her  conque- 
rors, although'  OTery  battle  but  testified  to  her 
n  weakness  and  the  enemy's  strength.   Santa 
Anna  still  possessed  energy  and  influence  enongk 
to  present  a  formidable  array,  and  one  which, 
with  the  strength  of  his  position,  enabled  him  to 
bee  the  approach  of  General  Scott  with  coolness. 

Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  thus  describes  fhe  adraoce 
of  the  American  army: — "  General  Twiggs's  division  of  the  army  reached 
this  place  on  Sunday  last,  (April  11th,)  and  General  Patterson's  on  Mon- 
day evening.  Both  are  now  encamped  here  in  a  delightful  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Plan  del  Bio,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Worth's  divi- 
sion, and  General  Quitman's  brigade  of  volunteers.  General  Scott  arrived 
last  evening,  and  we  anticipate  in  a  few  days  a  hard  battle.  The  Mexi- 
cans, to  the  number  of  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  with 
General  Vega,  if  not  Santa  Anna  himself,  at  their  head,  are  strongly  forti- 
fied about  three  miles  in  our  advance,  and  appear  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  making  their  position,  if  possible,  still  strotiger.  They  have  several  bat* 
teries  phnted,  and  will  make  a  desperate  stand.  Our  present  force  here  it 
not  over  six  thousand  men,  including  Steptoe's,  Wall's,  and  the  howitnr 
batteries.     The  sappers  and  minera  are  busily  engaged  in  catting  roads. 

"April  16[h. — ^The  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  are  occupying  a  chain 
sf  works  along  the  road,  (he  nearest  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  General  Scott's  head-quarters  in  a  direct  line.  The  road  this  side 
■  cut  up  and  barricaded,  and  every  possible  means  of  defence  and  annoy- 
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ance  has  been  resorted  to.  Beyond  the  first  work  there  are  three  or  foar 
others,  completely  commanding  the  gorge  through  which  the  road  to  Jalapa 
runs— these  fortifications  on  hills,  and  rising  so  as  to  defend  one  another. 
It  is  thought  that  Santa  Anna  has  twenty  thousand  men  with  him— the 
lowest  estimate  gives  him  fifteen  thousand,  and  with  these  he  has  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  field-artillery,  besides  some  fourteen  heavy  cannon  in  position. 

**  To  turn  the  difierent  works,  a  road  has  been  partially  cut  through  the 
rough  ground  and  chapparel  to  the  right ;  and  although  the  reconnoissance 
is  as  yet  imperfect,  it  is  still  thought  that  a  point  near  the  enemy's  farthest 
work  can  be  reached.  General  Twiggs,  with  his  division,  is  to  march  at 
8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  by  the  new  road,  and  on  the  following  morning 
it  is  thought  the  attack  will  commence  on  the  works  on  this  side.  If 
General  Twiggs  succeeds  in  reaching  the  rear  of  Santa  Anna*-and  he 
will  use  every  exertion  to  do  so— I  do  not  see  what  can  save  him.  He  is 
generally  fox  enough,  however,  to  have  plenty  of  holes  out  of  which  to 
escape,  and  from  the  great  difficulty  of  reconnoitering  his  position  fully,  he 
may  have  some  means  to  escape  here.  The  general  impression  now  in 
camp  is,  that  this  is  to  be  the  great  battle  of  the  war ;  and  the  immense 
natural  strength  of  Santa  Anna's  works  would  justify  the  belief.  General 
Worth  left  Puenta  Nacional  this  afternoon  with  his  division,  and  will  be 
up  during  to-night.  He  started  a  little  after  1  o'clock  this  morning,  with 
nearly  two  thousand  picked  men,  determined  to  make  a  forced  march 
through ;  but  learning  on  the  road  that  the  attack  upon  the  Mexican  worke 
was  not  to  commence  as  soon  as  anticipated,  he  returned  to  Puenta  Na* 
cional,  after  marching  a  mile  and  a  half." 

The  following  description  of  the  Mexican  general's  position,  and  of  the 
preparatory  arrangemients  of  the  American  army,  are  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  General  Scott  during  the  whole  afilair  of  Sierra  Gordo: 

"  The  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  as  it  passes  the  Plan  del  Rio,  which  is  a 
wide,  rocky  bed  of  a  once  large  stream,  is  commanded  by  a  series  of  high 
ciifis,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  extending  several  miles,  and  all  well 
fortified.  The  road  then  debouches  to  the  right,  and,  curving  around  the 
lidge,  passes  over  a  high  clifi)  which  is  completely  enfiladed  by  forts  and 
batteries.  This  ridge  is  the  commencement  of  the  Terra  Templada^  .the 
upper  or  mountainous  country.  The  high  and  rocky  ravine  of  the  river  ^ 
protected  the  right  fiank  of  the  position,  and  a  series  of  most  abrupt  and 
apparently  impassable  mountains  and  ridges  covered  their  left.  Between 
these  points,  running  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  a  succession  of 
strongly  fortified  forts  bristled  at  every  turn,  and  seemed  to  defy  all  bravery 
and  skill.  The  Sierra  Gordo  commanded  the  road  on  a  gentle  declinatioBy 
like  a  glacis,  for  nearly  a  mile— «n  approach  in  that  direction  was  impoeei- 
bie.  A  front  attack  must  have  terminated  in  the  ahnost  entire  annihilatioii 
of  our  army.    But  the  enemy  expected  such  an  attack,  confiding  in  the 
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deaperato  yalour  of  oar  men,  and  believing  that  it  was  impossible  to  tun 
their  position  to  the  right  or  left.  General  Scott,  however ,  with  the  eye 
fif  a  skilful  general,  perceived  the  trap  set  for  him,  and  determined  to  avoid 
It.  He,  therefore,  had  a  road  cut  to  the  right,  so  as  to  escape  the  front  fire 
from  the  Sierra,  and  turn  his  position  on  the  left  flank.  This  movement 
was  made  known  to  the  enemy  by  a  deserter  from  our  camp,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  increase  of  force  under  Greneral  Vega  was  sent  to  the  forts 
on  their  left.  General  Scott,  to  cover  his  flank  movements,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  ordered  for\^ard  General  Twig^^s  against  the  fort  on  the  steep  ascent, 
in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Sierm.  Colonel  Harney  commanded 
this  expedition,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  rifles  and  some  detachments  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  carried  his  position  under  a  heavy  fire  of  gimpe  and 
musketry.  Having  secured  this  position  in  front  and  near  the  enemy's 
strongest  fortification,  and  having  by  incredible  labour  elevated  one  of  our 
large  guns  to  the  top  of  the  fort.  General  Scott  prepared  to  follow  up  his 
advantages.  A  demonstration  was  made  from  this  position  against  another 
atrong  fort  in  the  rear,  and  near  the  Sierra,  but  the  enemy  were  considered ' 
too  strong,  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  A  like  demonstiatioo 
was  made  by  the  enemy.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  army  moved'to  the  attack  in  columns, 
and  their  success  was  rapid  and  decisive.  General  Twiggs's  division 
assaulted  the  enemy's  left,  where  he  had  remained  during  the  night,  and, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  carried  the  breastwork  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  completely  routed  its  defenders.  Meanwhile,  Pillow's  brigade,  accom 
panied  by  Greneral  Shields,  moved  rapidly  along  the  Jalapa  road,  and  took 
up  a  position  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  same  time 
General  Worth  pushed  forward  toward  the  left,  to  aid  the  movement  of 
Twiggs.  The  rout  was  total.  Three  thousand  men,  with  field  and  other 
ofiicers,  surrendered,  and  an  immense  amount  of  small  arms,  ordnance  and 
batteries,  were  also  captured.  About  six  thousand  Mexicans  gained  the 
rear  of  the  Americans  on  the  Jalapa  road,  but  were  closely  pursued.  The 
Americans  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded— €unong  the 
latter.  General  Shields ;  the  loss  of  the  Mexicans,  exclusive  of  priaoner8« 
was  about  one  hundred  more. 

The  following  more  enlarged  description  of  Twiggs's  attack  upoa  tlie 
Mexican  fort,  is  given  from  the  account  of  an  eye-witness : 

**0n  the  18tb,  General  Twiggs  was  ordered  forward  from  the  poaitioB 
he  had  already  captured,  against  the  fort  which  commanded  the  Stemu 
Simultaneously  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  on  the  enemy's  kft  was  to 
be  made  by  Generals  Shields  and  Worth's  division,  who  moved  in  sepa- 
rate columns.  While  General  I^llow  advanced  against  the  strong  forts  and 
difficult  ascents  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  enemy,  fully 
acquainted  with  General  Scott's  intended  movement,  had  thrown  large 
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bodies  of  men  into  the  various  positions  to  be  attacked.  The  most  serious 
enterprise  was  that  of  Twiggs,  who  advanced  against  the  main  fort  that 
commanded  the  Sierra.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  difficult  than 
this  undertaking.  The  steep  and  rough  character  of  the  ground,  the  con 
stant  fire  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  the  cross  fire  of  the  forts  and  batteries, 
which  enfiladed  our  lines,  made  the  duty  assigned  to  Greneral  Twiggs  one 
of  surpassing  difficulty. 

"Nothing  prevented  our  men  from  being  utterly  destroyed  but  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent  under  which  they  could  shelter.  But  they  sought 
no  shelter,  and  onward  rushed  against  a  hailstorm  of  balls  and  musket- 
shot,  led  by  the  gallant  Harney,  whose  noble  bearing  elicited  the  applause 
of  the  whole  army.  His  conspicuous  and  stalwarth  frame  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  his  long  arm  waving  his  men  on  to  the  charge,  his  sturdy 
voice  ringing  above  the  clash  of  arms  and  din  of  conflict,  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  alike  of  the  enemy  and  of  our  own  men.  •  On, 
on,  he  led  the  columns,  whose  front  lines  melted  before  the  enemy^a  fire 
like  snow-flakes  in  a  torrent,  and  staid  not  their  course  until  leaping  over 
the  rocky  barriers,  and  bayonetting  their  gunners,  they  drove  the  enemy 
pell  mell  from  the  fort,  delivering  a  deadly  fire  into  their  ranks,  from  their 
own  guns,  as  they  hastily  retired.  This  was  truly  a  gallant  deed,  worthy 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  our  army,  as  the  intrepid  Harney  is  well 
styled.  General  Scott,  between  whom  and  Colonel  Harney  there  had 
existed  some  coolness,  rode  up  to  the  colonel  after  this  achievement,  and 
remarked  to  him — '  Colonel  Harney,  I  cannot  now  adequately  express  my 
admiration  of  your  gallant  achievement,  but  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  thanking  you  in  proper  terms.'  Harney,  with  the 
modesty  of  true  valour,  claimed  the  praise  as  due  to  his  officers  and  men. 
Thus  did  the  division  of  the  gallant  veteran,  Twiggs,  carry  the  main -posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  occupy  the  front  which  commanded  the  road.  It 
was  here  the  enemy  received  their  heaviest  loss,  and  their  General  Vas- 
quez  was  killed.  A  little  after,  Greneral  Worth,  having,  by  great  exer- 
tions, passed  the  steep  and  craggy  heights  on  the  enemy's  left,  summoned 
a  st];ong  fort  in  the  rear  of  the  Sierra  to  surrender.  This  fort  was  manned 
by  a  large  force  under  General  Pinzon,  a  mulatto  officer  of  considerable 
ability  and  courage,  who,  seeing  the  Sierra  carried,  thought  prudent  to 
surrender,  which  he  did  with  all  his  force.  (General  Shields  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  the  battery  which  he  attacked,  and  which  was  commanded  by 
General  La  Vega.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  oh  him,  under  which  the 
fort  was  carried  with  some  loss  by  the  gaUant  Illinoisians,  under  Baker 
and  Bennett,  supported  by  the  New  Yorkers,  under  Burnett.  Among 
those  who  fell  under  this  fire  was  the  gallant  general,  who  received  a 
grape-shot  through  his  lungs,  by  which  he  was  completely  paralyzed,  and 
at  the  last  account  was  in  a  lingering  state.    On  the  enemy's  right,  Geno- 
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xml  Pillow  commenced  the  attack  against  the  Btiong  forts  near  the  rirer. 
The  Tennesseansy  under  Haskell,  led  the  column,  and  the  other  Toionteer 
regiments  followed.  This  column  unexpected! j  encountered  a  -heayj  fire 
from  a  masked  hattery,  by  which  Haskell's  regiment  was  nearly  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  other  volunteer  regiments  were  severely  handled.  Gkneral 
Pillow  withdrew  his  men,  and  was  preparing  for  another  attack,  when  the 
operations  at  the  other  points,  having  proved  successful,  the  enemy  con- 
eluded  to  surrender.  Thus  the  victory  was  complete,  and  four  generals, 
and  about  six  thousand  men,  were  taken  prisoners  by  our  army.  One  of 
their  principal  generals  and  a  large  number  of  other  officers  killed.  The 
Mexican  force  on  this  occasion  certainly  exceeded  our  own." 

•  According  to  the  account  of  the  captured  officers,  Santa  Anna  had  ia 
his  hues  at  least  eight  thousand  men,  and  without  the  intrenchments  about 
six  thousand,  of  which  a  third  was  cavalry.  The  army  was  composed 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  Mexico.  The  infantry  who  had  fought  so  bravely 
at  Buena  Vista,  and  all  the  regular  artillerists  of  the  republic,  including 
several  naval  officers,  were,  present.  Some  of  the  officers  whom  General 
Scott  released  at  the  capitulation  of  Vera  Cruz  without  extorting  the  parole 
on  account  of  their  gallantry,  were  found  among  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Of  the  latter  was  a  gallant  young  officer  named  Halzinger,  a  Gkxman  by 
birth,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  our  army  during  the  bombardment  of 
Yera  Cruz,  by  seizing  a  flag  which  had  been  cut  down  by  our  balls,  and 
holding  it  in  his  right  hand  until  a  staff  could  be  procured.  He,  had  been 
released  by  General  Scott  without  a  parole,  and  was  found  on  the  field  of 
Sierra  Gordo  dangerously  wounded.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  killed  and  taken  they  lost  about  thirty  pieces  of  brass  cannon* 
mostly  of  large  calibre,  manufactured  at  the  I'oyal  foundery  of  Seville.  A 
large  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  together 
with  the  private  baggage  and  money-chest  of  Santa  Anna,  containing 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  waa  also  captured. 

.  On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Sierra  Gordo  was  fought,  a  portion 
of  the  American  Gulf  Squadron,  under  Commodore  Perry,  captured  the 
town  of  Tuspan,  on  the  Gulf. 

On  the  19th,  the  city  of  Jalapa  was  captured  by  a  detachment  under 
General  Twiggs ;  and  on  the  22d,  General  Worth  entered  the  town  of. 
Perote.  Both  these  cities  were  taken  without  opposition;  and  in  the 
latter  were  found  immense  stores  of  small  arras,  ammunition,  and  the  large 
guns  of  the  city  and  castle. 

On,  the  dOth,  the  following   Oentral   Orders  were   issued  to  the 
army: 

..  *V1.  The  divisions  of  the  army  in  this  neighbourhood  will  be  held  ia 
nmdiness.  to  advance  soon  after  the  arrival  of  trains  now  coming  up  tnm 
Vera  Cru& 
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^%  The  route  and  time  of  commencing  the  inarch  will  be  given  at  general 
head-quarters. 

*'8.  Major-general  Patterson,  aAer  designating  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
as  part  of  the  garrison  to  hold  this  place,  will  put  his  brigades  successively 
in  march  with  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  between  them. 

**4.  Brigadier-general  Twiggs'  division  will  follow  the  movement,  als6» 
by  brigades. 

'^5.  Each  brigade,  whether  of  regulars  or  volunteers,  will  be  chaiged 
with  escorting  such  part  of  the  general  supply  train  of  the  army  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  general  staff  may  have  ready  to  send  forward. 

''6.  Every  man  of  the  division  will  take  two  days'  subsistence  in  hia' 
haversack.  This  will  be  the  general  rule  for  all  marches  when  a  greater 
number  of  rations  is  not  specially  mentioned. 

*'7.  As  the  season  is  near  when  the  army  may  no  longer  expect  to  derive 
supplies  from  Vera  Cruz,  it  must  begin  to  look  exclusively  to  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

^8.  Those  resources,  far  from  being  over-abundant  near  the  line  of  ope- 
rations, would  soon  fail  to  support  both  the  army  and  the  population,  unless 
they  be  gathered  in  without  waste  and  regularly  issued  by  quarter-masten 
and  commissaries. 

''0.  Hence,  they  must  be  paid  for,  or  the  people  will  withhold,  conceal  or 
destroy  them.  The  people,  moreover,  must  be  conciliated,  soothed  or  weU 
treated  by  every  officer  and  man  of  this  army,  and  by  all  its  followers. 

**  10.  Accordingly,  whosoever  maltreats  unofiending  Mexicans,  takes  with* 
out  pay  or  wantonly  destrojrs  their  property,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  will 
prolong  the  war,  waste  the  means,  present  and  future,  of  subsisting  our 
own  men  and  animals  as  they  successively  advance  into  the  interior  or 
return  to  our  water  depdt,  and  no  army  can  possibly  drag  after  it  to  any 
considerable  distance,  no  matter  what  the  season  of  the  year,  the  heavy 
articles  of  breadstufis,  meat  and  forage. 

*'ll.  Those,  therefore,  who  rob,  plunder  or  destroy  the  houses,  fencesp 
cattle,  pouhry,  grain  fields,  gardens  or  property  of  any  kind  along 
the  line  of  ouj  operations,  are  plainly  the  enemies  of  this  army.  The 
general-in-chief  would  infinitely  prefer  that  the  few  who  commit  such  out- 
rages should  desert  at  once  and  fight  against  us ;  then  it  would  be  easy  to 
shoot  them  down  or  to  capture  and  hang  them. 

*'  1^  Will  the  great  body  of  intelligent,  gallant  and  honourable  men  who 
compose  this  army  tolerate  the  few  miscreants  who  perpetrate  such  crimes! 
Again,  the  general-in-chief  confidently  hopes  not.  Let  then  the  guilty  be 
promptly  seized  and  brought  to  condign  punishment,  or  the  good  must  sufr 
fer  the  consequences  in  supplies  and  loss  of  character,  of  crimes  not  their 
own. 

^18.  To  prevent  straggling  and  marauding,  the  roll  of  eveiy  compsBy 
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of  the  army  will  be  called  at  every  halt  by  and  under  the  eye  of  to 
officer.  In  camps  and  in  quarters  there  must  be  at  least  three  such  xqU> 
caUs  daily.  Besides,  stragglers  on  marches  will  certainly  be  murdered  or 
captured  by  rancheros. 

"  14.  The  waste  of  ammunition  by  neglect,  and  idle  or  criminal  firing,  ia 
a  most  serious  evil  in  this  army.  All  officers  are  specially  charged  to  see 
that  not  a  cartridge  be  lost  from  want  of  care,  nor  fired  except  by  order 
otherwise ;  fifiy  wagons  of  ammunition  would  not  suffice  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  difficult  to  find  ten.  Let  every  man  remember  that  it  it 
unsafe  to  meet  the  enemy  in^thout  he  has  forty  rounds  in  his  cartridge- 
box. 

"  15.  Every  regiment  that  leaves  wounded  or  sick  men  in  hospital,  will 
take  care  to  leave  a  number  of  attendants  according  to  the  requisition  of 
the  principal  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  Those  least  able  to  march  will  be 
selected  as  attendants.     This  rule  is  general.*' 

On  the  15th  of  May,  General  Worth,  the  active  coadjutor  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, took  possession  of  the  city  of  Puebla.  The  following  spi 
rited  description  is  given  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  command. 

"  General  Worth's  command,  four  thousand  strong,  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  this  city  of  palaces,  with  its  eighty  thousand  population,  on  the 
15th.  Our  guns  gape  on  the  city,  and  on  its  lazeroni,  from  every  quarter. 
At  Amazogue,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear,  Santa  Anna  came  out  to  meet  us 
ivith  a  column  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  supposing,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  one  of  General  Worth's  brigades  (Cluitman's)  was  in  the  rear. 
We  gave  him  the  usual  reception,  a  la  Sough  and  Ready.  We  could 
only  get  Santa  Anna  near  enough  to  give  play  to  our  light  batteries,  and 
only  keep  him  in  range  long  enough  to  unsaddle  ninety  cavalry.  Santa 
Anna  never  fired  a  shot,  and  of  course  there  was  no  loss  on  our  side.  Wo 
followed  as  close  on  his  heels  as  tired  foot  could  after  Mexican  horses  well 
frightened,  and  entered  Puebla  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  Santa 
Anna  had  left  at  4  o'clock,  with  a  guard  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
cavalry.  Could  General  Worth  have  reached  him,  Oeneral  Santa  Anna 
and  his  force  would  have  been  destroyed.  He  is  now  at  the  capitaL  and 
a  pronunciamento  is  hourly  looked  for.  It  is  thought  Herrera  will  be 
elected  president ;  the  vote  took  place  on  the  15th. 

"  We  are  over  eighty  miles,  or  four  days'  march  of  the  Halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  The  general-in-chief  probably  left  Jalapa  yesterday,  and  will  be 
here  in  five  days,  (the  24th  of  May.") 

The  expected  proclamation  of  Santa  Anna,  mentioned  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, was  issued  from  Ayotla,  three  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter.  It 
is  a  document  grounded  on  necessity,  but  displays  the  ingenuity  of  its 
author,  who,  although  professing  entire  willingness  to  resign  his  high  office 
as  dictator,  yet  so  manages  his  language  as  to  inspire  respect  for  hynry^tf, 
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and  a  continuance  of  the  fevonr  of  his  people.  The  following  is  his 
paper: 

**  Excellent  sir, — ^From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  this  point,  I 
learned,  from  reliable  sources,  with  profound  regret,  that  my  approach  to 
the  capital  with  the  '  army  of  the  east,*  had  difiused  great  alarm  among  the 
inhabitants,  caused  by  the  idea  that  it  was  intended  to  defend  the  city 
within  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  agitation  of  party  interests,  which,  putting 
political  pasisions  m  action,  have,  it  would  seem,  jn  this  case,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  enemies  of  the  national  honour  and  independence. 
Alarmed  by  this  state  of  things,  which  leA  to  its  natural  course  would  not 
only  rob  me  of  the  sole  possession  which  remains  to  me  on  earth,  my 
honour,  but  might  at  the  same  time  decidedly  injure  the  holy  cause  which 
we  defend,  I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  suspend  my  march,  in  order  to 
render  to  the  supreme  government  an  account  of  my  actions  and  in- 
tentions, hoping  that  the  loyalty  and  frankness  with  which  I  shall  make 
the  explanation,  will  prevent  the  most  horrible  cdamity  which,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  could  afflict  our  country— -distrust  and  division  among 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  save  it. 

**  When  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  for  that  city,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  council  of  war ;  of  which  I  informed  your 
excellency  in  my  npte  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  by  which  the  salvation 
of  your  capital  vms  considered  as  a  measure  advantageous  and  necessary 
for  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  war ;  concluding  that  this  would  suffice 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  honourable  termination.  Notwithstanding  these 
convictions,  I  had  determined,  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital,  to  submit  the 
same  question  to  a  new  and  more  numerous  council,  presided  over  by  the 
oldest  general  of  the  army,  proposing  to  myself  to  conform  to  its  decision, 
and  even  to  resign  my  military  power,  as  was  manifested  in  the  note  re- 
ferred to.  Such  were  my  intentions,  to  which,  I  solemnly  aver,  no  thought 
of  personal  aggrandizement  or  ambition  entered.  The  nation  has  seen 
that  since  my  return  to  the  republic,  I  have  passed  my  life  in  the  field,  not 
accepting  the  supreme  power  until  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  loudly  called  for  me  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  which  was  de- 
vouring the  heart  of  the  Republic. 

"  Neither  the  abnegation  so  entire,  nor  so  many  and  so  severe  sacrifices 
as  I  have  made,  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  old  prejudices ;  calumny 
and  suspicion  have  arisen  to  infuse  new  gall  into  the  already  too  bitter  cup 
of  my  life.  And  under  what  circumstances  ?  When  I  lead  to  the  capital, 
for  its  defence,  a  corps  saved  from  the  rums  of  the  army,  and  when  I  come 
to  ask  of  the  country  no  other  favour  than  to  die  in  defence  of  its  cause* 
Although  this  un^pected  and  unmerited  recompense  presents  to  me  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  with  honour  from  the  very  difficult  position  in 
which  I  find  myself  involved,  I  will,  nerertheless,  take  no  such  step,  volon- 
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tarily;  it  shall  never  be  said  that  the  man  to  whom  the  nation  had  coft* 
fided  its  salvation  did  not  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice-^even  that  of  self- 
love  or  proper  appearances-— before  he  retired  from  the  front  of  tiieenemj; 
that  if  he  did  so,  he  was  foited  bj  unconquereUe  obstacles ;  in  fine,  be- 
cause he  was  repudiated  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

*'  In  my  person  are  actually  centred  two  kinds  of  representation— 4xilh 
supreme — the  one  military,  and  the  other  political,  which  respectively 
claim  the  discharge  of  peculiar  duties ;  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  both,  and 
I  shall  do  it  as  fully  and  completely  as  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed  are  difficult.  The  first  requires  that  I  should  manifest  frankly  and 
explicitly  my  convictions  in  respect  to  the  military  operations  intrusled  to 
my  charge,  and  these  are  that  the  war  should  be  continued  until  we  obtain 
justice  Mm  our  unjust  aggressor,  and  that,  in  order  to  attain  this  lesnlt,  it 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  capital  at  all  hazards ;  as  weJ  that  its  defence 
may  be  the  base  of  ulterior  operations,  as  that  I  greatly  fear,  were  it  ooei^ 
pied  without  resistance,  that  the  public  spirit  would  be  broken,  and  the 
complete  submission  of  the  country  follow. 

"  My  duty  as  first  magistrate  of  the  nation,  now  atrociously  outraged, 
and  unworthily  suspected  by  unjust  and  artful  detractors,  requires  that  I 
should  remove  the  pretext,  invented  by  perfidy  and  pusillanimity,  to  nullify 
the  generous  efforts  which  good  citizens  are  disposed  to  make  to  saTe  their 
honour  and  independence.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  make  known  to  the  government  my  plan,  which  I  have  insinuated 
on  other  occasions,  and  which  I  now  expose  in  the  two  following  pcants  a 
first,  to  conduct  the  war  upon  the  principles  already  indicated ;  and  se- 
condly, to  consider  as  one  of  the  necessary  present  means  the  salvation  of 
the  capital.  Being  resolved  not  to  swerve  from  these  points,  I  desire  that 
your  excellency  will  inform  his  excellency,  the  president,  of  the  same,  so 
that  if  a  contrary  resolution  be  taken,  he  may  consider  that  I  have  formally 
resigned  my  command-in-chief  of  the  army  and  first  magistracy  of  the 
republic,  sending  me  suitable  passports  that  I  may  retire  to  such  place  as 
shall  be  to  me  convenient. 

*'  It  may  so  happen,  that  although  there  is  an  absolute  conformity  with 
my  ideas,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  myself  am  an  obstacle  to  canying 
them  into  the  desired  eflect.  I  have  already  said  that  the  circumstances 
would  be  propitious  for  me  to  retire  from  the  difficult  situation  at  which  I 
have  arrived,  in  a  manner  easy  and  honourable,  by  a  prompt  resignation; 
but  I  entertain  an  exalted  idea  of  my  duties ;  I  know  the  ohiigationa  I  con- 
tracted towards  the  nation  when  it  called  me  to  its  head,  confiding  in  me 
its  precious  defence.  Never  will  I  betray  these  duties,  and  a  voluntary 
separation  firom  afiain  would  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  I  was  implicated 
in  an  infamous  desertion.  My  country  has  me  on  her  side,  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  prosecute  the  mission  to  which  she  has  called  me  to  the  last  en* 
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treme :  my  dearest  intereata  and  my  very  exulcnce  are  placed  upon  the 
attar  ot  the  liberty  end  indepetideQce  of  my  country. 

"  As  I  desire  to  seek  and  conform  to  sound  opinion,  I  wish  that,  spealc* 
ing  with  loyalty  and  frankneai,  the  supreme  government  would  inform  m« 
whether  it  believes  that  I  ought  to  separate  myself  from  the  charges  which 
have  been  confided  tome,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  lo  resign  them. 
I  shall  thus  bare  given  way  to  respectable  opinion,  and  not  to  the  calcula;- 
tiona  of  faction  or  individual  interest.  I  shall  retire,  tranquilly  making  the 
last  sacrifice,  that  of  my  opinions ;  and  of  the  satisbction  I  would  have 
had  in  shedding  my  blood  for  my  country,  and  standing  by  its  side  in  the 
moment  of  its  affliction." 

gO  this  letter  Santa  Anna  received  answer  that  the  views  of 
"  his  excellency  the  genemi,  respecting  the  war*aDd  the 
defence  of  ^e  capital  at  all  costs,  were  the  same  as  his 
excellency  the  president  substitute  had  always  enter- 
I  lained."  He  was  also  invited  to  the  capital  and  to  the 
j  osiiumption  of  supreme  power.  In  obedience  to  this  ii»- 
vitalion  he  left  his  army  with  some  officers,  and  proceeded 
toward  the  capital.  His  reception,  however,  was  any  thing  hut  Aittering. 
His  late  disasters  bad  estranged  the  fickle  populace  from  their  laie  idolized 
dictator ;  and  he  was  met  by  their  curses  and  denunciations.  It  is  evoB 
reported  that  slonea  and  missiles  were  cast  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  double 
guard  alone  saved  him  fran  being  dngged  through  the  streets  in  igaamiuf 
or  murdered.  Much  of  this  report  has  since  been  conlmdicled,  and  it  is 
stated  that  upon  his  entrance  he  waa  enabled  to  immediately  assume  the 
supreme  authority. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  capital  he  applied  himself  to  the  raising  of  a 
defensive  military  force  to  oppose  the  progress  of  General  Scott.  He  also 
began  to  fortify  Gaudaloupe,  Perion  and  other  stations  near  the  city,  but 
was  not  able  to  complete  them  satisfactorily  on  account  oi  an  opposition  to 
his  plans  prevalent  among  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  left 
Mexico  in  May,  and  for  a  short  time  threatened  an  attack  upon  Vera  Crux; 
but  subsequently  fell  back  to  a  very  strong  position  between  the  capital  and 
the  army  of  General  Bcott.  Here  it  is  expected  that  he  will  make  bis  last  . 
great  stand  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  the  nevra  of  a  decisive  battle  ia 
looked  for  with  great  anxiety. 

Mexico  is  now  torn  I^  civil  dissensions,  and  any  government  bat  her 
own  would  be  a  gain  to  her.  Yet  still  her  people  persist,  with  an  oheti- 
nacy  rarely  equalled,  to  refuse  all  overtures  of  peace,  and  notwithstanding 
their  immense  losses  of  life  and  treasure,  madly  hope  to  repel  a  nation,  with 
whom  every  advantage  has  hitherto  biled  to  give  them  one  single  victoij 
Perhaps  few  nations  have  ever  met  with  so  many  and  heavy  losses  in  SB 
short  a  period  j  and  no  one  certainly  has  persevered,  under  similar  dnsn* 
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■tances.  in  maintaining  an  erect  front,  and  Ainiishing  nrnj  nftar  umy  of 
devoted  citizens.  How  long  thia  feeling  will  preTail,  it  is  iniponible  to 
tell.  General  Scott  may  be  victorioui  in  the  conung  battle,  and  will  then 
no  doubt  take  immediate  possession  of  the  capilaL  Bnt  will  the  war  thea 
be  ended  T  Will  the  loss  of  their  principal  ci^  arrest  the  intnuions  of  the 
numerous  guenlla  bands  which  are  known  to  infest  arery  forest  and  movt^ 
tain,  and  whose  arowed  military  code  ia  no  qaarttr  to  an  Amencaal 
These  are  questions  rife  with  importance  to  OTery  lover  of  peace,  and  la 
every  American,  and  should  recdre  the  grarest  consideration  of  oar 
country.  War  at  any  time  is  a  learfiil  calamity,  bat  when  it  places  men 
on  a  foreign  soil,  far  from  any  resonrces,  but  those  of  the  barest  necessity, 
exposed  to  blaziDg  suns,  wasting  marches,  and  ravaging  load  diseaseti 
with  no 'power  to  make  a  dedtivt  blow,  and  with  a  cbaoa  of  prospects 
before  them,  then  indeed  humanity  calls  loudly  for  its  termination.  A 
practical  illustration  of  this  we  have  in  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, when  passing  through  New  Orleans.  On  their  way  to  the  seat  d 
war  tbey  numbered  nine  hundred  strong  young  recruits ;  just  one  yeaiafter, 
when  they  returned  through  the  some  city,  their  broken  nnuiaBt  di» 
played  thret  hundrtd  aitdj^y  worn-out  men.  7\o(hthird$  of  their  angi- 
nal nuroboT,  averaging  about  Jifty  per  month,  had  been  left  on  the  jl^ 
of  Mexico. 

However  opinions  may  disagree  concerning  the  origin  and  pngnai  of 
toe  Mexican  war,  we  think  all  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  wish  for  its  spaedy 
termination.  Battles  and  cities  may  yet  be  won,  and  the  nation  will  not 
be  dilatory  in  her  expression  of  admiration  and  bravery  for  the  tnopi  «b 
have  gained  them  ;  but  with  greater  alacrity  would  she  hail  the  newt iCt 
permanent  and  honourable  peace  between  the  two  repuUies, 
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THE  cainpoigiu  of  TbjIot  bhI  Scott  wen  not  Iha 
only  occasions  to  call  forth  the  proweas  of  Ainericaa 
soldiery.  An  annyt  separate  from  both  (he  maio 
ones,  had  entered  New  Mexico  id  the  connnencement 
of  the  wat,  and,  after  a  few  successful  bottles,  had 
taken  militaiy  poasession  of  all  Northern  Mexico 
and  California.  Although  these  battles  were  fought 
at  rarioua  times,  we  hare  thought  piopei  to  throw 
the  account  of  all  the  operations  in  ihoee  proTincea 
into  one  description,  in  order  not  only  to  obtain  a 
more  connected  Tiew  of  them,  but  also  to  avoid  iiH 
'  terrupting  the  narratireB  of  more  important  eveDt*. 
In  the  spring  of  1846  the  United  States  govenv- 
ment  determined  to  explore  New  California,  and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  it,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
out  Captain  John  C.  Fremont,  with  a  force  of  aizty- 
0  men.  On  entering  the  territory  he  learned  thart 
,  his  srriTal  had  been  anticipated,  and  that  a  large 
force  under  General  Castro,  was  advancing  to  attack 
him.  Instead  of  returning  to  Oregon,  he  retired  to  .a  mountain  posilloa 
about  thirty  miles  from  Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  where 'he 
intrenched  himself  and  awaited  the  expected  attack.  As  this  did  not  take 
place,  he  determined  so  far  to  enlarge  on  his  original  mission,  as  to  enable 
him  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  leader.  Accordingly  he  detached 
small  parties  to  difierent  portions  of  the  nei^bourhood,  one  of  which  cap 
tured  thirteen  men  and  two  hundred  horses  on  the  Ilth  of  June;  and  (At 
the  16lh,  a  second  took  possession  of  the  Sanoma  Pass,  containing  nins 
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cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  and  some  other  mumtions,  and  a 
small  garrison* 

After  this  afiair,  Fremont  advanced  towafd  the  Sacrimento  river,  but 
was  obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  infcutnation  that  General  Castro 
was  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  small  garrison  ho  had  left  at  Sanoma. 
He  arrived  at  Sanoma  on  the  25th,  at  the  head  of  ninety  riflemen,  and 
detached  twenty  men  upon  a  party  of  seventy  dragoons,  whom  they 
defeated,  killing  and  wounding  several,  without  loss  to  themselves.  After 
this  skirmish,  Creneral  Castro  retired  to  Santa  Clara,  whither  the  Ame- 
rican  party  determined  to  pursue  him.  He  now  learned  that  an  American 
force,  under  General  Kearney,  had  taken  possession  of  New  Mexico ;  and 
that  Commodore  Sloat  had  taken  Monterey,  and  was  ready  to  combine  with 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  Castro. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Brigadier-general  Kearney,  with  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  took  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  He 
had  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  marched  across  a 
plain  country  for  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles. 
The  city  was  taken  without  opposition ;  Governor  Aimigo,  and  the  garri* 
son  of  four  thousand  troops,  flying  at  his  approach. 

General  Kearney  now  advanced  for  California,  but,  after  proceeding 
neariy  two  hundred  miles,  he  received'  information  of  the  occapirtion  ol 
that  country  by  Fremont.  He,  therefore,  sent  most  of  his  forces  baek  t6 
Santa  Fe,  and  advanced  with  only  one  hundred  to  join  Fremont* 

Meanwhile,  the  pursuit  of  Castro  was  continued,  and  on  the  12th  of 
August,  a  body  of  riflemen  and  marines,  under  Fremont  and  Stockton, 
who  had  succeeded  Sloat  in  the  navy,  took  undisputed  possession  of  the 
^  City  of  the  Angels."  Commodore  Stockton  now  appointed  Fremont  as 
Grovemor  of  all  New  Mexico,  to  act  until  he  should  return  to  the  City  of 
the  Angels. 

The  army  now  remained  quiet  until  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1847.  On  January  24th,  two  hundred  and  ninety  Americans,  under 
Colonel  Price,  advanced  on  the  village  of  La  Canada,  where  two  thousand 
Mexicans  and  Indians  were  posted  among  the  hills  and  strong  positions. 
A  battle  commenced  by  the  American  artillery,  and,  after  an  hour^s  fight, 
the  Mexicans  broke  and  fled  on  all  sides,  having  experienced  a  loss  of 
thirty-six  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.    The  Americans  lost  none 

Another  engagement  took  place  on  the  29th,  at  El  Embudo,  between  a 
large  Mexican  force  and  some  Americans  under  Captain  Burgwin.  On 
account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Americans  in.  gaining  the 
heights,  the  battle  continued  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  hsTe  dooe. 
The  enemy,  however,  were  finally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  killed 
and  sixty  wounded ;  the  Americans  lost  but  one  kiUed  and  oDe  wounded. 

On  the  8d  of  February»  at  about  2  P.  M.,  the  Americans  attacked  the 
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ViUa^  of  Paebla  de  Taos,  and  an  eDgagement  emued  which  hated  nntfl 
dark.  It  waa  renewed  on  the  4th,  and  again  continaed  nntil  eveninjf. 
At  that  time  the  Americans  bad  penetrated  into  the  Tillage,  and  the  Hexi- 
cana  aued  for  peace  on  the  following  morning.  This  victory  placed  aD 
New  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

Meanwhile,  equally  impmtant  operaliona  were  going  forward  in  the 
iepartment  of  Chihuahua.  The  Mexicans  had  fortified  a  very  strong 
position  in  a  valley  crossing  the  road  to  the  city  of  Chihuahaa.  Here 
they  were  attacked  at  8  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  88th  of  February, 
and  the  engagement  continued  until  dark,  when  the  Mexicans  broke  and 
fled  on  all  sides,  leaving  their  cannon  and  other  munitions  in  the  hands 
af  the  victors.  In  thia  aflair,  the  American  force  was  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  of  whom  one  was  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  one  rooitally. 
The  Mexicans  numbered  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  twelve  hundred  infantry, 
and  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  ran- 
cheros ;  their  loss  was  three  hundred 
killed,  as  many  woanded,  forty  pri- 
soners, and  theii  entire  artillery,  ten 
wagons,  and  large  atores  of  provi- 
sions. 
[^  EYEBAU  other  skirmishes  have  taken 
place  in  these  provinces,  but  all  ao 
small  aa  not  to  deserve  a  record  in 
history.  The  above  accounts  we  have 
given  as  the  result  of  a  patient  and 
laborious  compilation  from  all  available  sources,  without  vouching  for  the 
correctness  of-aU  the  details.  Possibly,  some  of  the  actions  may  have 
been  overwrought  by  the  reports  of  interested  participators  ;  no  doubt  the 
loss  of  the  Mexicans  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  our  own 
forces  concealed  {  but  for  this  we  are  not  responsible.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain—New Mexico  and  iba  Califomias  are  now  oars,  as  far  as  military 
conquest  can  give  one  nation  a  title  to  the  territory  of  another.  The  Mex- 
icans, it  is  Ime,  still  maintain  their  rancbero  and  guerilla  ^rties  there ; 
but  (key  are  able  to  accomplish  little  more  tlian  occasionally  to  surprise 
straggling  individuals.  Mexico  can  never  recover  her  lost  posaeadona  but 
by  treaty. 

But,  are  the  people  satisfied  with  their  new  government  I  It  is  not  our 
province  fully  to  discuss  this  question;  but  a  reference  to  it,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  may  not  be  irrelevant.  Accounts  from  Fremont  and  StockliHi 
represent  the  inhabitants  as  not  only  satisfied,  but  well  pleased  with  the 
change ;  private  accounts  describe  them  ea  filled  with  secret  hatred,  and 
a  desire  of  revenge ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  late  proclaroationa  of  th« 
clergy,  those  omnipotent  ditectors  of  the  Mexican  mind,  as  well  as  by 
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other  BOUTcea.  One  (hlng  is  certain ;  erer;  nation,  howoTer  miaenbU  ber 
political  condition,  is  always  jealous  of  foreign  interference,  sTen  thovgh 
it  be  evidently  to  her  interest  to  accept  of  it.  This  feeling  Kcma  lo  be 
■n  inseparable  result  of  the  love  of  countryt  wisely  implanted  id  every 
human  breast.  Of  this  feeling,  the  Mexicans,  as  well  u  other  peopfe, 
have  their  full  share  ;  and  its  effects  are  incieased  l^  that  overweening 
pride  and  self-confidence,  which  fomu  so  prc^inent  a  put  in  their  eimm> 
ter.  Add  to  this,  the  feeling  prevalent  thronghoat  Mexicoi  thai  the  rtm 
ijcans  ate  but  a  band  of  usurping  robbers,  and  we  will  have  &  mui  H 
irresistible  evidence  against  the  pacific  manifestations  of  New  Mezioo,  Of 
course,  while  such  a  disposition  exists,  government  cannot  be  adminiiliii>i 
happily  or  Batisfactorily,  Confidence  between  the  ruled  and  their  mien 
will  be  altogether  lyanting;  and  soon  they  will  begin  to  look  apan  each 
other  in  the  old  light,  and  act  accordingly.  We  much  fear,  that  althoMgh 
all  is  at  present  peaceable,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  swctd  irill 
again  be  unsheathed,  and  the  history  of  the  Califomiaa  and  New  Uexics 
be  darkened  by  many  accounts  of  hard-foaght  BCti(»B  V3»  and  won. 
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PTER  the  battle  of  Sierra  Gordo,  General  Scott  re- 
tnaiacd  for  tome  time  inactive,  in  the  hope  of  receiT- 
ing  reinforce menta.  Hi«  head-quaileia  were  at 
Puebla.  Meanwhile  the  Mexicans,  discouraged  but 
not  disheartened  by  their  late  disasters,  were  col- 
lecting another  army  and  fortifying  the  diflerent 
entrances  to  the  capital.  When  a  Anall  number 
of  additional  troops  arri*ed,  the  American  army 
left  Puebla  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  in  an  uii> 
bealtbyseason.reacbedAyotlaabouttbe  12th.  A  reconnoissancenow  took' 
place  of  the  rocky  fortification  of  St.  Pinon,  which  was  found  to  be  so  well 
defended,  both  by  nature  and  art,  as  to  render  an  attack  upon  it  eminently 
hazardous.  Another  road  naa  discovered,  south  of  Lake  Charles,  opening 
into  that  from  Vera  Cruz,  below  Ayotia,  and  the  old  one  abandoned.  The 
march  was  a  dreadful  one.  Heavy  rains  had  filled  the  low  places  with  wat«, 
through  which  the  troops  were  often  obliged  to  wade  ;  while  in  many 
places  steep  and  towering  heights  were  to  be  crossed,  in  the  paths  and 
gorges  of  which  the  enemy  had  rolled  immense  masses  of  stone.  The 
nights  were  dark,  wet,  and  dreary,  and  a  damp  and  chilly  rat  succeeded 
the  heavy  labours  of  each  day.  On  the  17ch,  tho  advance  reached  San 
Auguslin,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  was  joined 
next  day  by  (he  second  diviaioii.    General  Worth  advanced  a  diviaitm  to 
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take  possession  of  a  hacienda,  near  the  fortification  of  San  Antonio*  and 
preparatory  to  assaulting  the  latter  place.  The  Tillage  Wias  captured,  but 
in  a  reconnoissance  that  ensued,  .a  heavy  discharge  from  a  Mexican  bat* 
tery  killed  Captain  Thornton,  and  wounded  one  or  two  others.  An  artil- 
lery squadron  and  battalion  of  infantry  continued  to  hover  round  the 
redoubt  in  hope  of  making  a  successful  attack  that  afternoon  ;  but,  towards 
evening,  a  heavy  rain  ensued,  and  (jeneral  Scott  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw them.  All  night,  the  hostile  batteries  frowned  in  gloomy  silence 
upon  this  detachment ;  had  tbey  opened  with  activity  it  might  have  been 
forced  to  retire,  or  perhaps  even  been  cut  to  pieces. 

During  the  night,  the  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Twiggs  marched  toward 
the  stroni^  work  of  Contreraa,  so  as  to  take  up  a  position  for  an  assault  on 
the  following -morning.  The  btigue  they  encountered  was  appalling. 
The  country  was  enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  rain  poured  down  in 
streams,  while  the  wind  tossed  and  whirled  like  the  ground  in  an  earth- 
quake. Now  they  mounted  over  clumps  and  ridges,  formed  by  rocks  of 
lava,  and  entangled  with  dense  brushwood ;  and  now  plunged  into  some 
swollen  stream,  whose  rushing  waters  destroyed  all  order  of  march.' 
Dimly,  in  the  distance,  could  be  observed  the  flame  of  camp  fires,  strug- 
gling through  the  wind  and  rain ;  while  the  rumbling  of  heavy  cannon, 
the  tramp  of  horses,  the  clashing  of  guns  and  bayonets,  and  the  thunder- 
ings  of  the  tempest,  rolled  strangely  through  the  sullen  night. 

T  eight  next  morning,  the  Mexican  battoriea 
re-opened  upon  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio, 
where  General  Worth  was  posted.  The  heavy 
explosions  shook  the  air,  while  houses  and 
strong  bulwarks  sunk  in  thundering  masses 
beneath  the  showera  of  shot  and  shells.  The 
balls  whistled  through  the  quiet  lanes,  raking 
them  from  end  to  end,  and  tearing  up  the 
ground  in  deep  ridges.  Liarge  bombs  burst 
in  the  air,  throwing  slugs,  shot,  and  fragments 
among  the  Americans,  with  terrible  effect.  Yet  these  gallant  troops,  dis- 
daining to  yield,  stationed  themselves  behind  walls  and  buildings,  and 
though  all  around  was  ruin  and  confusion,  calmly  prepared  for  active  duty. 
Soon  after,  the  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Twiggs  pushed  toward  Contreras, 
which,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  they  reached  about  1  o*clock,  f.  m. 
General  P.  F.  Smith  was  then  ordered  to  march  up  in  face  of  the  enemy*s 
works,  and  Colonel  Riley  to  move  rapidly  toward  the  right,  gain  the  t^«w> 
road,  and  cut  ofi*  any  Mexican  reinforcement  that  might  present  itself. 
Smith  rushed  forward  amid  a  tremendous  fire,  and  gained  a  position  for 
his  artillevy ;  every  gun  on  both  sides  now  opened,  and  the  terrific  exple- 
sions  shook  the  ground  for  miles  around,  and  rolled  in  deafening  echoes 
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along  the  mouotain  ridges  of  Mexico.  But  the  few  gans  of  the  Amencaa 
adTanced  battery  were  soon  eilenced ;  and  General  Pierce  marched  to  the 
relief  of  General  Smith.  About  this  time,  large  reinforcements  of  the 
enemy  approached  Contreras«  and  General  Cadwalader  pushed  forward 
to  reinforce  Riley.  Again  the  batteries  broke  forth  \n  rapid  dischargea* 
but  neither  army  yielded  one  inch  of  ground.  About  4  o'clock,  a  com- 
manding figure  swept  along  the  American  line,  while  his  piercing 
eyes  glanced  over  the  field  of  action.  ''General  Scott!"  rang  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  a  shout,  wild  and  enthusiastic,  poured  forth  his  wel- 
come. Perceiving  the  immense  strength  of  the.  Mexicans,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  CHrdered  General  Shields  to  reinforce  RiJey  and  Cad- 
walader, and  also  strengthened  the  anny  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The 
whole  field  was  now  covered  with  soldiers,  marching  and  wheeling  in  line. 
At  some  distance  off,  the  Mexican  cavalry  hovered  like  a  cloud  on  the 
movements  of  Cadwalader  and  Riley;  while  on  the  side  of  General 
Smith,  peal  afler  peal  of  heavy  ordnance  told  that  death  was  raging  with 
terrible  strides  among  the  ranks  of  the  high*«ouled  combatants.  For  six 
hours  the  dreadful  work  continued,  when  darkness  closed  roUnd  the 
armies,  and  the  firing  grew  less  and  less  rapid,  then  died  away  and  all 
was  still.  The  disappointed  Americans*  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
enemy's  strength,  had  calculated  on  speedy  victory,  lay  down  on  the  rug- 
ged ground  without  blankets,  and  amid  rushing  floods  of  rain  that,  coUect- 
ing  among  the  ridges,  rushed  and  foamed  like  mountain  torrents.  Aboiit 
8  o'clock  General  Scott  retired  to  San  Augustin,  and  was  followed  by 
Twiggs  and  Pillow,  at  11. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Generals  Scott  and  Worth  again  set  out  for 
Cootreras.  Some  cannonading,  and  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  was 
heard  in  that  direction,  and,  soon  after,  Captain  Mason  galloped  up  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  tidings,  that  Smith  had  carried  the  whole 
line  of  fortifications  at  Contreras.  That  enterprising  general  had  planned 
and  executed  the  assault,  and  suffered  comparatirely  small  loss.  He  cap- 
tured  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  Generak  Saks,  Blanco,  Garcia, 
and  Mendoza,  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition  and  camp  equipage* 
and  fifteen  artillery  pieces ;  among  them  the  two  that  had  been  taken  from 
Captain  O'Brien  at  Buena  Vista.  Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  wexe 
killed,  and  a  still  larger  number  wounded ;  while  the  route  of  the  fugi- 
tires  was  strewed  with  muskets  and  other  arms. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence.  General  Scott  sent  General  Worth  to 
make  a  demonstration  on  San  Antonio,  while  he,  with  a  portion  of  the 
army,  should  get  in  its  rear.  The  troops  composing  the  latter  passed  by 
the  late  battle-field.  Even  the  bold  heart  of  the  soldier  grew  sick  at  the 
shocking  spectacle.  Hundreds,  that  but  one  day  before  were  active  with 
health  and  amUtion*  now  ooreied  the  bloody  phin,  stiff,  pak*  and  dis 
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torted  as  death  had  left  them.  Here  and  tliere  a  wretch, 
agony,  moaned  forth  a  prayer  for  water ;  while  the  neighbouring 
ran  red  with  human  blood,  and  mangled  heaps  were  piled  on  each 
other  along  their  banks.  On  reaching  San  Pablo,  another  action  coift- 
menced,  and  at  almost  the  same  instant,  the  roar  of  Worth's  cannon 
heard  at  Churubusco.  The  flower  of  the,  American  army  was  now 
gaged  with  that  of  Mexico,  and  the  battle  was  one  of  those  rarely  witnessed 
on  the  continent.  Thousands  of  musketry  rattled  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, while,  now  and  then,  th6  deep  cannon  would  break  in  with  snUea 
roar,  that  rolled  trembling  away  in  the  distance.  On  one  part  of  the  field 
the  commanding  form  of  Scott  was  sweeping  from  rank  to  rank,  animat- 
ing and  superintending  his  legions,  heedless  of  the.  thick  storm  that  was 
whizzing  like  hail  around  him ;  on  another,  (he  loud  voices  of  Worth  and 
Twiggs  were  shouting  their  heroes  on  the  stubborn  foe.  Dark  around 
that  scene  hung  dense  columns  of  smoke,  as  though  hiding  man^s  dark 
character  from  the  gaze  of  day. 

In  two  hours,  all  the  works  were  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  enemy  in  full  flight  for  the  city.  General  Worth  pursued  them  ahnoil 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  next  morning,  a  portion  of  the  American  army  entered  the  towa 
of  Chapultepec,  without  opposition ;  and  soon  after,  flags  arrived  hm 
General  Santa  Anna,  proposing^  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  NegotiatiD 
took  place,  and  the  following  commissioned  were  appointed  to  arrai^ 
a  temporary  suspension.  The  following  is  the  result  of  their  delibem- 
tions: 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  respectively,  the  first  three  by  Major-gens' 
ral  Winfield  Scott,  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  last  two  by  his  Excellency  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  commander-in  chief  of  its  annics. 
met  with  full  powers,  which  were  fully  verified  in  the  village  of  Tacobtjii 
on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1847,  to  enter  into  an  armistice  for  the  purposed 
giving  the  Mexican  government  an  opportunity  of  receiving  propositioai 
of  peace  from  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Unitdi 
States,  and  now  with  the  American  army,  when  the  following  articles  wen 
agreed  upon : 

Art.  1.  Hostilities  shall  instantly  and  absolutely  cease  between  tki 
armies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  Slsteii 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  States,  to  allow  time  to  tki 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States  and  the  commissiooen  ^ 
be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Republic  to  negotiate. 

2.  The  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  commissioners  of  the  t«t 
governments  may  be  engaged  on  negotiations,  or  until  the  commasdsrif 
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either  of  the  said  armies  shall  give  formal  notice  to  the  other  of  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  the  armistice  for  forty-eight  hours  afler  such  notice. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  neither  army  shall,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  commence  any  new  fortification  or  mih'tary  work  of 
ofience  or  defence,  or  do  any  thing  to  enlarge  or  strengthen  any  existing 
work  or  fortification  of  that  character  within  the  said  limits. 

4.  Neither  army  shall  be  reinforced  within  the  same.  Any  reinforce- 
ments in  troops  or  munitions  of  war,  other  than  subsistence  now  approach* 
kUg  either  army,  shall  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

5.  Neither  army,  or  any  detachment  from  it,  shall  advance  beyond  the 
line  it  at  present  occupies. 

6.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  or  individual  of  either,  shall  pass . 
the  neutral  limits  established  by  the  last  article,  except  under  a  flag  of 
truce  bearing  the  correspondence  between  the  two  armies,  or  on  the  busi- 
ness authorized  by  the  next  article ;  and  individuals  of  either  army,  who 
may  chance  to  straggle  within  the  neutral  limits,  shall,  by  the  opposite 
party,  be  kindly  warned  ofiT,  or  sent  back  to  their  own  armies  under  flags 
of  truce. 

7.  The  American  army  shall  not,  by  violence,  obstruct  ihe  passage  from 
the  open  country  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food 
necessary  to  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  Mexican  army 
within  the  city ;  nor  shall  the  Mexican  authorities,  civil  or  military,  do 
any  act  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  supplies  from  the  city  or  country,  needed 
by  the  American  army. 

8.  All  American  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexi* 
can  army,  and  not  heretofore  exchanged,  shaU  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
practicable,  be  restored  to  the  American  army,  against  a  like  number, 
having  regard  to  rank,  of  Mexican  prisoners  captured  by  the  American  army* 

9*  All  American  citizens  who  were  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
prior  to  the  existing  war,  and  who  have  since  been  expeUed  from  that  city, 
shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  respective  business  or  familie'ls  therein, 
without  delay  or  molestation. 

10.  The  better  to  enable  the  belligerent  armies  to  execute  these  articles, 
and  to  favour  the  great  object  of  peace,  it  is  further  agreed  between  the 
parties,  that  any  courier  with  despatches  that  either  army  shall  desire  to 
send  along  the  line  from  the  city  of  Mexico  or  its  vicinity,  to  and  from 
Vera  Cruz,  shall  receive  a  safe  conduct  from  the  commander  of  the  oppos- 
ing army. 

11.  The  administration  of  justice  between  Mexicans,  according  to  the 
general  and  state  constitutions  and  laws,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
towns  and  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  shall  not  be  obstructed 
in  any  manner. 
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12.  Persons  and  property  shall  be  respected  in  the  towns  and  placet 
occupied  by  the  American  forces.  No  person  shall  be  molested  in  tlie 
exercise  of  his  profession ;  nor  shall  the  senrices  of  any  one  be  required 
without  his  consent.  In  all  cases  where  senrices  are  voluntarily  rendered* 
a  just  price  shall  be  paid,  and  trade  remain  unmolested. 

13.  Those  wounded  prisoners  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  some  more 
convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  of  their  wounds,  shall  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  molestation,  they  still  remaining  prisoners* 

14.  The  Mexican  medical  officers  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  woanded 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  if  their  services  be  required* 

15.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agreement,  Iwo  commission- 
tAs  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  each  party,  who,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
shall  appoint  a  third. 

16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect,  unless  approved  by 
their  excellencies,  the  commanders  respectively  of  the  two  armies,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  reckoning  from  the  sixth  hour  of  the  28d  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1847. 

A.  dnrriEAN,  M(g.  Om.  U.  S.  A. 
Persifer  F*  Smcth,  Brig,  Gen. 
Franklik  Pibrck,  Brig.  Crtn.  U,  S.  A. 
loNACio  DB  Mara  v  Yillamil, 
Benito  CIuijano. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original. 

Q.  W.  Lay,  Z7.  &  «/9.,  MUUary  Secretary  to  the  General4n-chitf. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Armt,  U.  S. 

Tacubaya,  Aug.  23, 1847. 

Considered,  approved,  and  ratified,  with  the  express  under$tandmg  that 
the  word  ^^BUppliea^*^  as  used  the  second  time,  without  qualification,  in  the 
seventh  article  of  this  military  convention — ^American  copy — shall  be 
^en  to  mean  (as  in  both  the  British  and  American  ahnies)  arms,  muni- 
tions, clothing,  equipments,  subsistence,  (for  men,)  forage,  and  in  general, 
aU  the  wants  of  an  army.  That  word  *' supplies,''  in  the  Mexican  copy 
is  erroneously  translated  "viveres,"  instead  of  *^recursos." 

WiNFiELD  Scott,  OeneraHn-chirf  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

[Tranilarion.] 
Ratified,  suppressing  the  9th  article,  and  explaining  the  4th,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  temporary  peace  of  this  armistice  shall  be  observed  in  the 
capital  and  twenty-eight  leagues  around  it ;  and  agreeing  that  the  word 
iuppHea  shall  be  translated  reeur$o$f  and  that  it  comprehends  every  thing 
which  the  army  may  have  need,  except  arms  and  ammunitians. 

AjfTomo  LoPBx  DE  Samta  Ajmju 
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HSAD-QUARTBIUI  AbMT  U.  S.  OF  AMERICA, 

Taeubaya,  Aug.  24, 18^. 

I  accept  and  ratify  the  foregoing  qualification  added  by  the  Presidents 

general  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

WiNFisLiK  Scott. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original. 

G.  W.  Lay,  U.  S.  •«.,  MUitary  Secretary  to  the  Oenerd-inKhief. 

Head-quarters,  Army,  U.  S.  of  America, 

Tacubaya,  Aug.  23, 1847. 
To  hi$  Excellency  the  President  and  OeneralAn-chief  of  the  Mexican 

Republic : 

Sir  : ^Under  a  flag  of  truce,  I  send  Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  the  United 

States  navy,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  exchange  with  such  ofllcer  aa 
may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  ratification  of  the  military  conven- 
tion that  was  signed  yesterday,  by  commissioners  from  the  American  and 
Mexican  armies. 

I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  your  excellency,  to  the  term$  of  my 
ratification,  and  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  high  consideration  and 
respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

WiNFiBLD  SooTT,  Generol^n'chitf  of  the  U.  S.  anmjf. 

fTniislatidiL] 

National  Palace  of  Mexico, 

August  23,  1847. 
I  have  the  note  of  your  excelloncy,  of  this  date,  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
will  exchange,  with  another  officer  named  for  that  purpose,  the  ratification 
of  the  military  convention  which  was  signed  yesterday  by  commissioners 
of  the  Mexican  and  American  armies,  and  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
terms  of  the  ratification. 

The  most  excellent  President  ordera  the  undersigned  to  say  to  your 
excellency,  as  he  has  the  honour  to  do,  that  he  ordera  its  ratification 
within  the  time  agreed  in  the  armistice ;  and  he  is  also  charged  to  direct 
the  attention  of  your  excellency  to  the  terms  of  ratification  by  his  excel- 
lency the  President. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c..  Lino  Jose  Alcorta, 

Minister  of  StatCf  and  of  War  and  Marine. 
To  his  ezeelleney  the  Oeneral-in^ldrf  of  the  United  Sates  army. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Mexicans,  in  these  engagements,  is  estimated  to 
hare  been  about  thirty-two  thousand  men.  Thej  kit  between  fire  and 
six.  thousand,  including   by  their  own  account,  thirteen  generalst  and 
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fony-tive  pieces  of  caaaon.  The  Americani  niunbered  aeren  ihoanod, 
of  whom  eleven  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded.  Soon  after  thr 
engBgement,  Santa  Anna  published  a  maniresto,  staling  the  csnaes  ci  ths 
defeat,  tbrowing  all  the  blame  upon  a.  particular  officer,  and  calGag  <m 
Lis  countrymen  still  to  maintain  their  opposition  to  (he  inrasioo  of  the 
Americans. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  improred  by  Mr.  TViat,  plenipoleBtiaij 
from  the  Uaited  Stales,  by  opening  negotiations  for  a  permanent  tieatf  ct 
peace.  He  ofiered  to  retain  California  for  a  certain  stun,  to  be  aubaeqaaoUj 
specified,  and  to  draw  tSe  boundary  line  between  the  two  republicanaa  to 
secure  to  the  United  Stales  a  portion  of  territory  west  of  the  Nnecaa.  To 
the  latter  item  the  Mexican  commissioners  would  not  agree.  Negotiationi 
continued  until  the  2d  of  September,  when  Mr.  Trist  handed  in  bia  ohi- 
malum  (on  boundaries,)  and  the  council  adjooraed  until  the  6th. 

Meanwhile  Sergeant  Riley,  with  seventy  others  who  at  rariona  times  had 
deserted  from  the  American  army,  but  had  been  captured  with  the  Meziaaa 
at  Ghurubusco,  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  appointed  by  Qeneial  Scott. 
Fifty  were  found  guilty  of  high-treaaon,  and  hung  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies.  The  remainder,  including  the  sergeant,  were  proren  to  hare 
deserted  prior  lo  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  consequently  receired 
a  remission  ofrpuniahment  to  public  whipping,  (fifty  lasnes  eacti,)  branding 
on  the  cheek  (letter  D,)  and  confinement  with  a  chain  and  bs.V  iitil  the 
close  of  the  war. 


{ 


N  ihe  6ih  uf  Sepiember  the  ullimaturo  proposed 
by  the  American  commissi  oners  was  rejected  hy 
n   great  council    of  the    Mexican  mtnislers   and 
others,  and  immediately  sf^er,  General  Scott  re- 
ceived inrormatioD  that  Santa  Anna  was  actively 
fortifying  his  defences  in  violation  of  the  third 
article  of  the  armistice. 
On  the  eveaing  of  the  same  day  (6th)  he  wrote  to  the  Mexican  com- 
mander, accusing  him  of  the  infringement,  and  demanding  a  satisfactory 
explanation.    Sania  Anna  replied  by  laying  a  similar  charge  to  the  Ameri- 
cana, and  intimating  that  he  was  prepared  for  a  resumption  of  hostilities. 

The  armistice  being  at  an  end,  the  Americans  commenced  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  a  reconnoissancc  of  the  difierent  approaches  (o  the  cily  pre- 
paratory to  planning  an  atlaclt.  At  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered  hovering  about  the  Molinoa  del  Rey,  (King's 
Mills,)  within  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  American  head-quarters. 
Informaiion  had  previously  been  received  that  in  the  Molinos  and  Caaa 
Mata  near  them  was  a  foundery  with  large  deposites  of  powder,  when 
many  church-bells  had  lately  arrived  to  be  cast  into  guns. 

General  Scott  determined  to  assault  this  place  without  delay,  and  the 
execution  of  this  measure  was  asaigoed  to  Brevet  Major-general  Worth, 
leinforced  by  Cadwalader's  brigade,  three  squadrons  of  dragoons  under 
Uajor  Sumner,  and  some  heavy  guns  under  Captains  Huger  and  Drum. 


A 
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On  carefully  reconnoitering  the  works,  Worth  found  them  80  intii 
connected  with  those  of  Chapultepec,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
bis  force  coh»derab]y  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Mexicans  stationed 
in  that  stronghold.  A  full  description  of  the  defences  and  of  the  assault 
itself  is  contained  in  the  following  extnacts  from  General  Worth's  report  >— 

"  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  several  columns  were  put 
in  motion,  on  as  many  different  routes ;  and,  when  the  gray  of  the  morning 
enabled  them  to  be  seen,  they  were  as  accurately  in  position  as  if  posted 
in  midday  for  review.  The  early  dawn  was  the  moment  appointed  for  the 
attack,  which  was  announced  to  our  troops  by  the  opening  of  Huger's  gans 
on  £1  Molino  del  Rey,  upon  which  they  continued  to  play  actively  until 
this  point  of  the  enemy's  line  became  sensibly  shaken,  when  the  assaolt- 
ing  party,  commanded  by  Wright,  and  guided  by  that  accomplished  officer, 
Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Foster,  dashed 
gallantly  forward  to  the  assault.  Unshaken  by  the  galling  fire  of  musketry 
and  canister  that  was  showered  upon  them,  on  they  rushed,  driving  infantry 
and  artillery-men  at  the*  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  enemy's  field-battery 
was  taken,  and  his  own  guns  were  trailed  upoti  his  retreating  masses; 
before,  however,  they  could  be  discharged,  perceiving  that  he  had  been 
dispossessed  of  this  strong  position  by  comparatively  a  handful  of  men,  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  it.  Accordingly,  his  retiring  forces  rallied 
and  formed  with  this  object.  Aided  by  the  infantry,  which  covered  the 
house-tops,  (within  reach  of  which  the  battery  had  been  moved  during  the 
night,)  the  enemy's  whole  line  opened  upon  the  assaulting  party  a  terrific 
fire  of  musketry,  which  struck  down  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  officen 
that  composed  the  command,  and  non-commissioned  officera  and  men  ia 
proportion  ;  including  among  the  officers  Brevet  Major  Wright,  the  com 
mander ;  Captain  Mason  and  Lieutenant  Foster,  engineers ;  all  severely 
wounded. 

'*This  severe  shock  staggered  for  a  moment  that  gallant  band.  The  light 
battalion,  held  to  cover  Huger's  battery,  under  Captain  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  being  sick,)  and  the  right  wing  of  Cadwalader's 
brigade,  were  promptly  ordered  forward  to  support,  which  order  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  gallant  style ;  the  enemy  was  again  routed,  and  this  point 
of  his  line  carricdf  and  fully  possessed  by  our  troops.  In  the  mean  time 
Garland's  (1st)  brigade,  ably  sustained  by  Captain  Drum's  artillery, 
assaulted  the  enemy's  left^  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  very  severe  contesty 
drove  him  from  this  apparently  impregnable  position,  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepec.  Drum's  section,  and  the  battering 
guns  under  Captain  Huger,  advanced  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  the 
captured  guns  of  the  enemy  were  now  opened  on  his  retreating  foroet^ 
on  which  they  continued  to  fire  until  beyond  their  reach.  White  this 
work  IMS  in  progress  of  accomplishment  by  our  centre  and  right,  ow 
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troops  on  the  left  were  not  idle.  Duncan's  battery  opened  on  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  line,  up  to  this  time  engaged ;  and  the  2d  brigade,  under  Col. 
Mcintosh,  was  now  ordered  to  assault  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's 
line.  The  direction  of  this  brigade  soon  caused  it  to  mask  Duncan's 
battery,  the  fire  of  which,  for  the  moment,  was  discontinued ;  and  the 
brigade  moved  steadily  on  to  the  assault  of  Casa  Mata,  which,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  field  intrenchment,  as  was  supposed,  proved  to  be  a  strong 
stone  citadel,  surrounded  with  bastioned  intrenchments  and  impassable 
ditches — an  old  Spanish  work,  recently  repaired  and  enlarged.  When 
within  easy  musket  range,  the  enemy  opened  a  most  deadly  fire  upon  our 
advancing  troops,  which  was  kept  up,  without  intermission,  until  our  gal- 
lant men  reached  the  very  slope  of  the  parapet  of  the  work  that  surrounded 
the  citadel.  By  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  command  was  either 
killed  or  wounded,  among  whom  were  the  three  senior  officers  present, 
Brevet  Colonel  Mcintosh,  Brevet  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott,  of  the  5th 
infantry,  and  Major  Waite,  8th  infantry  ;  the  second  killed,  and  the  first 
and  last  desperately  wounded.  Still  the  fire  from  the  citadel  was 
unabated.  In,  this  crisis  of  the  attack,  the  command  was  momentarily 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  fell  back  on  the  left  of  Duncan's  battery, 
where  they  rallied.  As  the  2d  brigade  moved  to  the  assault,  a  very 
large  cavalry  and  infantry  force  was  discovered  approaching  rapidly 
upon  our  left  flank,  to  reinforce  the  enemy's  right.  As  soon  as  Duncan's 
battery  was  masked,  as  before  mentioned,  supported  by  Andrew's  voltt- 
geurs,  of  Cadwalader's  brigade,  it  moved  promptly  to  the  extreme  left  of 
our  line  to  check  the  threatened  assault  on  this  point.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  came  rapidly  within  canister  range,  when  the  whole  battery  opened 
a  most  efiective  fire,  which  soon  broke  the  squadrons  and  drove  them  back 
in  disorder.  During  this  fire  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Major  Sumner's 
comniand  moved  to  the  front,  and  changed  direction  in  admirable  order, 
under  a  most  appalling  fire  from  the  Casa  Mata.  This  movement  enabled 
his  command  to  cross  the  ravine  immediately  on  the  left  of  Duncan's 
battery,  where  it  remained,  doing  noble  service  until  the  close  of  the  action* 
At  the  rery  moment  the  cavalry  were  driven  beyond  reach,  our  own  troops 
drew  back  from  before  the  Casa  Mata,  and  enabled  the  guns  of  Duncan's 
battery  to  re-open  upon  this  position ;  which,  after  a  short  and  well-directed 
fire,  the  enemy  abandoned.  The  guns  of  the  battery  were  now  turned  upon 
his  retreating  columns,  and  continued  to  play  upon  them  until  beyond  reach. 
"  He  was  now  driven  from  every  point  of  the  field,  and  his  strong  lines, 
which  had  certainly  been  defended  well,  were  in  our  possession.  In  ful- 
filment of  the  instructions  of  the  general-in-chief,  the  Casa  Mata  was 
blown  up,  and  such  of  the  captured  ammunition  as  was  useless  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  cannon  moulds  found  in  £1  Molino  del  Rey,  were  destroyed. 
After  which,  my  command,  under  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  g^neml-iii- 
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chief,  returned  to  quarters  at  Tacubaya,  with  three  of  the  enemy's  fou 
guns,  (the  fourth,  having  been  spiked,  was  rendered  unserviceable ;)  as 
also  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms,  with  gun  and  musket  ammunition*  and 
exceeding  eight  hundred  prisoners,  including  fifly-two  commissioned  officers 

"  By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  prisoners,  the  enemy's  force  exceeded 
fourteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Santa  Anna  in  person. 
His  total  loss,  killed,  (including  the  second  and  third  in  command.  Generals 
Valdarez  and  Leon,)  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounts  to  three  thousand, 
exclusive  of  some  two  thousand  who  deserted  after  the  rout. 

"  My  command,  reinforced  as  before  stated,  only  reached  three  thousand 
one  hundred  men  of  all  arms.  The  contest  continued  two  hours,  and  its 
severity  is  painfully  attested  by  our  heavy  loss  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates,  including  in  the  first  two  classes  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  service." 

Immediately  after  this  victory,  the  American  engineers  commenced  a 
series  of  daring  reconnoissances  on  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  and  the 
gates  of  Piedad,  San  Angel,  San  Antonio,  and  the  Paseo  de  la  Vega.  The 
defences  around  these  positions  are  thus  described  by  General  Scott: 
^  This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground  near  the  centre  of  an  irre- 
gular basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  its  greatest  extent-— a  navigable 
canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth — very  difficult  to  bridge  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom-house  purposes, 
and  military  defence  ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates  over  arches,  each 
of  which  wc  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that  seemed  to 
require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable. 

'^Outside  and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  the 
south  other  obstacles,  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near 
the  city  are  oter  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places,  (to  oppose  us,) 
and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual  dimensions.  The 
numerous  cross-roads  are  flanked,  in  like  manner,  having  bridges  at  tht 
intersections,  recently  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  are  more* 
over,  in  many  spots,  under  water  or  marshy ; — for  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  rain  than  usual* 
and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  lakes,  and  the  con« 
sequent  drainage  of  the  wet  grounds,  at  the  edge  of  the  city-^the  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin.** 

An  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  although  it 
might  have  resulted  successfully,  would  no  doubt  have  fearfully  thinned 
the  American  columns.  Accordingly,  ever  mindful  of  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers,  General  Scott  determined  on  a  change  of  plan,  enabling  him  to 
attack  the  city  on  the  saath  and  south-west,  still  deceiving  the  enemy  by  a 
feint  against  the  north.  The  execution  of  this  admirable  stratagem 
relate  in  his  own  words :— 
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^  \iter  a  close  penonal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  with  four  times 
oar  numbers  concentrated  in  our  immediate  front,  I  determined  on  the  llth, 
to  avoid  the  network  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden  inversion  to  • 
the  south-west  and  west,  less  unfavourable  approaches. 

*'  To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  success,  it  became  indispensable  that  this  resolution  should  be  long 
masked  from  the  enemy ;  and  dgain,  that  the  new  movement,  when  disco- 
reread,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old  as  intimating  our  true 
and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

*' Accordingly  on  the  spot,  (on  the.  11th,)  I  ordered  Quitman's  division 
from  Coyoacan  to  join  Pillow  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates,  and 
then,  that  the  two  major-generals,  with  their  divisions,  should  by  night 
proceed  two  miles  to  join  me  at  Tacubaya,  where  I  was  quartered  with 
'Worth's  division.  Twiggs  with  Riley's  brigade,  and  Captains  Taylor  and 
Steptoe's  field-batteries — the  latter  of  tweive-pouhders — was  left  in  front 
of  those  gates  to  manioeuvre,  to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  order 
to  occupy  and  deceive  the  enemy.  Twiggs's  other  brigade  (Smith's)  was 
left  at  supporting  distance,  in  the  rear  at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  and  also  to  support  our  general  depot  at  Miscoac.  The  stratagem 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  throughout  the  12th,  and  down 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  enemy  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  his  delusion. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  carry  ChapultepeCy  a  natu- 
ral  and  isolated  mound  of  great  elevation,  strongly  fortified  at  its  base,  oa 
its  acclivities  and  heights.  Besides  a  military  garrison,  here  was  the  mili- 
tary college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large  number  of  sub-lieutenants  and 
other  students.  Those  works  were  within  direct  gunshot  of  the  village  of 
Tacubaya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach  the  city  on  the  west, 
without  making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too  hazardous. 

"In  the  course  of  the  same  night,  (that  of  the  11th,)  heavy  batteries 
within  easy  ranges  were  established.  No.  1  on  our  right,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Drum,  4th  artillery,  (relieved  late  next  day  for  some 
houra  by  Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  the  3d,)  and  No.  2,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Hagner,  ordnance,  both  supported  by  Quitman's  division. 
Nos.  3  and  4,  on  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  Pillow's  division,  were 
commHinded,  the  former  by  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Anderson, 
2d  artillery,  alternately,  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  Stone,  ordnance. 
The  batteries  were  traced  by  Captain  Huger,  and  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
and  constructed  by  them  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  young  officers  of 
those  corps,  and  the  artillery." 

The  general  thus  describes  the  operations  upon  Chapultepec,  prior  to 
the  final  assault : — 
**  The  bombardment  and  cannonade  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hager« 
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were  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Beforo.  Dight&U« 
which  necessarily  stopped  our  batteries,  we  hi^d  perceived  that  a  good  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  and  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  had  reiqained  outside  towards  the  city  from  an  early 
hour,  to  avoid  our  fire  and  be  at  hand  on  its  cessation,  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  againslt  an  assault.  The  same  outside  force  was  discorered 
the  next  morning,  afler  our  batteries  had  reopened  upon  the  castle,  by 
which  we  again  reduced  its  garrison  to  the  minimum  needed  for  the  guns. 

'*  Pillow  and  Q,uitman  had  been  in  position  since  early  on  the  night  of 
the  11th.  Major-general  Worth  was  now  ordered  to  hold  his  dirision  in 
reserve  near  the  foundery,  to  support  Pillow ;  and  Brigadier-general  Smith, 
of  Twiggs's  division,  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  Piedad,  (two 
miles,)  to  support  Cluitman.  Twiggs*s  guns  before  the  southern  gates  again 
reminded  us,  as  the  day  before,  that  he,  with  Riley's  brigade  and  Taylor's, 
and  Steptoe's  batteries,  was  in  activity  threatening  the  southern  gates,  and 
there  holding  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  defensive. 

"  Worth's  division  furnished  Pillow's  attack  with  an  assaulting  party  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteer  officers  and  men,  under  Captain 
McKenzie,  of  the  2d  artillery ;  and  Twiggs's  division  supplied  a  similar 
one  commanded  by  Captain  Casey,  2d  infantry,  to  Quitman.  Each  of 
those  little  columns  was  furnished  with  scaling  ladders.'* 

At  an  appointed  signal  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Generals  Quitman  and 
Pillow  advanced  to  the  assault.  As,  the  troops  were  marching,  the  batteries 
behind  them  threw  shot  and  shell  over  their  heads  into  the  enemy's  works, 
while  strong  reinforcements  were  held  in  reserve.  Pillow  pushed  through 
an  open  grove,  driving  before  him  the  sharp-shooters  with  which  it 
abounded,  until  he  was  struck  down  by  a  severe  wound,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Brigadier-general  Cadwalader. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  height  on  which  the  castle  is  sitaiiied,  the 
progress  of  the  troops  was  retarded  by  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines.  Not- 
withstanding these  obstacles,  they  advanced  in  face  of  a  galling  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  The  enemy's  redoubt  soon  yielded  to  resistless 
valour,  and  loud  sh<)uts  announced  to  the  castle  its  coming  fate.  Steadily 
driven  from  shelter  to  shelter,  the  Mexicans  were  not  allowed  time  -to  fire 
a  single  mine  without  the  certainty  of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those 
who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  apply  matches  to  the  long  trains  wefo  shot 
down.  Death  was  above  and  below.  At  length  the  ditch  and  waU  of  the 
main  work  were  reached ;  the  scaling  ladders  were  brought  up  and  planted 
by  the  storming  parties ;  some  of  the  daring  spirits  first  in  the  assault  were 
cast  down,  but  a  lodgement  was  soon  made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed,  all 
opposition  was  overcome,  and  the  difierent  regimental  colours  soon  were 
fiung  from  the  upper  walls,  and  hailed  with  long  continued  shouts  that 
echoed  to  the  capital. 
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Simultaneously  with  these  moyements  on  the  west,  Gkneral  Quitmm 
had  approached  the  south-east  over  a  causeway  with  cuts  and  hatterl6S» 
and  defended  by  an  anny  strongly  posted  outside  the  works*  He  was 
obliged  to  face  these  formidable  obstaciesy  with  but  little  shelter  to  hii 
troops,  or  space  for  manceuvring.  Deep  ditches  flanking  the  causeway 
made  it  difficult  to  cross  on  either  side  into  the  adjoining  meadows,  which 
were  also  intersected  by  ditches.  Smith's  brigade  made  a  sweep  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy's  outside  lines,  and 
turn  two  intervening  batteries  near  the  foot  of  Chapultepec.  This  moT^ 
ment  was  intended  to  support  Cluitman*s  storming  parties  on  the  causeway. 
These  crossed  the  meadows  in  front  and  entered  the  outer  enclosure  of 
Chapultepec,  in  time  to  join  the  final  assault  from  the  west. 

Meanwhile  General  Scott  had  sent  orders  to  Worth,  to  turn  Chapultepec 
with  his  division,  and  to  proceed  cautiously,  by  the  road  at  its  northern 
base,  in  order,  if  not  met  by  very  superior  numbers,  to  threaten  or  to  attack 
in  rear  that  body  of  the  enemy.  That  officer  with  one  brigade,  (the  other 
having  been  demanded  as  a  reinforcement  by  General  Pillow,)  promptly 
advanced,  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arrived  opposite  to  the  noith 
centre  of  Chapultepec.  Here  he  encountered  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Trousdale,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  breastwork.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  passed  Chapultepec,  and  attacked  the  right  of  the  enemy** 
line  resting  on  that  road  about  the  moment  of  the  general  retreat  eonae* 
quent  upon  the  capture  of  the  castle  and  its  outworks. 
^  Immediately  after  this  brilliant  affiiir,  the  American  commander  began 
active  preparations  for  entering  the  city.  These,  together  with  the  ob* 
staclestobe  surmounted,  he  thus  describes  :«- 

**'  There  are  two  routes  from  Chapultepec  to  the  capital :  the  one  on  the 
righ^  entering  the  same  gate,  Belen,  with  the  road  from  the  south  vfa 
Piedad ;  and  the  other  obliquing  to  the  left,  to  intersect  the  great  westenii 
or  San  Cosme  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

*'£ach  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  presents  a  double  road- 
way on  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  of  strong  masonry,  and  great  heigilty 
resting  on  open  arches  and  massive  pillars,  which,  together,  afford  fine 
points  both  for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  are* 
moreover,  defended  by  many  strong  breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  before 
reaching  them.  As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually 
dry  and  solid  for  the  sesbon. 

**  Worth  and  Cluitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy : 
the  former  by  the  San  Cosme  aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  Bekiu 
Each  had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

"  Deeming  it  all-important  to  profit  by  our  successes,  and  the  conseqoeol 

dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  general,  I  hastcnta 

la  despatch,  from  Chapnllapec^-first,  Clarke's  brigadoi  and  then  Cadwa!  ^ 
Yot.ii.P-st  tut 
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der'fl*  to  the  sapport  of  Worth,  and  gave  orden  ^t  the  neoenarj  heavy 
gone  should  follow.  Pierce's  brigiade  was,  at  the  same  timet  9BDt  to  Qnit 
num,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  caused  some  additional  siege 
pieces  to  be  added  to  his  train.  Then,  after  designating  the  fifteenth 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  (Mergan,  the  odonel,  had 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  at  Ghurubnsco,)  as  tho.  garrison  at  Chapultepec, 
anid  giving  directions  for  the  care  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  captured  ord« 
tiance  and  ordnance  stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  6f  Worth, 
within  the  suburb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the  aqueduct 
with  the  great  highway  from  the  west  to  the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

'*  At  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  systems 
of  city  defences,  spoken  of  above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun !— «  strong  prool^ 
1*  That  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  the  attack  upon  Chapultepec, 
even  if  we  meant  any  thing  more  than  a  feint ;  2.  That,  in  either  case,  we 
designed,  in  his  belief,  to  return  and  double  our  fortes  against  the  southern 
gates,  a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demonstrations  of  Twiggs  and  the 
forces  posted  on  that  side ;  and  8.  That  advancing  rapidly  from  the  re- 
duction of  Chapultepec,  the  enemy  had  not  time  to  shift  guns  (our  previous 
captures  had  left  him,  comparatively,  but  few)  bom  the  southern  gates. 

"  Within  those  disgamished  works  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  street 
fight  against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  vrindows,  and  on  house-tops, 
all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  mountain  howitzers  of 
Cadwalader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skirmishers  and  pioneers,  with  pick* 
axes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow  through  walls. 
The  assailants  were  soon  in  an  equality  of  position  &tal  to  the  enemy.  By 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Worth  had  carried  two  batteries  in  this  suburb* 
According  to  my  instructions,  he  here  posted  guards  and  sentinels,  and 
plaiced  his  troops  under  shelter  for  the  night.  There  was  but  one  more 
obstacle— the  San  Cosme  gate  (custom-house)— between  him  and  the  great 
square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace  ;  the  heart  of  the  city  and  thai 
barrier,  it  was  known,  could  not,  by  daylight,  resist  our  siege  guns  thirty 
minutes. 

^  I  had  gone  back  to  the  fort  of  Chapultepec,  the  point  from  which  the 
two  aqueducts  begin  to  diverge,  some  hours  earlier,  in  order  to  be  near  thai 
new  depot  and  in  easy  communication  with  Cluitman  and  Twiggs  as  weU 
as  with  Worth. 

**  From  this  point  I  ordered  all  detachments  and  stragglers  to  their  re- 
spective corps,  then  in  advance ;  sent  to  Cluitman  additional  siege  guns, 
ammunition,  intrenching  tools;  directed  Twiggs's  remaining  brigade* 
(Riley's)  from  Piedad,  to  support  Worth,  and  Captain  Steptoe'a  field  bat* 
tery,  also  at  Piedad,  to  rejoin  duitman's  division* 

*'I  had  been,  from  the  first,  well  aware  that  the  western,  or  San  Comof^ 
was  the  less  difficult  route  to  the  centre  and  oonqoesi  of  the  capital  i 
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therefore,  intended  that  duitman  ehould  only  mamBuvre  and  threaten  tha 
BeWn  or  south-western  gate,  in  order  to  favour  the  main  attack  by  Worth: 
cnowing  that  the  strong  defences  at  the  Beien  were  directly  under  the 
guns  of  the  much  stronger  fortress,  called  the  citadel^  just  within.  Both 
of  these  defences  of  the  enemy  were  also  within  easy  supporting  distance 
from  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  Perdido)  and  San  Antonio  gates.  Hence  ' 
the  greater  support,  in  numbers,  given  to  Worth's  movement  as  the  main 

**  Thoae  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  to 
Major-general  Cluitman;  but,  being  in  hot  pursuit— gallant  himself,  and 
ably  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields  and  Smith,  (Shields  badly 
wounded  before  Chapultepec,  and  refusing  to  retire,)  as  well  as  by  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  coJumn,  Cluitman  continued  to  press  forward,  under 
flank  and  direct  6 res;  cairied  au  ifttermediate  battery  of  two  guns,  and 
then  the  gate,  before  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  without  propor- 
tionate loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 

"  Cluitman,  within  the  city,  (adding  several  new  defences  to  the  positioa 
he  had  woo,  and  sheltering  his  corps  as  well  as  practicable,)  now  awaited 
the  return  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel,  yet  to  be 
subdued. 

^  At  about  four  o'clock  next  morning,  (September  fourteenth,)  a  depu* 
tation  of  the  ayuntamiento  (city  council)  waited  upon  me  to  report  that  the 
federal  government  find  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some 
three  hours  before,  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favour  of  the 
church,  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities.  I  promptly  replied 
that  I  would  sign  no  capitulation ;  that  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  our 
possession  from  the  time  of  the  lodgments  efiected  by  Worth  and  Cluitman 
the  day  before  ;  that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican  army  ; 
ti^at  I  should  levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contribution,  for.  special  pup- 
poses ;  and  that  the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms,  not  telf" 
imposed ;  such  only  as  its  own  honour,  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  demand  and 
impose. 

'^  At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  city  deputation,  I  com- 
municated,  about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth  and  Cluitman  to  advance  slowly 
and  cautiously  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the  heatt  of  the  city, 
and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and  more  commandidg  points.  Cluitman  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  great  jdaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  colours 
of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace,  containing  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  executive  apartments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful  service, 
Cluitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth,  but  for  my  express  orders, 
haltiJig  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  MoMda,  (a  green  park,)  within  three 
sqnaies  of  that  gool  of  geneml  ambition*    The  capital,  however,  was  not 
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taken  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  the  seienoet  the  gaUantrj 
the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious  conquest,  mil  had  con- 
tributed—-early  and  powerfully — the  killed,  the  wounded,  and  the  fit  foif 
iliily — at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  AntoniOt  Gharabosoo^ 
(three  battles,)  the  Molinos  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepeo-^-aa  much  at  those 
who  fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosme. 

"  Soon  afler  we  had  entered,  and  vrare  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  cit]% 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  windowa 
and  corners  of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  conricts  liberated  the  Bight 
before  by  the  flying  goTemment :  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many  Mexican 
soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselyes  and  thrown  oflT  their  unifofint. 
This  unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down  till  we  had 
lost  many  men,  including  several  oflScers,  kilted  or  wounded,  and  had  pnn- 
ished  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were,  to  gratify  national-  hatred ;  and* 
in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion,  to  plunder  the  wealthy  inhnbitanls ; 
particulariy  the  deserted  houses.  But  families  are  now  generally  retnming; 
business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is  already  iranqnil 
and  cheerful,  under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  exceptions  Tery  few  and 
trifling)  of  our  gallant  troops.*' 

-  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  G^enecal  Cluitman  was  appointed  mililaiy 
governor,  and  Captain  Naylor  superintendent  c^  the  National  Pakee. 
Soon  after,  the  former  oflicer  left  the  army  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States^ 
and  General  ]*ersifor  F.  Smith  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Thus,  in  less  than  one  month,  eight  thousand  men  fought  eight  impoitaoK 
battles,  stormed  castles,  towns,  and  redoubts,  garrisoned  with  three  tiroes 
the  number  of  the  assailants,  defeated  thirty-two  thousand  Mexican  vete- 
rans, killing  seven  thousand,  and  capturing  thirty-seven  hundred,  and 
thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  were  ex-presidents ;  taking  mora  than 
twenty  colours  and  standards,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cannon,  twenty 
thousand  small  arms,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shells,  ^. ;  and 
finally  entered  triumphantly  a  capital  whose  every  wall  was  a  fortification, 
every  house  a  fort,  and  which  contained  a  population  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  * 

While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  before  the  capital,  im- 
portant movements  were  taking  place  at  Puebla.  The  American  Ibico 
at  this  place  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Childs.  It  consisted  of  bvl 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  eflective  men,  eighteen  hundred  being 
sick  at  the  hospital.  Under  these  circumstances  a  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants obliged  him  to  retire  from  -the  city  and  take  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  redoubts.  There  he  vras  attacked  by  the  citixen  aoUierr, 
aided  by  numerous  bands  from  other  quarters,  and  obliged  to  nnin* 
tun  a  siege  of  twenty-eight  days.     His  account  of  these  tianeneliaiv^ 
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and  of  Santa  Anna's  arrival  with  reinforcements  to  the  assailants,  is  full 
of  interest : — 

"No  open  acts  of  hostility,  other  than  the  murdering  of  straggling  sol- 
diers, occurred  until  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  when  a  fire 
was  opened  from  some  of  the  streets.    On  the  night  of  the  14th  it  recom 
menced,  and  from  every  street,  with  a  violence  that  knew  of  no  cessation, 
for  twenty-four  days  and  nights. 

'^The  enemy,  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  succeeded  in  cutting  off,  at 
once,  every  kind  of  supplies,  and  vainly  attempted  to  change  the  current  of 
the  stream  of  water,  that  we  might  become  a  more  easy  prey.  The  night« 
however,  before  the  cattle  and  sheep  disappeared  from  this  vicinity,  two 
well-conducted  parties  obtained  thirty  of  the  former  and  four  hundred  of 
the  latter« 

'^The  various  points  to  be  defended  for  the  preservation  of  San  Jose,  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  other  posts  depended,  demanded  the  untiring  vigi* 
lance  of  every  officer  and  man 

"  The  enemy  augmented  in  numbers  daily,  and  a  Jly  the  firing  was 
increased ;  and  finally,  on  the  22d  of  September,  General  Santa  Anna 
arrived  with  large  reinforcements  from  Mexico,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
besiegers,  on  which  occasion  a  great  ringing  of  bells  took  place,  and  was 
only  stopped,  as  it  had  been  several  times  before,  by  a  discharge  of  shells 
and  round-shot  from  Loretto  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

"  On  the  25th  of  September  General  Santa  Anna  demanded  my  surrender. 
•  •  •  •  «i  {  jjgpg  ^g  jQ  pj^y  n  passing  tribute  to  my  gallant  troops. 
So  soon  as  I  had  despatched  my  answer,  I  supposed  not  a  moment  would 
be  lost  by  the  general,  who  was  to  attack  me  at  all  points  with  his  eight 
thousand  troops.  I  rode  to  the  difierent  posts,  and  announced  to  the 
Croopif  the  demand,  the  force  with  which  it  was  backed,  and  my  reply. 
Their  responses  convinced  me  that  all  was  safe ;  that  a  hard  and  bloody 
battle  must  be  fought  ere  the  great  captain  of  Mexico  could  overcome  my 
little  band. 

^The  point  of  attack  was  San  Jose,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Black,  with  Captain  Ford's  company  of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Miller's 
company  of  4th  artillery,  and  four  companies  of  his  own  regiment,  and  one 
k<)epita],  the  guard  of  which  was  in  command  of  Captain  Rowe  of  the  0th 
regiment  of  infantry. 

'  **The  duty  required  of  this  command,  as  I  have  before  observed,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  points  to  be  defended,  demanded  an  untiring 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  officer  and  soldier.  A  shower  of  bullets  was 
constantly  poured  from  the  streets,  the  balconies,  the  house-tops,  and 
churches,  upon  their  devoted  heads. 

^  Never  did  troops  endure  more  &tigue  by  watehing  night  aAer  night, 
rfbr-Uoffe  than  thirty  successive  nights,  nor  aKhihiiinore  patieneev  spiffil; 
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and  gBllanlry.  Not  a  post  of  dntiger  could  preseni  ilself,  bat  the  pDlM 
fellows  were  ready  (o  fill  ft.  Not  a  seminel  could  be  shot,  but  anothnma 
anxious  and  ready  to  take  hia  place.  Officers  nnd  soldi'en  vit^d  with  «oc^ 
other  to  be  honoured  martyrs  in  thejr  country's  cause.  This  is  tbo  ^iwn) 
character  of  tiie  troops  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  and  I  was  cnnUtf 
the  crown  of  victory  would  perch  upon  their  standard  when  th«  bal  fm 
effon  should  be  nindc.  Their  bold  and  determined  fronl  dfprire^  ibnaiir 
what  they  anxiously  desired. 

"On  the  30th  ult.  General  Santa  Anna  hnd  established  his  baiterr  b(«^ 
ing  upon  San  Jose,  and  opened  with  much  spirit.  Having  aotieipaiEd  Am 
movement,  I  had  thrown  up  a  traverse  on  the  pluza.  and  withdrawn  a  twcin 
pounder  from  Loretlo,  by  which  menns  I  was  enabled  w  Bn«w«T  his  rtuL 
Townrds  night  his  baltery  ceased,  and  on  the  nexl  morning  wna  whbdnwi. 
together  with  from  three  to  four  thousand  of  the  besieging  fort>e,  lo  MM 
the  reinforccmenls  then  daily  expected  nt  Pinal. 

"On  the  2d  instant  I  availed  myself  of  some  Trduclion  of  the  t*in^ 
numbers  to  make  a  lortie  against  certain  barricades  and  buiMiitg*,  wfa« 
^n  had  become  very  annoying.      One  of  the  vxpeiiitiMM  wu  cwtfJei  • 
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Captain  Small,  of  the  Ist  PennsylTania  volunteers.  Passing  through  th^ 
wails  c^  an  entire  square  with  fifty  men,  he  gained  a  position  opposite  the 
barricade,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  they  leaving  seventeen 
dead  on  the  ground.  The  barricade,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bales  of  cotton,  was  consumed.  In  this  afiair.  Captain  Small  and  his  com- 
mand behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  were.  un» 
ceasing  in  their  labours  in  accomplishing  the  object ;  when  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Laidley,  of  the  ordnance  corps,  to  blow  up  a  prominent  building,  which 
was  done  by  that  excellent  officer  in  good  style ;  when  the  entire  party  was 
withdrawn,  with  a  few  wounded. 

^At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Morgan,  of  the  14th  regiment,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines,  and  Lieutenant  Merrifield,  of  the  16th  regiment, 
with  a  detachment  of  rifles,  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  certain  buildings 
from  which  we  were  receiving  a  most  galling  fire.  Lieutenant  Menriileid 
.entered  the  building.  Lieutenant  Morgan  was  not  so  fortunate.  Th^ 
enepy  being  present  in  great  force,  I  directed  him  to  fall  back,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed.  On  the  6th  instant.  Captain  Herron  was  detached 
with  his  company  to  take  possession  of  a  building,  from  which  the  enemy 
had  been  enfilading  the  plaza.  This  he  did  in  a  very  handsome  manner, 
and  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  with  only  a  few  men  wounded." 

On  the  12th  of  October  General  Lane  entered  Puebla  with  large  rein- 
forcements for  the  Americans,  cleared  the  streets  of  the  enemy,  and  restored 
order  and  quietness  in  the  city. 

In  his  march  to  this  place  General  Lane  had  encountered  a  part  of  Santa 
Anna's  forces,  and  defeated  them  at  the  town  of  Huamantla.  Santa  Anna 
had  previously  left  Puebla  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  among  -his  troops, 
and  in  retiring  encountered  Greneral  Lane.  An  officer  of  the  Americaa 
army  gives  the  following  account  of  the  engagement: — 

"  The  army,  now  numbering  some  three  thousand  men,  advanced  towards 
Puebla,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  arrived  at  the  hacienda 
San  Antonio  Tamaris,  distant  thirty-five  miles  from  that  city.  Information 
had  been  daily  received,  that  Greneral  Santa  Anna  was  stationed  at  the  pass 
of  Pinal,  (Venta  del  Pinal,)  with  four  thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of 
artillery  to  oppose  our  progress.  This  pass  was  twelve  miles  in  advance 
of  the  hacienda.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  dth,  the  whole  army 
prepared  to  march  and  attack  the  pass.  ,  At  this  moment  information  waf 
received,  that  General  Santa  Anna  was  in  the  town  of  Huamantla,  distant 
ten  miles  from  the  hacienda,  seven  from*  the  main  road,  and  eight  from  th# 
pass,  or  four  miles  nearer  the  pass  than  our  encampment. 

*' Greneral  Lane,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  his  forces  at  the  hacienda 
with  the  baggage  wagons,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  determined  to  advance 
upon  Huamantla,  taking  with  him  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  regiments,  and 
Cdooel  Wynkoop'sy  Major  Laily's,  and  Captain  Simmoo'd  battaligns,  and 
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fldndSng  in  adrance  the  mounted  meiiy  about  two  hundredi  under  r4iiininm< 
^Captain  Walker,  with  instructions  to  act  as  circumstances  might  feqoira. 
Captain  Walker  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  town,  and  when  within  a 
short  distance,  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  there  in  coosideraUe  Amos 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  fearing  lest  any  delay,  in  waiting  for 
4he. advance  of  the  infantry,  might  enable  the  enemy  to  escape  with  their 
cannon,  gallantly  ordered  a  charge  with  his  handful  of  men,  and  aAer  a 
hiisk  fight,  succeeded  in  capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  driving  off 
Ihe  enemy. 

^  When  the  order  was  given  to  charge,  there  rose  a  wild  yell,  and  sneii 
a  charge,  the  flashing  of  the  sabres,  the  thundering  of  the  horses'  fset 
i)ver  the  paved  streets,  were  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
,  enemy.  Two  of  their  cannon  were  pointed  up  the  street,  another  pointed 
down  a  cross  street,  and  the  fuse  was  burning  in  it.  The  terrified  artillery^ 
men  moved  merely  to  the  sides  of  the  houses,  at  whom  our  men  made  their, 
thrusts  and  right  and  lei\  cuts,  killing  many  in  this  manner ;  the  cavalry 
rushed  over  their  cannon,  the  lancers  (how  many  we  did  not  know,  but 
supposed  there  were  three  or  four  hundred)  fled ;  our  men  separating  inis 
small  parties  pursued  them  beyond  the  town,  on  tne  ontskiita  of  which  a 
good  many  were  killed.  Captain  Walker  went  beyond  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  overtakiog  the  artillery  which  had  IqA  the  place.  Captain 
Lewis  went  in  another  direction  for  the  same  purpose ;  Captain  Besan^on 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  road,  to  see  if  the  artillery  could  be  overtaken. 
In  the  mean  lime,  the  most  of  our  men  having  gone  in  pursuit.  Captain 
Xioyall  with  a. few  men,  assisted  by  Adjutaot  Claiborne,  secured  some  fifty 
or  siity  prisoners  at  their  quarters,  together  with  their  arms,  <&c.  Lieute- 
napt  Claiborne  then  proceeded  to  secure  and  bring  up  to  the  plaza  the 
cannon  (three  pieces)  we  had  captured ;  Captain  Walker  returned  about 
this  time,  and  going  to  the  plaza  was  collecting  our  men. 

"  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  Georgia  volunteers,  pursued  and  captured 
Major  Iturbide  and  Colonel  La  Vega,  (a  brother  of  the  general's,)  and  a 
lieutenant ;  these  he  delivered  to  Captain  Walker.  Lieutenant  Claiborne, 
assisted  by  Corporal  Hescock,  and  private  Myers,  and  one  or  two  otheisi 
limbered  up  the  six-pounder  and  brought  it  to  the  plaza.  Leaving  it  lim- 
bered up  and  the  mules  standing  in  it,  and  returning  to  get  the  four^ 
pounder,  the  lieutenant  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  it  upi  when  he  was 
forced  to  leave  it  by  the  appearance  of  all  Santa  Anna's  cavalry,  two  thoift- 
sand  five  hundred  strong.  Cof^oral  Tilghman,  of  company  C,  rifles 
brought  up  a  small  howitzer.  Private  Dusenbery,  of  company  C,  took  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery  prisoner,  and  turned  him  over  to  Surgeon  Reynolds. 
By  this  time  a  good  many  of  our  men  had  returned,  and  were  in  the  pkua 
In  scattered  groups,  when  the  lancers  charged  them  suddenly  and  wms* 
(elatedly.    Our  men  received  them  with  great  bravery*  and  kmfX  tli0 
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-  with  the  exception  of  a  few  under  Captain  Walker»  who  retired  by  a  street 
leading  west  from  the  plaza ;  they  were  joined  by  Lieutenant  Claiborne 
and  his  party,  who  were  approaching  the  square.  Captain  Walker  led 
them  from  the  plaza — the  enemy  close  on  them  at  a  charge ;  he  turned  the 
-next  street  to  his  left,  while  the  enemy,  seeing  the  four-pounder,  rushed  to 
it  to  retake  it.  Fortunately  for  the  few  men  with  Captain  Walker,  they 
saw  this  piece,  for  at  the  very  next  comer, a  still  larger  force  met  him;  he 
wheeled,  and  dashing  swiftly  past  the  rear  of  those  who  had  cut  him  off 
from  the  plaza,  again  entered  it.  Here  the  men  dismounted  and  occupied 
^e  convent  yard,  together  with  a  large  house  in  the  corner  of  the  square. 
Captain  Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Waters,  with  some  ten  or  twelve  men, 
charged  twice  upon  the  enemy,  who  gave  way,  and  were  pursuing  them, 
when  they  discovered  they  were  being  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of 
lancers.  They  gallantly  forced  their  way  to  the  plaza ;  Captain  Besan^on 
barely  returned  in  time  to  save  himself.  Private  Hugenen  and  Corporal 
Merrillen,  of  company  C,  riftes,  being  entirely  surrounded,  drove  rig^t  into 
their  midst,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Captain  Walker  gave  his  orders 
promptly  to  form  the  men  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  our  right,  in  front,  and  on  our  left.  They  had  also  run  up 
the  foar*pounder  to  open  on  us. 

^  Lieutenant  Claiborne,  assisted  by  Corporal  Tilghman,  unlimbered  the 
six-pounder,  and  pointed  it  at  the  column  on  our  left.  Having  no^poit-fire, 
he  prepared  to  fire  it  with  a  horse-pistol ;  the  enemy  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  at  about  sixty  yards  oS,  when  they  halted.  At  this  moment, 
the  lieutenant  fired  the  pistol,  but  the  fuse  of  the  cannon  would  not  catch, 
and  being  left  alone  in  the  plaza,  he  retired  to  the  comer  house,  and  posted 
some  riflemen  to  keep  the  piece  from  recapture.  At  this  juncture  Captain 
Walker,  while  examining  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  at  the 
four-pounder  on  our  right,  was  shot  from  behind,  from  a  house  that  dis- 
played a  white  fiag.  He  sunk  down  immediately,  and  was  home  into  the 
yard,  the  men  bursting  into  tears  as  the  cry  spread  among  them,  *  Captain 
Walker's  killed.'  Captain  Walker  directed  that  we  should  '  never  sur- 
render,' and  died  in  about  thirty  minutes. 

VThe  state  of  the  case,  as  subsequently  ascertained,  appeared  to  be  this: 
— Qeneral  Santa  Anna  having  remained  during  the  m'ght  of  the  8th,  in  the 
town  of  Huamantla,  some  four  or  five  miles  nearer  the  pass  than  the  encamp- 
ment of  Greneral  Lane,  had  confidently  left  early  in  the  morning  with  four 
theusand  five  hundred  men  for  the  pass,  leaving  behind  five  hundred  men 
and  artillerists  to  follow  with  the  cannon.  The  unexpected  advance  of 
Walker  was  soon  perceived  by  the  advanced  forces  of  General  Santa  Anna, 
^ho,  being  cavalry,  and  in  large  numbers,  immediately  started  back  to  the 
town  at  a  rapid  pace  to  save  or  recover  their  artillery,  without  which  they 
.ccmld  of  cottste  mdce  no  stand  at  thepass  of  Pinal.    Being  well  monntedt 
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they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  town  sooner  than  the  infiintry  under  GeM- 
ral  Lane.  who.  however,  made  most  strennoas  exertions  to  reach  it  with  or 
before  them.  This  movement  of  the  enemy  was  unknown  to  Captain 
Walker,  and  supposing  after  the  capture  of  the  guns,  and  the  rout  of  the 
five  hundred  men  with  them,  the  afiair  to  be  over,  sufiered  his  men  to  dis- 
perse through  the  town  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  capture 
any  more  guns  and  ammunition  that  might  be  discovered.  Captain 
Walker,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  men,  remained  in  the  plaza  or  centis 
square  of  the  town. 

"  At  this  time,  to  the  entire  surprise  of  all,  a  sudden  rush  was  made  into 
the  plaza  by  the  enemy,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  with  lances  and  escopets 
upon  the  small  band.  Captain  Walker  soon  rallied  his  few  men,  and  took 
a  position  in  front  of  a  church,  and  determined  to  fight  until  the  last.  He 
had  maintained  this  position  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  he  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Captain  Lewis,  of  the  Louisiana  mounted  volunteers, 
gallantly  rallied  the  few  remaining  men,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  cannon, 
captured  from  the  enemy,  maintained  the  position  until  the  arrival  of  the 
infantry,  which  soon  terminated  the  whole  engagement. 

"  General  Lane,  perceiving  the  return  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  properly 
foresaw  that  whoever  reached  the  town  first  would  have  the  advantage, 
gave  the  order  for  a  rapid  advance,  and  it  was  with  great  emulation  thst 
Colonel  Grorman*s  Indiana  regiment  and  Colonel  Wynkoop's  battalion 
struggled  to  gain  the  town.  They  arrived  at  about  the  same  time.  Colonel 
Gorman  taking  position  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  Cdonel  Wjrnkoop  on 
the  other.  After  a  few  rounds  between  them  and  the  enemy,  the  latter 
withdrew  and  left  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  action  between  the  American  mounted  men  and 
the  enemy,  two  of  the  four  pieces  of  cannon  were  recovered  by  the  enemy, 
but  the  snMill  band  resolutely  retained,  defended,  and  saved  the  two  others, 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  was  also  captured,  say  about  thiity 
wagon  loads.  Santa  Anna,  being  thus  deprived  of  part  of  his  means  of 
warfare,  made  no  stand  subsequently  at  the  Pass  of  Pinal. 

"  The  loss  on  our  side  was  thirteen  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  of  Captain  Walker's  company.  The  loes  of  the 
enemy  was  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

^  We  will  here  mention  one  incident,  which  shows  how  insensible  the 
gallant  Walker  was  to  danger,  however  impending.  When  in  the  course 
of  the  second  engagement  between  Walker's  band  and  the  overwhelming 
body  of  lancers.  Surgeon  Reynolds,  who  had  become  separated  from  him 
by  the  breadth  of  the  plaza,  or  open  square  of  one  hundred  yards,  aeizing 
the  most  favoumble  moment,  dashed  through  the  space  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  jumping  from  his  horse,  with  an  escopet,  which  he  had 
taken  from  a  Mexican,  took  his  place  again  by  the  aide  of  WaUm^ 
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the  latter  larned  to  him  and  said,  *  That's  right,  doctor,  we  can  whip  them 
all/ 

''Santa  Anna  had  been  waiting  for  the  American  train  for  some  time  at 
Huamantla,  and  had  obtained  accurate  information  of  its  strength  through 
his  spies.  It  was  his  intention  to  let  it  proceed  until  it  reached  the  narrow 
and  difficult  pass  of  Pinal,  and  then  to  attack  it  in  the  rear.  He  was, 
however,  fortunately  for  us,  out-generaled  by  Lane.  When  the  Americans 
left  the  main  road  and  took  that  leading  to  Huamantla,  Santa  Anna  was  in 
a  steeple  of  a  distant  village  church,  surrounded  by  his  staflT,  using  his 
spy-glass  in  scanning  the  country.  The  moment  the  head  of  our  column 
debouched  from  the  main  road,  he  realized  the  design  of  General  Lane  to 
>  capture  his  artillery,  and  immediately  sent  two  or  three  of  his  aids,  with  a 
^rong  force,  to  bring  it  off,  if  not  already  lost,  or  recapture  it,  if  taken.  In 
the  execution  of  this  order,  Major  Iturbide,  who  was  afterwards  made  a 
prisoner,  came  dashing  towards  the  town  in  a  furious  gallop.  At  the  same 
time.  Lieutenant  McDonald,  of  the  artillery,  was  spurring  ahead  of  our 
troops  towards  the  same  point.  Both  officers  rode  for  some  distance  within 
hail  of  each  other,  and  a  desperate  and  exciting  race  was  kept  up  between 
them,  until  Lieutenant  McDonald's  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  when  Iturbide 
pushed  forward  and  gained  the  town.  He,  however,  arrived  too  late  to 
bring  off  all  the  artillery,  and  was  soon  captured  by  Lieutenant  Anderson* 

''Major  Bowman  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  four  companies 
of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  led  them  up  in  gallant  style.  His 
conduct  on  this  -  occasion  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all  who  witnessed  it. 
Lieutenant  Claiborne,  of  Captain  Walker's  company,  is  albo  highly  com- 
mended for  his  gallantry." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  instant.  General  Lane  received  intelligence 
that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  were  at  Atlisco,  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  from  Perote.  He  marched  for  that  place  about  noon  next  day,  and 
at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  advance  guard,  stationed 
at  Santa  Isabella.  This  the  cavalry  charged,  driving  it  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  a  sort  of  running  fight.  On  arriving  at  a  small  hill  the  Mexi«^ns  made 
a  stand,  and  fought  obstinately  until  the  American  infantry  appeared,  when 
they  again  fied.  The  artillery  fired  a  few  shots  as  it  came  up,  but  without 
efiect,  as  by  their  rapid  retreat  the  enemy  had  placed  themselves  at  long 
range.  The  dragoons,  however,  again  engaged  them,  and  another  run- 
ning fight,  for  about  four  miles,  ensued.  When  within  a  mile  and  a 
hall  of  Atlisco,  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  on  a  side 
hill,  posted  in  small  parties  behind  chaparral  hedges,  with  which  the  hill 
was  covered.  Into  these  the  purauing  cavalry  dashed,  cutting  down  great 
numbers.  The  chaparral  was  so  thick  that  the  dragoons  were  ordered  to 
dismount  and  fight  on  foot.  "A  most  bloody  conflict  ensued,"  says  General 
Lane,  ^  fatal  to  the  enemy.    Our  infantry  for  the  last  six  miles  had  been 
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strainings  themseiyes  to  the  nUnoet  to  overtake  the  enemy*  preesing  forwavi 
most  arduously,  notwithstanding  the  forced  march  of  sixteen  miles  since 
eleven  o'clock.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  gullies,  the  artillery  could  only  advance  at  a  walk.  As  soon  m  the 
infantry  again  appeared  in  sight*  the  enemy  retreated.  80  worn  out  were 
our  horses,  (the  sun  having  been  broiling  hot  all  day,)  that  they  could  puisae 
the  enemy  no  further.  The  column  was  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possibly  towards  the  town ;  but  night  had  already  shut  in,  giving  ns,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  a  fine  moonlight.  As  we  approached,  several  shots 
were  fired  at  us,  and  deeming  it  unsafe  to  risk  a  street  fight  in  an  unknown 
town  at  night,  I  ordered  the  artiUery  to  be  posted  on  a  hill  near  to  the  town* 
overlooking  it,  and  open  its  fire.  Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  beantifal 
sights  conceivable.  Every  gun  was  served  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  and 
the  crashing  of  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  when  stmck  by  oar 
shot  and  shell,  was  mingled  with  the  roar  of  our  artillery.  The  bright 
light  of  the  moon  enabled  us  to  direct  our  shots  to  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  town. 

^  After  firing  three-quartera  of  an  hour,  and  the  firing  from  the  town 
having  ceased,  I  ordered  Major  Lally  and  Cokmel  Bnmgh  to  advanee 
cautiously  with  their  commands  into  the  town.  On  entering,  I  was  waited 
upon  by  the  ayuntamiento,  desiring  that  their  town  might  be  spared.  After 
searching  the  next  morning  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  disposing  of 
what  was  found,  I  commenced  my  return.'* 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  was  two  hundned  and  nineteen 
killed  and  three  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  had  one  killed  and 
one  wounded.  Immediately  after  the  battle.  General  Lane  marched  for 
Puebia,  which  he  reached  without  opposition. 

On  the  same  day  that  General  Lane  left  Puebia,  (October  18th,)  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  American  fieet  were  making  active  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Guaymas.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  bombard- 
ment  and  capture  of  this  place : — 

^  The  frigate  Congress,  the  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  8(nd  the  brig  Argo, 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Robinson,  United  States  consular  agent  there,  com- 
posed  our  force.  The  Portsmouth  anchored  ofi*  the  port  on  the  16th  of 
October,  and  the  Congress  and  Argo  the  next  day.  On  the  18th  the  Aigo 
anchored  between  the  islands  of  Almogre  Grande  and  Almagre  Chico. 

^  A  mortar  was  planted  during  the  day  upon  each  islands  A  mall  boat 
was  then  put  off  from  the  Argo,  bearing  Mr.  Wm.  Bofaiasoii,  4  relative  of 
the  consul,  and  came  off  to  the  town.  Robinson  was  conducted  to  the 
governor,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  purpose  of  the  Americans  was  to 
take  the  port,  and  he  advised  its  surrender  to  prevent  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Robinson  also  explained  that  be  had  &llen  in  with  the 
United  States  squadron,  in  the  Argo,  off  Cape  Polmon,  and  the  vessel  was 
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made  prin  oL  Tho  Uexican  commuidaiit  replied  (hat  the  Buirendei  of 
tbo  town  ma  ant  of  th«  qneatioD,  being  incompatible  with  lbs  honour  of 
the  commandant  and  that  of  the  anna  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Robinson  then 
letnnied  to  the  Argo. 

"Onthe  19lh  the  Congress  and  Portsmouth  took  up  their  position  to 
open  their  fire ;  the  town  was  formally  summoued  to  Burreoder,  under  pain 
o(  being  fired  into.  The  commander  still  rerused,  but  the  Americana  did 
not  open  upon  it  that  day.  The  Mexicans  allege  that  having  no  beary 
artillery  to  anuoy  our  squadron,  the  commandant  evacuated  the  town  during 
the  night  with  his  troops,  and  look  up  a  position  at  Bacochibampo,  a  leagne 
fimn  the  town,  where  he  had  previously  placed  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns 
to  resist  the  Americans,  should  they  attempt  to  penetrate  the  interior. 

"At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  the  Americans  opened  their 
fire  from  both  vessels  of  war  and  two  mortars,  and  continued  it  for  more  ' 
than  an  hour.  Id  this  time  they  discharged  upon  the  town  over  five 
hundred  shot,  among  which  were  many  shells.  One  English  resident  was 
killed,  some  houses  were  burnt  and  others  destroyed.  A  flag  of  truce 
was  then  sent  to  them,  and  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  iheti  went 
aahore  and  planted  the  American  flag  on  the  fort  erected  on  the  hill  called 
the  Caaal  Bknca,  close  to  the  pier." 

Immediately  on  taking  possession,  Captain  I^valletle  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, dated  the  SOth,  claiming  the  town  for  the  United  States,  but  securing 
to  the  inhabitants  ail  their  civil  and  religious  privileges)  promising  official 
protection,  and  requesting  the  civil  authorities  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  under  his  supervision.  I 

The  town  of  Mazallan  was  soon  ailerwards  captured  by  the  American 
troops  without  opposition. 
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